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THE GLADES STAR INDEX 
VOLUME FOUR 


September 1969 — March 1977 


This index is compiled alphabetically, in three sections, as follows: 
Persons... .. ..m-8 pagés. l- .6 
Bla Gece ee: more -pages 7-10 
NINOS eeu. eee paces al L-19 


In the references, subjects are listed by month and year of issue and page 
number. 

The complete volume consists of the following issues, starting with No. 2, 
dated September 1969: 

Due to an error in numbering, there is no No. 1. 

The page numbering of No. 2 is now 622-640 which is an error. It should 
have been 17-36. It is suggested that readers renumber these pages, since the 
index will refer to the corrected numbers. 








Nope GS... September........1969 Now l8a*). 4 September... .....1973 
NOt: cx Decemperac:..... 1969 Norvelo. Mes December .. .....1973 
INOumes > 2 2. ING SEE Dele eco k ahO) Moe 20. aeNiarehy. ee, ..481974 
Nearer... minéand.. ees. .t1970 NOG 2I AG... hat June, oes ee. ©1974 
NO. 267m | tare September.. .....1970 INOeS2 20)... eo September /4.4,..|.1974 
NG ders oh December .. .....1970 Noes | eee December .. .....1974 
Niece. § ViArChi se ee eet, L971 Nome 24S. Sc8 MBUCH 20. ee ce ee: 1975 
NO. Bore DUC: ewer, 64 1971 Nom25e te June.. Ree ve) 
Nom lO aaemeptempber ..a.5. - 1971 INGca26 ite september ...........1975 
NG. idee. ae December .. .....1971 INO TAS: «64 December .. .....1975 
NO eid cn. fe NMIAECH Wee ae ekole NO p26. re 28 Marehsae8.'s0).221976 
Nioatl3 42 f Junerd.: 15... Pees,21972 ING 9 wo « DUMCR ee Ot ean oro 
NOT RAs tyne. J september. 7. -2al9/Z INOROU, «chal September.. .....1976 
NG) 4) onors December .......1972 NOs at ee es December .. .....1976 
NGarib ger . Marcha. ) Seager 19s3 INO/to2en.. ce Marcn je. ame 1977 
NO; Wel. ce JUDCA ee ec aalOlo 


Note: The March 1977 issue (No. 32) will complete Volume Four. It will 
contain a total of 752 pages plus the pages of this index. The editors chose to 
end the volume because of problems of binding. Other volumes of The Glades 
Star contained 36 issues although it was the first editor’s (Capt. Charles E. 
Hoye) plan to have only about 300 pages in each volume. 
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THE GLADES STAR INDEX 


For Sale by the Secretary and at the Ruth Enlow Library at Oakland and 
Grantsville, Maryland. 


Price per set of 4 (Vols. I, II, III, & IV), postpaid ........... severe $4.00 
Price per single copy, postpald ..ciy. cies cove cdoenesaenner tens ets tamer $1.50 
Printed by The Sincell Publishing Co., Inc., Oakland, Maryland. 


Compiled by Bessie D. Price 
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THE GLADES STAR INDEX 


PERSONS—1 


eBid: On Ngd wows os 


Aiken, Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin O. 
and Grandson, + picture, June 
72, page 298 

Aiken, B. O.,+ picture, Sept. ’71, 
page 177; Salute to, Mar. ’73, 
page 401; + picture, Mar. ’77, 
page 747 

Allen, Prentice, The Story of, Mar. 
"70, page 08 

Asbury, Francis, June ’72, page 
288 

Ashby, Capt. Jesse, Mar. ’71, page 
149 

Ashby Family Genealogy in Oak- 
land Library, Mar. ’74, page 482 

Ashby, Stanley, Dec. ’76, page 728 

Ashby Story, The, Dec. ’75, page 
642 

Autumn Glory Festival Prize 
Winners List, Dec. ’72, page 391 

Autumn Glory Queen and Court, 
1972, + picture, Dec. ’72, page 
360 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Tele- 
grapher’s List, Cumberland 
Division, 6-1-14, Dec. ’75, page 
648 

Beall, Capt. Aza, Mar. ’71, page 
145 

, Bender, Mr. and Mrs. Philip, 
‘‘Philbrook Prelude’’, Dairy 
Farm, Mar. ’75, page 9066 

Benson, E. E. ‘‘Rifle Match’? + 
picture, Dec. ’70, page 131 

Bicentennial Trail Task Force 
Members, Tri-County, Mar. ’76, 
page 663 

Bishoff, Richard D., Hon.* FFA 
Degree Given, Mar. ’77, page 743 
*Honorary 

Bittinger Family ‘‘Generations,”’ 
Mar. ’70, page 904 

Bittinger, Harland, Designer of 
G.C.H.S. Seal, + picture, Mar. 
"72, page 260 

Bittinger, Wayne, Mar. ’75, page 
904 

Boyd, Hon. A. Hunter, June ’73, 
page 426 


Boyd, Judge, Speech, Garrett Co. 
Court House Cornerstone Lay- 
ing, + picture, Dec. ’72, page 343 

Bray, Elza Evert, June ’76, page 
677 

Bray Family, Elza E., + picture, 
Sept. ’69, page 27 

Bray, John, Mar. ’71, page 149 

Briner, C. L., ‘Former Mgr. on 
Employment Security” Sept. ’75, 
page 607 

Briner, Charles L. Plaque, Dec. 
"76, page 729 

Broadwater Family, June ’76, 
page 676 

Broadwater, Marian Viola, June 
"74, page 489 

Broadwater, Pvt. Charles, Mar. 
"71, page 145 

Broadwater, Pvt. William, Mar. 
"71, page 145 

Brock, Miss Edith Honored, Mar. 
"76, page 672 

Brown, Jacob, Book Ready, Sept. 
"76, page 704 

Brown, Jacob Legacy (Relatives), 
+ picture, Sept. 74, page 509 

Brown, Marshall, Author of 
Harvey Genealogy, Sept. 73, 
page 444; Sept. ’75, page 605 

Browning, Captain Named the 
County ‘‘Garrett,’’ + picture, 
Dec. ’72, page 345 

Browning, Ches., 
June 73, page 425 

Browning, Mr. and Mrs. Cheston 
H., Sr., + pieture; June ’73, page 
418 

Browning, Getty, + picture, Dec. 
"70, page 139 

Browning, Meshack: ‘‘Meshack’s 
Millstones,’’+ picture, Mar. ’73, 


sLie Metal: 


page 411 

Browning, Sgt. Meshack, Mar. ’71, 
page 145 

Browning, Thomas, Home of 


(Browning’s Dam), + picture, 
Sept. ’72, page 323; Errata, Dec. 
"72, page 347 
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Brule, ‘“‘American Eagle’’ paint- 
ing, Garrett National Bank, 
photo by G. David Green, Dec. 
74, page 539 

Buckel, Miss Sheila, Maid of 
Honor Autumn Glory Festival, 
1972, + picture, Sept. 72, page 
340 

Buser, Dr. Wm. H., New County 
Supt., + picture, Sept. ’72, page 
308 

Bush, Miss Inez, Dec. ’75, page 631 

Butscher, Thomas, Is New 
G.C.H.S. President, + picture, 
Sept. ’73, page 431 

Byron, Congressman Goodloe, 
Flag for Hospital, + picture, 
Dec. ’72, page 358 

Calderwood, Paul T., picture, 
Sept. ’71, page 177 

Callis, Stanley, Director, + pic- 
ture, Dec. ’76, page 731 

Casteel, Nathan, Formal Notifi- 
cation to Road Supervision Job 
— 1869, Dec. ’72, page 395 

Casteel, Thomas, Mar. ’71, page 
150 

Chisholm, Wm. A., ‘‘Spanish 
American Veteran Honored,’’ + 
picture, Dec. ’70, page 139 

Close, Wilbur, Dead at 50, Mar. 
"71, page 144 

Coddington, Pvt. Robert, Mar. ’71, 
page 146 

College, Original Citizens’ Study 
Committee, Sept. ’71, page 196 

Comp, George, ‘‘Fireman of the 
Year,” + picture, Dec. ’72, page 
363 

Comstock, Jim, June ’75, page 572; 
Sept. ’75, page 602 

Cresap Family Genealogy in Oak- 
land Library, Mar. ’74, page 482 

Custer, Richard Ray, Dec. ’%6, 
page 728 

Dabney, Attorney Thomas B., Jr., 
Beard Contest Winner, + pic- 
ture, Dec. ’72, page 359 

Dawson, Walter Wyatt, Sept. ’75, 
page 603 

DeWitt, Corp. John, Mar. ’71, page 
149 

DeWitt, Henry, Mar. ’71, page 149 


DeWitt, Richard, Mar. ’71, page 
149 

Drain (Drane), Pvt. James, Mar. 
"71, page 146 

Drain (Drane), Pvt. Thomas, Mar. 
71, page 146 

Droege, Joseph E., Mar. ’75, page 
069 

Duke, Charles M., Astronaut to 
Moon, June ’72, page 289 

Durst, John Lightfoot, Mar. ’71, 
page 149 

Durst, Ross Compton, Sept. ’73, 
page 434 

Elliot, John S., Dec. ’75, page 630 

Errata: Re Thomas Browning 
family picture in Sept. issue, 
Dec. ’72, page 347 

Evans, Z. Bond, Dec. ’74, page 937 

Feld, Frank H., + picture, Mar. 
"73, page 399 

Feld, Irvin, + picture, Mar.) 73, 
page 404 

Fickes, Lloyd, + picture, Mar. ’73, 
page 406 

Filbert, George B., Dec. ’75, page 
631 

Filby, P. William, Director Md. 
Hist. Society, Mar. ’77, page 736 

Ford, Camping party at Swallow 
Falls, picture, Sept. ’72, page 329 

Ford, Henry, washing socks, 
Swallow Falls, picture, Sept. ’72, 
page 330 

Fowler, James A., + picture, Dec. 
72, page 379 

Franc, Muriel Robinson, Autumn 
Glory Festival picture, Dec. ’72, 
page 309 

France (Frantz), Capt. Joseph, 
Mar. ’71, page 150 

Friend, Goldsbery Homestead, 
Waverly, Ohio, picture, June ’70, 
page 77 

Friend, Hiram Mitchell, + pic- 
ture, June ’70, page 82 

Friend, Hiram M. and Rachel A., 
+ picture, June ’70, page 79 

Friend, Joseph Fletcher II, + 
picture, Mar. ’72, page 247 


Friend, Walter May, Dec. ’74, 
page 937 
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Friend, Walter M. and Sarah J., + 
picture, June ’70, page 81 

Frost Family, June ’76, page 677 

Garrett County’ Bicentennial 
Citizen, (Robert B. Garrett ) + 
picture, June ’76, page 674 

Garrett County Bicentennial Com- 
mission Is Named, Mar. ’74, 
page 484 

G.C.H.S. Centennial 
Dec. ’71, page 205 

G.C.H.S. Glades Star Editor’s 
‘‘Good Intentions’’ Sept. ’72, 
page 304 

Garrett County Honored Dead: 
Korean War Roll, Sept. ’72, page 
ole ’Vietnam=s=War, Dec.” 72, 
page 367; World War I, Mar. ’72, 
page 229; World War II, June 
72, page 280-281; War of 1812, 
March ’71, page 141 

Garrett County Superintendent, 
New, Dr. W’m H. Buser, + 
picture, Sept. ’72, page 308 

‘Garrett Guards,’’ + picture, Dec. 
"72, page 349 

Garrett, John Work, + picture, 


Committee, 


June 70, page 88; + picture, 
Sept. ’70, page 97; + picture, 
Mar. ’72, page 259 

Garrett, Robert Browning, Bi- 
centennial Citizen, + picture, 
June ’76, page 674; Memoirs, 
June ’76, page 674 

. Gibson, Miss Mary Lynn, Autumn 
Glory Queen and Maids of 
Honor, + picture, Sept. ’72, page 
339-340 

Gibson, Miss Mary Lynn being 
crowned queen, + picture, Dec. 
"72, page 348 

Glades Star Publisher 30 years (D. 
R. “Mose’’ Sincell), Mar. ’71, 
page 143 

ery... UC.. + picture, Mar. 4/0, 
page 62 

Goldstein, Hon. Louis L., + pic- 
ture, June ’76, page 673; Address 
to G.C.H.S. Annual Meeting, 
Sept. ’76, page 693 

Gowar (Gower), Pvt. Nicholas, 
Mar. ’71, page 146 
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Grant, William W., Chief Staff 
Attorney, Court of Special 
Appeals of Maryland, Mar. ’77, 
page 700 

Green, G. David, photographer, 
pictures in Garrett National 
Bank, Dec. ’74, page 539 

Griffith, Pvt. John, Mar. ’71, page 
146 

Guild, Dr. Nelson P. at Garrett 
Community College Commence- 
ment, + picture, Sept. ’73, page 
438 

Hamill, Chief Judge Stuart F. 
Resigns, March ’77, page 791 

Harvey Family of Garrett County, 
Md., Dec. ’73, page 458 

Harvey Family Genealogy in Oak- 
land Library, Mar. ’74, page 481 

Harvey Genealogy published by 
Marshall Brown, Sept. ’75, page 
605 

Helbig, Mrs. Ethel M-, June ’70, 
page 600 

Hershberger, Daniel W., Mar. ’74, 
page 472 

Hiebert, Dr. Ray Eldon, Co-author 
A Grateful Remembrance, 
Story of Montgomery County, 
Mar. ’77, page 737 

Howard, Mrs. J. G. (Martha) 100th 
Birthday, Dec. ’75, page 646; 
Mrs. Martha, Mar. ’77, page 735 

Jacob, Elder Jeremiah, June ’72, 
page 292 

Jarboe, John M. (Max), Dec. ’74, 
page 937 

Jarrett, Mrs. David (Letter from), 
June ’76, page 676 

Jefferson Award, Thomas, to 
Ralph E. Weber, + picture, 
Mar. ’70, page 72 

Johnson, Reverdy, June ’76, page 
678 

Jones, Charles A., Dec. ’74, page 
937; Mar. ’75, page 903 

Jones, E. Ray,+ picture, Dec. ’75, 
page 629 

Jones, (First name unknown), 
Mar. ’71, page 190 

Jones, Lewis R., Family Heirloom 
spoons + picture, June ’72, page 
276 
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Jones, Lewis R., Named District 
Judge, + picture, Sept. ’71, page 
184 

Jones, Sam, Day, Sept. ’76, page 
708 

Keller, Dr. Bayard T., Sept. ’72, 
page 302 

Kemp, Pvt. Jonathan, Mar. ’71, 
page 150 

Kirby, (First name unknown), 
Mar. ’71, page 150 

Knoyer, Sgt. George, Mar. ’71, 
page 150 

Korean War, Garrett Co. Roll of 
Honored Dead, Sept. ’72, page 
317 

‘Leary (Miss) Marion B. Day,” + 
picture, Sept. ’75, page 619 

Lee, Pvt. Frederick, Mar. ’71, 
page 146 

Lee, Pvt. Jacob, Mar. ’71, page 146 

Levering, Dr. Ralph B., Editor 
Carroll County Maryland, A 
History 1837-1976, Mar. ’77, page 
fot 

Loar, Pvt. George, Mar. ’71, page 
146 

MacMaster, Dr. Richard K., Co- 
author, A Grateful Remem- 
brance, The Story of Mont- 
gomery County, Mar. ’77, page 
737 

Mason 950 Years, (D. R. ‘‘Mose’”’ 
Sincell), Mar. ’71, page 143 

McCarty, Isaac, June ’72, page 292 

McComas, Dr. J. Lee, Mar. ’70, 
page 71 

McCullough, Dr. Raymond, Dec. 
74, page 548; + picture, Sept. 
"79, page 601 

McMullen, Pvt. John, Mar. ’71, 
page 149 

McMullen, Pvt. Thomas, Mar. ’71, 
page 149 


McRobie, Elisha, Mar. ’71, page 
150 


McRobie, John, Mar. ’71, page 150 


Mercy Chapel: Chapel Grave- 
stones Listed (1974) Appendix I, 
Dec. ’74, page 547; Church 
Household Listed (1974), 
Appendix V, Dec. ’74, page 547; 
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Ministers, Appendix II, Dec. ’74, 
page 547; Roll of Sunday School 
(1886-1896), Dec. ’74, page 548 

Methodists, Early of Oakland 
Circuit, June ’71, page 173 

Methodist Ministers, St. Paul’s 
Methodist Church, Oakland, 
1850-1875, Mar. ’73, page 411 

Milholland, Pvt. Stephen, Mar. ’71, 
page 146 

Miller, Barbara and Descendants 
(5 generations) + picture, June 
1972, page 299 

Miller, Mrs. Barbara, Dec. ’74, 
page 936 

Miller, Melchior Family, + pic- 
tures, Mar. ’72, pate 251; + 
picture, June ’72, page 295 

Miller, Mr. and Mrs. W’m, + 
picture June ’72, page 297 

Millers, Four in International 
Auto, picture, June ’72, page 298 

Mitchell, Miss A. Lucille, Sept. ’76, 
page 708 

Moon Family Genealogy in Oak- 
land Library, Mar. ’74, page 482 

Mosser “Cla tye ” (Grover 
Cleveland) Mar. ’73, page 406 

Nathan, Charles C. Sept. ’76, page 
708 

Naylor, Paul B., Mar. ’71, page 
151; Gift Funds Masonic Temple 
Memorial at Oakland, June ’74, 
page 486; Grand Lodge of 
Masons Dedicate Cornerstone, 
Dec. ’75, page 691 

Naylor, Mrs. Sarah E., + picture, 

June ’74, page 487 

Neff, Kathy, Miss Maryland 1972, 

picture, Dec. ’72, page 348 

Nethken, Catherine, Dec. ’73, page 
445 

Newman, Pvt. George B., Mar. 
"71, page 146 





Paugh Genealogy in Oakland 
Library, Mar. ’74, page 482 


Price, Walter, W.,7carolyaeMy 
Heart in Wonder,’’ Dec. ’71, 
page 220; poem: ‘‘Veterans Me- 
morial Day,” Mar. ’72, page 229 


Radcliffe, George L., June ’75, 
page 600 
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Rathbun, Franklin E., First Supt. 
Garrett Co. Schools, Sept. ’74, 
page 917 

Remley, Miss Beverly, Maid of 
Honor Autumn Glory Festival, 
1972, picture, Sept. ’72, page 340 

Reunions, 57 (1912-1969), June ’70, 


page 73 

Rhodes, Pvt. Daniel, Mar. ’71, 
page 146 

Riley, Mrs. Mary Belle, Mar. ’77, 
page 737 


Rodeheaver, Corp. P. S., + pic- 
ture, Mar. ’72, page 237 

Rylands, The, Mar. ’75, page 949 

Savage, Edward H., June ’76, page 
678 

Savage, Harry M., Mar. ’75, page 
069 

Savage, Sgt. Robinson, Mar. ’71, 
page 145 

Savages, Sherman G. et al., Sept. 
"79, page 623 

Schooley, Hondra Lefever, + 
picture, Mar. ’71, page 148 

Schools: Public School Directory 
of Garrett County, 1877-1878, 
June ’75, page 985; Secretary- 
Examiners, Dec. ’74, page 940; 
Trustees of Garrett County, 
Mar. ’74, page 474 

Senior Citizen of Bicentennial 
Year, Robert B. Garrett, June 
"76, page 674 

Seton, Mother 
Canonized, Mar. 
June ’76, page 678 

Shaffer Genealogy in Oakland 
Library, Mar. ’74, page 481 

Shaffer, Robert, Publishes History 
of Crellin, Md., Sept. ’76, page 
ae 

Shaw, Dr. Luther G., picture, Sept. 
‘71, page 181 

Shirer, W’m Ernest, + picture, 
Sept. ’69, page 32 

Siford (Sivert), Pvt. David, Mar. 
"71, page 146 

Sincell, Donald RR. “‘Mose,” + 
picture, Mar. ’71, page 143 

Sincell, Robert, Citizen of Year 
Award (Rotary), Mar. ’75, page 
968 


Elizabeth 
76, page 670; 
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Sines, Major Henry, Mar. ’71, page 
150 

Sisler, Samuel, Mar. ’71, page 145 

smith, Clo D.,~ *(1904) *Edith 
Townshend Bride of, picture, 
Sept. ’76, page 706 

Spanish-American Veteran: W’m 
C. Chisholm, picture, Dec. ’70, 
page 139 

Spanish War Veterans of Garrett 
County, Mar. ’72, page 233 

Spiker, Pvt. Adam, Mar. ’71, page 
149 

Spillman, Pvt. Peter, Mar. ’71, 
page 149 

Spoerlein, Franklin E., Dec. ’76, 
page 728 

Stanton, Aza C.: Offset litho- 
praphSwe tei picLure.ss Mar. 673, 
page 405 

Stanton Family, June ’76, page 
676; 681 

Stanton Genealogy in Oakland 
Library, Mar. ’74, page 481 

Stanton, Pvt. Joshua, Mar. 771, 
page 149 

Stegmaier, Dr. Harry I., Sept. ’73, 
page 429; + picture, Dec. ’73, 
page 499 

Steyer, John III, Mar. ’71, page 150 

Steyer, W’m, ‘Rifle Match,” + 
picture, Dec. ’70, page 131 

Strauss, Mrs. Mary Honored, Mar. 
"76, page 665 

Strawbridge, Rev. Robert, June 
"72, page 286 


Tarbell, John H., photographer, 
Mar. ’75, page 569 


Teets: ‘‘Oakland Station,” paint- 
ing in Garrett National Bank, 
photo by G. David Green, Dec. 
"74, page 939 


Telegraphers Seniority List (June 
1914) on Cumberland Division, 
B&O R.R., Dec. ’75, page 648 


Thayer, Fred A. III, New Associ- 
ate Judge Fourth Judicial 
Circuit, Saypicturewy Maragurr’, 
page 742 


‘‘Thekla, Miss,”’ 
Dec. ’71, page 219 


Comes Home, 
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“They Won Prizes,” in Autumn 
Glory Festival, Dec. ’72, page 
391 

Thompson, Mrs. Emma C., Sept. 
76, page 708 

Tomlinson, Pvt. Jesse, Mar. 771, 
page 149 

Townshend, Edith, 1904 Bride of C. 
D. Smith, + picture, Sept. ’76, 
page 706 

Turner, Howard, Dec. ’74, page 937 

Turney, Roy C., Dec. ’74, page 937 

Veterans: Korean War (Garrett 
Co.), Sept. ’72, page 317 

Vietnam (Garrett Co.), Dec. ’72, 
page 367; War of 1812 (Garrett 
Co.), Mar. ’71, page 141; World 
War I (Garrett Co.), Mar. ’72, 
page 229; World War I Vets at 
1969 Memorial Day Observance, 
Oakland, + picture, Mar. ’72, 
page 228; World War II (Garrett 
Co.), June ’72, page 280-281 

Wallace (Lew), General Lewis, 
Dec. '71, page 203 

Walsh, Judge W’m of Allegany 
County, Sept. ’76, page 705 

Walts (Waltz) Cpl. John, Mar. ’71, 
page 149 

Warner, Nancy M., Co-author 
Carroll County Maryland, A 
History 1837-1976, Mar. ’77, page 
737 

Watters, Rev. William, June ’72, 
page 287 

Weber, H. P., Mar. ’70, page 71 

Weber, Logan, Mar. ’70, page 71 

Weber, Ralph E., Mar. ’70, page 71 

Weber, William, Mar. ’70, page 71 

Weeks, Hubert M., Exclusive 
Agent, + picture, June ’71, page 
169 

Weeks, Mrs. Thekla Fundenberg, 
Dec. ’71, page 219 

Weimer, Miss Josie, Dec. ’74, page 
937 

Whyte, Hon. W’m Pinkney, (Gov. 
of Maryland) + picture, Mar. 
"12, page 225 

Wilburn, Walter, Mar. ’71, page 
192 

Wilson Family History Reviewed, 
Sept. ’71, page 188 
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Wilson Family Genealogy in Oak- 
land Library, Mar. ’74, page 482 
Wilson, Merritt J., June ’76, page 

678 
Winslow, Mrs. George L., June ’75, 


page 600 
Woltz, Margaret Taylor, Co-author 
Carroll County, Maryland, A 


History 1837-1976, Mar. ’77, page 
737 
Young, John W., Astronaut to 
Moon, June ’72, page 289 
Zimmerman, Prof. Charles A., + 
picture, Mar. ’75, page 9563 
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Baltimore & Ohio R.R. Station, 
Oakland, picture, Sept. ’72, page 
316 

Bank, First National of Oakland, 
picture, Mar. ’76, page 694 

Bausch & Lomb, Sept. ’71, page 
185 

Bicentennial Trail Marker 
Dedicated, Mar. ’76, page 660 

Bicentennial Trail of Western Md., 


Sites marked, map, Mar. ’76, 
page 662 

Bloomington, Maryland, Sept. ’74, 
page 927 


Bloomington, The Bloomington 
Story, + picture, Mar. ’77, page 
733 

Braddock Military Road, June ’75, 
page 9569; Sept. ’75, page 612; 
Dec. ’75, page 634; + pictures 

Brownings Foodland, ‘‘From 
Country Store to Supermarket’, 
+ pictures, June ’73, page 413 

Browning Knob, + picture, 
Dec. ’70, page 134 

Carnation Milk Plant, Mar. ’76, 


page 665 

C. & O. Canal, + picture, Dec. ’70, 
page 123 

Churches: Accident, Mt. Zion 


Lutheran, picture, June ’72, page 
, 298; Avilton, St. Ann’s Catholic, 
Dec. ’71, page 217; Blooming 
Rose, St. Mary’s Catholic, + 
picture, Sept. °71, page 192; 
Catholic Churches in Garrett 
County, Sept. ’71, page 190; + 
pictures, Dec. ’71, page 209; 
Churches in Garrett County, 
Mar. ’72, page 243; Friends at 
Friendsville, June ’70, page 81; 
Gnegy on Rt. 219, + picture, 
Mar. ’70, page 65; Grantsville, 
St. Stephen’s Catholic, picture, 
Dec. ’71, page 215; Kitzmiller, 
Immaculate Conception, + 
picture, Mar. ’72, page 245; 
Mercy Chapel, Mill Run, Md., 
Dec. ’74, page 529; Methodist 


Pioneers, June ’72, page 286; Mt. 
Lake Park Bethel United 
Methodist, + picture, Mar. ’70, 
page 67; Oakland, St. Paul’s 
Methodist, + picture, June ’72, 
page 293; Oakland, St. Peter’s 
Catholic Church, + picture, Dec. 
71, page 210; St. Paul’s and St. 
John’s Evangelical Lutheran 
175th Anniverary (Accident) 
Dec. ’75, page 641 

Civic Club of Oakland — Mini 
Park, + picture, Dec. ’76, page 
732 

College, Garrett Community First 
Commencement, + picture, 
Sept. ’73, page 437; Expanding, 
Mar. ’77, page 751 

Community Schools of Garrett 
County, Mar. ’74, page 469; June 
"74, page 494 + picture; Sept. 
74, page 515; Dec. ’74, page 540; 
Mar. ’75, page 9590; June ’75, 
page 9085; Sept. ’75, page 619; 
Dec. ’75, page 643; Mar. ’76, 
page 666; June ’76, page 681; 
Sept. ’76, page 702; Dec. ’76, 
page 727; Mar. ’77, page 744 

“Country Store to Supermarket”’ 
(Browning’s Foodland) pictures, 
June ’73, page 413 

Crellin, History published by 
Robert Shaffer, Sept. ’76, page 
712 

Crellin School, 
"74, page 917 

Cumberland Division (Teleg- 
raphers list) B&O R.R., Dec. ’75, 
page 648 

Davis Coal & Coke Company, June 
"76, page 686 

Deep Creek Power Plant, Dec. ’75, 
page 642 

Deer Park ‘“DE”’ Tower (B&O 
R.R.) + picture, June 71, page 
164 

Deer Park, Garrett Cottage, + 
picture, Sept. ’70, page 107 

Deer Park Grade, B&O Mallet at, 


+ picture, Sept. 
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+ picture, Sept. ’72, page 335 

“Deer Park and Oakland” (B&O 
Hotel ad, 1891), Sept. ’72, page 
305 

Education — see ‘‘Schools’’ under 
‘*Places”’ 

First National Bank of Oakland, + 
picture, Mar. ’76, page 654 

Foodland, ‘“‘Country Store to Su- 
permarket’’, + picture, June 
73, page 413 

Fuller-Baker Log House Site #1 
Bicen. Trail Map, June ’76, page 
678 

Garrett Community College, 
Opened, Sept. ’71, page 179 

Garrett Cottage, Deer Park, + 
picture, Sept. ’70, page 107 

Garrett County Graves, D.A.R. 
Recording, June ’75, page 099 

Garrett C.H. Cornerstone laid, + 
picture, Dec. ’72, page 343 

Garrett Natl. Bank lobby Fine Art 
Gallery, pictures, Dec. ’74, page 
938 

Garrett Co. Hist. Soc. Museum 
listed Natl. Directory, June 771, 
page 163 

Garrett State Forest, Formerly 
Swallow Falls State Forest, Mar. 
"77, page 747 

Ghost Towns: .... 

Barnum, W. Va., Sept. ’74, page 
o27 

Bayard, W. Va., June ’74, page 
004 

Blaine, W. Va., June ’74, page 508 
Chaffee, W. Va., June ’74, page 
008; + picture, Sept. ’74, page 
920 

Dill, W. Va., (Potomac Manor, W. 
Va.), June ’74, page 907 

Dobbin, W. Va., June ’74, page 
304 

Dodson, Md., June ’74, page 506 
Elk Garden, W. Va., June ’74, 


page 907 

Emoryville, W. Va., June ’74, 
page 907 

Gleason, W. Va., + picture, June 
"74, page 506 


Gorman, Md., + picture, June 
"74, page 505 
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Gormania, W. Va., June ’74, page 
905 
Hamill, W. Va., June ’74, page 508 
Hampshire, W. Va., Sept. ’74, 
page 027 
Harrison, W. Va., June ’74, page 
907 
Henry, W. Va., June ’74, page 004 
Hubbard, W. Va., June ’74, page 
9206 
Kempton, Md., June ’74, page 903 
Kitzmiller, Md. (Ghost Towns 
Upper Potomac), June ’74, page 
508 
Louise, Md., Sept. ’74, page 526 
Oakmont, W. Va., June ’74, page 
307 
Potomac Manor (Dill, W. Va.), 
June ’74, page 507 
Schell, W. Va., June ’74, page 506 
Shallmar, Md., June ’74, page 906 
Shaw, W. Va., Sept. ’74, page 526 
Steyer (Stoyer), June ’74, page 
305 
Upper Potomac, of, June ’74, 
page 903 
Vindex, Md., Sept. ’74, page 520 
Wallman, Md., June ’74, page 906 
Warnocks, W. Va., Sept. ’74, page 
O21 
Wilson, W. Va., June ’74, page 904 
Windom, W. Va., Sept. ’74, page 
Sy 
Gleason, W. Va., Ruins of Coal & 
Coke Co., + picture, June ’74, 
page 907 
Gorman R.R. Station, 1956, + 
picture, June ’74, page 909 
Graves of Garrett County, 
Recorded by D.A.R., June ’75, 
page 099 
H-P Stores, + pictures, Mar. ’73, 
page 398 | 
Hoop Pole Ridge, Mar. ’71, page 
148 
Hoyes Store Building, + picture, 
Sept. ’76, page 701 
Hutton, Drilling for Gas 1908, + 
picture, Mar. ’71, page 199 
Industries, New in County: Dec. 
72, page 355; Bausch & Lomb, 
Mt. Lake Park; Carnation Milk, 
Oakland; Clothing Factories, 


| 
| 
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Deer Park and Grantsville; 
Hardwood Processing plants, 
Oakland; Nestle Boiling Spring 
Water Plant, Deer Park; 
Sterling Processing, Oakland 

Kempton, Md., + picture, June 
"76, page 682 

Kempton Schools, Mar. ’77, page 
744 

Knights of Pythias Building, 
Oakland, + picture, Dec. ’73, 
page 493 

Little Meadows Stone House Inn, 
June ’72, page 263 

Llangallan (Llangollan-Bloom- 
ington), June ’75, page 989 

Maryland, Road Signs, history of 
name, + picture, Dec. ’70, page 
138-139 

Meadow Mt. Kimmell’s Pulpwood 
Dock, + picture, Sept. ’70, page 
i 

Meadow Mt. Logging Camp, 
picture, Sept. ’70, page 113 

Meadow Mt. Lumber Camp, + 
picture, Dec. ’70, page 140 

Meadow Mt. Lumber Co. Camp 41, 
+ picture, Sept. ’70, page 118; 
Camp #3, + picture, Sept. ’70, 
page 119 

Mill Run, Md., Mercy Chapel, Dec. 


"74, page 528 
Mt. Lake Park Auditorium 
collapse, + picture, Mar. ’70, 
page 71 


,Mt. Lake Park in Its ‘‘Heyday,” + 
picture, Sept. 69, page 17 

Mt. Lake Park ‘‘MK”’ tower (B&O 
R.R.) + picture, June ’71, page 
164 

Mt. Lake Park R.R. Station, + 
picture, Sept. ’69, page 23 

Mt. Lake Park Hotel Razed, + 
picture, Sept. ’69, page 19 

Mt. Mitchell, Highest in Eastern 
States, picture, Dec. ’70, page 
a) 


National Archives, Washington, 
D.C., June ’73, page 425 


National Hotel, Grantsville, June 
76, page 691 
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New Industry located in snow- 
storm (Bausch & Lomb), Sept. 
"71, page 185 

Oakland Amtrak Stop, Dec. ’75, 
page 642 

Oakland B&O Station, + picture, 
June ’71, page 166 

Oakland, B&O Depot (medal), 
Mar. ’77, page 741 

Oakland First National Bank, + 
picture, June ’76, page 692 

Oakland Flood, + picture, (1912), 
Mar. ’76, page 653 

Oakland Maryland Theater, + 
picture, Dec. ’73, page 453 

Oakland Mini-Park, Civic Club 
project, Dec. ’76, page 732 

Pennington Cottage, Deer Park, + 
picture, Dec. ’69, page 51 

Ridgely, Memories of, + picture, 
June 76, page 684 

Savage River Valley, The, Sept. 
69, page 637; Dec. ’69, page 45 

Schools: 

Academy, Sang Run 1830, June 
74, page 498 

Accident and Deer Park com- 
munities 1860, June ’74, page 499 
Accident Souvenir 1910, + pic- 
ture, Sept. 75, page 628 
Armistead, + picture, Mar. ’79, 
page 909 
Armistead and Paradise, + 
picture, Mar. ’75, page 999 
Ashby, 1823, June ’74, page 498 

Bernard, Sept. ’76, page 702 

Bittinger, + picture, June ’75, 
page 994 

Blooming Rose (Ridge) 1796, 
June ’74, page 497 

Bloomington (3), + picture, June 
"70, page 088 

Bray (now Clyde Sines farm) 
Sept. ’75, page 623 

Broadford (Broad Ford) 1907- 
1935, Dec.. 775, page 643; 
Teachers listed 1907-1935, Dec. 
79, page 644; Student list 1907- 
1935, Dec. ’75, page 649 

Broad Ford Elementary and 
Southern Middle Schools, Dec. 
"76, page 727 

Casselman, June ’75, page 597 
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Colored in Garrett County, Mar. 
74, page 478 

Community of Garrett County, 
see Community Schools 

Compton, June ’74, page 499 

Crellin, + picture, Sept. ’74, page 
917 

Early Districts (1831), June ’74, 
page 495 

Fort Hill, + picture, Mar. ’76, 
page 666 

Foxtown, (Md.), Sept. ’75, page 
620 

Frankville (Crabtree Valley), + 
picture, Dec. ’74, page 542; Mar. 
76, page 666 

Garrett County, Mar. ’74, page 
469 

Grantsville 1840-1868, June ’74, 
page 499 

Kempton, Md., 1924, + picture, 
June ’76, page 682 , 686; Mar. 
"77, page 744 

Lageer, Md., + picture, Sept. ’75, 
page 620 

Little Crossings, June ’74, page 
497 

Mt. Zion 1816, June ’74, page 497 
Myers, + picture, June ’75, page 
090 

Paradise, + picture, Mar. ’75, 
page 909 

Paradise and Armistead, + 
picture, Mar. ’75, page 559 

Parochial, June ’74, page 499 

Rich Hill’? picture? June’ 775, 
page 997 

Ridgely, June ’76, page 681 
Rinehart (Sunnyside, Sussan’s 
Church) 1820, June ’74, page 498 
Ryans Glade (Bear Range), 1850, 
June ’74, page 499 

Sang Run, Sept. ’75, page 623-627 
Sang Run Academy 1830, June 
74, page 498 

Sebold, Sept. ’75, page 625 


Selby’s Port (Selbysport), June 
74, page 498 

Silver Knob 1910, + picture, Mar. 
"76, page 668 


St. Joseph’s College, June ’76, 
page 678 
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Strecker, + picture, Dec. ’74, 
page 949 
Sunnyside (Rinehart) Sussan’s 
Church 1820, June ’74, page 498 
Turner, + picture, Dec. ’74, page 
040 
Walnut Bottom, + picture, Mar. 
"79, page 907 
Wilson, + picture, Mar. ’70, page 
300 
Stone House Inn, Little Meadows, 
+ picture, June ’72, page 263 
Swallow Falls: Henry Ford’s 
Camping Party, picture, Sept. 
"72, page 329 
Swallow Falls: Henry Ford 
laundering in, picture, Sept. ’72, 
page 330 
Swallow Falls State Forest 
Renamed Garrett State Forest, 
Mar. ’77, page 747 
Swanton, Gun Battle at Post Office 
1925, Mar. ’72, page 246 
Telephone Company, Garrett 
County, June ’73, page 428 
Towns, Ghosts of Upper Potomac, 
June ’74, page 503 
Train, Amtrak Turbo, Oakland, + 
picture, Dec. ’72, page 373 
Upper Potomac Ghost Towns 
(article), June ’74, page 503 
Wilson Pioneer Log House, + 
picture, Dec. ’69, page 52 
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RPEL LN .Casacens 


Advertisement: 1842 New and 
Extraordinary Traveling 
Accommodations, Dec. ’72, page 
374 

Address Given by Hon. L. L. 
Goldstein, Sept. ’76, page 693 

Altamont Train: Cincinnatian, + 
picture, Sept. ’72, page 334 

A&C (Alerting and Communica- 
tions) Radio network, Dec. ’75, 
page 642 

‘“‘American Eagle’’ picture by 
Brule, Garrett National Bank, 
photo by G. David Green, Dec. 
74, page 939 

Amtrak Stop at Oakland, Dec. ’75, 
page 642 

Amtrak Turbo Train at Oakland, 
+ picture, Deci’ 72; page 373 

‘April 1917 — We Were at War,”’ 
March ’72, page 228 

Artifacts Found at Friendsville 
1972, Sept. ’72, page 336 

AMHS (Association Maryland 
Historical Societies) meets Oct. 
23rd, in Baltimore, Sept. ’71, 
page 180 

Artifacts, New in Museum, Dec. 
"76, page 730 

Autumn Glory Centennial Jubilee 
Program 1972, Dec. ’72, page 349 

Autumn Glory Festival Announce- 
ment, Sept. ’70, page 104 

Autumn Glory Festival Ends, Dec. 
72, page 359 

Autumn Glory Festival — Garrett 
Notes, Sept. ’69, page 20 


Autumn Glory Festival Pictures 


from 1972 Parade; Appalachian 
Wagon Train; Drane House; 
State Comptroller Louis Gold- 
stein; ‘‘Horn of Plenty;”’’ 
‘‘Keystone Cops’? — Oakland 
Jaycees; Prichard, (Mrs. Helen) 
on white horse leading parade; 
“Snoopy Shoots Down Evil’ all 
in Dec. ’72, pages 355-366 

Autumn Glory Festival Sponsored 
by Lions Club, June ’72, page 265 


Autumn Glory Parade 1975, + 
picture, Dec. ’75, page 647 

Autumn Glory Queen (Miss Mary 
Lynn Gibson), + picture, Sept. 
"72, page 339 

Baltimore’s Bicentennial 
Regiment, Dec. ’75, page 631 

Baltimore & Ohio Accommodation 
trains: #36, + picture, June ’71, 
page 168; #55, + picture, June 
"71, page 169 

B&O Cumberland East 
Division, 
page 168 

B&O West End Snow Plow, + 
picture, June ’71, page 165 

B&O Depot, Oakland, Medal, Mar. 
"77, page 741 

B&O Mallet at Deer Park Grade, 
Sept. ’72, page 335 

B&O National Limited, + picture, 
June ’71, page 167 

B&O Oakland Station, + picture, 
June ’71, page 166 

B&O No. 11 Final run Washington- 
Cincinnati, + picture, June ’71 


End 
+ picture, June ’71, 


page 166 

B&O R.R. “From a Main Stem 
Scrapbook”” + pictures, June 
"71, page 164 


B&O R.R. History under John 
Work Garrett, June ’70, page 88; 
Sept. ’70, page 97 

B&O Towers: ‘‘DE”’ Deer Park, + 
picture, June ’71, page 164; 
““MK’’ Mt. Lake Park, + pic- 
ture, June ’71, page 164 

Bank, First National Oakland, + 
pictures, Mar. ’76, page 654 

Bear Camp Marker, + picture, 
Mar. ’70, page 57; + picture, 
June 72, page 291 

Bicentennial celebration Bloom- 
ington, + picture, Mar. ’77, page 
Wo3 

Bicentennial projects for Garrett 
County, Dec. ’76, page 717 

Bicentennial Theme, G.C.H.S. 
meeting, Sept. 76, page 693 
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Bicentennial Trail Marker 
Dedicated, Mar. ’76, page 660 

Bicentennial Trail Western Md. 
Sites Marked, map, Mar. ’76, 
page 662 

Bicentennial Tree, To Dedicate a, 
Dec. ’76, page 716 

Bicentennial Trees Named in 
County, Dec. ’76, page 715 

Bicentennial Trees of Maryland, 
Mar. ’77, page 749 

Blooming Rose Catholic Church 
Site, + picture, Sept. ’71, page 
192 

Bloomington, ‘‘Borderside,’’ + 
picture, Dec. ’69, page 53 

Bloomington, ‘‘Moody Papers,” 
Dec. ’70, page 127 

Bloomington Story, The, Dec. ’76, 
page 716 

Blue Ridge Parkway, + pictures, 
Dec. ’70, page 139 

Books: Carroll County Maryland, 
A History 1837-1976, Mar. ’77, 
page 737; Bloomington Story, 
The, Mar. ’77, page 733; Grate- 
ful Remembrance, A. The 
Story of Montgomery County, 
Mar. 777, page 737 

‘‘Borderside,’’ Bloomington, + 
picture, Dec. ’69, page 53 

BPW Monument Unveiled, + 
picture, Dec. ’76, page 713 

Braddock Military Road, June ’75, 
page 969; Sept. ’75, page 612; + 
pictures, Dec. ’75, page 634 

Briner, Charles L. Plaque, Dec. 
"76, page 729 

Brown’s Miscellaneous Writings, 
Sept. ’74, page 513; Book Ready, 
Sept. ’76, page 704 

Butscher, Thomas, Speech, 
Dedication Aiken Bicent. Tree, 
Dec. ’76, page 716 

“Gam Youve Help?’ 0) DsAsR. 
Recording Garrett Co. Graves, 
June ’75, page 999 

Canonization of Mother Elizabeth 
Ann Seton, Mar. ’76, page 670 

Carnation Milk Plant, Mar. ’76, 
page 665 

Casselman Bridge: Plaque 
dedication + pictures, June ’72, 
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page 269; Re-Cap, June ’72, page 
968: Restoration related, Mar. 
74, Page 482; To be restored, 
Sept. ’75, page 610; Historical, + 
pictures, June ’72, page 269 

Centennial Commission planning 
special events, Mar. ’72, page 
231 

“Centennial Events,’’ Dec. ’72, 
page 346 

Centennial Narration, Robert B. 
Garrett, Dec. ’72, page 392 


“Centennial Plates’, June ’73, 
page 416 

Churches, see ‘‘Churches’’ under 
‘*Places”’ 


Cincinnatian (train) at Altamont, 
+ picture, Sept. ’'72, page 334 

Citizen of Year Award (Rotary) to 
Robert Sincell, Mar. ’75, page 
068 

Comet Kohoutek becomes visible, 
June ’74, page 488 

Comments, Mr. Hamilton re 
“Portrait of Liberty’’, Dec. ’76, 
page 729 

Committees and Cast of ‘‘Portrait 
of Liberty’’, Dec. ’76, pages 722- 
24 

Community Center Libraries 
project, Mar. ’74, page 483 

Community Library aides and 
hours: Crellin, Finzel, Mar. ’74, 
page 482; Kitzmiller & Friends- 
ville, Mar. ’74, page 483 

Correction: Friend-Goldsbery 
Reunion, Dec. ’70, page 126 

County Commissioners procla- 
mation, Mar. ’72, page 223 

Court, Special Appeals of Md., 
chief staff attorney, Mar. ’77, 
page 700 

Cumberland Division, B&O R.R. 


telegraphers list, June 1, 1914, 
Dec. ’75, page 648 


Cumberland East End Div. B&O 
R.R. + picture, June ’71, page 
168; West End snow plow, B&O 
R.R., + picture, June ’71, page 
165 


DAR Chapter No. 49 in State, June 
"72, page 283 
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DAR Youghiogheny’' Glades 
Chapter Genealogy, June ’74, 
page 491 

DAV (Disabled American 


Veterans) organize in Oakland, 
Mar. ’77, page 750 

Drama Group Plans annual 
production, Dec. ’76, page 720 

Deer Park Accommodation Train 
No. 36, + picture, June ’71, page 
168 

Department of Employment 
Security, Sept. ’75, page 607 


Document, official appointment 
road supervisor job, 1869, Dec. 
"72, page 395 


‘Doorway to a Continent,’’ + 
picture, June 72, page 262 

Eagle Scout Roster Deep Creek 
District, Dec. ’75, page 641 

“Educating Students for Work 
Today and Tomorrow’’, + 
picture, Sept. ’72, page 309 

Family heirloom, molded spoons, 
+ pictures, June ’72, page 276 

‘“‘Family Research,” Mar. ’73, 
page 407 

FFA Honorary Degree to Richard 
D. Bishoff, Mar. ’77, page 743 

Flood 1912 (Oakland) + picture, 
Mar. ’76, page 653 

“Four Day Festival Ends...” 
(Autumn Glory), Dec. ’72, page 
399 

Fourth Judicial 
sociate Judge, 
Mar. ’77, page 742 

Friend-Goldsbery Reunion Cor- 
rection, Dec. ’70, page 126 

Friendsville Artifacts Found, 1972, 
+ picture, Sept. ’72, page 336 


Fuller-Baker Log House + pic- 
ture, June ’72, page 274 


Circuit As- 
+ picture, 


Garrett Community College: First 
commencement, picture, Sept. 
73, page 437; Commencement 
address by Dr. Luther B. Shaw, 
Sept. ’73, page 439; Community 
College Emblem, + picture, 
Sept. ’73, page 437; College gets 
set Glades Star, + picture, June 
‘72, page 285-286; College Com- 
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mittee, A Tribute, Sept. ’71, page 
196 

Garrett Co. Bic Harvest Festival 
poster, Dec. ’76, page 726 

Garrett County: Centennial Events 
calendar, Sept. ’72, page 321; 
Centennial Year Map, + map, 
Sept. °72, page 319; County’s 
Concern for People: Dec. ’72, 
page 382; Children’s Home care; 
C.C.C.— Civilian Conservation 
Corps: Community Action: 
Community work and training 
projects; County Welfare Board; 
Dept. of Social Services; Food 
Stamp Program; Nae. 
— National Youth Adminis- 


tration; Social Security Act; 
W.P.A. — Works Project 
Administration 


Garrett County, ‘‘Doorway to a 
Continent,’’ + pictures, June ’72, 
page 262 

Garrett County Historical Map, 
Dec. ’69, page 46, 47 

Garrett County Historical Society, 
Accession Record Rook and 
Card catalog explained, Sept. 
70, page 100 

G.C.H.S. Annual Meeting: Sept. 
71, page 178; Sept. ’72, page 302; 
4+ pictires:Dec. 91/2; 4pagen si); 
Mar. ’73, page 401; June ’73, 
page 417; Sept. ’73, page 429; 
Mar. ’74, page 473; June ’75, 
page 972; Sept. ’75, page 602; 
Mar. ’76, page 699; June ’76, 
page 673, Sept. °’76, page 693; 
Mar. ’77, page 736 

G.C.H.S. Annual Tour: + pictures, 
Dec. ’69, page 950; Allegany 
County Host to, + picture, Dec. 
70, page 121; Sept. ’71, page 183; 
+ picture, Dec. ’71, page 194; 
Dec. ’72, page 378 

G.C.H.S. Constitution Amendment, 
Dec. ’70, page 126; Sept. ’74, 
page 920 

G.C.H.S. ‘‘Dues Due Again!’’, 
June ’75, page 9572; June ’76, 
page 676 

G.C.H.S. Emblem, picture, Dec. 
69, page 44 
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G.C.H.S. Financial statement: 
Sept. ’70, page 105; Sept. ’71, 
page 187; Sept. ’72, page 328; 
Sept. ’73, page 441; Sept. ’74, 
page 9514; Sept. ’75, page 605; 
Sept. ’76, page 700 

G.C.H.S. Gifts: June ’70, page 86; 
+ picture, June ’70, page 87; 
Hileman bequest, Dec. ’71, page 
204; + picture, Mar. ’72, page 
239; Dec. ’72, page 379; Sept. ’73, 
page 444 

G.C.H.S. Heraldic Seal, copyright, 
+ picture, Mar. ’72, page 260 

G.C.H.S. Members, New, Sept. ’75, 
page 607; June ’72, page 265 

G.C.H.S. Museum, Curator’s 
report, Mrs. Lewis R. Jones, + 
picture, Sept. ’72, page 318; Sept. 
73, page 442; Sept. ’74, page 922; 
Mar. ’77, page 741 

G.C.H.S. Officers: Sept. 69, page 
20 & 21; Dec. ’69, page 42; Mar. 
"70, page 60; June ’70, page 76; 
Sept. ’70, page 100 & 111; Dec. 
"70, page 124; Mar. ’71, page 144; 
June ’71, page 160; Sept. 71, 
page 180 and 194; Dec. ’71, page 
200; Mar. ’72, page 224; June ’72, 
page 264; Sept. ’72, page 304 and 
327; Dec. ’72, page 344; Mar. ’73, 
page 400; June ’73, page 416; 
Sept. ’73, page 432 and 443; Dec. 
"73, page 448; Mar. ’74, page 472; 
June ’74, page 488; Sept. ’74, 
page 912 and 513; Dec. ’74, page 
032; Mar. ’75, page 902; June ’79, 
page 972; Sept. ’75, page 604 and 
609; Dec. ’75, page 632; Mar. ’76, 
page 656; June ’76, page 676; 
Sept. ’76, page 696 and 704; Dec. 
76, page 716; Mar. ’77, page 736 

G.C.H.S. Presidents’ Column: 
Sept. ’69, page 29; Dec. ’69, page 
20; Mar. ’70, page 60; June 70, 
page 83; Sept. ’70, page 101; 
Dec. °70, page 125; “Mar.” 771, 
page 147; June ’71, page 174; 
Dec. °71, page 200; Mar. ’72, 
page 222; Mar. ’72, page 233; 
June’ ’72, page 264; Sept °72, 
page 306; Dec. ’72, page 346; 
Mar. ’73, page 400; June ’73, 
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page 416; Sept. ’73, page 432; 
Dec. ’73, page 448; Mar. ’74, 
page 473; June ’74, page 485; 
Mar. ’74, page 473; June ’74, 
page 485; Dec. ’75, page 632; 
Mar. ’76, page 696 

G.C.H. S. Receives Medal, Mar. 
"77, page 741 

G.C.H.S. Seal, June ’72, page 300 

G.C.H.S. Starts New Year July 
First, June ’73, page 417 

G.C.H.S. Victim of Inflation, June 
"74, page 485 

Garrett: County: Museum 
program, Dec. ’69, page 44 

Official Flag, Dec. ’72, page 396 

Offical Seal, Dec. ’72, page 396 

Short Line Railroads, Dec. ’73, 
page 455; Mar. ’74, page 478 

Telephone Company, June ’73, 
page 428 

in World War II, June ’72, page 
277 

Host to Ben Hur’s author, Dec. 
"71, page 203 

Notes, Autumn Glory Festival, 
Sept. 69, page 20 

Genealogy, D.A.R. Youghiogheny 
Glades Chapter, June ’74, page 
49] 

Genealogy Volume added to 
Oakland library collection, Mar. 
"74, page 481 

“Glades of Garrett, The,’’ music, 
Dec. ’72, page 364 and 365 

Glades Star, ‘‘Back Issues 
Available,” June ’72, page 266 

Glades Star, Centennial issues, 
Mar. ’72, page 224 

Glades Star Given (ISSN) Inter- 
national Standard Serial 
Number, Mar. ’77, page 751 

Glades Star Index, Dec. ’75, page 
640; Mar. ’76, page 659 

Glades Star, Information 
Regarding, Sept. ’76, page 696 

Glades Star Now Available at 
Your Bank, June ’72, page 266 

Glades Star Printing Landmark, 
Sept. ’75, page 609 


Glades Star Sets Will Be Bound, 
Mar. ’76, page 660 
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Glades Star Volumes I, II and III 
Available, Dec. ’75, page 631 

Goldstein, Hon. L. L. Address to 
G.C.H.S. Annual Meeting, Sept. 
"76, page 693 

Governor’s Book to Garrett Com- 
munity College, 1777-1970, Sept. 
73, page 431 

Grave, Schooley, Hondra Lafever, 
+ picture, Mar. ’71, page 148 

Great Northern Train at Oakland, 
+ picture, Sept. 72, page 333 

Gun Battle at Swanton Post Office, 
1925, + picture, Mar. ’72, page 
246 

“Happy 100th Birthday,’ Mrs. 
Barbara Miller, + picture, Dec. 
"74, page 936 

Harvey Genealogy Gift to 
G.C.H.S., Sept. ’73, page 444 

Hawkinson Tread Service Fire, 
‘“Unwelcome History” +  pic- 
ture, Dec. ’71, page 208 

“Help Your Society, Become a 
Member’’, June ’72, page 267 

“Her Father Guarded General 
Washington,’’ Mar. ’71, page 148 

Hershberger Mill, + picture, Mar. 
"71, page 193 

Hileman Bequest to Museum, Dec. 
"71, page 204 

Homemakers Achievement Day, 
Oct. 12, 1966, + picture, Sept. 
"72, page 329 

Homemakers Active 56 Years in 


‘County, + “picture; Septy 72, 
page 324 

‘Hotell, The,’’ + picture, June ’72, 
page 291 


“TIT Love America,’’ Loch Lynn 
U.B. Choir, + picture, Dec. ’76, 
page 731 

“TI Met Ches. Browning at Glades 
Hotel,’ June ’73, page 429 


Interstate Commerce Act ,— 
Medal, Mar. ’77, page 741 

Jones, Sam, Day, Sept. ’76, page 
708 


Kelley’s Army Saddle, General, 
picture, Dec. ’71, page 205 

“Let’s Go Wading,’’ + picture 
(1912 flood) Mar. ’76, page 653 
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Letters: 

Ashby, John to G.C.H.S. corr. 
Sec’y., Sept. ’74, page 524 

Beall, J. Glenn (U.S. Sen.) to 
Walter Price, Editor, Glades 
Star, March ’73, page 409 

Boucher, Lucretia’ C. to Corr. 
Sec’y., June ’73, page 428 

Bowers, Nellie to Corr. Sec’y., 
Sept. ’75, page 610 

Broadwater Family, 
June ’76, page 676 

Brown, Marshall G. to Corr. 
Sec’y., Dec. ’72, page 394 

Browning, Mrs. Ben F. to Garrett 
Co. Friends, Sept. ’75, page 611 

Calderwood, (Mrs.) to Beulah 
DeGrange, Sept. ’74, page 924 

Calhoun, Mrs. Hugh to Corr. 
Sec’y., Sept. ’75, page 611; Sept. 
76, page 709 

DeGrange, Mrs. Beulah to 
G.C.H.S., Sept. ’74, page 924 

DeWitt, Edward M. to B. O. Aiken, 
Pres, GC@:Hes:. Mar. 73; page 
410 

Dixon, G. C. to Mrs. Calderwood, 
Sept. ’76, page 709 

Enelenarts +) Ohne Hh tom COLL. 
Sec’y., Dec. ’73, page 449 


Regarding, 


Englehart, Josephine B. to 
Garrett Co. Friends, Sept. ’74, 
page 923 

Mertal le Vict0G to. sete LO 


G.C.H.S., Sept. ’74, page 928 
Filbert, Edwin B., June ’73, page 
427 

Filby;-"Pr2W'm., sec y:-Treas:, 
Md. Historical Society to 
G.C.H.S. Board, Sept. ’74, page 
924 

Friend, L. O. re C. T. Sweet 
Inventor, Dec. ’73, page 449 
Friendsville Students for Infor- 
mation, Mar. ’76, page 661 

Frost Family, June ’76, page 676 

Glass, Mrs. Ernest to Corr. 
Sec’y., Sept. ’74, page 523 
Glotfelty, Joe to Paul Calder- 
wood, Sept. ’76, page 710 


Hamilton, N. B. to Corr. Sec’y., 
Dec. ’74, page 536 
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Hoye, Carlotta to Corr. Sec’y., 
Dec. ’72, page 393 

Hoyes of Escondido, Calif., Dec. 
"72, page 394 

Jarrett, Mrs. David to Editor 
Glades Star, June ’76, page 676 

Jevne, Louise P. to Corr. Sec’y., 
Dec. °73, page 449; Dec. ’74, 
page 936; Dec. ’76, page 729 
Johnson, Virginia King to Corr. 
Sec’y., June ’73, page 417 

Jones, C. A. to Corr. Sec’y., June 
"73, page 427 

Jones, E. Ray, Dec. ’72, page 394 
Jonesy AV idlaaGabrett. Dec. 272, 
page 393; Dec. 79, page 631; 
Sept. ’76, page 711 

King, George to WWI A.E.F. 
Forces, Mar. ’72, page 242 
Kuykendall, Mrs. Wm. J. 
(Nannie) Dec. ’72, page 394; 
June ’74, page 900 

lewis, Roger D., to Glades Star 
editor, June ’76, page 677 

Lohr, Mrs. Calvin Ross (Jean), 
Sept. 74, page 923 

Mandel, Gov. Marvin to Walter 
Price, Editor Glades Star, Mar. 
‘73, page 397 

Mathias, “Sen. Chas: -Mes to 
Walter Price, Editor Glades 
Star, Mar. ’73, page 409 

Miller, Revie P., Dec. ’72, page 
373 

Morris, Mrs. Louise to Corr. 
Sec’y., Dec. ’73, page 449 

Pres. Nixon to People of Garrett 
County, Dec. ’72, page 342 

Nixon, Mrs. Pat (from President 
and Mrs. Nixon) to Mr. Price, 
by Mrs. Gwen King, Director 
Correspondence for Mrs. Nixon, 
Mar. ’73, page 409 

Revell, Joseph E. to Corr. Sec’y., 
Sept. ’75, page 611 

Richardson, : Claire to Corr. 
Sec’y., Sept. ’75, page 611; Sept. 
"76, page 712 

Savage, Edward H. to Corr. 
Sec’y., Dec. ’72, page 394 
Savage, Mary Browning to Corr. 
Sec’y., Sept. ’74, page 524; Sept. 
76, page 711 
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Savage, Wilbert to Corr. Sec’y., 
Dec. ’72, page 393 

Scales, Mr. J. P. to Assoc. Ed., 
June. 772, page.267; septs 276, 
page 711 

Schleig, Mrs. June to Corr. 
Sec’y., Sept. ’75, page 627 

Stanton Family, Regarding, June 
"76, page 676 

Steele, Christopher M. to Mrs. 
Calderwood, Sept. ’76, page 712 

Tasker, Cassel to G.C.H.S., Dec. 
"76, page 729 

Taylor, Mrs. Donald D. to Mrs. 
Calderwood, Sept. ’76, page 712 

Thomasson, Nelson III to Corr. 
Sec’y., Dec. 74, page 535; Sept. 
79, page 611 

Thompson, Dixie R. (Mrs. Miles 
G. T.) to Mrs. Calderwood, Sept. 
"76, page 712 

Thompson, Mrs. Mabel, Sept. ’72, 
page 337 

West, Mrs. Robert L. to Corr. 
Sec’y., Mar. ’73, page 410 

White, Andrew to Corr. Sec’y., 
June ’73, page 427 

White, R. Kenneth’ to Corr. 
Sec’y., Mar. ’76, page 665 

Zemenszky, Dr. Edith von, to 
Editor Walter Price, Sept. ’76, 
page 709 

‘Little Boy Lost,’”’ (Claty Mosser), 
Mar. ’73, page 406 

Lithographs by Aza C. Stanton, 

Sept. 72, page 331 





Loch Lynn United Brethren 
Church Choir, | Love 
America,’ + picture, Dec., 776, 
page 731 


Map, Bic Trail Western Maryland 
Sites marked, Mar. ’76, page 662 

Maryland Big Trees, Mar. ’77, 
page 749 

Maryland Big Tree State, Sept. 
"70, page 120 

Md. Genealogical Soc. Assists 
ancestry tracing, Sept. ’70, page 
104 

Md. Historical Society annual 
meeting set, Sept. ’73, page 444 

Md. Historical Soc. serves county 
members, June ’73, page 426 
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Md. Homemakers Council banquet 
at Wisp, June ’72, page 300 

Masonic Temple Memorial, June 
74, page 486 

Masons Dedicate Cornerstone, 
Dec. ’75, page 651 


Meadow Mtn. Lumber Co., Climax 


engine #4, picture, Sept. ’70, 
page 115 

Medal, B&O Depot, Oakland, Mar. 
‘77, page 741 


‘“Melky Miller Maryland Rye,” 
picture, Mar. '72, page 251; 
picture, June ’72, page 295 

Memoirs of Robert Browning 
Garrett, June '76, page 674 

Memoriam, In., Sept. ’76, page 708 

Mercy Chapel Gravestones, 
Appendix I, Dec. ’74, page 547 

‘Merry Christmas and 100 More 
Happy New Years,” Dec. ’72, 
page 344 

Millstone, Meshack Browning, + 
picture, Mar. ’73, page 411 

Mining at Kempton, June ’76, page 
687 

‘‘Moody Papers, The,’’ Dec. ’70, 
page 127 

Moon Landing and Return Safe 
(Conrad, Bean and Gordon), 
Dec. ’69, page 49 

‘‘Mountain Breeze, The,’’ publica- 
tion, June ’76, page 692; Sept. 
76, page 708 

Mt. Heritage, New Magazine, 

, Sept. ’75, page 604 

Mt. Lake Gas Well (Fox-Trembly 
on G St.) + picture, Mar. ’71, 
page 155 

Museum Acquired Railroad ar- 
tifact, + picture, June ’70, page 
87 

‘My Heart in Wonder,” carol by 
Walter W. Price, Dec. ’71, page 
220 

‘‘Mysterious Visitor’’ (Comet 
Kohoutek), June ’74, page 488 


National Directory Now Lists 
Museum, June ’71, page 163 


National Limited (B&O Train), + 
picture, June ’71, page 167 
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National Academy Band 1892, in 
Garrett Co., + picture, Mar, ’75, 
page 063 

Naylor, A.D. & Co. Fire, Sept. 3, 
1975, + picture, Dec. ’75, page 
633 

New Magazine, Mt. Heritage, 
Sept. 75, page 604 

‘New Project: Old Interment,” 
June ’72, page 282 

Nixon, President to the People of 
Garrett Co., Dec. '72, page 342 

Oakland, Amtrak Turbo Train, + 
picture, Dec. ’72, page 373 

Oakland Centennial Souvenir 
Program (Aug. 8, 1949), by 
‘Young Citizens,”’ Dec. ’73, page 
468 

Oakland Flood 1912, + picture, 
Mar. '76, page 653 

Oakland High School Reunion 1922, 
Dec. '71, page 207 

Oakland Mini Park, Civic Club 
project, + picture, Dec. ’76, 
page 732 

“Oakland Station,’’ by Teets, 
picture, Garrett Natl. Bank, 
photo by G. David Green, Dec. 
74, page 539 

Oakland Trains, 
Sept. ’72, page 333 

Obituary Information Wanted, 
‘Notice’, June ’75, page 600 

“On the Wings of My Eagle,” + 
picture, Sept. ’72, page 337 

Orchestra, Prof. Zimmerman, + 
picture, Mar. ’75, page 563 

Our Garrett County Museum, + 
picture, Dec. ’69, page 37 

Pauper’s Coffin, June ’70, page 86 

‘‘Philbrook Prelude,’’ (Dairy 
Farm), Mar. ’75, page 566 

Pioneer Log House (Ted Wilson) 
at Wilson, + picture, Dec. ’69, 
page 92 





+ pictures, 


“Portrait of Liberty,’’ Patriotic 
Musical Drama, Dec. ’76, page 
721; Committees and Cast, Dec. 
76, pages 722-24 

Proclamation by County Com- 
missioners of Garrett Co., Mar. 
72, page 223 
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Proclamation by Governor Whyte, 
Mar. ’72, page 226 

Railroads of Garrett County, Short 
Lines, Sept. ’73, page 435 

‘‘Rare Picture, The’’ Photog- 
rapher John H. Tarbell, Mar. 
"70, pages 564 & 565 

Republican Publishing Centennial, 
Mar. ’77, page 751 

“Rifle Match’ (E. D. Benson vs 
W’m. Steyer) + picture, Dec. 
"70, page 131 

Road Signs of Garrett County, 
Added, + picture, Dec. ’70, page 
138; ‘‘Gen. Braddock’s 5th 
Camp,”’ Dec. ’70, page 139; West 
Virginia (Preston County) Dec. 
70, page 139 


Roads — U.S. 48, National 
Freeway Section opened, Dec. 
"79, page 646 


Rotary Citizen of Year Award to 
Robert Sincell, Mar. ’75, page 
968 


‘“Santa’s Mittens,’’ poem by 
Catherine Nethken, Dec. ’73, 
page 445 


Schools of Garrett County, see 
‘‘Schools” under ‘‘Places”’ 

Schools, First Commissioners, 
Sept. ’74, page 515 

Schools, ‘‘Grammar School,’’ 
poem by Mrs. Guy Stanton, Dec. 
"74, page 941 

Schools, Myers Snake Story, June 
"79, page 590 

Schools, Supt. First: Franklin E. 
Rathbun, Sept. ’74, page 517 

Scout, Eagle Roster, Deep Creek 
District, Dec. ’75, page 641 

Shay, The Last,’’ + picture, 
Dec. ’70, page 130 

Short-Line Railroads in Garrett 
County, Dec. ’73, page 455; Mar. 
"74, page 478 

“Silent Night,’’ Seasons Greetings, 
Dec. ’70, page 124 

‘‘Snappers,’’ Engines (B&O R.R.), 
June ’71, page 165 

‘“Snowstorms Batter County in 
February,” Mar. ’72, page 227 

Southern High School Chorus and 
Audience at Autumn Glory 
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Festival, 1972, + picture, Dec. 
"72, page 398 
Souvenirs Available, Mar. ’73, 
page 401 


Souvenir Editions, Glades Star, 
Available, Sept. ’73, page 433 

Spanish-American War Souvenirs, 
+ picture, Mar. ’72, page 232 

“Story of a Family Industry,’ + 
picture, Mar. ’72, page 251; + 
picture, June ’72, page 295 

Tall Pines and Winding Rivers, 
New Logging RR Book, Dec. ’76, 
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Mt. Lake Park In 


M. Hardesty 


By Leona 


Mountain Lake Park has had 
a most fascinating past. To those 
of younger generation it esems 
unbelieveable. When the “old 
timers” relate the interesting 
tales of its “Heyday,” the listen- 
er’s eyes open wide and the 
“Ah!” sounds echo throughout 
the room. In one case, my nelgh- 
bors, Mr. and Mrs. Walter W. 
Dawson, lived in Mountain Lake 
Park and Mr. Dawson, a retired 
lawyer, lived in the town for 
most of his life. When he re- 
lated to me some of his truly 
fascinating reminiscences, his 
son questioned the validity of 
the facts. It was not that he 
questioned his father’s truthful- 
mess so much as that the son 
could see for himself by taking 
a ride around the Park area. 
It seems absolutely impossible 
to conceive that so much social 
and cultural program activity 
took place there, but it did. 

In 1881, Rev. C. P. Masden, E. 
W. Ryan, J. C. Alderson and W. 
C. Snodgrass, of Wheeling, W. 
Va., and J. M. Davis, of Oak- 
land, rode through “Hoyes Big 
Pasture” now known as Moun- 
tain Lake Park, looking for suit- 
able grounds to establish a sum- 
mer area for religious and cul- 











lts “Heyday” 


tural experiences. The leading 
spirit of this cultural movement 
was Dr. Wilbur L. Davidson, of 
Ohio. Upon his retirement, in 
1911, the Park’s cultural pro- 
gram went into a decline. It 
must also be acknowledged that 
a magazine called “The Moun- 
tain Chautauqua” was another 
proof that there was a great 
cultural interest alive in the 
Park. 

The first session of the Sun- 
day School Assembly, now 
known as the Mountain Chau- 
tauqua, was held in the early 
part of August of the same year,. 
conducted by Rev. W. M. Fry- 
singer, D.D. The programs were 
said to have been very fine, 
featuring some of the best tal- 
ent in the country. By this time 
many private homes were built; 
one of these being the John 
Thompson Rest Home for Dea- 
connesses. ’ 

In August of 1883, it was de- 
cided at the meeting of the 
stockholders that the Associa- 
tion should build an office, and 
it was enlarged in 1884 by an 
additional room. Progress and 
success helped to consider plans 
for additional facilities. The As- 
sembly House was built in the 
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early part of 1885. The Assem- | 


bly House was a boarding house 
operated by Mrs. Sawyer. It 
burned sometime later and 3 
private homes were built in its 
place within a short passage of 
time. 

The majority of the summer 
guests and residents came from 
West Wheeling, Salem, Clarks- 
burg, Fairmont, all West Vir- 
ginia towns. However, some of 
the guest registers named peo- 
ple from Ohio and New York. 
When the train arrived with 
these guests| people would 
flock to the station as a form 
of entertainment and pastime, 
greeting the newcomers. The ev- 
er present horse and buggy, and 
hacks that had three to four 
seats were there to take people 
to their lodging places. 

There were at least three 
known livery stables that had 
several horses and buggies as 
well as hacks for service. As 
today, there were individuals 
who had their own buggy serv- 
ice. Mrs. Dawson related that 
she could still hear Mr. Jack 
Echard yelling at the _ station, 
“Hack up in the Park—anyplace 
you want to go!” Apparently 
business was so flourishing that 
there was enough patronage for 
all. 

The “surrey with the fringe 
on top” was available too. I 
understood that this was the 
way to court your sweetheart. 
Mr. and Mrs. Dawson spoke with 
happiness about hiring a sur- 
rey for the afternoon at a cost 
of three dollars and going to 
the Allegheny Heights Hotel, op- 
erated by the Beckmans, ap- 
proximately six miles away. A 
delicious dinner was served for 
thirty-five cents during week- 














days and fifty cents on Sundays. 
Mr. Dawson earned some mon- 
ey driving a three-seated buck- 
board wagon to the still scenic 
Swallow Falls for Jack Echard. 
Mr. Dawson earned a salary of 
twenty-five cents! 

There were many hotels that 
were built to serve the demand- 
ing growth of visitors. Some of 
the hotels were The Mountain 
Lake Hotel, Loch Lynn Hotel, 


Columbian, Chautauqua, Den- 
nett, Allegheny House, Briar 
Bend, Queenwood, and Brae- 


thorn. It is an interesting fact 
to note that the Mountain Lake 
Hotel and the Braethorn are 
the only two remainig hotels 
standing. The Braethorn is an 
apartment house now, and the 
Mountain Lake Hotel is now an 
empty shell. (Editor’s Note: 
Since Mrs. Hardesty wrote her 
article in 1968, the Mountain 
Lake Hotel has been razed.) A 
public auction was held in 1966, 
when all the furniture and ev- 
erything that one could detach 
from the walls of the Moun- 
tain Lake Hotel was sold. 

One of the largest and most 
elaborate hotels was the Loch 
Lynn Hotel on the side of the 
railroad opposite the Mountain 
Lake Park B & O station. It 
had a majestic setting on a 
knoll overlooking Mountain 
Lake Park. It was a large L- 
shaped building with a wing on 
each end. There was a Cassino 
that stood about one huxdred 
and seventy-five to two hun- 
dred feet away from the hotel 
property. The Cassino held a 
heated swimming pool which 
was fifteen by forty feet on both 
sides. There were bowling al- 
leys and billiard tables to pro- 
vide for one’s pastime. There 
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The music is silent. The warm lights are gone. The empty shell 
of the Mt. Lake hotel is razed in 1968. 


was a large pavilion connected 
to the hotel where orchestras 
played appropriate music. In- 
cidentally, the Cassino building 
still stands, but has been con- 
verted to a private dwelling. 
The best roads for carriages 
and wagons were constructed 
for about fifteen miles within 
the Park area. The Park was 
‘known as a “City of Distances” 
with long broad avenues where 
crowding was out of the ques- 
tion. The avenues were arched 
by giant trees that made for 
delightful traveling. The B&O 
Railroad manifested its inter- 
est in the Park by constructing 
a fine roadway from Deer Park 
Hotel grounds to Mountain Lake 
and then by way of Lake Yough- 
iogheny, along the mountain 


ridge, making a complete cir- 
cuit affording all a picturesque 


mountain drive. 





The lake at the Park was 
known as a mirrorlike and Se- 
rene lake. It was formed by 
damming Broad Ford Run and 
included the flow of twenty- 
three springs of pure water. 
There was a _ beautifully con- 
structed boathouse, and boats 
were constantly ready for those 
who enjoyed a row in the cool 
evening beneath the soft moon- 
light. The residents as well as 
the guests enjoyed swimming 
in the refreshing and invigor- 
ating cold waters of this de- 
lightful lake. In 1894, the lake 
at the Park was greatly en- 
larged until it covered about 
thirty-five acres of land at a 
eost of $11,300.29. An icehouse 
with a capacity of 2900 tons 
was erected on the side of the 
lake. Boating become one of 
the main attractions of the lake 


(Continued On Page 623) 
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Garrett Notes 


The second Autumn Glory and 
Turkey Festival was celebrated 
October 9 through 12, and Miss 
Pam Klotz, Northern High 
school senior, was crowned 
Autumn Glory Queen by Con- 
gressman J. Glenn Beall at Ac- 
cident on Friday, October 10th. 
The Turkey Festival in Oakland 
was marked by a colorful pa- 
rade on Saturday, October 11, 
with James V. Day, chairman 
of the Federal Maritime com- 
mission, acting as parade grand 
marshal. 

Under the sponsorship of the 
National Railway Historical So- 
ciety, Baltimore Chapter, the 
B and O ran Autumn Glory 
Time excursion trains to Oak- 
land on October 4th and_ 5th. 
The trains were made up of 12 
cars each. 

Bowman’s Esso_ Servicenter 
sponsored an unusual event by 
bringing famous snowmobile ex- 
plorer, Ralph Plaisted, to 
describe his successful North 
Pole expedition to assemblies 
of Northern and Southern High 
Schools on September 24th. Ex- 
plorer Plaisted, with three men, 
traveled overland by motorized 
equipment to reach the North 
Pole on April 19, 1969. This was 
an exploring “first” as was the 
confirmation of their geographi- 
cal position at the Pole by an 
outside source, the U. S. Air 
Force. 


AUTUMN GLORY FETE 
DRAWS 40,000 TO OAKLAND 
The Autumn Glory Festival, 
held the week-end of October 
9, drew almost 40,000 spectators 
to Oakland Saturday, October 
11 for the conclusion of the af- 
fair, highlighted by a gigantic 
parade through the town. 
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MT. LAKE PARK 
(Continued From Page 626) 
facilities and this returned a 

profit to the treasury. 


A short drive along the moun- 
tain toward Deer Park, one fol- 
lowed the signboard pointing 
toward Boiling Springs. Near 
the spring, a great avenue had 
been cut through tall fir trees 
making one feel a mystic sense 
of romance. It was a cheerful 
experience to stand with the 
many visitors gazing on the bub- 
bling fountain, or to take a 
drink of the cool refreshing 
water. The spring was in the 
center of a rocky plateau; a 
wild looking place, which pos- 
sessed enough fascination for 
a return visit. 

Another enjoyable trip was 
to Eagle Rock, then considered 
to be the highest point of the 
Alleghenies and lying at a dis- 
tance approximately five miles 
eastward from Mountain Lake 
Park. High among the _ ever- 
greens is a pyramid of rocks, 
and on the very summit lie sev- 
eral of great size, as though 
Nature had placed them care- 
fully as a monument. The broad 
flattened surfaces invited the 
sightseers to climb upward and 
stand upon them to view the 
natural beauty. Because of the 
altitude scenes forty miles in 
distance were distinguishable. 
These and many more awaited 
the naturalist coming to visit 
Mountain Lake Park. 

Among the many notable vis- 
itors and summer residents to 
the Park were Rachael Weems, 
Sem Jones, and President Wil- 
liam Howard Taft. Rachael 
Weems performed her “Float- 
ing Act’, an expert acclaimed 





| 


by many! She also had a large 
number of parrots in her back- 
yard. This collection of birds 
drew many visitors to her home. 
Sam Jones, an _ outstanding 
evangelist, is the one person 
all the older residents men- 
tion. President William How- 
ard Taft came to speak at the 
auditorium, which was a treat 
that many of the older residents 
still remember. 


The Park was truly a cultural 
area in every sense of the word. 
In the heyday of the Park, the 
local schools were in session 
only five months of the year. 
Miss Millie Clark operated a 
school for the children. There 
was also a Briar Road Semin- 
ary for the older groups of 
high school and college ages, 
operated by Miss Swan. There 
were two kindergartens: Miss 
Minnie Daugherty operated one 
and the other one was oper- 
ated by Miss Susan Pollock. 
Mrs. Dawson stated that it cost 
a fee of two dollars for two 
months’ attendance at kinder- 
garten. 

In 1896, the Hall of Philosophy 
was dedicated, and in 1897 the 
Association purchased the post 
office from Mr. Sperry. In 1899, 
the athletic field was laid off 
and the grandstand erected. 
Golf links were later built in 
1900. It is most interesting to 
hear Mr. Dawson tell about the 
really “good” ball games that 
were held at the Park. The 
teams were made up of college 
boys as well as interested local 
boys. There was a ball team 
from Virginia that stayed all 
summer for athletic entertain- 
ment. Mr. Dawson’s_ brother 
played as catcher on the Park 
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departing, but it is now Kelly’s 


Park. 


team. Some _ other highlights 
and memories recalled by the 
Dawsons were: 

The Steven’s Concert Band 
came from Cleveland, Ohio, and 
remained in the Park all during 
August. This provided a special 
delight to all music lovers. 

The Park had its boardwalk 
which was perhaps three quar- 
ters of a mile in length extend- 
ing from a point in the Park 
downhill to the B & O station. 
It passed over the “Little 
Yough” at which spot there was 
a pavilion-like structure called 
“Pilgrim’s Rest;” here the stroll- 
ers could rest in coming from 
either direction. 

One could find many types 
of magicians, jugglers, and 
other types of performers rep- 
resented annually at the Park. 
One group in particular remem- 
bered by the Dawsons was the 
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Warehouse No. 4 in Mt. Lake 


Guatemela Bell Ringers. Then 
as now—it was not free—a sea- 
son ticket for a private person 
was $4 and for anyone who 
helped in the Park, the price 
was two dollars. The employee 
ticket was yellow and _ had 
“Help” written on it. Andy Dal- 
baugh, a dynamic evangelist, 
would hold an Outdoor Ring 
Meeting, and people could at- 
tend this instead of going in- 
side the Auditorium. He drew 


crowds numbering in the 
hundreds. 
Excursions were scheduled 


all during the summer season. 
The highlight, culminating and 
closing excursion was com- 
monly known as G.A.R. Day 
(Grand Army of the Republic.) 
It was advertised far and wide. 
I am told that literally thou- 
sands of people came to the 
Park on that day. Excursion 
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trains strated arriving at 6 A. 
M., and this continued through- 
out the day. The last train left 
at 12 or 1 o’clock that night. 
There was a special program 
of events for G.A.R. Day, which 
included many celebrated per- 
sons and a variety of entertain- 
ment. Local people came from 
miles around to enjoy the fun. 
All local residents were urged 
to serve meals and to help take 
eare of visitors. It was some- 
thing of an ordeal to get around 
through all the people. From 
all reports, this was certainly 
a day long to remembered. 

Frank Rathbun published a 
news-sheet for the Park report- 
ing local happenings. He al- 
ways Signed his writings, “Rath- 
bun Did It.” He also published 
advertising programs and events 
in the Park. Mr. Dawson had 
the job of going by train to 
various points and distributing 
the handbills. He would travel 
a distance of fifty to seventy- 
five miles from the Park. 

The Park had its own electric 
light system. Thus all the cot- 
tages, hotels, avenues, and oth- 
er buildings were very well 
lighted during the summer sea- 
son. But—come early Septem- 
ber and all was dark! Then peo- 
ple began to install their own 
power systems. Mrs. Dawson’s 
family worked out a plan with 
four neighbors joining together 
to complete their project. They 
were probably envied by all 
the other folks. Later, electric 
lights were supplied by the 
Park plant to the houses. The 
first sewer system was installed 
in the fall of 1899, followed by 
waterworks in 1900. 

The Tabernacle was found in- 





adequate to seat the crowds who 
attended the camp meeting and 
the Chautauquas; its enlarge- 
ment was a necessity. In 1894, 
the structure was widened, and 
sixteen feet added to the rear 
of the structure. Over five 
hundred chairs were placed in 
the front of the building, and 
the remaining portion was sup- 
plied with new Seats. 

In 1900, the large and magnifi- 
cent auditorium was built. It 
was, for its day, without ques- 
tion, one of the finest and best 
equipped auditoriums in the 
land. It had a seating capacity 
approaching four thousand, and 
possibly another thousand could 
be squeezed in by using three 
balconies and standing room. It 
was here that the Mountain 
Chautauquas programs were 
presented until the close of 
World War I. 

The new auditorium, named 
the Bashford amphitheatre, was 
designed and built by John A. 
Silley, of Lebanon, Pennsyl- 
vania. It was begun right after 
the summer season of 1899 and 
completed in the Spring of 1900. 
It was a circular’ structure 
described as an inverted um- 
brella. The old carpenter 
described “it to” me Was gan 
“all outside trust job.” It was 
said to have been one hundred 
and seventy-six feetin diameter. 
All aisles converged downward 
to the platform. The entire 
building was made of chestnut 
logs hauled from Backbone 
Mountain. The logs were judged 
to be at least twelve inches in 
diameter. Another interesting 
detail is the fact that this struc- 
ture had no center support at 
all! Thus no central columns 
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interfered with the vision of the 
audience. This unique wooden 
amphitheatre provided the set- 
ting for the Mountain Choir Fes- 
tival concerts from 1934 until 
1941. Shortly after the last 
Choir Festival season, the struc- 
ture was dismantled by an itin- 
erant religious congregation. 
As we have noted, the imagin- 
ation and energy of Dr. David- 
son, of Ohio, maintained the 
cultural movement in the Park 
and remained vital until his re- 
tirement in 1911. He was the 
moving spirit that caused the 
growth of public and private 
facilities that made it all pos- 
sible and enlisted the money 
and loyalty of those who re- 
turned eagerly for each new 
season in the Park. Now, more 
than half a century later only 
faint memories remain of the 
good doctor’s efforts to enlight- 
en and entertain his fellowmen 
at the Park. Old foundation 
stones of the once great Audi- 
torium, cobwebs in its circular 
and empty ticket office, a silt- 
filled lake, and traces of the 
romantic boardwalk remain to 
suggest great days and exciting 


events that stimulated people 


“coming to the mountains for 
the summer.” 

There is an old expression, 
“Oh, to have been there when 
it happened!” It expresses my 
feelings truly when I hear 
others talk about the past of 
“The Park.” This generation 
now has only the faintest idea 
of the background that once 
made their community a cul- 
tural landmark of the mid-Al- 
leghenies. 

Were one to assess a major 
cause for the end of the heyday 














of Mountain Lake Park, it 
should be noted that the time 
is closely associated with World 
War I. With the end of that 
terrible event, the generation 
returning from the war was 
heading into the Roaring Twen- 
ties. People’s interests and 
tastes had been changed by 
the national cataclysm of that 
recent war. Another factor that 
began to impose its power for 
change upon the community 
was pointed out to me by Mr. 
Dawson who said he believed 
the automobile was a major fac- 
tor. People, he remarked, who 
obtained an automobile were 
at once able to go where they 
pleased. 

I find it significant that such 
a wide range of social and cul- 
tural activity as marked the 
“Heyday” of the Park reflected 
the conviction of those availing 
themselves of this situation that 
it benefitted them intellectually 
and spiritually. They delighted 
in the sense of having a mean- 
ingful part in life, a good life 
indeed as they felt it. The com- 
munity still is a place of rest 
and retirement for many older 
people and a desirable place 
to live and raise one’s family. 
I should like to suggest that 
the following information is 
somewhat of a mirror to the 
Park’s past;it was preserved to 
us, fortunately through the Mid- 
summer Program edition of a 
magazine called “The Mountain 
Chautauqua” and published in 
Washington, D. C. in the year 
1902. The magazine was found 
in a scrapbook belonging to the 
late Mr. Britten Martin, of 
Mountain Lake Park. Shall we 
review the reflection from that 
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old mirror of Park events? 
PROGRAMS (1902) 

I. School of Liberal Arts. The 
following courses offered: 
Greek, Latin, German, French, 
English and American Litera- 
ture, Natural Science, Mathe- 
matics, Music (violin and pi- 
ano), Elocution, Oratory. 

Il. School of Photography. 

IlI. Kindergarten. 

IV. School of Domestic Sci- 
ence. 

V. Secretaries Conference Y. 
M. C. A. 

VI. West Virginia Education- 
al Association, 

VII. Mountain 
Camp Meeting. 

VIII. Mountain Lake Park Bi- 
ble Conference. 

IX. Women’s Home Mission- 
ary Society Convention. 

X. Women’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Convocation. 

XI. Mountain Chautaqua. 

XII. Convention of the Arch- 
ery Association of North Ameri- 
ca. 

(The comments on this pro- 
gram of the School of Liberal 
Arts is to the effect that it 
rated at the college level.) 

These programs took up the 
entire day, including evening, 
from July ist to Labor Day. 

The Mountain Chautauqua 
presented thirty-three iectures, 
most of them of national repu- 
tation such as Hon. William 
Jennings Bryan, Sam _ Jones, 
Jahu DeWitt Miller, Capt. Rich- 
ard Pearson Hobson, and Sam- 
uel Gompers. Also, there were 
six Professional Readers, in- 
cluding Harriet Monroe, found- 
er of POETRY magazine, of 
Chicago; together with  six- 
teen musical ensembles. 


Lake Park 


The teachers in the School of 
Liberal Arts were drawn from 
Dickenson College, Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania; Boston Universi- 
ty, Cornell University, and 
Goucher College, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


During this cultural season at 
the Park, L. A. Rudisill was the 
Superintendent at Mountain 
Lake Park. He must have been 
a busy man! 


In conclusion, we are privi- 
leged to offer the following 
oddity published in the 1899 
issue of the magazine “The 
Mountain Chautauqua”’— 


“WHAT MOUNTAIN LAKE 
PARK IS NOT: It is not a 
place for expensive dressing 
and meaningless idling. Not a 
place given to social frivololi- 
ties which enervates and robs 
a vacation of its real pur- 
pose. Not a place where ex- 
acting social requirements rob 
you of your strength, and you 
end up your vacation more of 
a wreck then when you began.” 


(Editorial Note: The Glades 
Star is appreciative of Mrs. 
Hardesty offering for its publi- 
cation the foregoing article 
which she prepared for college 
graduate work in a course en- 
titled, “History of the Alleghen- 
ies.” 

O 


THE BRAY FAMILY 


(Continued from Page 632) 
holds appointment as Substitute 
Trial] Magistrate for Garrett 
County, made in May , 1967, 
and at present is serving as 
magistrate in the town of 
Grantsville. 
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Hh 
me 
Elza E. Bray, descendant of 
of Philip Bray. 


The Bray Famity 


(Concluded from March issue 


Rev. Thomas Bray, who died 
in 1696, had been appointed 
commisary for the Clergy of 
Maryland, in company with Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, Secretary of 
Maryland, waited on Anne, 
_Princess of Denmark, to request 
her acceptance of the respect 
shown her by naming the Capi- 
tal of Maryland, Annapolis. 


Rev. Mr. Bray, having receiv- 
ed a donation for the libraries 
of Maryland from the Princess, 
presented books to the amount 
of 450 pounds sterling to the 
Capital. Arriving in Maryland 
in March, 1700, the Rev. Mr. 
Bray preached before the As- 
sembly of Annapolis, when the 
church of England was reestab- 
lished as the official church of 
The Colony. 
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We like to recall the faithful 
services of the colored people 
in the development of our Coun- 
ty. 

John Davis was a pure blood 
negro slave belonging to Col. 
Isaac McCarty, who came to 
the Yough Glades in 1824 and 
settled just south of Oakland. 
“Jack” was honest and indus- 
trious, and McCarty made him 
the overseer of his slaves; in 
this capacity Jack cleared and 
cultivated the McCarty farm, 
and for his good work the 
Colonel made him a free man. 


But Black Jack had ambition 
—he wanted to own a wife and 
farm, so he remained on the 
McCarty farm seven years and 
worked for wages. He met a 
handsome mulatto girl, Phoebe 
Galloway, one of Philip Bray’s 
slaves, and every week, if pos- 
sible, he trudged across the 
Great Backbone to the Bray 
settlement, courting Phoebe. In 
time, the thrifty lover saved 
$60, which he carried to Mr. 
Bray and offered for the girl. 
At that time a healthy young 
woman slave was worth much 
more than the price offered, 
but Philip H. Bray was kind- 
hearted; furthermore he _ prob- 
ably had already decided to 
free his slaves. “By the blood”, 
Philip said, he said, “you shall 
have her’. So Jack put Phoebe 
on the horse he had ridden and 
brought her to the McCarty 
place, where the Colonel — a 
strict Methodist — doubtless 
had them regularly married at 
the first opportuniy. 

When the McCartys left this 
county, Jack and Phoebe moved 
to Ryan’s Glade where they 
bought land, cleared a farm 
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and raised a large family. 

Mr. F. A. Thayer ,of Oak- 
land, tells us that baout 1867, 
he and Walter Thayer were in- 
vited to visit Jack at his home 
in Ryan’s Glade during the 
maple sugar making season. Be- 
fore indulging in eating the 
warm sugar, dinner was served 
by Phoebe. Jack, a very religi- 
Gus man as all McCarty servants 
should have been — stood by 
the table “to ask the blessing”, 
but of course he would not eat 
with his guests. 

Our Civil War took its toll 
of death from the people of the 
Glades, but the soldiers in gray 
seldom crossed the Potomac. 
Once, however, a detachment 
of rebel soldiers from Virginia, 
on their way to Oakland stopped 
at Jack Davis’ house demanding 
food for themselves and their 
horses; his daughters served the 
men and the boys fed the 
horses. 


Jack had been warned that 
the rebels were on the march, 
and had hidden his horses. 


After dinner the officer in 
command asked where _ the 
horses were. Jack hesitated to 
tell a lie, but, reflecting that 
all’s fair in love and war, he 
succeeded in throwing the ma- 
rauders off the track and saved 
his property. 

The soldiers then inquired the 
road to Oakland and were given 
directions, but the officer, not- 
ing his host’s husky boys, or- 
dered one of them to mount be- 
hind him and show the way. 
This threw old Jack into a 
panic, fearing the rebels would 
carry the lad away to the South 
and slavery. 

“No, no”, he cried, “Take any- 





thing I have but my children 
and I will go and show you the 
road”, After bantering the old 
darkey, the soldiers rode away 
toward Oakland, leaving the 
negroes in peace. 


Captain Hoye, concluding this 
account, noted that most of the 
Brays had left Maryland and 
that records of them here were 
few. 


One of the few remaining de- 
scendants of Philip Bray lives 
in Oakland. ‘Mr. Elza E. Bray, 
born in the Kitzmiller com- 
munity near the site of his an- 
cestor’s homestead, August 29, 
1894, has been a life-long resi- 
dent of Garrett County. For 
many years before his retire- 
mtnt in 1958, Mr. Bray was ac- 
tive in the insurance business. 
He married a Garrett County 
girl, Verna Condron, of Swan- 
ton community, on April 28, 
1921, and they have two sons— 
Darl B. and Lindsay M.— 
on the staff of the Kelley - 
Springfield Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany who reside in LaVale, Al- 
legany County, Maryland. 


Mr. Elza E. Bray has given a 
large portion of his time to 
serving the people of his na- 
tive county. Several of these 
years included working as a 
member of the Town Council 
of Loch Lynn Heights. In the 
election of 1958 Mr. Bray was a 
candidate for the Maryland 
House of Delegates and elected 
to a four-year term. He was 
again a candidate in 1962 and 
reelected to the House of Dele- 
gates for four years. While in 
the General Assembly, Mr. Bray 
was a member of a number of 
important committees. He now 

(Concluded on Page 630) 
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The President Says: 
if 


By Paul 


The annual meeting and din- 
ner of the Society was held on 
June 26th at the Wisp Recrea- 
tion Center, McHenry, Md. 

The meeting was called to or- 
der at 6:30 P. M. by Mr. Lewis 
R. Jones, Toastmaster, followed 
by the invocation given by Rev. 
W. Shelby Walthall. 

Mrs. Heise and her staff at 
Wisp served a fine dinner to 
the 128 persons attending. 

At the conclusion of the din- 
ner your President conducted 
the business of the evening, call- 
ing upon Mrs. William W. 
Grant, Sr., Secretary, to report 
on activities of the Society dur- 
ing the preceding year. Also, 
Mr. George Littman, Treasurer, 
gave a report of the financial 
condition of the Society. Details 
of his report will be shown at 
the conclusion of this article. 
The reports of the Secretary 
and Treasurer were approved. 

In reporting upon activities 
of the Society during the past 
year your President emphasiz- 
ed that a lack of special proj- 
ects upon which to report 
should not be discouraging to 
anyone; that the real purpose 
of our Society is the preserva- 
tion of our history. In that area 
I am happy to report that we 
are a healthy organization, on 
the job, doing business. This is 
no time for complacency; we 
need more members; the bank 
account is inadequate, but more 
interest and help from every- 
one can solve these problems. 

One of our big problems is 
knowing what to preserve in 
artifacts and written records. 


Calderwood 


Future generations will be the 
ones who will really appreciate 
our efforts, while our contemp- 
oraries many times have little 
interest. We are the ones who 
must have a sense of historical 
value NOW, in order to pre- 
serve things before it is too 
late. It can become too late so 
quickly, a valuable artifact des- 
troyed; historical information 
gone with someone who is no 
longer with us, are things lost 
forever. So the job ahead is one 
of challenge that will require 
constant vigilance and develop- 
ment of our sense of history. 

The ones who are really grap- 
pling with the problem of what 
is historically important include 
our Museum Curator, Mrs. Lew- 
is R. Jones, the Museum Com- 
mittee, and members who have 
been helping. The work of the 
Museum has also been greatly 
assisted this summer by a 
young lady from the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps Program, 
Miss Glenda Grubb. She was 
able to put in the long hours re- 
quired for this work. It is most 
difficult for people with reg- 
ular positions and home duties 
to fit this kind of work into 
their schedules. Mrs. Jones re- 
ported on the progress and in- 
dicated that the long-awaited 
day of formal opening was draw- 
ing near. 

Another very important part 
of our Society’s work is our 
magazine, The Glades Star. I 
am happy to report that it is in 
capable hands and also doing 
business. The Editor’s job is a 
difficult one. Mr. Walter Price 
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assumed that position a year 
ago, when our faithful Editor of 
five years, Mr. Robert B. Gar- 
rett, had to give it up. We have 
kept Bob on as Associate Ed- 
itor and he and Mr. Price are 
doing a fine job. 

The Toastmaster conducted 
the election of officers and di- 
rectors, calling upon Mr. Litt- 
man for the report of the nom- 
inating committee. The candi- 
dates, as presented, were elect- 
ed. All were incumbents except 
two, Mr. Randall Kahl and Mr. 
D. W. Hershberger. Mr. Kahl, 
of Mt. Lake Park, is filling the 
position of Vice President to re- 
lieve Mr. Price from holding 
two positions, since he is the 
Editor. Mr. Hershberger, from 
Grantsville, is filling the unex- 
pired Director’s term of the late 
Dennis T. Rasche. (More about 
Dennie later in this article.) A 
complete list of current officers 
and directors will be shown at 
the conclusion of this article. 

The speaker of the evening 
was Dr. Raymond O. McCul- 
lough, Superintendent of Gar- 
rett County schools. Pursuing 
his topic, “Time Out for His- 
tory,’ he told of how the par- 
ticipants in the various wars in 
which our country has engaged 
were making history, but that 
the individual had no time or 
inclination to think of his part 
in making history in time of 
war. Dr. McCullough’s remarks 
were thoroughly enjoyed by all. 

The group was entertained by 
Mr. Earl Clark, whose vocal sel- 
ections brought back pleasant 
memories and were enjoyed by 
all present. Mr. Clark was ac- 
companied at the piano by Mrs. 
Jean Simms. 





In his closing remarks your 
president thanked everyone 
who had helped in making this 
effair possible. He also express- 
ed our apreciation to all who 
attended and the hope that the 
good Lord would permit all of 
us to return next year. The ses- 
sion was closed by a benedic- 
tion from Father Larkin. 

I should like to tie onto the 
thought expressed by Dr. Mc- 
Cullough “Time Out for His- 
tory’ and apply it to my pre- 
vious remarks concerning the 
problems of vreserving history. 
Are we all taking out too much 
timet for history by not paying 
attention to occurrences aS we 
go thru life, particularly when 
we are young? History is being 
made all around us, we are part 
of it, and helping to make it. I 
am ashamed of how little I 
know about events which hap- 
pened around me and of which 
I was a part. Had I made some 
small record, saved some me- 
mentos, I could now speak with 
authority and help fill in blank 
spaces in history. So, as a part 
of developing our senses of his- 
tory, we must learn to take 
time for history, instead of tak- 
ing time out and ignoring what 
goes on around us. 

Think what it could mean to 
us now if, through the ages, 
there had been people with a 
well developed sense of history. 
Perhaps we could have a pyr- 
amid,, more things associated 
with the life of our Lord on 
earth, the Parthenon, the Coli- 
seum, to name a few, intact for 
us to enjoy today. But these 
things, with the help of God, 
have survived in spite of man, 
rather than with his help. 


Pig 
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So let us not have future gen- 
erations point the accusing fing- 
er at us. We can do something 
about it if we take “Time for 
History.” 

At the dinner meeting we paid 
tribute to the late Dennis T. 
Rasche. The excellent article by 
Robert Garrett, appearing in the 
June issue of The Glades Star, 
covers all the points in the mem- 
orial read at the meeting. I 
should like to add my personal 
comments. 

I was not privileged to know 
Dennie for many years. In that 
short time I found him to better 
fit the saying, “he was a gentle- 
man and a scholar,’ than any- 
one I have known. His broad 
field of knowledge and _ inter- 
ests never ceased to amaze me. 
I shall cite one small incident 
to illustrate. 

I had received an inquiry re- 
garding a General Jackson, 
thought to be a large property 
owner in the Swanton area. 
People around Swanton could 
not remember having heard of 
a General Jackson. It took Den- 
nie only a few seconds to come 
up with the answer from his 
memory. He said, “You must 
mean General Anderson, not 
Jackson.” Then he proceeded to 
tell me about General Ander- 
son, who was a prominent Con- 
federate and a land owner in 
that area. The information was 
accurate, just as if he had read 
it from a reference book. 

Dennie will not be forgotten. 





President and Mrs. Calder- 
wood were planning to attend 
the thirteenth annual confer- 
ence of the Association of His- 
torical Societies of Maryland in 
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Baltimore on Saturday, Septem- 
ber 27, 1969, as guests of the 
Maryland Historical Society 
while this issue of The Glades 
Star was at the printers. The 
program offered promised to 
be most interesting. 


The principal address of the 
event on “The Care and Preser- 
vation of Costumes” was to be 
given by Mrs. John H. Murray, 
Curator Emeritus, American 
Costume, Smithsonian Institute. 
Those attending the conference 
were to be offered three tours 
during the afternoon of the ses- 
sion. The tour of Peale Mus- 
eum building would enable the 
sightseers to visit an institution 
opened in 1814 as “Peale’s Bal- 
timore Museum and Gallery of 
the Fine Arts.” It was restored 
and reopened in 1931 as the 
present museum devoted to the 
life and history of Baltimore. 


A second tour included the 
B & O Transportation Museum. 
This unique collection from 
America’s railroading past in- 
cludes a collection of railroad 
cars and locomotives dating 
back to 1829. The details of rail- 
road equipment development is 
housed in the Transportation 
annex. 


The third tour offered the 
conference guests centered on 
the home of Charles Carroll, 
Barrister, Revolutionary  pa- 
triot. This house was built in 
1754-60 and is the oldest house 
within the City of Baltimore 
limits. It is owned by the City, 
but maintained by the National 
Society of Colonial Dames of 
America in the State of Mary- 
land. 
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William Ernest Shirer 





siete wane a3 : 
By William A. Shirer 


W. Ernest Shirer, a part of 
Garrett County history for 89 
years, passed away August 26, 
1939, in Garrett County Memor- 
ial Hospital. He had been a hos- 
pital patient for three weeks af- 
ter suffering a fall at his home 
on South Third Street in Oak- 
land. He was laid to rest in Oak- 
land Cemetery on August 28th. 
His wife for 63 years, the former 
Grace Wotring, preceded him 
in death, having passed away 
in 1954. Mr. and Mrs. Shirer had 
two children, both of whom sur- 
vive and reside in Oakland—a 
son, Scott Wotring Shirer, and 
a daughter, Mrs. Mary Grace 
Umstot, with whom Mr. Shirer 
had resided since the death of 
his wife. He is also survived by 
five grandchildren and_ six 
great-grandchildren, all residing 
in the area. 


Ernest’s claim to being a part 





of Garrett County history re- 
sults from his being the third of 
four successive generations of 
the same family to have oper- 
ated Shirer’s Tin Shop, the 
county’s oldest continuously op- 
erating business. The firm had 
already been in business in Oak- 
land for 14 years when he was 
born April 13, 1880, the eldest 
child of Silas E. and Mahala 
Spedden Shirer. He was born 
at Philippi, W. Va., where his 
parents resided for a short time 
while his father operated a “tin 
shop” in that community. How- 
ever, a few months after his 
birth, the family returned to 
Oakland and his father resumed 
operating the local business in 
conjunction with his brother, 
Gustavus A. or Uncle Gus as 
everyone knew him. As Gus and 
Silas succeeded their father, 
Peter Shirer, Jr., who had es- 
tablished the business in Oak- 
land in 1866, so was W. Ernest 
to succeed to ownership in 1914 
having followed the time hon- 
ored course from apprentice to 
journeyman to master mechan- 
ic. Mr. Shirer began his appren- 
ticeship under his father and 
his uncle in 1893 at the age of 
13, and worked at the tinsmith’s 
bench for 64 years until his re- 
tirement from. the trade in 1957. 

His life spanned all that per- 
iod from the development of 
the internal combustion engine 
to man’s landing on the moon. 
He also was by necessity a part 
of the transition of the sheet- 
metal industry from the making 
of household utensils to apply- 
ing “tin roofs” to installing 
heating and air conditioning sys- 
tems. Always interested in the 
new and unusual in the mech- 
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anical and scientific fields, he 
once operated as a sideline Oak- 
land’s first motion picture the- 
atre, back in the old silent mov- 
ie days. He also was much in- 
terested in photography in the 
old “glass plate” era. 

Mr. Shirer built his home 
(“across the creek,” as he called 
it) at the corner of South Third 
and Mason Streets just prior to 
his marriage in 1901. He moved 
into it with his bride, and was 
to reside there all the rest of 
his days. His penchant for ama- 
teur horticulture was satisfied 
in the little greenhouse he con- 
structed behind his home, and 
in the many gardens about it. 


He derived great pleasure 
from his membership in frater- 
nal organizations, having been 
a 50-year member of Garrett 
Lodge No. 113, Knights of Pyth- 
ias, and Oakland Lodge No. 192, 
Ancient, Free and Accepted 
Masons. His involvement in the 
ritualistic work of these fra- 
ternities has left a lasting im- 
pression on many of their mem- 
bers. The highlight of Mr. Shir- 
er’s later years was the cen- 
‘tennial celebration of the Tin 
Shop held in 1966. To be a part 
of refreshing the memory of the 
older and informing the young- 
er about a part of American 
craftsmanship seldom seen to- 
day, gave him great personal 
satisfaction and enjoyment. Up- 
on the conclusion of the observ- 
ance he told the writer that “he 
had done all he wanted to do 
in life, and seen all that he 
wanted to see, and whenever 
the Almighty called he was 
ready to go.” 

A superb craftsman, a rich 
source of local historical facts, 


The Savage River Valley 


By Ross Compton Durst 

The Savage River has its or- 
igin just north of Cranberry 
Swamp near Finzel in the ex- 
treme north-eastern corner of 
Garrett County, Maryland. If 
the old Chisholm Survey Line 
had been used, the headwaters 
would have been on the line be- 
tween Allegany and _ Garrett 
Counties. The entire drainage 
area now lies in Garrett County. 
It flows in a southwesterly di- 
rection between Meadow Mt. 
and Big Savage Mountain. 

On the Savage Mountain side, 
the only sizable tributaries are: 
Little Savage River, Pine Swamp 
Run and Aaron’s Run. From the 
Meadow Mountain side, the trib- 
utaries are more numerous; Mud 
Lick Run, Black Lick Run, Elk 
Lick Run, Poplar Lick Run, 
Bear Pen Run, Blue Lick Run, 
Big Run and Dry Run. The last 
to enter is Crabtree Run, which 
comes in from the west after 
draining a part of Great Back- 
bone Mountain. As the B & O 
Railroad climbs up the “Seven- 
teen-Mile Grade,” it parallels 
Crabtree Run. 

The headwaters have an ele- 
vation of about 2750 feet above 
sea level. It leaves the area 
through a narrow pass between 
Big Savage and Great Backbone 
Mountains. It enters the North 
Branch of the Potomac River 
below Bloomington at an eleva- 
tion of about 1000 feet above 
sea level. Thus, it will be seen 


and a teller of many amusing 
anecdotes has been taken from 
us. His family and multitude of 
friends are grateful that he 
passed our way! 
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that the river drops 1750 feet in 
approximately 20 miles “as the 
crow flies.” Following the bends 
and turns would increase the 
distance somewhat. 

By way of comparison, it must 
be realized that the Savage Riv- 
er has considerably more drop 
in 20 miles than the mighty Miss 
issippi River in its entire length 
of more than 2500 miles from 
Lake Itasca, in Minnesota, to 
the Gulf of Mexico. Even at 
flood tide, the Mississippi mere- 
ly becomes wider and deeper, 
but continues to move very, very 
leisurely downstream. At its 
ebb tide, the Savage River, too, 
can be very gentle; babbling 
and murmuring as it splashes 
over the rocks. However, in 
flood it alweys becomes a rag- 
ing, roaring monster—clawing 
and tearing at its streambed and 
its banks. At such times it is 
truly living up to its name— 
Savage. Strangely enough, that 
is not how it got its name* 

*In Hamill Kenny’s “The Or- 
igin and Meaning of Indian 
Place Names of Maryland,” it 
is this: “Little and Big Savage 
Mountains owe their name to 
the Savage River. It, in turn, 
was named for Thomas Savage, 
a member of the Mayo Expedi- 
tion of 1736.” 


The drainage area of some- 
thing more than 100 square miles 
is roughly rectangular in shape 
except where Crabtree extends 
a long finger -to the southwest. 
It was just above the junction 
of Crabtree and Savage that 
Governor Francis Thomas built 
his mansion high on the moun- 
tain at “Mont Alto” near Frank- 
ville. This was his second home 
in Garrett County; the first 
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having been at New Germany, 
much earlier, where he lived in 
self-imposed seclusion. Unfortu- 
nately, neither Governor Thom- 
as nor his old Negro retainer 
lived long enough to enjoy the 
fine mansion. He was killed in 
1876 while walking along the 
railroad tracks near his home. 


The entire river valley was 
originally covered with dense 
forests in which every genus of 
tree and shrub indigenous to 
the climate could be found. The 
white pine tree was the true 
monarch of the forest — fre- 
quently growing to heights of 
150 feet and a circumference of 
12 feet. It towered far above the 
surrounding trees in the for- 
ests. The sight of a pine tree 
standing on top of a hill was a 
sight long to be remembered. 
Its soft, creamy-white wood was 
easily worked and was prized 
for making doors, windows and 
shingles. In fact, an entire house 
could be built of it. 


The sturdy white oak was used 
for planking, building frames 
or wherever great strength was 
needed. The chestnut was used 
for interior trim and for tele- 
phone poles. Poets have sung 
of the merits of this magnificent 
tree; now extinct. The nut of the 
tree left a nostalgic memory in 
older generations: never to be 
experienced by future genera- 
tions. The locust tree, being ex- 
tremely rot-resistant, was used 
largely for fence posts. Hick- 
ory wood was used for axe-han- 
dies and mattock handles for 
farmers and pick handles for 
miners. These handles were 
whittled out by hand and were 
shaped with a piece of glass. 
When factory made handles be- 
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came available they quickly su- 
perseded the hand-made variety. 
Timber was long the chief nat- 
ural resource of the area. 

The Lochiel Lumber Co. 

In the early days, white pine 
was the only lumber that had 
any commercial value. The Lo- 
chiel (pronounced  low-keel) 
Company was organized in the 
1870’s and the job was complet- 
ed in 1886. Many of the hard- 
wood trees were damaged by 
careless cutting. Later, forest 
fires in the slashings did ir- 
reparable damage. 

Instead of a railroad, “slides” 
were built, up each valley. They 
were made by placing long and 
straight logs side by side with 
one side hewn fiat, thus forming 
a V in which the logs to be 
transported were placed. The 
strings of logs were pulled by 
horses walking alongside on a 
path reminiscent of the old can- 
al towpaths. When the slide was 
wet or icy, one horse could haul 
a long string since it was always 
downhill. When two or more 
horses were used, they were 
hitched in tandem; not side by 
side. The driver rode atop one 
of the logs. The slides ended at 
the Savage River. From there, 
the logs were floated to the dam 
at Bloomington. Most of the 
white pine lumber was shipped 
east on the B & O railroad. 


A tough breed of men and hor- 
ses were required in large num- 
bers for the logging operations 
and for the mill work. The logs 
had to be skidded down the 
steep slopes to the slides. At 
strategic points a group of log 
buildings were erected, consist- 
ing of a dining hall and sleep- 
ing quarters for the men and 


stables for the horses. The writ- 
er can remember seeing the 
crumbling ruins of these build- 
ings as late as 1900. 

If this ruthless destruction of 
the hardwood timber now ap- 
pears to be inexcusable, it must 
be remembered that at that time 
no one was able to foresee the 
day when it might be valuable. 
The forests seemed to be inex- 
haustible. There was no State 
control of forests and, of course 
no forest wardens. 

Bond 

In spite of all the carnage, 
when the present century came 
in, nature had won a partial vic- 
tory. There existed in Garrett 
County, some 20,000 acres of 
good timberland. It consisted 
of white oak, red oak, spruce 
and chestnut with a scattering 
of other varieties. 

In 1900, a company known as 
DuBois and Bond Brothers was 
formed and N. U. Bond was ap- 
pointed as manager. Due to his 
wise management and expert 
handling of personnel and pub- 
lic relations, an esprit de corp 
was achieved that has seldom 
been equaled. 


A standard gauge railroad 
was built with a connection with 
the B & O at a point about 4 
miles west of Bloomington. This 
came to be known as Bond junc- 
tion. The tracks were eventually 
extended up the river and its 
main tributaries. As soon as 
possible, the town of Bond was 
begun about 5 miles from Bond 
Junction. First was a store and 
company offices and a boarding 
house for the workmen. This 
was quickly followed by a post 
office, a church, a school and a 
host of individual houses. Elec- 
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tricity ‘was furnished by the 
Company’s own power plant. 
True, they did not have the vast 
array of electrical equipment 
available today but they did 
have electric lights for their 
homes and for the streets. That 
was a great improvement over 
the kerosene lamps in common 
use at the time. 

Near Big Run was built a dam 
and a modern sawmill with a 
capacity of 100,000 board-feet of 
lumber per day. In addition to 
lumber of all grades, the com- 
pany processed and sold: lath, 
shingles, cross-ties, mine props, 
pulpwood and tanbark. Even 
the sawdust was used for fuel 
for the furnaces. To paraphrase 
an old quip about the Chicago 
stockyards—“They used every- 
thing but the squeal.” 

The present generation owes 
a deep debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Bond for his efforts to preserve 
the cut-over forests. His men 
were under constant orders not 
to do anything to disturb the 
small underbrush so that Na- 
ture could restore itself. This 
cut-over area later became the 
nucleus for a state forest. 

In 1910 the mill, the town, the 
railroad and the remaining tim- 
ber was sold to Anthony Wayne 
Cook who had owned 8,000 acres 
of timber on Meadow Mountain 
and head of Savage. He, in turn, 
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sold all his holdings to Dimling 
and Bloom. They extended the 
railroad up Poplar Lick to New 
Germany. The work was com- 
pleted in 1913. During C.C.C. 
(Civilian Conservation Corps) 
days, the old roadbed was used 
as a base for a new highway. 

Two other lumbering opera- 
tions were in about the same 
era, Jennings and Crellin, but 
they were not in the Savage 
River area and do not come 
within the purview of this man- 
uscript. 

This ended the era of the big 
operators, but there were scores 
of small mills, both before and 
after Lochiel. The earliest of 
these were the water-powered 
mills. Among them were: The 
Little Thunder Mills on Black 
Lick Run by John Durst, the 
Swartzentruber - Swauger - Mc- 
Andrews saw mill and grist mill 
at New Germany and the Gregg 
Grist Mill on Savage River. The 
small steam-powered mills are 
too numerous to mention here. 


Editor’s Note: This history on 
a significant section of Garrett 
County was prepared by a na- 
tive of that area. Mr. Durst has 
requested that his manuscript 
be placed in the archives of the 
Society. The article will be con- 
cluded in the December issue 
The Glades Star. 

(To Be Continued) 
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rn and entrance to museum building on East Centre Street.—Photo 


by Lewis R. Jones. 





Our Garrett County Museum 
By Robert B. Garrett 


The people of Garrett Coun- 
ty can take pride in the fact 
that they have created a new 
institution, the Garrett County 
Historical Museum, which was 
opened officially on Sunday af- 
ternoon, November 9, 1969, at 2 
p. m. The building is on Center 
Street, Oakland, opposite the 
Ruth Enlow library. 

Among the more than 200 vis- 
itors were representatives of 





several other museums located 
in neighboring towns. From 
Kingwood, W.Va. came Mr. R. 
Doyne Halbritter, President of 
the Preston County Historical 
Society. From Cumberland came 
Mr. and Mrs. A. N. Billings. Mr. 
Billings is the Vice President of 
the Allegany County Historical 
Society. Mr. and Mrs. Claman 
Falk and Mr. and Mrs. George 
E. Yoder, of Springs, Pa., rep- 
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First Society artifacts shown in this case moved from Ruth Enlow 
Library. Many pieces relate to early history of county—Photo by Rob- 


ert B. Sincell. 





resented the Springs Historical 
Society. 

Mrs. Lewis R. Jones, Curator 
and her staff committee consist- 
ing of Mrs. Robert J. Ruckert, 
William D. Casteel, Paul T. Cal- 
derwood and Robert B. Garrett 
planned the opening and were 
assisted by members of the Oak- 
land Civic Club who greeted 
the visitors as volunteer host- 
esses. 

For the past twenty-eight 
years from January, 1941, when 
the Garrett County Historical 
Society was formed and incor- 
porated as a non-profit organi- 
zation under the moving spirit 
of the late Captain Charles E. 
Hoye, the matter of providing 
a museum with particular rel- 
evance to Garrett County has 
been under discussion and plan- 
ning. During these years more 





and more interest in such a 
project became manifest and 
centered in the idea of soliciting 
and preserving items connected 
with history of Garrett Coun- 
y’s people. This guiding prin- 
ciple remains effective and has 
brought results on a profession- 
al museum level rather than re- 
sulting in a collection of gen- 
eral historical artifacts. 

On October 24, 1962, Messrs. 
Paul B. Naylor, E. Herbert 
Shaffer and William D. Casteel 
were appointed a committee to 
look into the question of pur- 
chasing a lot on which to build 
a museum. Later, Messrs. Low- 
ell Loomis and Dennis. T. 
Rasche were added to the com- 
mittee. Several sites were sug- 
gested, but were found unsuit- 
able or unobtainable. Around 
this time Mrs. W. W. Grant, Sr., 
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Front case shows 1890 era wedding gowns belonged to late Henry 
(Julia) Ruhl, Mt. Lake Park and to late Mrs. Benjamin H. Sincell, 
Oakland. Rear case has wallet of General George Crook, Francis Scott 
Key family silver, Browning cabin engraving on spoon and fine silver 
pieces from Calderwood collection.—Photo by Robert B. Sincell. 

















who has served the Society in Baltimore and Ohio railrolad, as 





past years as President and is a memorial to his older bro- 
now the Secretary, told the dir- ther, Henry S. Garrett, who had 
ectors of a development that died the previous year before 
resolved the problem of obtain- being able to realize his plan to 
ing a suitable site for the mu- build a church in Oakland. 

seum. She suggested that it On February 3, 1964, it was 


might be possible, later on, for decided to ask the Vestry of 
the Society to obtain the Epis- the Episcopal Church whether 


copal parish house. This build- the parish house was available. 
ing at that time was being used On May 4, 1964, Mr. Loomis re- 
for religious services. However, ported that the portion of the 
the congregation was consider- American Legion property that 
ing the acquisition of the Gar- had been considered was not 


rett Memorial Church. This had for sale. Mr. Rasche reported 
been built in 1868 by John W. that Rev. W. Shelby Walthall, 
Garrett, then President of the rector of St. Matthew’s Epis- 
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Bed, quilt and stand from Jones collection. Cena feather tick 
from Michael Garrett family on trundle bed. Cradle from Mrs. W. W. 
Grant, Sr. Chest of drawers and Wedgwood pieces from Mrs. Eng- 


lander’s collection.—Photo by Robert B. Sincell. 








copal Church, had offered the 
parish house to the Society for 
$15,000. On June 8, 1964, Mr. 
Loomis moved that the Society 
purchase the parish house. His 
motion was seconded by Mr. J. 
J. Walker and carried unan- 
imously. A finance committee 
consisting of Messrs. Paul B. 
Naylor, E. Herbert Shaffer, 
William D. Casteel and Dennis 
T. Rasche was appointed to con- 
summate the purchase and sol- 
icit contributions. Later that 
year the purchase was made— 
one that proved most fortunate. 

The parish house is a well de- 
signed brick building standing 
on the south side of Center 
Street one block north of the 
main business section of Oak- 
land. Built in 1933; it has a 








main floor of beautifully re- 
stored hardwood, providing al- 
so a raised section at its south- 
ern end, ideal for use for spe- 
cial exhibits. Also, near the 
front door, there is an elevated 
office area. The main floor area 
is open to the roof and is fin- 
ished very appropriately to its 
present use. Another excellent 
feature of the museum is the 
concrete basement area. This 
matches the area of the main 
floor. It provides a boiler room 
with working space where the 
editorial staff can blow off 
steam (figuratively speaking), a 
rest room, work room with hot 
and cold water, and_ storage 
space. There also is a _ very 
much needed large room which 
is being prepared for exhibits. 
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Tablecloth so ae Rebecca Crane to GCHS. Tabie, dishes, displayed 
by Mrs. W. W. Grant, Sr. Large wheel gift to GCHS from Drane fam- 


I, 


ily—Photo by Robert B. Sincell. 





This room deserves a_ special 
note. 

The large basement room is 
encircled with a three foot wall 
ledge which is a real bonus, for 
it provided ready space on 
which to mount oak showcases. 
_ The cases, splendid examples of 
early American  cabinetwork, 
represent an unusual gift to the 
Society from the First National 
Bank of Oakland. They were 
once used in the old country 
store at Friendsville owned and 
operated by the late Leslie E. 
Friend. The Bank bought and 
razed this store to make room 
for its Friendsville branch, and 
gave the showcases to the mu- 
seum, taking them apart and 
moving them to the museum, 
where they were renovated by 
the County Community Action 
group. In addition to these 
glass-topped basement cases, 














































































































others from the Friend store 
are in use on the museum’s 
main floor. These cases, now 
wired and equipped for individ- 
ual illumination, give the mu- 
seum and its visitors a rare 
display of fine craftsmanship. 
They are ideal for showing 
smaller items. 

In addition to the $15,000 cost 
of the parish house, the Society 
has spent some $5,000 for re- 
pairs and alterations designed 
to adapt the building more ful- 
ly to its new role. Shortly after 
the acquisition of the building 
the Oakland-Mountain Lake 
Park Lions Club sponsored a 
drive for funds for the museum, 
and in addition to the amount 
collected made a very generous 
donation of its own. A large 
donation by the Oakland Ro- 
tary Club was further increased 
by the donations of the Oakland 
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OUR GARRETT CO. MUSEUM 


Civic Club, the Business and 
Professional Women’s Club, the 
Eastern Star, the Knights of 
Pythias and the Moose, as well 
as by the First National Bank 
and the Garrett National Bank. 
In this connection should be 
mentioned a $1,000 bond given 
to the Society by the late Cap- 
tain Charles E Hoye. 

The Society was most fortun- 
ate in acquiring unusual elect- 
rical fixtures. Those above the 
main floor came from the old 
St. Paul’s Methodist Church in 
Oakland. Over the _ secretary’s 
desk is an old Oakland street 
lamp supported by a section of 
one of the old lamp posts an- 
chored to the building wall. 
This unusual combination was 
contributed by the Mononga- 
hela Power Company. 

There remains more work to 
be done for the basement dis- 
play of exhibits. The museum 
curator and staff felt it was 
time to open the museum to the 
public, and rather than delay 
this event, prepared the main 
floor for the opening welcome. 
There are three main display 
cases on this floor, two new 
glass and stainless steel secur- 
ity cases, and one large case 
first used by the Society to dis- 
play some of its antiques in the 
Ruth Enlow library. All the ex- 
hibits on the main floor and in 
the cases are identified and all 
items in the museum are cov- 
ered by insurance. There are 
far too many artifacts to enum- 
erate in this article, but some 
idea of their unique quality is 
gained in looking at a wallet 
that belonged to General George 
Crook, embossed with his name. 
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This famous Civil and Indian 
War general once lived in Oak- 
land, and was buried there af- 
ter his death in Chicago in 1890. 
His body was later removed to 
the Arlington National Cem- 
etery. 


Over the years of thinking 
about and planning for this new 
institution’s reality, there have 
been gifts to the Society of 
many items associated with the 
County history. In a separate ar- 
ticle in this issue of The Glades 
Star, the curator of the mu- 
seum, Mrs. Lewis R. Jones, ex- 
plains the concepts and meth- 
ods approved for developing a 
meaningful and interesting ar- 
ray of museum material. The 
physical labor required in the 
creation of such a cultural facil- 
ity as Garrett County’s museum 
is indeed extraordinary. 

The museum committee and 
local members of the Society 
together with interested friends 
spent hours during many days 
in preparing the main floor ma- 
terial for display in time for 
the opening day. At all times 
the proper preservation of each 
item was kept in mind. Among 
the many persons who aided 
the curator in what she laugh- 
ingly termed “the dirty work,” 
of cleaning and conditioning the 
materials for the official mu- 
seum opening, were Mrs. Rob- 
ert Shaffer, Mrs. Charles Brin- 
er, Mrs. W. W. Grant, Sr., Mrs. 
W. W. Grant, Jr., Mrs. Robert 
Stanton, Mrs. William E. Nay- 
lor, Mrs. Robert J. Ruckert, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul T. Calder- 
wood. The writer got a little 
smudged now and then. 

As curator and carrying the 
overall responsibility for the 
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success and care of the museum, 
Mrs. Jones has made a careful 
study of the most modern meth- 
ods of preservation, cataloging, 
and display of the various items. 
Her study of the problems in- 
volved has taken her to a num- 
ber of similar museums in dif- 
ferent cities to confer with their 
experts in this work. In the cat- 
aloging of an item to be includ- 
ed in the Garrett County mu- 
seum’s displays, Mrs. Jones uses 
a numerical code. For example, 
No. 69:67:1 immediately iden- 
tifies the year as 1969, the se- 
quence of the acquisition as 
67th and the figure “1” for a 
single item in the museum’s to- 
tal collection. Official legal 
forms for artifact contributions 
and loans are used for accurate 
records in the business of the 
museum, 


From the beginning of the 
Society its quarterly publica- 
tion, The Glades Star, initiated 
by the late Captain Hoye, has 
been furnished to each mem- 
ber. It no doubt is a fact that 
this little magazine has been of 
great help in welding the mem- 
bership together and keeping 
each one, regardless of his lo- 
cation, informed of the prog- 
ress of the Society. The spread 
of its information covers the 
continental United States and 
reaches a membership that ap- 
proximates one thousand. 


Although one usually assoc- 
iates a museum with the past, 
visitors to the opening of the 
Garrett County Historical Mu- 
seum saw an original work new- 
ly created and finished only the 
previous day. This was the de- 
sign for the Society’s coat of 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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The Museum Program 


By Mrs. Lewis R. Jones, Curator 


The Garrett County Historical 
Museum, after many years of 
Greaming and planning, which 
produced the building and art- 
ifacts, has become a reality and 
was opened officially to the 
public on Sunday, November 9, 
1969. 

The museum committee has 
a unique opportunity to show 
the individuality of Garrett 
County. Our goal is to reflect 
the development and achieve- 
ment of the county through the 
years. But a difficult task is 
still ahead, for the museum is 
limited in its facilities and must 
accept only objects which: (1) 
have historic value; (2) are ed- 
ucationally useful; or (3) may 
be used to demonstrate prin- 
ciples, methods of work or 
have an association with Gar- 
rett County. 

Our museum must not become 
a community attic, full of junk, 
broken furniture, non-historic 
collections, strange or grotesque 
things, having no historical val- 
ue or relation to Garrett Coun- 
ty. 

A good exhibit program is 
never static. For that reason 
some objects may be tempo- 
rarily stored when other exhib- 
its are displayed. Those pre- 
senting gifts should understand 
that all exhibits cannot be dis- 
played at all times. This does 
not decrease the value of the 
artifact or its importance to 
the museum. 

For those with valuable fam- 
ily heirlooms, of which they de- 
sire to retain ownership, a loan 











program has been developed. 
Loans of items for an extended 
or indefinite period will be 
more than welcome. All arti- 
facts, including loans, are cov- 
ered by insurance, the value of 
the objects being set by a qual- 
ified person, or by agreement. 

The museum is intended to be 
an exciting adventure, recalling 
interesting events and outstand- 
ing personalities in the history 
of Maryland’s westernmost and 
youngest county. From pioneer 
days to the present time there 
have been many unusual exper- 
iences and situations which are 
of interest to Garrett Count- 
ians and visitors. 

The museum committee is 
anxious to expand the program 
of the museum and would wel- 
come gifts, loans and sugges- 
tions. 
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Design created by Harland C. 
Bittinger for GCHS museum wall 
plaque. 
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OUR GARRETT CO. MUSEUM 
(Continued From Page 43) 
arms or seal created by Har- 
land C. Bittinger, Garrett Coun- 
ty artist, in consultation with 
the museum staff and Society 
officials. Mr. Bittinger designed 
the artistic symbol around the 
acorn, fruit of the State’s own 
tree, the White Oak. The theme 
emphasized the shield-like cone 
of the acorn surmounted by our 
mountains under the sunlight, 
the bounty of earth, unity of 
people and their religious con- 
cepts with the twin figures of 
mankind supporting the whole 
from its base. Relating his work 
to the meaning of the museum, 
the artist expressed his belief 
that man from primeval time to 
the present seeks always to cre- 
ate that which will outlast him, 
something that symbolizes his 

inner dream. 

It is now planned to have the 
museum open for visitors on 
the second and fourth Fridays 
of each month from 6 until 8 
o’clock in the evening. Those 
who wish to come at other 
_times in groups or as students 
in school classes may contact 
the curator for special show- 
ing arrangement. 
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CORRECTION 

June and September issues 
have wrong page numbers. Be- 
gin with page 606 in June (1969) 
issue and number it “2.” Con- 
tinue through September nd 
back page now numbered “G40” 
will be page 36. 


Map on pp. 46 and 47 drawn by 
Robert J. Ruckert from re- 
hearch for this issue of The 
Glades Star. 
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The Savage River Valley 
By Ross Compton Durst 
(Concluded) 


Effects of the Railroad 

When the B and O Railroad 
was built across the mountains 
in the middle of the last centu- 
ry, it was primarily concerned 
about reaching markets farther 
west. Yet, in cutting across the 
lower end of the Savage River 
valley, its effects were felt 
throughout the valley. None of 
the larger lumbering operations 
would have been possible with- 
out it. Also, two towns came into 
being as a direct result of the 
railroad. Swanton, near the head 
of Crabtree| was first called 
Swan’s Mills. Considerable lum- 
bering followed. Bloomington, 
near the Allegany County line, 
was originally given the Welsh 
name of Llangan. It was founded 
in 1851 on the old buffalo path. 
Mining has always been its chief 
industry. Luke lies just below 
the Savage. 


Avilton 

Despite much diligent re- 
search, no authentic account has 
been found as to the origin of 
the name of Avilton. The fol- 
lowing sources were consulted: 
The Board of Geographic 
Names, The National Archives, 
The Maryland Historical Socie- 
ty and the Library of Congress. 
Sixty years ago the region was 
commonly known as Pea Ridge 
because much of the area lies on 
a ridge of that name. The fol- 
lowing is taken from a book en- 
titled, History of St. Ann’s and 
St. Stephens Missions, by Father 
Aloysius, published in 1920. 

“In the early 19th century, a 
family by the name of McKenzie 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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THE SAVAGE RIVER VALLEY 
Continued from Page 45) 


settled on Walnut Hills, and in 
1818, the district was known as 
the McKenzie Settlement. In 
1874, when St. Ann’s was built, 
the peasantry began calling the 
locality “St. Ann’s. In 1885, 
when the U. S. Government 
erected a post office 14 miles 
south of the present church and 
called it Avilton, this name was 
gradually adopted to the entire 
district.” 

One tradition is that the name 
came from mythology. If so, it 
can only refer to Avalon (also 
spelled Avilion), the near Para- 
dise home of King Arthur. One 
version of the story is that King 
Arthur was mortally wounded 
while fighting to avenge the 
faithless Guinevere and re 
quested that he be carried back 
to Avalon for the healing of his 
wounds. The person who sug- 
gested this romantic name for 
this tranquil community must 
remain nameless, 

The Post Office Department 
furnished this list of Avilton 
postmasters and the date of ap- 
pointment: Richard E. Garlitz, 
May 5, 1886. Susan Garlitz, De- 
cember 12, 1917. Joshua H. 
Turner, January 21, 1925. Mrs. 
Sarah Turner, July 3, 1942. Of- 
fice discontinued, August 31, 
1946. The area is now serviced 
from. Lonaconing. 

St. Ann’s Church was built on 
land acquired from Christian 
Garlitz, grandson of Christian 
Garlitz I, pioneer settler. He, in 
turn, acquired it from Lightfoot 
John Durst, whose second wife 
was the widow of William Robe- 
son. Many generations of Robe- 
sons have lived at Avilton, as 
attested to by the Robeson Cem- 
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etery. A granddaughter of 
Christian Garlitz I—Catherine 
Vallentine—married John Cus- 
ter of Mt. Nebo. They were des- 
tined to become the grand- 
parents of the famous George 
Armstrong Custer, Civil War 
general. Their famous grandson 
died in the Battle of the Little 
Big Horn in Montana and is 
buried in the cemetery at West 
Point, his alma mater. 

The Savage River State Forest 

This is the largest state park 
in Maryland, containing nearly 
53,000 acres and still growing. 
Most of the area lies within the 
Savage River watershed, al- 
though it overflows slightly in 
the Casselman River and 
Georges Creek areas. 

The Forest headquarters is 
located at the New Germany 
Recreation Center about 5 miles 
south of Grantsville, with a 
Forest Superintendent in resi- 
dence. The 13-acre lake was 
originally built as a mill dam. 
The early settlers here were 
“Pennsylvania Dutch’—German, 
Dutch, Swiss, and French—who 
overflowed across the Mason- 
Dixon Line. 

The Recreation Center is one 
of the most popular and best 
equipped in the state. The lake, 
built about 100 years ago, fur- 
nishes swimming, skating and 
boating. In the nearby pine 
forest are completely modern 
housekeeping cabins. A camp 
site with sanitary and laundry 
facilities is also available. In the 
picnic area on the Meadow 
Mountain Road will be found 
pavilions, fireplaces, picnic ta- 
bles, drinking fountains and 
sanitary facilities. 

Hiking trails are numerous. 
Wild life is abundant in the 
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area. The original plant life is 
preserved intact. Parking space 
is available in all areas. Meshack 
Browning’s Bear Den is there. 
In this sylvan retreat, tucked a- 
way from the madding crowd, 
the past and the present meet; 
preserving the best of each. 

In the Big Run Recreation 
Center, 5 miles south of New 
Germany, facilities are less e- 
laborate. It is designed for those 
who love the wild mountain 
scenery and who like to “rough 
it.” However, it does provide 
picnic tables, fireplaces, shel- 
ters, latrines and _ primitive 
camping. 

The scenic Savage River Dam, 
located near the old town of 
Bond, has a dual purpose; flood 
control and to provide a steady 
flow of water for the down- 
stream industries. For the first 
time in history, the savage 
nature of the river is partly 
under control. Other dams are 
contemplated. 

To the south of the river val- 
ley lies the fabulous Georges 
Creek coal fields. On the west 
side of Meadow Mountain are 
‘the Manadier Ridge-Jennings 
mines. Portions of these are in 
the State Forest, but not in the 
drainage area of the Savage. 
Limestone, shale and sandstone 
are plentiful in many areas. 
Timber is being carefully con- 
served and will be a future 
asset. 

Silver Mines 

In 1879, Owen Riordon, In- 
spector of Mines for Garrett and 
Allegany Counties, reported 
great excitement over the dis- 
covery of silver ore on both 
sides of the Savage River. Men 
were busy digging on land 
owned by Elie Morell and Hi- 











ram Duckworth. I have no in- 
formation on the Morell mine, 
but the Duckworth mine was 
located in “The Backwoods Sec- 
tion” near the headwaters of 
Bearpen Run southeast of New 
Germany. A mining company 
was organized under the name 
of The Silver Bell Mining Co. 
and extensive stock was sold to 
eager buyers. However, the ore 
assayed only $117.50 per ton and 
this was not considered to be 
commercially feasible. 

When the old railroad station 
at Lonaconing was torn down 
some years ago, a stock certifi- 
cate in the name of Henry 
Broadwater was found. He was 
a Civil War veteran of New 
Germany. 


Several years ago, a survey 
was made across the southern 
end of Garrett County by a 
transcontinental cable company. 
They made assays of the soil at 
frequent intervals and found 
unmistakable evidence of the 
presence of silver ore. 


Perhaps some day the old 
Layman lode will be discovered. 
It is also possible that due to 
better techniques in mining, 
transportation and smelting may 
make the low-grade ore eco- 
nomically feasible. If a rich vein 
should be found, it will prob- 
ably be by accident rather than 
by searching. It is conceivable 
that mining might prove to be 
the most important natural pro- 
duct of this beautiful Savage 
River Valley. 


O 


At 3:58 p.m., EST, Nov. 24, 1969 
Commanders Conrad, Bean and 
Gordon returned safely to earth 
from the second American land- 
ing on the moon. 
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GCHS Tour Saw The Old Made New 


By Paul T. Calderwood 


September 20th, the scheduled 
day for the 15th annual tour, 
dawned rainy. Everyone who 
had helped plan the tour was 
feeling rather discouraged, as it 
just wasn’t the kind of day that 
would encourage people to at- 
tend. However, we were most 
gratified when 62 enthusiastic 
people turned out to brave the 
inclement weather. 


The rain had stopped when 
we left our assembly point, the 
Ruth Enlow Library in Oak- 
land, for the drive to Penning- 
ton Cottage in the old Deer 
Park Hotel grounds. To explain 
using the word “Cottage” to des- 
cribe a large three-story house, 
we must go back to the usage 
at the time it was built in 1891 
or 1892. These large houses 
were part of the Hotel’s policy 
of providing accommodations to 
suit everyone. For the person 
who preferred to have a house, 
complete with their own ser- 
vants, in lieu of hotel living, 
these were the answer. But they 
were called Hotel Cottages. 
Some were owned by the Hotel 
and others, such as the Penning- 
ton house, were privately own- 
ed. 

We are indebted to Vivian and 
Joe V. Faulkner on two counts: 
first, for restoring this Cottage, 
paying attention to all details 
to retain its identity with the 
period in which it was built; 
secondly, we wish to thank the 
Faulkners for permitting us to 
see their handiwork. 


As we entered the home, and 
were graciously received by 














Mrs. Faulkner, it was easy to 
imagine that we had moved 
back 78 years to the time it was 
built. In restoring this Cottage, 
the Faulkners have preserved 
the only sample of a way of life 
of summer vacationers to our 
county before the turn of the 
century. Mr. Robert B. Gar- 
rett, who was raised practically 
in sight of this Cottage, gave 
its historical background as fol- 
lows: 


This Cottage, and the one 
next door on the west side, were 
designed by Josias Pennington, 
who was a member of the Bal- 
timore firm of Baldwin and 
Pennington, prominent  archi- 
tects. This one was built for the 
Penningtons, the one adjoining, 
for their friend, Charles K. 
Lord, Third Vice President of 
the B & O Railroad. The two 
cottages were probably con- 
structed by the same builders 
at approximately the same time. 
The Pennington family came to 
their summer home each year 
until about 1919, remaining un- 
til about the first of October, 
when the Hotel closed. As was 
the practice in those days, the 
family brought their horses and 
carriages from Baltimore for the 
summer; later a White Steamer 
was substituted. Facilities for 
these shipments were provided 
by the Railroad. 


After the Penningtons no 
longer came, the Cottage was 
vacant for many years. Fortun- 
ately, only a small amount of 
furniture was removed, that 


having been done in 1930 by an 
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Pennington Cottage. Old 
Deer Park Hotel grounds, 
restored by owners Mr. 
| and Mrs. Joseph Faulkner. 
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only son. So the Cottage stands 
today with most of its original 
furnishings intact. 

Mr. Pennington could have 
been the County’s first golfer, 
since he was instrumental in 
having the B & & O build Gar- 
rett County’s first golf course 
in front of the Hotel in the 
1890s. 

Among the buildings design- 
ed by the Baldwin and Penning- 
ton firm were the Baltimore Po- 
lice Department Headquarters, 
the addition to the State House 
at Annapolis, and the Passen- 
ger Car Roundhouse at Mount 
Clare, now the B & O Trans- 
portation Musuem. 

The tour then proceeded to 
Wilson, passing the site of the 
Wilson School which operated 
for 57 years, not having been 
closed until 1954. Wilson as a 
town was never large, but was 
an important community cen- 
ter for many years, revolving 
around the general store. The 
store building housed the post 
office from approximately 1895 
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until 1941, which date marked 
the closing of both. The store 
was much older, probably dat- 
ing from the coming of the 
Railroad , shortly after 1850. 

The station was next door, or 
perhaps in the store building, 
where trains stopped for many 
years, probably as long as the 
accommodation trains operated. 
There was also a railroad sid- 
ing with facilities for loading 
cattle. The store had an ice 
house which was filled with ice 
cut from a nearby pond. Below 
the store Benjamin Guest Spik- 
er had a gun shop. These are 
only a few of the activities of 
this thriving community. 

Now to the Wilsons who 
started it all. One naturally as- 
sumes that they settled there 
with the coming of the Railroad, 
but investigation discloses that 
the Wilsons settled there long 
before. Information concerning 
the Wilson family is extracted 
from the book compiled by Mr. 


‘Marshall G. Brown on the Har- 


vey, Wilson and Moon families. 
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TT the exact time of 
the Wilsons’ settling here can’t 
be determined, and one is left to 
do some educated guessing. 
There is evidence to indicate 
that they may have been among 
the earliest settlers in the coun- 
ty. 

The Wilson still remembered 
by many was_ affectionately 
called “Uncle Abe” by every- 
one. He was a bachelor and had 
a great ambition to live to cel- 
ebrate his 100th birthday. His 
ambition was realized, but he 
passed on a few days after the 
celebration, which was a gala 
affair. Some thought the cele- 
bration proved to be too much 
for him. This was in 1916. Ac- 
counts differ as to where Uncle 
Abe was born. Some think he 
was born in the log house, that 
is still standing; others, that he 
was 6 or 8 years old when his 
family moved there. This puts 
the Wilsons there as early as 
1816 or as late as 1824, depend- 
ing upon which version you 
choose as to where Uncle Abe 
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Pioneer log house of Mr. 
im and Mrs. Ted Wilson, 
| third generation to occupy 
it, fodated at Wilson, Gar- 
1 rett County. 
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was born. 

However, Uncle Abe’s grand- 
father, Thomas II, moved to the 
North Branch of the Potomac, 
where Kitzmiller now stands, 
about 1798. He sold property in 
that area to his son, Thomas, III, 
in 1813. But it is possible that 
Thomas, II, and his son, Jon- 
athan, who was Uncle Abe’s fa- 
ther, moved over the mountain 
before that time. If Uncle Abe 
was born in the log house in 
1816, someone was there before 
that time. So the Wilsons could 
have settled there in the early 
1800s. 

The log house is now the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Ted Wil- 
son. Mrs. Wilson kindly permit- 
ted us to see the house. This is 
probably the only log house in 
the county which has not had 
the logs covered. One can see 
the nicely hewn logs and the 
fine workmanship in the corner 
joints. We don’t know for sure 
when or by whom this house 
was built. My guess would be 
Thomas, II, or his son Jonathan, 
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“Borderside” built 1864-65 ill i 
at Bloomington by Wil- 
liam A. Brydon. 











who was “Uncle Abe’s” father. 
The Wilsons acquired large 
acreages of land in the area 
and were quite successful in 
farming and cattle raising. The 
large more recent house, which 
is probably nearly 100 years 
old, was viewed from the exter- 
ior. This was “Uncle Abe’s” 
home and the location of his 
100th birthday celebration. 


We are grateful to Mrs. Ted 
Wilson for permitting us to see 
the log house, and to Mrs. Hol- 
lis Wilson, the owner of both, 
for permitting those of the tour 
to visit the Wilson properties. 


The tour proceeded along the 
B & O track from Wilson to 
Swanton. For this trip one is 
driving on the roadbed of the 
third track, which has been re- 
moved. This gave the party a 
trainman’s view of this part of 
the seventeen-mile grade. 

Lunch was enjoyed at the 
Swanton School, through the 
courtesy of Ralph Buckel ,and 
the Board of Education, with 
the cooperation of Mrs. Jerry 
Storey. By lunch time the rain 
had set in again and eating out- 
side would have been impos- 
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sible. Mr. Perry Edmiston had 
provided tables for our use in 
the school yard. The fact that 
the weatherman did not permit 
us to use them does not lessen 


our appreciation for his kind- 
ness. 


After lunch the tour pro- 
ceeded to Bloomington via the 
Savage River Dam, traveling by 
the not too well known roads. 
Had the weather been better, 
this would have afforded some 
nice views. 


At Bloomington we toured the 
Brydon home “Borderside,” by 
courtesy of Mr. Delbert Gnegy 
and Judge H. G. Muntzing, the 
owners. 

We are fortunate in having a 
member of our Society, Miss 
Alice R. Howard, who is a life- 
long resident of Bloomington. 
She remembers Borderside as 
it was and shared her memories 
with the members of the tour, 
as follows: 

It was built in 1864-65 by Wil- 
liam A. Brydon. The home was 
probably called “Borderside” be- 
cause (at that time) it was lo- 
cated at the edge of town in a 
beautiful grove of trees. Towns- 
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people have never called it Bor- 
derside. To them it was Bry- 
don’s Grove. The annual Metho- 
dist Sunday School picnic was 
always held in the Grove. Sun- 
day Schools from Piedmont and 
Westernport also held their pic- 
nics there. 

The house was spoken of as 
the “Big House;” and big it is, 
too, with about nineteen rooms. 
It has a main hall, with a sky- 
light, and several other halls. 
The downstairs ceilings are 
very high. The windows are 
shuttered from the inside. The 
woodwork in the house mostly 
is walnut and chestnut. The 
ballroom could hold a “goodly 
number” of dancers; a beautiful 
white marble fireplace graces 
one of the walls. In the dining 
room is a black marble fire- 
place, surmounted by a large, 
beautiful mirror. 


Local folk stories say that Mr. 
Brydon gave a ball when the 
house was finished. One young 
lady said she would like to see 
the one who would be the mis- 
tress of such a place. Where- 
upon Mr. Brydon supposedly 
led her to a mirror, bade her 
look, bowed and said, “May I 
present the future Mrs. Bry- 
don?” Be that as it may, Mr. 
Brydon married Miss Susan V. 
Brady of Brady Mills, Allegany 
County. He took her to Border- 
side as his bride. They became 
the parents of six sons and one 
daughter. He passed away in 
1907; Mrs. Brydon in 1923. After 
her death, different members of 
the family lived at Borderside. 
Three generations of Brydons 
have lived there. In the past 
decade it has been owned by 
others. At present the house is 





unoccupied. 

Borderside remains very much 
the same as when it was built, 
but the grounds are not. The 
summer house is gone; also, the 
stable, the garage and the con- 
servatory. All that remains of 
the tennis and croquet courts 
are the earth impressions where 
once they were on the front 
lawn. Many of the stately trees 
have been cut. 

The Brydon family is of a 
Scotch-Irish extraction. They Mi- 
grated to this country in the 
early 1820s from Dundalk, Ire- 
land. In 1852, William A. Bry- 
don came to Bloomington as a 
clerk for a mining company. 
Later he became the superin- 
tendent. Finally, he went into 
the mining business for himself. 

Mr. Brydon was active in or- 
ganizing the new County. He 
served aS a member of the 
school board and a member of the 
House of Delegates in the 1870’s. 

Borderside has enjoyed al- 
most a hundred years of gra- 
cious living. It stands today as 
a reminder of a way of life fast 
disappearing from the American 
scene. 

To add a small note to Miss 
Howard’s remarks, during our 
tour of Borderside it was called 
to our attention two window 
panes on which there is engrav- 
ing, as follows: 

On a pane in a second floor 
bedroom: 

“Dec. 5th, 1868 

The first sabbath with my 
darling wife. 

John Brydon. 

On a pane in the ballroom: 

Linar Browning 
April 12, 1868 
July 3, 1868.” 
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The visit to Borderside mark- 
ed the end of the tour. The 
thought expressed by many was, 
“What a fine historic house; 
what a pity that something 
could not be done to preserve 
it.” However, the cold facts of 
economics will probably sen- 
tence it to destruction. 

With this tour were Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul B. Naylor, who are 
veterans of all fifteen years. 

Mr. Francis H. Ruge gave his 
usual valuabie assistance in 
planning the tour and directing 
traffic. Also assisting were Mr. 
Robert B. Garrett, Mr. and Mrs. 
Randall R. Kahl and Miss Alice 
R. Howard. 

O 


The President Says 


As mentioned in this column 
in the last issue, your president 
and Mrs. Calderwood attended 
the annual meeting of the As- 
sociation of Historical Societies 
of Maryland. The Maryland 
State Historical Society was this 
year’s host, with Mr. Harold 
Manakee, the director, doing a 
wonderful job of managing the 
affair and making everyone feel 
at home. 


These are worthwhile meet- 
ings, where one can meet and 
become acquainted with folks 
from other societies. I shall try 
to get the word around so that 
more of our membership may 
attend. The nominal charge 
($5.00 this year) paid for a 
nice luncheon at the Stafford 
Hotel, bus transportation to 
Sightseeing points and admis- 
sions. 

Following the business meet- 
ing we heard a most informa- 
tive talk on the _ preservation 
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and care of costumes, given by 
Miss Deanne Love, of the 
Smithsonian Institution. Miss 
Love was pinch-hitting for the 
announced speaker, Mrs. John 
H. Murray. 

After lunch we boarded bus- 
ses for the sightseeing tour, the 
first stop being the Peale Mu- 
seum. This historic building was 
erected by Rembrandt Peale in 
1813, and operated as Peale’s 
Baltimore Museum and Gallery 
of the Fine Arts from 1814 to 
1830. At that time it was pur- 
chased by the City and served 
as the first city hall until 1875. 
Fortunately it is now back in 
its original role of being a mu- 
seum which is devoted to the 
life and history of Baltimore. 
Many origina: Peale paintings 
are on display. 

Another point of the tour was 
Mount Clare. To most of us that 
name immediately brings to 
mind the B & O shops of the 
same name. However, the real 
Mount Clare is the City’s old- 
est building and only pre-Rev- 
olutionary home. This residence 
was started by Dr. Charles Car- 
roll in 1754 and completed by 
his son, Charles Carroll, Bar- 
rister, who, with his wife, Mar- 
garet Tilghman, made it a cen- 
ter of Colonial living. They 
were accustomed to spending 
the winters at Annapolis and 
came to Mount Clare for the 
summers. By 1828, when the 
cornerstone for the B & O was 
laid, Mount Claer was owned by 
a nephew of Charles Carroll, 
Barrister, who donated the land 
for the cornerstone and the first 
station. 


Mount Clare Mansion  re- 
mains much as Charles Car- 
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roll left it, with many original 
furnishings. The estate is now 
owned by the City of Baltimore, 
and is under the custody of the 
National Society of Colonial 
Dames. 

Now to the Mount Clare of 
the B & O. Here one is really 
standing on hallowed ground of 
railroad history. The Mount 
Clare Station, completed in 
1830, now serves as the entrance 
to the Transportation Museum. 
At that station the first tickets 
for regularly-scheduled passen- 
ger trains were sold on May 24,, 
1830. The round-trip fare to El- 
licott Mills, 13 miles away, was 
seventy-five cents. This station 
is believed to be not only the 
oldest in the United States, but 
in the world. 

Through this station passed 
the wires from Washington (run 
along the B & O tracks) to the 
nearby Pratt Street Station, 
where the first telegraph mes- 
sage ‘What Hath God Wrought?’ 
was received on May 24, 1844. 
This event marked the begin- 
ning of electrical communica- 
tion. 


In the Mount Clare shops 
many locomotives were built, 
1832-1925. Early designers and 
builders Phineas Davis and 
Ross Winans were given space 
in the shops to produce their 
locomotives. The B & O prefer- 
red to build some of its loco- 
motives in its own shops, pro- 
ducing many famous ones, such 








as the “Atlantic” by Phineas 
Davis, in 1832; the “Thatcher 
Perkins”, in 1863; the “J. C. Dav- 
is” in 1875, and the “Lord Bal- 
timore” and “Philip E. Thom- 
as” in 1925. 


The only activity of the rail- 
road remaining at Mount Clare 
is the Transportation Museum, 
housed in the old passenger car 
round house and _ adjoining 
smaller building. Here may be 
seen many famous locomotives, 
from a working replica of the 
first locomotive, “Tom Thumb,” 
built in 1829, to a large Shay 
locomotive built in 1945. There 
are also displays of historic 
passenger and freight cars, as 
well as many small exhibits re- 
lated to railroading. The B & O 
should be congratulated for 
maintaining this museum. I 
would urge everyone, even if 
only mildly interested in rail- 
roading, to pay it a visit. Gar- 
rett Countians should feel a 
close affinity for the B & O 
Railroad, their county having 
been named for its most fam- 
ous President, John W. Garrett. 
Also, historically it was the 
scene of pioneer railroad build- 
ing, the first over the moun- 
tains, and early development 
of the County came with the 
railroad. In the Museum there 
is one item closely associated 
with our County—the large 
Shay locomotive used on 
the Western Maryland’s Chaf- 
fee branch. 
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The Bear Camp Marker 


By Robert B. Garrett 


At the side of the present U. S. 
Route 40, formerly known as the 
National Pike, and previously as 
the Cumberland Road, Brad- 
dock’s Road, Nemacolin’s Trail, 
and lost in the mists of the past, 
AsmassDulialo. trail, or “trace,” 
formed by the buffalo as they 
wandered from west to east in 
search of better pasture, stands 
the BEAR CAMP historical 
marker, of the type described in 
THE GLADES STAR for Sep- 
tember, 1968. In that issue ap- 
peared the story, prepared by 
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Mr. Paul B. Naylor, locating and 
describing the twelve other 
markers in Garrett County, 
many of which were set up un- 
der Mr. Naylor’s’ supervision. 
The BEAR CAMP marker was 
the only one not described in the 
above-mentioned article. 

This marker is a few hundred 
yards inside Maryland, at the 
site of the 6th Camp of General 
Braddock on his way to Fort Du- 
quesne (now Pittsburgh), June 
20-21, 1755. Here Colonel Wash- 
ington was forced to remain be- 
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} Judge Simpkins, 
| Garrett County’s 
first Judge, and 
Elizabeth, his wife 
are buried here. 
Prentice Allen is 

f also buried here. 











Route 40 crosses the 
Pennsylvania- Mary- 
f land border about 
4 Y% mile west of this 
marker and within 
sight of it. 
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hind with a detachment because 
of “violent fevers until cured by 
Dr. James’ powders, (one of the 
most excellent medicines in the 
world),” so Washington wrote to 
his brother. 

One of the earliest land 
rants, ine lelii4.— was eeriiis 
HOTELL, 305 acres, surveyed 
for James Brooks; patented to 
Francis Deakins in 1786. It was 
at the junction of the Braddock 
and Morgantown Roads where 
Aaron Parker lived in 1774. It 
was the site of the Bear Camp, 
Braddock’s Sixth Camp, John 
Simpkins’ inn, and later the 
home of Louis Spiker. 

Captain Charles E. Hoye, in an 
issue of THE GLADES STAR in 
1941, related a pathetic story 
which involved among others 
two well known local public 
figures of the year 1796. As the 
writer suspects that very few 
will recall the incidents after the 
lapse of 28 years, he is taking 
the liberty of bringing the story 
to the attention of our present 
day readers with a few explana- 
tory comments of his own. The 
two men mentioned were Jesse 
Tomlinson of the Stone House, 
east of Grantsville, and John 
Simpkins, who also ran a tavern 
or inn presumably known as 
The Hotell, from the name given 
by the surveyors to the land on 
which the building stood. Cap- 
tain Hoye refers to the latter as 
“our first Judge,” from which it 
would seem that he was a Mag- 
istrate and a.person of promi- 
nence in his community. We 
quote from Captain Hoye: 

“THE STORY OF 
PRENTICE ALLEN 

The following letter from 
Samuel Allen, addressed to his 
father, Jason Allen of Montville, 








Conn., gives a pathetic picture 
of the experiences of a party of 
pioneers while crossing what is 
now Garrett County. About this 
time (1796) our county was be- 
ing rapidly settled; many of our 
forefathers traveled the Brad- 
dock Road. Allen’s letter was 
published in ‘Pioneer Roads’ by 
Hulbert. 

‘Bellville, W. Va., 

November 15th, 1796. 
Honoured Parents 

Six months is allmost gone 
since I left N. London and not a 
word have I heard from you or 
any of the family. I have not 
heard wheather you are dead or 
alive, sick or well * * * * 

When we arrived to Allex- 
andria (Virginia) Mr. Avory 
found that taking land cariag 
from there to the Monongehaly 
would be less expence than it 
would be to go any farther up 
the Potomac and less danger so 
he hired wagoners to carry the 
goods across the mountains to 
Morgantown on the Mononga- 
haly * * * (Expense) from Allex- 
andria to Morgantown was thirty 
two shillings and six pence 
($4.30) for each hundred weight 
of women and goods. The men 
all walked the hole of the way. 
I walked the hole distance it 
being allmost three hundred 
miles and we found the rode to 
be pretty good untill we come 
to the mountains. Crossing the 
blue Mountain the Monongehaly 
and the Lorral Mountains we 
found the roads to be verry bad. 

You doubtless remember I 
rote in my last letter that Pren- 
tice was taken ill a day or two 
before he continued verry much 
so untill the 10th of July when 
he began to gro wors’ the wag- 
goner was hired by the hundred 
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weight and could not stop unless 
I paid him for the time that he 
stoped and for the keeping of 
the horses that I could not af- 
foard to do So we were obliged 
to keep on We were now on the 
Allegany Mountain and a most 
horrid rode the waggon golted 
so that I dare not let him ride 
So I took him in my arms and 
carried him all the while except 
once in a while Mr. Davis would 
take him in his arms and carry 
him a spell to rest me’ a young 
man that Mr. Avory hired at 
Allexandria a joiner whose kind- 
ness I shall never forgit he kep 
all the while with us and spared 
no panes to assist us in anything 
and often he would offer him- 
self. our child at this time was 
verry sick and no medecal as- 
sistance could be had on this 
mountain on the morning of 
the 13th as we was at breakfast 
at the house of one Mr. Tumble- 
stone (Jesse Tomlinson’s now 
the Stone House east of Grants- 
ville) the child was taken in a 
fit. Our company had gone to 
the next house (probably 
Thomas’ Stanton’s) to take 
breakfast which was one mile on 
our way we were alone in the 
room and went and asked Mrs. 
Tumblestone to come into the 
room she said she did not love 
to see a person in a fitt but she 
came into the room 

Polly ask her if she new what 
was good for a child in a fitt 
she said no and immediately 
left the room and shut the door 
after her and came no more into 
the room when that fitt left 
him there came on another 
no person in the room but Mr. 
Tumblestone who took but little 
notis of the child tho it was in 
great distress. Polly said she 
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was afraid the child would die 
in one of them fitts. 

Mr. Tumblestone spoke in a 
verry lite manner and sayes with 
a smile it will save you the 
trouble of carrying it any farther 
if it does die We then bundled 
up the child and walked to next 
house ware we come up with our 
company I had just seated 
myself down when the child was 
taken in a fitt again when that 
had left it it was immediately 
taken in another and as that 
went off we saw another coming 
on the Man of the house gave 
it some drops that stoped the 
fitt he handed me a vial of 
the dropps - gave directions how 
to use them _ the child had no 
more fitts but seemed to be 
stuped all day he cried none 
at ali but he kept a whining and 
scouling all the while with his 
eyes stared wide open his face 
and eyes appeared not to come 
in shape as before 

When we took dinner it was 
six mile to the next house the 
waggoners said they could not 
get thro that night we did not 
love to stay out for fear our 
child would die in the woods so 
we set off and left the waggons 
I took the child in my arms and 
we traveled on Mr. Davis set 
off with us and carried the child 
himself about half of the time 
here we traveled up and down 
the most tedious hills as I ever 
saw and by nine oclock in the 
evening we came to the house 
(John Simpkins’) stayed the 
night the next morning at 
break of day I heard it make a 
strange noise I percieved it 
grew worse _ I got up and called 
up the women (who) ware with 
us the woman of the house got 
(Continued On Page Sixty-one) 
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The President Says... 
By Paul T. Calderwood 


The annual dinner meeting 
may seem a long way off, but 
I should like to call to every- 
one’s attention that June 25th 
is the date. Grantsville and its 
fire department will be our 
host, the dinner to be served 
in their new hall by members 
and ladies of the department. 
The speaker for the occasion 
will be Mr. Francis Kenny, the 
Manager, Department of Em- 
ployment Security, of Cumber- 
land, Md. The menu, cost of 
the dinner and entertainment 
will be announced later. Please 
make a note of this date on 
your calendar and plan to at- 
tend. Let’s make this the big- 
gest and best dinner meeting 
we have had. 

Your president has been 
away from home, sojourning in 
Bethesda since January 19. This 
was not entirely a move to get 
away from the hard winter, al- 
though dealing with the snow, 
when one lives 3/4 of a mile 
from the county road, was oc- 
cupying most of my time. Be- 
ing away from that chore has 
been a welcome change. How- 
ever, working with the snow 
gives a certain amount of sat- 
isfaction. Perhaps it is a sense 
of close contact with nature, or 
a throwback to pioneer days 
when man was pitted against 
nature and survival meant win- 
ning the battle. The need for 
close contact with nature is in- 
herent with us; perhaps more 
than we realize, and filling this 
need should be part of our 
daily living. Of course, there 
are many methods other than 
plowing snow. 
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up and in two hours the child 
dyed Polly was obliged to go 
rite off as soon as his eyes was 
closed for the waggoners would 
not stop I stayed to see the 
child burried I then went on 
two of the men that was with 
me were joiners and had their 
tools with them they stayed 
with me and made the coffin 
Mr. Simkins the man of the 
house sent his Negroes out and 
dug the grave whare he had 
buried several strangers that 
dyed a crossing the mountain 
his family all followed the corps 
to the grave black and white 
and appeared much affected. 

When we returned to the 
house I asked Mr. Simkins to 
give me his name and the name 
of the place he asked me the 
name of the child I told him 
he took his pen and ink and rote 
the following lines Alligany 
County Marriland July the 14th 
1796 died John P Allen at the 
house of John Simkins or other- 
wayes bear camp lain broadaggs 
(Braddock’s) old road half way 
between Fort Cumberland and 
Uniontown. I thanked him for 
‘the kindness I had _ received 
from him he said I was verry 
welcome and he was verry sorry 
for my loss. 

We then proceeded on our 
journey and we soon overtook 
the waggons anda that nite we got 
to the foot of the mountain (Sel- 
bysport, over the old Morgan- 
town road). We came to this 
mountain on the i1lth of the 
month and got over it the 19th 
at night (That is - from Cumber- 
land to Bellville near Morgan- 
town). We left the city of Allex- 
andria on the Potomac the 30th 
day of June and arrived at Mor- 
gantown on the Monongahely 
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the 18th day of July. 

Thus my dear parents you see 
we are deprived of the child we 
brought with us and we no not 
whather the one we left is dead 
or alive. I beg you to write and 
let me no’ Polly cant bear her 
name mentioned without shed- 
ding tears if she is alive I 
hope you will spare no panes to 
give her learning * * * Polly 
sends her love to you and all 
her old friends and neighbors. 

Your affectionate son 
Samuel Allen’ 

The ashes of Prentice Allen 
lie in the old orchard at the 
Bear Camp (Gen. Braddock’s 6th 
Camp, now Louis’ Spiker’s 
place) where also rest Judge 
Simkins and his kind wife, 
‘where he had buried several 
strangers. Here Col. George 
Washington was detained by 
illness in 1755, and here many of 
Braddock’s soldiers died. Should 
we not mark the Bear Camp 
graveyard? A decent monument 
for our first Judge and just a 
little stone for Prentice Allen.” 

Mr. Tomlinson and some of 
his family lie buried in the 
family cemetery near the Stone 
House. Capt. Hoye indicates 
Judge Simpkins and his wife lie 
in unmarked graves in his 
orchard cemetery at the Bear 
Camp. Mrs. Simpkins was Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Robert Lamar 
and sister of Priscilla Lamar, 
who married James Drane, JY., 
the founder of Accident and 
ancestor of the writer. A brother 
was Col William Lamar, of Rev- 
olutionary fame, who perished 
in a blizzard near his home at 
Vale Summit, Allegany County, 
in the winter of 1838, and who 
lies buried in Rose Hill Ceme- 
tery, Cumberland. 
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WOOD CHIPS 


By C. C. Gnegy 


The editors have asked me to 
contribute some personal ex- 
periences and reminiscence 
from my life in Garrett County. 
I have been faithfully addicted 
to craftsmanship from the peri- 
od of early hand work into the 
present machine age. 


During years as a builder and 
wood worker, people have asked 
me, “How did you come by your 
knowledge and skills? Were they 
inherited or developed? How 
long does it take to make a 
master craftsman?” My reply 
has sometimes been that Edison 
said, “Genius is two percent in- 
spiration and ninety-eight per- 
spiration.” I think the inventor 
hit the nail on the head. It is 
true that we inherit tendencies 
and aptitudes, but the time, 
place and conditions of one’s 
birth and maturing may very 
largely determine what his life’s 
work will be. 

My grandfather was Samuel 
Gnegy, patriarch of the Gnegy 
clan in the southern end of Gar- 
rett County. His brother headed 
the clan in the northern end of 
the county and both were born 
and grew up near Meyersdale, 
Pa. Grandfather, born in 1821, 
married Elizabeth Slaubaugh, of 
Gortner. Around 1845, they set- 
tled in what is now the Aurora 
community. That community 
which was then in Preston 
County, Virginia, has also been 
called Mt. Carmel and Salem. 

In 1849, Grandfather moved 
onto a quarter section of land 
in the vicinity of present Gnegy 
Church. This was part of a full 
section (640 Acre) land grant 








named “Convent Garden” and 
made to a Mr. Rhodes by the 
Federal Government as payment 
for beef and other food supplies 
he had furnished to the Conti- 
nental Army. Not much of this 
land was then cleared. Grand- 
father bought an additional 36 
acres mostly under cultivation 
across the boundary line in 
Preston County. This gave him 
a farm of 186 acres lying in two 
states. The Convent Garden 
tract was the first of the old 
“Surveys” encountered in re- 
running the state boundary line 
in 1910. Controversy over this 
line, between Garrett and Pres- 
ton Counties, had been carried 
to the Supreme Court for settle- 
ment. The plan evolved has al- 
ways seemed rather queer to 
me. 


The Maryland Charter re- 
quired a straight line from the 
most westerly spring or head of 
the Potomac river due north to 
the Mason-Dixon line. Every sur- 
veyor knows that in rerunning 
old surveys allowance must be 
made for veerage of the com- 
pass needle, attracted by the 
Northern magnetic pole con- 
stanily moving east or west rel- 
ative to the pole of earth rota- 
tion. The Supreme Court or- 
dered a true North line “to and 
between old surveys, setting 
back to old line at each said 
Survey.” This caused the Md.- 
W.Va. Line on the map to look 
like the cutting edge of a hand 
rip saw. 

Preston County farmers were 
much irritated at losing slices of 
land and resetting line fences. 
The first set-back, at the Con- 
vent Garden tract, was 110 feet 
west of the original line in a 
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At childhood home- 

site, author shows 
grandfather’s  hand- | 

made century-old 
woodstock (block) 
planes and hand aug- 

ur he once used. 
Workshop adjacent 

was temporary home | a ‘ 
in 1902 while origi- | 

nal house razed and . : 
two-story dwelling i 
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distance of about four and one- 


half miles from the Fairfax 
Stone. The 1910 surveyors were 
county engineers; McCullough 
Brown, from Garrett, and as I 
recall, a Mr. Parrick, from Pres- 
ton. However, the “big man” was 
a Mr. Gannett, of the Geological 
Survey, who boarded a _ few 
weeks at my home and was one 
of a very few persons it has 
been my privilege to mect 
Whose names grace the pages of 
encyclopedias. 

Grandfather’s farm became 
the birthplace of my father, 
Daniel, four uncles and two 
aunts, as well as my own which 
latter event made no _ great 
change in the course of history 
after it occurred in 1891. When 
‘grandfather moved onto the 
farm twelve miles south of Oak- 
land, in 1849, its mostly wooded 
area presented tall and straight 
spruces and white pines growing 
abundantly in the lowlands. He 
put up his first buildings from 
hewn timber. Much of the virgin 
Iuwland timber was cut and 
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piled into eh to encour- 
age the growth of glade grass 
for the cattle. The logs from 
such heaps would today produce 
prime lumber worth a large sum 
of money. There was no sawmill 
then near enough to convert the 
logs into lumber. There was no 
market in Oakland. I can recall 
my grandmother telling how on 
her first visits to our present 
ccunty seat she found it a place 
with three houses and a country 
store. 


A recent visit to my old home 
revealed my grandfather’s wood- 
stock planes together with the 
workbench in the workshop. His 
first shop was replaced by one 
on the same general plan using 
the original foundation. In this 
shop my first real effort was 
made at woodworking and I 
used his old tools when about 
12 years of age. I made a few 
pieces of furniture for myself 
which to me were good, but 


would not qualify for display as 


classic models now. 
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My boyhood years included 
examples of good workmanship 
from my grandfather’s craft and 
in the work of my father who 
built houses and barns in the 
community. In his workshop, 
grandfather had constructed a 
foot-power lathe at one end and 
in the other a loom with 8-foot 
beam. The principal products of 
the shop were wood keelers for 
collecting maple sap and shaved 
shingles for roofing. Grandfa- 
ther also made furniture such 
as cord. bedsteads, _ tables, 
henches, stools and many other 
useful pieces, all solidly built 
and, like the Dutchman’s horse, 
“more for use than show.” My 
Grandmother Elizabeth was pro- 
ficient with the loom, spinning 
wheel and her knitting needles. 


As a boy I went swimming in 
the Youghiogheny river where 
many excellent swimming pools 
had been gouged out from the 
practice of floating sawlogs to 
the Crellin mill. Above what is 
now Silver Lake, but was then 
called Breedlove, the  head- 
waters of the Yough had fine 
trout fishing. The river at Breed- 
love had been dammed to im- 
pound a large body of water to 
provide volume enough to float 
logs to Crellin. There was an 
abundance of small game in the 
mountain foothills. If we needed 
extra spending money, there was 
both the prcfit and exercise 
from digging ginseng, trapping 
furs, picking blackberries, or 
gathering chestnuts by the 
bushel. 

Education for me is not a mat- 
ter of an array of letters preced- 
ing or following my name. AI- 
though [ have earned degrees, 
their letters have never been 





valued as highly as the learning 
experience they symbolize. With 
school a part of my earliest 
memories, my first “official” 
introduction to the “3-R’s” was 
in the original Gauer School 
built prior to 1826 on a knoll 
beyond the Yough river as one 
travels south on Route 219. 
Another school building on 
Gauer land was under construc- 
ticn when I started to school in 
the fall of 1896. It became my 
place of learning early in 1897. 
This schoolhouse stood beside 
the road a half mile farther 
south from the first Gauer 
School. 


Starting to school at the age of 
five, my teacher was an uncle, 
John S. Gnegy, who boarded at 
my home and carried me on his 
back when snow was too deep 
or my young legs too short for 
the trip. He taught school in the 
ceunty, as I recall, for 38 years 
and was principal at one time of 
C/akland High School and also 
taught in the Oakland Normal 
School. 


Country school and communi- 
ty life offered much in enter- 
tainment and cultural develop- 
ment for us. There were games 
for growing youngsters, spelling 
bees, cyphering contests and 
debates. A debating society was 
organized at Horse Shoe Run 
School that met for many years 
on Friday evenings and was 
attended by large crowds. 

The Gnegy Church, built on 
his land by my grandfather and 
his brother-in-law, Jonathan 
Slaubaugh, who lived just across 
the state line, still occupies the 
site beside Route 219 where 
they raised it about 1888. Grand- 
father held many services there 
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and also preached to the con- 
gregations. He is buried in the 
adjacent family cemetery. My 
father, Daniel Gnégy, deeded 
the buildings and grounds to St. 
John’s Lutheran Church, of Red 
House, about 1910. 


The Christian Endeavor meet- 
ings at Gnegy Church drew 
young people to take part and 
people of all ages came from 
miles away. There was good at- 
tendance. Taken to Gnegy 
Church meetings at the age of 
two or three months, I attended 
while living in the community. 
It was my privilege to be super- 
intendent of the Sunday School 
for some twelve or more years 
and serve even longer as Bible 
Class teacher. In continuing to 
teach Sunday School classes at 
other places, my total tenure in 
this work has lasted more than 
60 years. 


Another activity that de- 
veloped much interest began at 
Gnegy Church. Professor Ira F. 
Groves was asked to come and 
organize a singing class there. 
This became the forerunner of 
half a dozen classes within a 3- 
mile radius. Singers from one 
class was welcome at any of the 
others. Lessons were repeated 
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two or three times for some 
pupils. The class members were 
expected to learn to read music 
without help or _ instruments. 
This project created groups and 
choirs able to sing “a cappella” 
using the diatonic scale or syl- 
lable system of “do re mi fa sol 
la ti do.” Some fine sessions 
with as many as seven choirs 
took place at Maple Spring 
Church of the Brethren near 
Eglon in Preston County. 


The first few years of school- 
ing left nothing to “write home 
about.” I liked the good teachers 
while realizing that others might 
have been better. One episode 
still etched on my mind since 
age 12, concerned starting school 
in late November and being as- 
signed to the B Class in arith- 
metic. I protested, telling the 
teacher of being in the A Class 
for the past two years, but he 
spoke with the voice of authori- 
ty and put me with the B Class. 
Other subjects received the 
study time I would have used for 
this class. Milne’s Advanced 
Arithmetic text had been fully 
mastered the previous year and 
all problems fully solved and 
filed for my reference. A few 
days before Christmas vacation, 
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Gnegy Church and 
cemetery on Route 
219, a religious land- 
mark for seven dec- 
ades, is now part of 
the congregational 
property of St. John’s 
Lutheran Church at 
Red House. 
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the A Class was having trouble 
with one page of problems. No 
student nor the teacher could 
get correct answers. 

The old man teacher was 
rather grouchy. He told the A 
Class, “We will pass this page 
until the New Year then try 
again.” We came back from va- 
cation and his first announce- 
ment was: “The A Class in arith- 
metic need not waste time on 
page —. I was visiting with 
Clinton Getz yesterday and we 
ran over these problems. We 
found the given answers wrong 
for that entire page.” 

That night I copied the 13 
problems, correctly solved, and 
presented them to the teacher 
next morning. Regarding me 
rather viciously it seemed, he 
asked: “Who worked them for 
you?” My reply was that I had 
worked the problems during the 
previous school term. I was 
“promoted” to the A Class and 
frequently called upon to help 
others solve problems. The 
teacher had to wear a crudely 
made wooden leg that must have 
been very uncomfortable which 
gave cause for his grouchy atti- 
tude. His given name was Titus, 
but not the one Paul sent to 
Crete. This will identify our old 
schoolmaster to all of his for- 
mer students. 

About then began the building 
of my personal library which 
had grown to around 300 vol- 
umes by age sixteen and one 
could then buy textbooks for 35 
or 40 cents that now sell from 
five to six dollars. It was then 
harder to get 40 cents than to 
now get five ‘inflated’ dollars. 
Becoming something of a “book- 
worm” or more accurately a 
“book lover,” has caused me, as 




















once an elderly maiden lady 
said in my presence, “to remain 
true to my first love.” 

An early lifetime habit of 
giving a few hours each day to 
the acquisition of new knowl- 
edge was formed and has made 
me a persistent student of useful 
knowledge for more than 65 
years. My library grew to reach 
3000 volumes and_ remains 
around 2000. It decreased, from 
loss in fire and my giving away, 
by about 1000 books. Not many 
of my books are “thrillers.” Most 
of them are works of science, 
history, philosophy and _ techni- 
cal texts including five encyclo- 
pedias. 

While in World War I army 
training camp, my reading must 
have run to near eight hours 
daily. One Sunday while there, 
a Greek soldier came and stood 
by my bunk to wave his arms 
and exclaim: “For de love oO’ 
Jesus Christ! Read, read, read! 
All de time you read, read, 
read!” My sergeant also asked 
me what my occupation was and 
I said, “I hardly know.” The 
non-com then asked what I 
worked at and I told him. “Any- 
thing that comes along and 
needs. service.” This has re- 
mained a logical answer. 

Trying to decide my life work, 
long lists of trades and profes- 
sions were made while still in 
my teens. Heritage thus does 
not seem very evident in my 
principal occupation. The neigh- 
bors, always having something 
for me to repair or build, gave 
me plenty of work. This led to 
all divisions of the building 
trades and prepared me for con- 
tract building in my mature 
years. There are some 130 dwell- 
ings and a few dozen other 
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j a Wood trim in Bethel 
it United Methodist 
Church, Mt. Lake 
Park, shows handi- 
| work of Mr. Gnegy, 
| a member, whose 
art talent created oil 
painting of Christ 
Wii —Knocking at the door. 
Wii Painting is over 
| handmade altar in 
| the chancel and 
handcrafted movable 
communion rail 
shown is fitted with 
disappearing cup 
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buildings such as barns, garages, 
filling stations, school buildings 
and churches to my credit. In 
building the Lutheran parsonage 
at Red House, we had an ap- 
proximate cost of $4800 which 
would now be nearer $20,000. 
Early in life, one could see 
that everything ever taught in 
any institution of learning has 
been written in books and to be 
had for a few dollars. My at- 
tendance at a mixture of 
schools, completion of college 
correspondence courses includ- 
ing auto engineering and archi- 
tecture together with continual 
private study, have served for 
my education. Perhaps the cor- 
respondence and private study 
carry the most weight in my 
relatively small fund of knowl- 
edge and education. One very 
important and challenging thing 
has become clear to me, that the 
best informed minds know so 
very little compared with the 
great unknown. That we live to 
learn and use_- constructive 
knowledge seems the only logi- 
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cal purpose 
Creation. 

Railway mail service  inter- 
ested me around 1911 prompting 
enrollment with the Franklin 
Institute for a Civil Service 
course. Some have said that cor- 
respondence courses are not 
good because they make it easy 
to cheat. True, one can cheat, 
but it is foolish for thus one 
cheats only himself. A cheater 
always loses in the game of life. 
The Franklin Institute course 
finished, I took a Civil Service 
examination with 35 others, in- 
cluding school teachers, in Cum- 
berland. The only rating above 
89 percent was mine with 98 and 
5s percent. Although my an- 
swers were all correct, %8 per- 
cent was charged me on neat- 
ness because my answer to an 
extended problem had _. over- 
flowed its allotted space on the 
form which perhaps confused 
the examiner. 

My rating brought rather 
prompt assignment to railway 
mail duty and riding fast trains 


in the theory of 
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in a standing or more truly in a 
“fox trotting” position, between 
Washington and Pittsburgh. The 
work, for a good employer and 
fine paymaster, never freed me 
from that shipboard nausea 
known as “sea sickness.’ The 
only way to avoid losing both 
my breakfast and lunch by mid- 
afternoon was simply to not eat. 
A few months of such existence 
directed me back to the building 
trades. 

Another brief vacation from 
building followed my comple- 
tion of a course in salesmanship 
with the National School. This 
worked fairly well for a time, 
but numerous problems de- 
veloped like that told of a new 
salesman who after two days on 
his route called his salesman- 
ager complaining, “There seems 
to be a thousand salesmen ahead 
of me! What shall I do?” The 
salesmanager said promptly: 
“For goodness sake keep mov- 
ing. There are ten thousand fol- 
lowing you!” 

In 1916, I decided to enter 
Ohio Northern University, at 
Ada, Ohio. My goal was to com- 
plete a commercial science 
course complete with office 
practice, business management 
and banking. My arrival there 
was delayed six weeks beyond 
opening date due to local build- 
ing obligations. Anyone without 
high school credits was required 
by the university to attend a 
“prep” period or take a qualify- 
ing examination. Reaching the 
campus on a Saturday, I found 
the dean was almost too busy to 
take my name or assign me to 
my desired course. Every de- 
partment was overcrowded and 
all rules limiting schedules and 
class periods had been set aside. 








Classes began at 6 A.M. and con- 
tinued until 9 P.M. six days each 
week. The faculty urged stu- 
dents to take all the class hours 
they could manage and move 
rapidly through courses. If a 
person possessed that elusive 
thing called aptitude, here was 
a situation where he could run 
the course “in high.” My own 
intention assured me that the 
test for aptitude would be made 
personally. 

The university dean popped 
me an assignment to a certain 
room on the following Monday 
at 9 A.M. Perhaps two dozen 
others were there with a young 
lady teacher who inspired ad- 
miration at first sight. She said 
to us, “I will write this problem 
on the board while each of you 
copy it on your pad and, while 
I add, each of you add to see 
who can get the first right 
answer.” Experienced in rapid 
calculation and a frequent par- 
ticipant in cyphering speed con- 
tests, I found the little lady’s 
challenge activated me like a 
mouse throwing the cat into 
high gear. 

The teacher had written a 
problem 7 figures wide and 21 
figures deep on the blackboard 
and it required a 9-figure an- 
swer. I called my answer as she 
wrote the third figure of her 
answer. She gave me an incredu- 
lous look and said, “I think you 
had better add again.” As she 
wrote her sixth figure in the 
answer, I called my answer 
again. At the end of the class 
period she said to me, “Will 
you please stay a moment?” I 
assented and she said: “I am 
wondering why you came in my 
class when you should be teach- 
ing me.” She looked at the 
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The craftsman pauses 
in his cabinet shop 


in Mt. Lake Park § 
while finishing a 
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dean’s assignment I capone 
and asked. “Where were you 
before?” My sneaky wit made 
me quip, “Down in Maryland 
until last Friday.” 


The young teacher said I was 
wasting my time in her class and 
that she would speak to the dean 
about the situation. She did so 
and a messenger came to my 
room that same day at noon to 
tell me the dean had assigned 
me to meet with the first class 
in my department at 2 P.M. My 
schedule was 49 class hours per 
week and with the help of home 
study this enabled me to finish 
the school’s 3-year course in one 
year and return home. 

Knowledge will never inter- 
fere with accomplishment. Tech- 
nical knowledge is required in 
every trade and profession. We 
doubt that a single person has 
been able to top the mountain 
of “perfection” and prove that 
he no longer needs to study. 
Contract building work has re- 
quired my understanding of and 
ability to do all its related jobs. 
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No job has been turned away 
from my planing mill or cabinet 
shop because it appeared too 
difficult, but some have pre- 
sented really knotty problems. 
Long ago I read and accepted 
Emerson’s statement: “He who 
can write a better book, build a 
better house or make a better 
mousetrap, although he make 
his home in the woods, yet will 
the world beat a path to his 
door.” 


People are better judges of 
quality than commonly supposed 
and my experience has proved 
that price alone does not de- 
termine quality. Our machine 
age of speed and greed makes it 
increasingly difficult to win 
recognition as a good or master 
craftsman. Mass production 
factories now tend to make a 
man a one-screw or glue-dab 
mechanic. This results in the 
thinking and planning being 
done by just a few who seem to 
put more emphasis on _ profit 
than on the service of their 
product. 
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One field, that of the hobbyist, 
remains open to the develop- 
ment of personal excellence in 
craftsmanship. Many masters 
have begun in just that way. But 
such a_ situation demanding 
quality does not appeal to the 
money grabber. 

Much change has come in 
wage scales during my working 
life. The first years as a build- 
ing foreman with full responsi- 
bility for the completed job 
found me earning 10 cents—TEN 
CENTS—per hour. My working 
day was 10 hours for which I 
was paid $1—ONE DOLLAR— 
and board. Timber cutters and 
skidders were paid about $1 per 
day until around the year 1908. 
One Sunday several of us boys 
hiked up the newly built Pres- 
ton Railroad tracks to the log- 
ging camp near the big dam at 
Breedlove. Breedlove then had 
60 houses and a large boarding 
house. We joined a group of 
loggers who were vigorously 
discussing their recent increase 
of 25 cents per day. One raw- 
boned lumberjack named Rine- 
hart, stood up and _ declared 
solemnly: “Well, boys, I’ve 
thought it over and decided to 
ask the boss to cut me back to 
a dollar. It’s a lot easier to 
count!” 

Prevailing working conditions 
and public ideas impress upon 
me that our economy seems to 
lean so far backwards to protect 
the rights of loafers and anti- 
social groups that rights of 
worthy citizens are neglected 
and frequently ignored. It would 
seem that to work hard to earn 
respect is no longer regarded 
vital to our nation’s welfare and 
progress. 


The young craftsmen 








should be taught to produce and 
sell quality products made with 
honest skill and good material. 
The antique fad_ recently 
prompted me in a spare moment 
to jot down some lines one 
might dub: 
A Wonderful Antique 
Talk about antiques 
That lay others in the shade 
I have one a century old 
That my great Grandpa made! 
Now don’t you start a-talkin’ 
’til I’m inclined to stop 
Or tell about the butcher knife 
That my great Grand-dad 
made. 
It whacked a lot of gristle 
And had many bones to chop 
And outlasted many years 
Great Grandpop’s blacksmith 
shop. 
O it’s had the third new 
handle 
And I think the fourth new 
blade 
This 
knife 
That my great Grandpa made! 
Aside from my versified trib- 
ute to “wonderful antiques,” I 
would seriously recommend 
three chief ingredients to com- 
bine in developing master crafts- 
manship. To the young and 
future craftsman we recommend 
that he live by honest ethics in 
his work or trade, trying always 
to improve his craft methods 
through continual study and 
practice, and in applying himself 
faithfully to each task he has to 
perform. He will find the world 
comes to knock on his door. 
Thus will he receive the su- 
preme joy in a man’s life, the 
gift of worthy achievement 
merited for his life’s work that 
is rewarded by the commenda- 
tion: “Well done.” 


mag-ni-ficent butcher 
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Camp Meeting Association auditorium at Mt, Lake Park 5 OTIS 
weekend of January 25th from snow burden and high wind. 


—Photo by Robert Sincell 


Everybody Talks About It 


The Weather Bureau states 
that the Oakland area is in the 
Appalachian Plateau physio- 
graphic province. We’ve been 
wondering this winter if we 
could qualify for an Arctic Cir- 
cle province. No polar bears 
have been reported, but a lucky 
ice fisherman hauled in a Great 
Northern pike at Deep Creek 
Lake which weighed twelve 
pounds and was a yard long. The 
snow sports in Garrett County 
have drawn thousands of visitors 
this season. But the old fash- 
ioned sleighbells are no longer 
heard. Snowmobile motors now 
roar through the countryside. 


As to other sounds, some have 
come suddenly froin the coi'‘arse 
of roofs beneath the heavy snow 
and winter winds. The &&4 
marina building at McHenry and 
the Camp Meeting Auditorium 
at Mt. Lake Park suffered great 


: 
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damage from collapse. Some 
barn roofs have crashed down. 
These mishaps represent serious 
financial loss. 


Oakland’s newspaper, The 
Republican, in its February 12th 
issue printed a story on the 100th 
birthday anniversary of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau and reviewed 
the work of local observers. Dr. 
J. Lee McComas kept the first 
weather records from April, 1893, 
to March of 1896. 


The Weber family operates a 
greenhouse enterprise just off 
Route 219 one mile southeast of 
Oakland. It has also done more 
than talk about the weather for 
sixty-seven years. In July, 1903, 
H. P. Weber began to keep a 
record of the weather. The of- 
ficial Oakland weather station 
is located at the greenhouse and 
Ralph E. Weber, William Weber 
and Logan Weber have carried 


on the program of official weath- 
er recording there. 


In the firm’s office, beneath 
a portrait of the late Ralph E. 
Weber, is displayed a citation 
from the U. S. Weather Bureau 
of its Thomas Jefferson award 
made to him. This highest award 
is conferred for cooperative 
weather observance and was 
presented posthumously in rec- 
ognition of Ralph E. Weber’s 
outstanding accomplishment in 
the field of meteorological ob- 


servations. Mr. Weber’s_ son, 
Logan Weber, continues. the 
work of weather observation 


with which his father was identi- 
fied from June, 1907, until Feb- 
ruary, 1961. During an interval 
of less than one year in the sea- 
son of 1915-1916, the records 
were kept by William Weber. 
A weather data summary 
sheet is available at the local 
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weather station and it gives de- 
tailed data explaining the cli- 
mate of Oakland. This informa- 
tive publication was “Prepared 
In Recognition Of The Weber 
Family Oakland Weather Ob- 
servers Since September, 1903” 
through the cooperation of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
ESSA-Weather Bureau, and the 
Garrett County Development 
Corporation. 


Should one feel inclined to 
complain of the 1969-70 winter 
weather, he should consult the 
Weber weather record and then 
be thankful that this winter is 
no match for a recording made 
there on January 13, 1912. On 
that day Ralph E. Weber 
checked his official thermometer 
and surely looked at it again 
before he assumed responsibility 
for recording a temperature of 
40 degrees below zero! 
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meunions (1912-1969) 


JUNE, 1970 


By Evelyn Guard Olsen and Walter May Friend 


(Editor’s note: The story we 
publish here was written by Mrs. 
Olsen, author of INDIAN 
BLOOD, and is based on a 
wealth of genealogical informa- 
tion provided by Mr. Walter 
May Friend, age 91, of Waverly, 
Ohio. The saga of the Friend 
family touches all generations 
of American history. Mrs. Olsen 
is a member of the Friend 
family.) 

The Friend-Goldsbery Annual 


Reunion was organized on Au- 
gust 28th, 1912, which marked 
the 50th wedding anniversary of 
the late Hiram M. Friend at the 
age of 80 and Rachel A. Golds- 
bery Friend who was 88 years of 
age at this anniversary celebra- 
tion. Mr. Friend was born in 
Friendsville, Maryland, Novem- 
ber 30th, 1832 and died in Ohio 
on April 20th, 1924, in his 92nd 
year. Mrs. Friend was born 
Rachel A. Goldsbery on Feb- 
ruary 26th, 1824, and died No- 
vember 21st, 1919, in the 9th 
month of her 95th year. This 
first reunion was held at the 
Old Homestead located on the 
Valley road near Waverly, Ohio, 
which place is a landmark on the 
Old Yoakem Trail. 

Reunions at this homestead 
became an institution; they were 
held on the Sunday before 
Labor Day regardless of the date 
of the month and have continued 


a family gathering event at this 
same location since their begin- 
ning. On the occasion of the 50th 
wedding anniversary celebration 
and organization of the Annual 
Reunion, there were 72 of Hiram 
and Rachel’s descendants, repre- 
senting five generations gather- 
ed from four states, come to 
honor them. The evidence of 
fidelity in this family’s relation- 
ship is shown in the annual at- 
tendance at the reunion. For 
more than half a century there 
have been approximately 75 at 
each annual celebration. 


The dinner for the reunion is 
always served at 12 noon, and is 
provided by the heads of fami- 
lies. The afternoon period is 
dedicated to social activities and 
presents are distributed. There 
is recognition for the oldest and 
youngest; flowers for a bereaved 
family; welcome for new friends, 
neighbors and visitors; speakers 
to do the summing-up and the 
joy of many reminiscences. At 
many of these observances the 
daughters of the family contrib- 
uted literary and musical num- 
bers to the program. High points 
remembered from the _ 1932 
gathering were “A Lost Man” by 
Lida Tefft; “A Smack in School” 
by Mrs. Joe Friend and an origi- 
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nal poem, “To My Mother’ set 
to music, played and sung by 
Mrs. Grace Osborne. 

Twelve children, seven sons 
and five daughters, were born to 
Hiram and Rachel Friend: 
Charles McPherson, married 
Jennie Ringer; Laura Anne, mar- 
ried William E. Miller; James 
Madison, married Rebecca Dav- 
is; Joseph Lawrence, married 
Minnie F. Tefft; John William, 
married Cora Belle Friend (no 
relation); Elizabeth Elnora, mar- 
ried (lst) Elmer Hubbard and 
(2nd) R. C. Tefft; Manley Ervin, 
married Pearl Kimble; Lida EI- 
len, married Leland M. Tefft; 
Walter May, married Sarah Jane 
Johnson; Grace M. L., married 
John Carl Osborn; Austin Edgar, 
died at age 5 months; Clara, 
married Daniel Wipert. Now, in 
March, 1970, only Walter May 
lives to represent this large 
family. He is a fine representa- 
tive and in a recent letter de- 
clared that he was “still full of 
Faith and Ambition!” 

Hiram M. Friend was the son 
of the Rev. Joseph and Elizabeth 
Ann Arnold Friend, of Friends- 
ville, and went to Ohio with his 
parents when he was about eight 
years old. Mrs. Daisy Fielder, a 
granddaughter, gave 1838 as the 
date of Joseph’s departure from 
Maryland, but Mr. Walter Friend 
states that Joseph died on the 
way west, in 1848. Joseph may 
never have reached his destina- 
tion, wherever that was. Difficult 
and unsettled days followed 
after the father’s death and 
some of the family’s history be- 
comes obscured. Joseph’s burial 
place is unknown, probably in 
an unmarked grave somewhere 
near Frazeysburg, in eastern 
Ohio. Evidently, Joseph’s stop- 








ping place in Ohio was in the 
bustling Zanesville area as his 
family resided in the town of 
Frazeysburg, Muskingum Coun- 
ty, where Hiram made friends 
with a neighbor boy who later 
became 20th President of the 
United States. Quite a bit is re- 
called of Joseph’s church work, 
in Friends’ village, and he must 
have spent some years at his 
calling in Ohio. As to the fami- 
ly’s life, Mrs. Fielder also wrote 
to Captain Charles E. Hoye, 
founder of the Garrett County 
Historical Society, that she knew 
her grandmother’s life was made 
hard by the fact that she had 
sons in the Civil War on the 
Union side and brothers in the 
Confederacy. Eliza Ann and 
Joseph had nine children: Eliza- 
beth Ann, b. 1825; Sarah, b. 1828; 
Jacob, b. 1829, d. 1830; Hiram, b. 
1832; Abraham, b. 1834; Elizabeth 
J., b. 1836; Mary E., b. 1838; Di- 
anna, b. 1840; and John W., b. 
1844. 

The Old Homestead stands out 
as a landmark reminder of the 
many happy years of the Friend 
family since they entered it in 
1888. The homestead sturdily re- 
flects American history from its 
pioneer craftsmanship and forest 
endowment, its frontier location 
and, beyond that, the govern- 
ment granting of its site which 
but lately had been under the 
jurisdiction of this continent’s 
true natives, the Wyandottes. 
The early deed to the land, 
still in the family’s possession, 
refers to an Act of Congress 
passed August, 1790, to enable 
the “Officers and Soldiers of the 
Virginia Line on Continental 
Establishment to obtain titles to 
certain lands lying northwest of 
the River Ohio between the 
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Little Miami and _ Sciota’—a 
great scope of wilderness. And 
this same deed further shows 150 
acres had been allotted to Lieut. 
Henry Bayles in consideration of 
military services performed by 
him. The land was “bounded” in 
1821; and the date of the land 
grant, made to David Murphy, 
assignee of Walter Dun, assignee 
of Joseph Stover, assignee of 
Henry Boyles, was “in the Year 
of Our Lord, 1838, and of the 
Year of the Independence of U. 
S. of America, the 48th.” 

In 1888, Hiram Friend bought 
107 acres of the above tract and 
improvements—in particular one 
of the leading places in the area 
—for $700.00. The house, stand- 
ing only 200 yards from the 
Ruley School, and the Ruley 
Church only about a quarter of 
a mile down the Yoakem Trail, 
was one of two fine buildings; 
the other, very much resembling 
it was the Yoakem house, built 
by Mr. Yoakem, the trail blazer, 
on the east side of the Trail 
about two miles from the church. 

The house referred to here as 
“The Old Homestead” stands as 
a monument to human heritage 
on Ohio’s soil and is shown in its 
true dignity in the pictures Wal- 
ter May Friend made of it with 
his simple box camera on 4x5- 
inch glass plates and from which 
prints the illustrations for this 
article are obtained. 

The Old Homestead house was 
a palace in its day. It was built 
by Brice Ruley in 1847. The 
walls were made of oak timber, 
all dressed by hand with chop- 
ping axes and finished smooth 
with broad axes. The _ inside 
room joists of 4x8 inch yellow 
poplar were cut 22 feet long, 
making the room size 18 by 22 














feet. The floors were laid of 
solid 1-inch quartered sawed 
white oak planking - slightly 
dressed with hand planes. The 
original fireplace and chimney 
were built from native stones as 
these came from the ground. 
The chimney around the fire- 
place from foundation up to 6 
feet above the opening was laid 
of two walls of stone. From there 
on to the top of the flue it was 
a single wall. The fireplace was 
what one might term “mon- 
strous” for its opening would 
easily admit a 4-foot backlog. 
The front opening was nearly 5 
feet wide, 4 feet high and meas- 
ured 3 feet in depth from front 
jambs to backwall. 

The mason who built this fire- 
place with its chimney was a 
good craftsman and it drew 
properly and “did not smoke.” 
The room remained free of 
smoke even if the fire were laid 
some inches out upon the single 
huge stone that formed the fire- 
place hearth. Here the family 
came into the circle of firelight 
to know the enduring joy of be- 
ing together. In this circle of 
cheer and warmth they roasted 
apples, chestnuts, popped corn 
and waited for delicious potatoes 
to bake in the clean ashes and 
embers of their glowing fire. 

On this fine farm of Hiram 
Friend’s, an epoch in moderni- 
zation is remembered—the initi- 
ation of the first corn planter. 
Men came to line the public 
road and watch the operation of 
this wonderful machine. There 
was a yoke of well-trained oxen 
to pull the corn planter with its 
different attachments and the 
whole operation and experience 
of this invention was almost un- 
believable to the onlookers. 
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In 1888, when Hiram and 
Rachel moved their family into 
the area, they joined the Pleas- 
ant Valley Christian Union 
Church and took part in the 
introductory Children’s Day 
Service. They took their new 
reed organ to the Ruley Church 
for the very special children’s 
service. People came for miles 
around in buggies, wagons, two- 
wheeled carts and on horseback 
to witness such a delightful and 
novel service. 


The churchhouse was full and 
many had to stand. One elderly 
woman was very upset about the 
new-fangled organ in the church 
and protested that she wanted 
no “wooden devils” in her 
church! Among the highlights of 
the Children’s Day program 
were a playlet “The Weary 
Gleaners,” sung and acted out by 
six girls, one of whom was Eliza- 
beth Friend; and the poem 
“Jesus Was Once a Child” which 
nine-year-old Walter Friend 
stood up to recite. But he 
stopped right in the middle of 
his recitation when he saw tears 
rolling down the face of the old 
Reverend Lowe, one of the three 
ministers present. Walter would 
not say another word, well hard- 
ly, until his wise mama gave him 
a cookie which induced him to 
finish his piece in very good 
form! Walter’s mother was one 
who had different ways of get- 
ting effects besides using a 
hickory switch on her children. 

Walter’s father sometimes 
made interesting references to 
Maryland and Allegany County, 
but his experiences as a young 
man impressed the _ children 
most as they listened to their 
father at the fireside. He told 
them that when he was a boy he 
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(Goldsbery) Friend 
n. House built in 1847 became 
—Photo by Walter M. Friend. 


and Rachel A. 
dding annirersary and first Annual Reunio 


Waverly, Ohio, in 1912 with Hiram M. 


ng in yard. Occasion was their 50th we 


Friend-Godlsbery Homestead, Rt. #3, 


standi 
their home in 1888 and property remains in Friend family. 
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made friends with a neighbor 
lad named Jimmie Garfield. He 
and “Jimmie” rode mules on the 
towpaths hauling coal barges on 
the Dover canal for delivery in 
Cleveland. His friend, Jimmie, 
grew up to become a politician 
and worked his way up to be- 
come the twentieth President. 
While their daddy had come 
south here to Pleasant Valley to 
make his mark as a fine farmer, 
tragedy had struck the life of his 
friend when a crazy man shot 
President James Abram Gar- 
field, in the old railroad station, 
down in Washington. And his 
friend had been the last Presi- 
dent to be born in a log house, 
born in 1831, up in Cuyahoga 
County around Cleveland. Presi- 
dent Garfield’s body had been 
brought back to Cleveland for 
burial in 1881. 

And speaking of making 
friends of boys who became 
Presidents, one must remember 
that Isaac Friend’s son, Jesse, 
had married Mary (Polly) Hanks 
who was a sister to Lucy Hanks, 
mother of Nancy Hanks. And 
their family history included 
ancestral Aunt Polly Friend, of 
Kentucky, who was present at 
the birth of Abraham Lincoln. 

Not far from completing his 
(first century of life, Hiram 
Friend returned in 1924 from the 
winter with his son in Chilli- 
cothe to Waverly where he 
would celebrate Easter with his 
daughter, Mrs. Carl Osborn. We 
quote his obituary from the 
Chillicothe newspaper: 

“The recent death of Hiram 
Mitchell Friend, aged 92, of 
Summitt Hill, former resident of 
Fayette county, father of Joseph 
Friend, of 319 Vine street, recalls 
to mind the fact that this vener- 
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able man belonged to one of the 
pioneer families of America. His 
grandfather and his great grand- 
father were Pilgrims and came 
to this country on the Mayflower. 

“Both of his ancestors were 
ministers and as such organized 
the Friend church which became 
very popular among the early 
settlers and which still is at- 
tended by large numbers in 
many parts of the country. The 
creed of the church was taken 
from several other religions. The 
late Mr. Friend, however, em- 
braced the Methodist faith when 
a young man and he was a most 
active church worker until the 
time of his death. 

“ “—AM.,’ as he was affection- 
ately called by his friends, was 
one of the best known men in 
Fayette county and at one time 
had a large farm which he made 
a community center. In 1862 he 
married Miss Rachel Ann Golds- 
berry (Goldsbery) and to this 
happy union twelve children 
were born, ten of whom are liv- 
ing. He had 42 grandchildren 
and 28 great grandchildren. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Friend cele- 
brated their golden wedding an- 
niversary in 1912 and a large 
number of relatives was present. 
Mrs. Friend answered the final 
summons in 1919 and from that 
time on Mr. Friend made his 
home with his children, living 
the life of a retired farmer. He 
still maintained his home at 
Summitt Hill (The Old Home- 
stead) with his son, Walter May 
Friend. 

“After spending the winter in 
Chillicothe at his son’s home he 
journeyed to Waverly to spend 
Easter with his daughter, Mrs. 
Carl Osborn. It was at this home 
that he passed away. He was not 
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—Photo by Walter M. Friend. 


Family and descendants of Hiram M. and Rachel A. Firend grouped before “Summitt Hill’ homestead on Golden 


Wedding Anniversary, 1912. From second row back are grand, great grand, and great, great grand-children of Mr. 


and Mrs. Friend. 
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ill nor did he complain as the 
hour of his death (approached). 
He was conscious and merely 
stated that he was tired and that 
he was going to sleep.” 

Genealogy was not much the 
concern of the young people in 
the busy Old Homestead of the 
Friend family; two generations 
back was the extent known of 
the family tree in that direction. 
It will be noted that Hiram’s 
obituary makes reference to an- 
cestors coming to America on 
the Mayflower, consequently no 
doubt there was some vague talk 
of the trans-Atlantic voyage of 
the emigrant forbears. The pres- 
ent accepted story of family an- 
cestry of these Friends has the 
emigrant family, headed by Cap- 
tain Nicholas Friend, coming 
from England at an early date, 
not on the Mayflower, but on a 
ship owned by the Captain him- 
self and used by him for trading 
between England and the col- 
onies. The ship was said to have 
sailed from Weymouth port on 
the south shore of England. 

There is a New England 
branch of Friends that came 
over, perhaps, on the Mayflower. 
The following account has not 
been documented, but is inter- 
esting: 

“Nicholas Friend, Sr., a Prom- 
inent Native of England, in the 
1500’s Duely authorized to stand 
for Freedom, Liberty and 
Christianity. Born April 12th, 
1570, Died, and was buried in 
the Graveyard of the Parish 
Church of Wike Regis, at Wey- 
mouth, England, Sept. 6th 1685, 
age 115 years. His comrade, 
Arthur McDonald Friend, with 
his parents, came to America on 
the Historical ‘Mayflower’, a 
vessel of 180 tons, laden with 





provisions for the voyage and 
102 passengers (our Nicholas is 
a son of the Nicholas, Sr.).” 

In Third Series of Pennsyl- 
vania Archives, Volume III pp 
125-126 Old Rights Chester Coun- 
ty: Friend, Neils wt Res. 150 
acres, 4th 12 mo. 1684 (and) 
Friend, Richard war’t; 200 acres, 
25th 7 mo. 1685. Richard’s land 
was immediately adjacent to that 
of Nils Larson. Neeles (Nils) 
Laerson. . .died in 1689, leaving 
a widow, Anico, and several sons 
who were known by the name 
of Friend (History of Delaware 
County). In a conveyance of 
land that has been owned by 
Neeles (or Nils) he is referred 
to as Neals Lawsa als (alias) 
ffreind. Records of Upland 
Court, p 146, indicate that Rich- 
ard Friend’s 200 acres of land 
were transferred to Stephen 
Chambers, also of Weymouth 
and Melcomb Regis. Here is 
certainly a connection with 
England. 

The Friend family holds to a 
tradition that this Nicholas 
Friend, their forbear, was the 
first husband of Anna Friend, of 
Chester, and Nils Larson was 
her second; and that none of her 
children were by her second 
husband. However, early Dela- 
ware Bay historians (in which 
locality Nicholas is supposed to 
have lost his life in the wreck of 
his ship while trying to save two 
of his children) speak only of 
Neals (or Nils) Larson as Anna’s 
spouse, and the children are 
often referred to as his. The 
descendants have described 
themselves as “Sweeds” which 
somewhat clouds the issue and 
increases the mystery surround- 
ing these lives of the past. 

Mr. Walter M. Friend and his 
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—Olsen collection 
photo. 


pretty wife, Sarah, enjoyed 67 
years of married life and the 
reunion picture of them in their 
flower garden is a pleasant re- 
minder of this fact. They had 
seven children: Grace Eileen, 
Victor Roy, Walter E., Margaret 
Lavonne, George E., Kenneth E., 
and Rachel E., and all are living 
but Walter and Kenneth. Then 
in November, 1968, Sarah ex- 
changed her earthly garments 
for a robe and crown. Walter M. 
lives alone in the remodelled 
Old Homestead. He has a private 
telephone line to his daughter, 
Eileen, and he talks to her sev- 
eral times each day and always 
in the morning and at bedtime. 
He expresses his gladness at 
having someone so near and de- 
pendable. His children are 
thoughtful and take good care of 
him. He pursues his hobbies of 
corresponding, keeping his lawn 
mowed and the grass pretty and 
green under the large spreading 
trees with their desirable shade 
where the 57th Annual Friend- 


Goldsbery Reunion was held in 









































1969. The 58th celebration this 
vear, 1970, will be held as usual 
on the Sunday before Labor 
Day, but at the city park in 
Chillicothe, Ohio, with the same 
officers in charge of the pro- 
gram for that day. 
O 


Ancestors Founded 


Friend’s Church 
By Evelyn Guard Olsen 


A new insight into Friends- 
ville history has been given from 
my correspondence with Mr. 
Walter May Friend whose letters 
and two historical photographs 
have been given to the Society 
along with copies of his Family 
Chart as prepared by Lt. Col. 
Lester D. Friend, Sr. (Ret). The 
chart of Mr. Friend’s “Family 
Tree’ was a gift to him by Col. 
Friend on the occasion of the 
64th wedding anniversary of 
Walter M. and Sarah Johnson 
Friend, September 7, 1964. 

Old John Friend paid the In- 
dians the price of “a big iron 
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kettle” for the site of his 
“Friend’s Fortune” at the mouth 
of Bear Creek on the Youghio- 
gheny river where Friendsville 
now stands. One of his descend- 
ants, the Rev. Joseph Friend, 
born there at “the Crossings” on 
July 15, 1799, went west to Ohio, 
but left a legacy to his birth- 
place. He founded “Bear Creek 
Meeting House” on Gravel Hill 
which in the recollections of his 
family became the Famous 
Friends’ Church which meant 
so much to the people of that 
area in a social and religious 
way. 

When the son of the Rev. 
Joseph, Hiram Mitchell Friend, 
and father of Walter May, died 
in Ohio in 1924, the newspaper 
heading to his obituary read: 
“His Ancestors Founded Famous 
Friends’ Church.” In the word- 
ing of the Deed by which Grand- 
father Joseph, in 1832, trans- 
ferred his property and the 
church site, the stipulation to 
the trustees regarding the 
church site was that it should 
be “for Public Worship of AI- 
mighty God, and use of Sabbath 
School to be called ‘Bear Creek 
Meeting House’ and makes no 
reference whatever to religious 
denomination although Rev. 
Joseph Friend was of the Metho- 
dist persuasion. The major prop- 
erty transferred in the Deed was 
to Joseph’s cousin, Sarah Ann. 

There was eloquence in this 
family for it is noted that 
Joseph’s brother, Jonathan, was 
an effective speaker and many 
of the old villagers were “Ex- 
horters” including Gabriel whom 
the Rev. D. A. Friend called “A 
very pious man.” 

From the historical thread of 
the Old John’s kettle barter with 
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Hiram Mitchell Friend 
(1832-1924) 
—Olsen collection 


Indians comes the whole cloth 
of an industry in iron making at 
Friendsville. The forgotten name 
of that industrial landmark on 
Bear Creek is disclosed by Wal- 
ter May Friend as the “Mary 
Ann” furnace. The furnace was 
built by John Brobst, iron mas- 
ter and acknowledged to be “the 
finest iron worker in Allegheny 
County” who married the Rev. 
Josevh’s cousin, Sarah Ann, in 
1828. This important industrial 
step was achieved during the 
time that Gabriel Friend was 
postmaster there (1830-1843). 

A more detailed account of 
the iron making business at 
Friendsville can be found in 
The Glades Star, Vol. 2, #1, 
March 1950, under the title “Bear 
Creek Iron Works.” 
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The President Says... 
By Paul T. Caulderwood 


In the March issue of our 
magazine I called attention to 
and gave some particulars about 
our annual dinner’ meeting, 
which will be held at the Grants- 
ville Fire Hall on Thursday, 
June 25, 6:30 p.m. Final plans 
for this affair were concluded at 
a meeting of your officers and 
directors on April 6. 

Our faithful Toastmaster, Mr. 
Lewis R. Jones, will be presid- 
ing. The invocation will be given 
by the Rev. Ivan J. Miller, 
Bishop of the Conservative Men- 
nonite Church, Grantsville. 

A roast beef dinner will be 
prepared and served by the La- 
dies’ Auxiliary of the Fire De- 
partment at a cost of $2.75 per 
person (gratuity included). Nec- 
essary business of the evening 
will include election of officers—- 
Recording, Corresponding and 
Assistant Secretaries and Treas- 
urer; also, three Directors. 

The speaker of the evening 
will be Mr. Francis Kenney, Man- 
ager of the Department of Em- 
ployment Security, Cumberland, 
Md. Entertainment will be fur- 
nished by the CHORD-IAL 
FOUR, consisting of Mr. Mayard 
Miller, Springs, Pa. (Leader), 
Mr. Wayne Miller, Mr. Daniel 
Puffenberger, both of Springs, 
Pa., and Mr. Dale Kinsinger, 
Grantsville, Md. 

The benediction will be given 
by the Rev. William K. Fergu- 
son, pastor of the Maranatha As- 
sembly of God Church, Grants- 
ville, Md. 

Cards announcing the dinner 
will be mailed to all members of 
the Society living within a 50- 
mile radius of Oakland. Please 
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return the reservation card as 
promptly as possible; they must 
be in by June 20. Of necessity, | 
call to your attention the cold 
fact that reservations should be 
considered a definite commit- 
ment to attend. We must give a 
figure of the number attending 
by June 20, and are permitted 
only a small tolerance of devia- 
tion from that figure. Should the 
number in attendance be less 
than the tolerance, your Society 
will be obliged to pay for those 
dinners. 

Let me emphasize that all 
members and interested persons 
are invited. Should you not re- 
ceive a mailed invitation due to 
living beyond the radius men- 
tioned, or not being on our mem- 
bership list, please communicate 
your desire to attend to Mrs. 
Paul T. Calderwood, P. O. Box 
3026, Deer Park, Md. 21550; 
*phone 301-334-2877. 

We are being assisted by Mr. 
D. W. Hershberger in planning 
this annual meeting in Grants- 
ville. 

Please note the date and plan 
to attend. Let's show the 
strength of our Society. 

The annual meeting of the As- 
sociation of Historical Societies 
of Maryland will be held on Sat- 
urday, September 19, 1970, 10:00 
a.m., at the beautiful headquar- 
ters of the Maryland Historical 
Society, 201 West Monument St., 
Baltimore, Md. 21201. All of our 
membership and interested per- 
sons are urged to attend. This 
year marks a change in the pro- 
gram of these meetings. Hereto- 
fore the program has consisted 
of transacting essential business, 
a seminar or speaker, followed 
by lunch and a tour of some 
historic sites in the area. 


At an executive committee 
meeting of the Association, held 
on February 7, it was decided 
that this program was getting 
too crowded for one day; that it 
should be expanded to two meet- 
ings each year, having a spring 
meeting which would be hosted 
by different counties. These 
spring meetings in the counties 
would be devoted to visiting the 
host’s headquarters and _ histori- 
cal sites in the particular area. 
The fall meetings will be held 
at the Maryland Historical So- 
ciety, Baltimore, and consist of 
seminars on historical subjects. 

Unfortunately, there was not 
time to organize a spring meet- 
ing this year. The subjects of the 
seminars at this fall’s meeting 
will be announced later. Anyone 
planning to attend may contact 
me for details at a later date. 

While we were in Bethesda 
earlier this year I took time to 
visit the Washington Monument 
in Baltimore near the headquar- 
ters of the Maryland Historical 
Society. One could wonder why 
Baltimore would have built a 
monument to Washington, as 
history does not associate our 
First President with that city. 
But he was a frequent visitor 
there, numbering among his 
friends and associates many 
prominent citizens of that city. 
Among these were Charles Car- 
roll, Carrollton; Charles Carron 
Barrister, Samuel Chase, Samuel 
Smith, James McHenry and Col. 
John Eager Howard who do- 
nated the land on which the 
monument stands. The idea for 
a monument seems to have origi- 
nated with a group of citizens 
about 1809. 

One of the first things they 
seem to have done was to get 
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a bill through the Maryland 
General Assembly authorizing a 
public lottery to raise money. A 
design competition was held and 
the winner, in 1813, was a Mr. 
Robert Mills, of Charleston, S. 
C., who had studied with Thomas 
Jefferson and Benjamin Latrobe. 
Among Mr. Mills’ competitors 
were two Frenchmen, who sub- 
mitted designs of triumphal 
arches, with a statue of Washing- 
ton within the arch. There was 
also a competitive design for an 
obelisk, which may have been 
submitted by Benjamin Latrobe. 

The winning design was a 
round monument 187 feet high, 
crowned by a statue of Washing- 
ton depicting him resigning his 
commission at Annapolis. The 
top of the monument may be 
reached by climbing an inside 
circular stairway. From this 
vantage point one gets a fine 
view of downtown Baltimore. 

The War of 1812 delayed the 
project, but by 1815 the corner- 
stone was laid. Construction 
went rapidly at first, but costs 
ran ahead of estimates (which 
happens with public projects 
today) and the lotteries failed 
to produce as much money as 
expected. Nearly fifteen years 
elapsed before the column 
reached its full height. In 1829, 
the statue of Washington, ex- 
ecuted by Enrico Causici, was 
placed on top of the monument 
with elaborate ceremonies. Final 
completion did not occur until 
1842. 

In spite of its long time in 
building, this monument was 
completed before the laying of 
the cornerstone for the monu- 
ment in Washington, D. C. The 
latter event did not occur until 
1848, with the completion date 
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stretching on to 1884, the Civil 
War having intervened during 
this time. It is interesting that 
Mr. Mills was also the architect 
for the Washington Monument 
in the nation’s capital. Baltimore 
was ahead of everyone in honor- 
ing the Father of our Country 
with the first architectural mon- 
ument erected to his memory. 

Our recent visit was my first 
opportunity to spend time at the 
Maryland Historical Society 
since the completion of the new 
building and renovation of the 
old building, the former home of 
Enoch Pratt. The State Society 
and its Director, Mr. Harold R. 
Manakee, are to be congratu- 
lated upon the wonderful job 
they have done. The new build- 
ing is beautiful, and the renova- 
tion of the old one has been so 
complete that, except for the 
different architecture, one would 
think it new also. 

The many items on display 
are too numerous to mention, so 
the best I can do is to urge 
everyone to go and see for them- 
selves and enjoy a real treat. 
You will see one of the cleanest 
and best arranged museums in 
existence. 

While at the Museum I went 
to the manuscript section to 
learn what they have on the 
Maryland-West Virginia dispute 
of about 1910. I found a wealth 
of information consisting of a 
large box of papers which it 
would take a long time to per- 
use. Those who are interested 
will find this absorbing material 
filed under McCullough Brown, 
File No. 609. 

I had only time to scan the 
material, but one thing which 
caught my eye was a paper on 
the Fairfax Stone. I have had 
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recent inquiries concerning this 
famous stone and a rundown of 
facts from the material in the 
file may be of help to those who 
have already read something 
concerning it. A Lieutenant Mis- 
chler was surveying the meri- 
dian line in this area in 1859 and 
found the original stone which 
was more than a century old at 
that time. He describes the stone 
as: 


“A rough piece of sandstone, 
indifferent and friable, 
planted to a depth of a few 
feet in the ground, and ris- 
ing a foot or more above the 
surface. Shapeless in form, 
it would scarcely attract the 
attention of the passerby. 
The finding of it was without 
difficulty, its recognition 
and identification by the in- 
scription FX which was al- 
most obliterated.” 


Lieutenant Mischler had need 
of an observation point. So as 
not to disturb the original stone, 
he established a point immedi- 
ately to the south. Here he built 
a monument about four feet 
high, made of several hewn 
stones. The original Fairfax 
Stone was in existence until 1883, 
when it was destroyed by van- 
dals and subsequently carried 
away which is proof that de- 
structive vandalism is not new. 
This left the Mischler monument 
as the only marker until 1910, 
when the Boundary Commission 
was surveying the line north of 
this point to the Pennsylvania 
line. As the stone site was their 
starting point to survey north, 
the Commission party apparent- 
ly thought it appropriate to put 
up a new Fairfax Stone and at- 
tempt to get this on the original 
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location. They did this by placing 
the new monument two feet 
north of the center of the base 
of the Mischler monument. Lieu- 
tenant Mischler stated that he 
built his monument “immediate- 
ly south”, not stating how far. 

The Boundary Commission re- 
moved the Mischler monument. 
Fortunately, they took a picture 
of this monument which is 
among the photos in this file. 
The new Fairfax Stone erected 
by the Commission was cast in 
a form used for all the markers 
on the boundary line survey 
points. The south face of the 
new monument is inscribed FX 
1746; the north face 1910. 

I was glad to find in the file 
many pictures of the 34 markers 
placed by the Boundary Com- 
mission surveyors from the Fair- 
fax Stone north to the Pennsyl- 
vania line. And it was particu- 
larly interesting to discover 
pictures of many people in the 
box of papers. Some of the 
people are identified. I was able 
to pick up the following names 
identified with this Commission 
Survey: Frazee, Ridder, Henning, 
Garrett, Coneway, Momal, Reck- 
ert and Garnelt. I should think 
this material would be of much 
interest to anyone who worked 
on the project and also to their 
relatives. 

The whole subject of the Fair- 
fax Stone is an involved one on 
which printed reports do not 
always agree and I should be 
very interested to hear from 
anyone having first-hand infor- 
mation about the activities of 
the Boundary Commission. Pre- 
vious references to this historic 
land marker and published in 
The Glades Star can be found in 
Vol. 2, No. 13, June 1953, p. 196, 
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and Vol. 2) No. .28,, Marchs1958: 
page 435. 
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Unique Book Given 
Library & Museum 


By Edith Brock 

“Garrett County History of 
Pioneer Families” by Charles 
EK. Hoye is an important new 
addition to the Ruth Enlow Li- 
brary reference collection which 
will not be found in any other 
library. 

The material originally ap- 
peared in issues of the “Moun- 
tain Democrat” in the 1930’s and 
was previously available only 
in the form of scrapbooks of 
clippings. Through the courtesy 
of the law firm of Jones and 
Grant, the clippings have been 
Xeroxed and compiled in book 
form for reference use in the 
library. Mrs. Geraldine Knox, 
assisted by Mrs. Robert Stanton 
and Mrs. Lewis Jones compiled 
this material. 

A second copy was prepared 
for the Garrett County Histori- 
cal society museum. 

All those who are searching 
for family histories in this area 
and there are many—will ap- 
preciate having the results of 
Charles E. MHoye’s’ research 
available in such readily us- 
able form. Eighty families are 
represented in this voluume. 

—_— ——_—_)0 emu 
AT COUNTY EXPENSE 

Among miscellaneous expenses 
of Garrett County listed by The 
Republican (June 19, 1880), were 
3) paid to H. H. Schoolfield, 
Deer Park carpenter, for a coffin 
for a pauper, John B. Cormany 
also furnished a coffin and his 
price was TWO DOLLARS! 
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Museum Acquires Railroad Artifact 


By W. W. Price 


An artifact manufactured one 
hundred and twenty-six years 
ago and only recently unearthed 
at Mount Savage, Maryland, has 
been presented to the Garrett 
County Historical Museum at 
Oakland. The artifact is a piece 
cut from one of the first wrought 
iron rails produced in the United 
States of America at the Old 
Rail Furnace established by the 
Mount Savage Iron Works. 
There, in 1844, the first wrought 
iron rails were produced. This 
was a very important achieve- 
ment that contributed to the 
development of the American 
railway system. And it is of 
particular interest to know that 
the Old Rail Furnace site was 
in Allegany County. At that 
time, Allegany County included 
all of what is now Garrett Coun- 
ty in western Maryland. 


The Museum’s unusual ac- 
quisition resulted from _ the 
friendly interest in its existence 
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Historical marker near 


and the cooperation of railroad 
men who are employed by the 
Western Maryland Railway Com- 
pany and the C&O/B&O Rail- 
road Company. The _ original 
Mount Savage rail that is repre- 
sented was discovered by Mr. 
Henry Huffman, B&B Foreman 
for the Western Maryland, in 
the old Mount Savage bridge 
and given by him to Train Mas- 
ter, Mr. M. C. DelSignore, of the 
Western Maryland Company. Mr. 
DelSignore, learning of the mu- 
seum through his friend, Mr. 
Thomas S. Gifford, Jr., of the 
C&O/B&O Rules Committee, 
gave the artifact to Mr. Gifford 
as a presentation for the local 
museum. Mr. Gifford is a former 


resident of Terra Alta, W. Va. 

The picture of the historical 
marker, taken at the site of the 
Old Rail Furnace on February 
19, 1970, is provided by Mr. C. 
A. Pressman. 
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Mount Savage between Frostburg and 


Barrelville. U-shaped piece cut from an iron rail made in Old Rail 
Furnace works in 1844. Rail artifact picture by Robert Sincell. 
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John Work Garrett 


“Mr. Baltimore And Ohio Railroad” 


By Robert Browning Garrett 


Some time ago it was sug- 
gested to the writer that he pre- 
pare for THE GLADES STAR 
a Sketch of the life of John W. 
Garrett, for whom our County 
was named. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to condense into the space 
available in our little quarterly 
more than a few of the high- 
lights of the career of this re- 
mearkable man whose death at 
the age 64 brought to a close a 
life crowded with events of far 
reaching consequence not only 
to his home city of Baltimore, 
but to the State of Maryland, 
and to the nation itself. As Mr. 
Garrett’s career as President of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road for 26 years, ending only 
with his death in 1884, was so 
intimately interwoven with the 
history of the Railroad, the 
writer trusts our readers will 
understand that an account of 
the one is almost precisely the 
story of the other for that period. 
Most of the information herein 
was gleaned from Hungerford’s 
“The Story of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad,” contemporary 
files of The Baltimore Sun, and 
from “Robert Garrett and Sons, 
Incorporated—a__ History,” by 
Harold A. Williams, the latter 
provided threugh the courtesy 
of Mr. Harrison Garrett, Chair- 
man of the Board of Robert 
Garrett & Sons, and great 
grandson of our subject. 

Born July 31, 1820 in Balti- 
more, John Work Garrett was 
the son of Robert Garrett, who 
at the age of seven had come to 








America in 1790 from County 
Down, Ireland, with his mother 
and her family, the father hav- 
ing died during the voyage. This 
Robert Garrett in 1819 estab- 
lished his own commission house 
in Baltimore, the predecessor 
of the present investment bank 
of Robert Garrett & Sons which 
is considered as dating from 
the year 1840 when the two sons, 
Henry S. and John W., became 
members of the firm which 
since then fas been known as 
Rebert Garrett & Sons. Both 
sons were well educated, and 
they applied themselves assidu- 
ously to the business of the 
firm, which at that time was 
buying all sorts of farm products 
frem farmers in Pennsylvania 
(where the Garrett family had 
lived for some years), including 
such items as feathers, bees 
wax, snakeroot, seneca,_ gin- 
seng, wool, linen, dried apples, 
butter, lard and barrels of strong 
whiskey. In return there was 
forwarded to country stores, by 
peck horse and later by wagon 
—still later by rail—just about 
everything that could be sold 
in such stores, including cow- 
bells, glass, medicine, chocolate, 
kegs of powder, and flints for 
the hunters’ rifles. The two 
young men traveled extensively 
though the territory served by 
the company, sometimes as far as 
New Orleans, gaining knowledge 
of the vast, sparsely inhabited 
country to the west—a knowl- 
edge that was to inspire the 
younger (John W.) when, in the 
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JOHN WORK GARRETT 


for whom Garrett County was named in 1872. Born in Baltimore, 
July 31, 1820. President of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 1858-1884. 
Died Deer Park, Maryland, September 26, 1884. 





late 1850’s, he turned his atten- 
tion to the struggling Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, of which the 
Gerrett firm owned some stock. 

Messrs. Garrett and Johns 
Hopkins were appointed mem- 
bers of a special committee to 
delve into the finances and 





general conduct of the Railroad, 
which at that time needed just 
such capable and objective over- 
heuling as this select committee 
was able to provide. After much 
consideration the committee, in 
1856, evolved a remarkable scrip 
dividend plan which, however, 
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was immediately contested in 
the courts by the State of Mary- 
land and the City of Baltimore, 
both of which in the interests 
of the State and its largest city 
had subscribed for huge blocks 
of stock when the Railroad was 
first being promoted. It should 
be noted here that because of 
their deep involvement the 
State and City representatives 
on the board of directors out- 
numbered those _ representing 
the private interests. In conse- 
quence political rather than ob- 
jective and practical considera- 
tions often prevailed, to the 
detriment of the Railroad and 
the shareholders. After four 
years of court hearings the scrip 
dividend was held to be entire- 
ly legal. It was put into effect 
with great benefit to the Rail- 
road and the shareholders. One 
of Mr. Garrett’s aims and one 
that undoubtedly gave him 
great satisafaction, was the 
eventual riddance of the politi- 
cal members of the board of 
directors and their replacement 
by members representing the 
shareholders. 


During this period of hard 
times—the panic of 1857—the 
Railroad was having much 
trouble with rock falls from its 
tunnels in the Alleganies, and 
it was desired to line the tunnels 
completely with brick. But this 
important work had to be put 
aside because of lack of funds— 
that is, until falling rock from 
the ceiling of the Kingwood 
Tunnel, over 4000 feet in length, 
caused the closing of the tunnel 
for an entire year. Then the 
money for repairs had to be 
secured—and it was obtained. 


This time the City Council of 








Baltimore, aghast at the thought 
that their most important artery 
of commerce might be closed to 
the west by further trouble with 
the tunnels, authorized a sub- 
stantial loan to the Railroad. 
Meantime however Chief En- 
gineer Benjamin H. Latrobe had 
hurriedly built over the tunnel 
hill a system of “switchbacks” 
such as had been used to enable 
the tiny engines of that period 
to haul one or two cars at a 
time over this hill when the 
tunnel was being built a few 
years earlier. Incidentally, for 
the information of those me- 
chanically inclined, it should be 
noted that the grade over this 
hill was about ten per cent, or 
a rise of 500 feet to the mile. By 
comparison, the ruling grade on 
the 17 Mile Grade from Pied- 
mont to Altamont is 116 feet to 
the mile, or 2.2%, which is con- 
sidered a very stiff main line 
grade. 


His energy and aid in steer- 
ing the Railroad through this 
perilous time could not fail to 
add to the stature of our young 
committeeman, and it is not sur- 
prising therefore that on No- 
vember 17, 1858, John W. Garrett, 
age 38, was elected President of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company at a salary of 
$4,000 per year. Thus began what 
was to develop into one of the 
longest terms of office of any 
railroad president in the coun- 
try, not to end until his death 
on September 26, 1884. Early 
and late he was either at his of- 
fice or out along the line of rail- 
read. Of robust constitution, he 
was able to withstand the pres- 
sure both physical and mental 


to which he was subjected from 
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every side. He realized that his 
predecessors had not made a 
wise choice when they selected 
Wheeling as the western termi- 
nus of the Railroad — although 
pressure from Virginia (now 
West Virginia) through which 
the line almost of necessity had 
to pass, contributed very much 
to this selection. Parkersburg, 
100 miles south of Wheeling and 
also on the Ohio River, offered 
many advantages, and by the 
time Mr. Garrett had become 
President a line of railroad had 
been built from Grafton—con- 
necting there with the Baltimore 
and Ohio—to Parkersburg. Ac- 
tually, the Baltimore and Ohio 
had advanced so much money to 
this new line that it had em- 
barrassed itself financially. Be- 
fore long the senior line had 
taken over this convenient route 
to the Ohio. This was a period 
of vast—and frequently unwise 
—expansion of American ,rail- 
roads. 


Mr. Garrett seems to have 
steered clear of these unwise 
projections, keeping his eyes on 
the western regions with some 
of which he had become familiar 
during his early days with his 
father’s commission house. 
Nevertheless, he neglected no 
opportunity to strengthen his 
railroad’s framework of line, as 
well as its rolling stock, tracks, 
station buildings, shops and the 
many other essentials of a well- 
equipped railroad. For many 
years he envisioned extending 
the road from Cumberland to 
Pittsburgh and thence to Chi- 
cago, realizing the growing im- 
portance of these two cities. 
Other railroads were much in- 
terested in these areas also, and 


naturally did all in their power 
to thwart the extension of the 
Baltimore and Ohio. It should 
be noted here that during the 
long years of the Civil War the 
Baltimore and Ohio was hard 
put even to stay in business, let 
alone expand. On the other 
hand, such roads as the Pennsyl- 
vania, New York Central and 
Erie, its principal competitors, 
were relatively free to expand 
their lines and increase their 
earnings, which they did. Mean- 
time Mr. Garrett, quite aware 
of what was going on, could 
only chafe at the bit as he per- 
formed the dual tasks of oper- 
ating his badly hampered rail- 
road and aiding mightily in win- 
ning the war along with the 
gaunt, worried man in the White 
House. 


In spite of the opposition of 
these roads, and that of the Penn- 
sylvania legislature, Mr. Gar- 
rett eventually was able by 1871, 
to extend his line to Pittsburgh 
through a combination of new 
construction and the purchase 
of smaller roads connecting 
towns and cities along the de- 
sired route. By this time other 
roads had built westward from 
Pittsburgh along both sides of 
the Ohio River, this being con- 
sidered the normal path of 
progress. This of course if it 
did not actually block, at least 
seriously impeded the construc- 
tion of other railroads in that 
direction. Mr. Garrett, however, 
did not let this deter him. He 
already had extended his road 
from the _ original Wheeling 
terminus to Newark and Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and on to Lake Erie, 
at Sandusky, in 1869. Now he 
proceeded to build a new line 
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from Will: rd, Ohio, on the New- 
ark-Sandusky route, right into 
Chicago, reaching this most im- 
portant city in 1874. 

Now, however, we must go 
beck to the beginning of the 
Civil War. The Garrett family 
was quite sympathetic towards 
the South, having many friends 
in that region. Very soon after 
the outbreak of war it became 
clear that the Baltimore and 
Ohio was to be by far the 
most important railroad in the 
country, coveted alike by North 
end South. At this time the 
Secretary of Wer (predecessor of 
Edwin M. Stanton) notified Mr. 
Gerrett that the transportation 
of rebel troops over his line 
would be considered as a treas- 
onable act. The Governor of 
Virginia threatened to take 
possession of the Baltimore and 
Ohio if Federal troops were al- 
lowed to use it. The Mayor of 
Charles Town, Virginia (a few 
miles south of the Main Stem 
at Harpers Ferry), sent word 
that if Union troops were trans- 
ported over the Main stem or if 
munitions were hauled from the 
Federal arsenal at Harpers Fer- 
ry, the long bridge at that point 
would be blown up. Mr. Garrett 
made “instant and indignant re- 
fusal even to entertain such a 
proposition.” A few weeks later 
the Virginia militia did blow up 
this great, complicated bridge. 
The Baltimore and Ohio of 
course did carry Federal troops 
and supplies all during the war. 

Marauding parties led by the 
guerrilla chiefs, McNeil and Mos- 
by, and made up largely of na- 
tives of the nearby Virginia 
towns and farms, would sweep 


down upon a train, wreck it, 





take whatever they could use 
und then burn the train. If time 
permitted they would tear up 
as much track as possible, make 
bonfires of the ties and pile 
the rails on the fire until red 
hot, when they would twist them 
around trees, rendering them 
useless. Another prank would 
be to get up steam in the boiler 
and then cut the engine loose 
from the train and start it down 
the track, trusting that it would 
collide with another train. As- 
signed to guard the line from 
the vicinity cf Harpers Ferry to 
Grafton, approximately 200 
miles, was General B. F. Kelly, 
a cavalry officer. Because of his 
mission to protect the railroad 
or the “Iron Horse” the General 
became known as the “Two 
Horse General.” His task was an 
impossible one. No matter where 
he happened to be, when word 
came of a raid, by the time he 
cou'd reach the spot with his 
men, the guerrillas had been 
absorbed by the friendly coun- 
tryside and it then was the dif- 
ficult task of the railroad men 
to repair the damege. Due to 
the geographical location of the 
road, many of its employees 
were sympathetic towards the 
Confederacy and left to join its 
armies, thus adding to the dif- 
ficulty of keeping the line in 
operating condition. Throughout 
the four years of the war Mr. 
Garrett was either at his Balti- 
more office receiving reports 
from all along the line and is- 
suing orders for movements of 
trains or repairs to bridges, 
track and rolling stock, or out 
along the road endeavoring to 


maintain and improve the mor- 
ale of his faithful employees. 
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At Harpers Ferry was located 
the road’s most’ vulnerable 
bridge, across the C&O Canal 
and the Potomac River. This was 
destroyed by the enemy, and 
then rebuilt, several times dur- 
ing the war. Ironically, here 
even Mother Nature’ turned 
against the Railroad, washing 
out the bridge in times of flood. 
At this point General Stonewall 
Jackson, after impeding the 
operation of the Railroad in 
various sly ways, managed to 
stifle his religious scruples long 
enough to permit him to take 
four small locomotives from the 
Baltimore and Ohio and send 
them down the Valley Railroad 
to a Virginia road that was short 
of power. Part of the trip was 
over a country highway, the en- 
gines being hauled by means of 
a long chain to which were 
hitched many horses. Later, en- 
thused by the success of his 
operation, and after burning the 
great Martinsburg roundhouse, 
together with many cars and 
other items of railroad equip- 
ment, the General ordered one 
of his officers, Captain Thomas 
R. Sharp, to haul as many en- 
gines as he could (as well as 
some other rolling stock), over 
38 miles of highway to Stras- 
burg, Virginia. By stripping the 
engines of everything possible 
and applying huge, solid wood- 
en wheels under the front of 
each engine, it was found that 
with great difficulty most of the 
14 stolen locomotives could be 
gotten to Strasburg. Here they 
were placed on the rails of a 
small railroad and taken to Rich- 
mond for re-assembly. The pow- 
er for the highway trip was sup- 


plied by 40 horses hitched to 


each engine by means of a long 
chain. After the war some of the 
engines were returned to their 
owner. 


Some years later Mr. Garrett 
sent for the former Captain 
(later Colonel Sharp). Remark- 
ing that if he could haul loco- 
motives over a country road by 
horsepower, he certainly could 
operate them on a railroad, Mr. 
Garrett hired his former enemy. 
For many years Col. Sharp was 
Mr. Garrett’s right hand man as 
Master of Transportation. One 
cold winter day in 1877 Col. 
Sharp, at Piedmont, the foot of 
the 17-Mile Grade, noted the 
half frozen brakemen and con- 
ductors riding out on their trains 
where they had been setting and 
then releasing the hand brakes 
on the cars as they descended 
the Great Backbone Mountain 
in the stormy weather. At that 
time cabooses were unknown. 
The brakemen were obliged to 
ride out on the train from Pied- 
mont to Grafton, over the sever- 
al mountain grades, clinging to 
the rear bumper of the rear car 
when not setting or releasing 
brakes. The writer many years 
ago was told by a survivor of 
those days (he had hired. out: as 
brakeman’ in :1866): that it. was 
the practice of the brakemen 
in severe weather to wrap their 
army overcoats around them 
(many were veterans of the 
Civil War) secure a handful of 
straw or hay if possible from 
a convenient stock car, place it 
on the rear bumper and then an- 
chor themselves against the 
brake staff for the long ride 
ahead. In those days, due to de- 
lays because of wrecks, snow- 
drifts and other conditions, such 
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a trip might run into many hours. 
Colonel Sharp pitied the men 
and, with Mr. Garrett’s hearty 
approval, arranged for some 
box cars to be cut in two, fitted 
with windows, a small stove and 
an additional truck, so they 
cculd be coupled to the rear of 
the trains for use of the crews. 
During the war, of course, Mr. 
Garrett’s energies were of 
necessity directed almost entire- 
ly to the operation of the Rail- 
road, with little opportunity for 
other duties. Nevertheless, he 
was able to construct a few bad- 
ly needed branches, particularly 
in the vicinity of Washington, 
where the operation of the Rail- 
road was so essential to the 
conduct of the war. President 
Lincoln and Secretary of War 
Stanton were on very close terms 
with Mr. Garrett and frequent- 
ly called upon him for advice 
on matters of transportation. 
This was especially true when 
it was decided to transport 20,000 
troops, their horses and equip- 
ment including cannon, by rail, 
from Washington to Chattanoo- 
ga, Tennessee, to reinforce the 
command of General Rose- 
crans, who had been defeated at 
Chickamauga, Georgia. None of 
the Union generals had any idea 
how long it would take to move 
such a large body of soldiers. 
Nothing like it ever had been 
considered previously. 


In spite of the pessimism of 
the generals, President Lincoln 
and Secretary Stanton finally 
decided the thing could be done, 
and they sent at once for Mr. 
Garrett and other railroad 
heads. This unprecedented 
movement was made, and the 
troops and their equipment were 
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transported over the nearly 400 
miles of the Baltimore and Ohio, 
badly damaged by the enemy 
though it was, over hastily re- 
built timber bridges, over miles 
of repaired track, up the 17- 
Mile Grade, through the many 
tunnels and on to Benwood, 
just below Wheeling, where the 
men and equipment were un- 
loaded and ferried across the 
Ohio and transferred to another 
railroad to continue their trip. 
More than one third of the en- 
tire mileage was via Baltimore 
and Ohio. The entire movement 


was completed in eleven days. 


General Hooker had thought it 
probably could not be done. 
General Meade didn’t know how 
long it would take. General Hal- 
leck “guessed” it might take 
three months. Fifteen months 
later under difficult weather 
conditions a reverse movement 
was made, and again the Balti- 
more and Ohio, with John W. 
Garrett directing its operation, 
handled the major part of the 
movement. It should be remem- 
bered that Mr. Garrett had suc- 
ceeded in keeping his own road 
free from government domina- 
tion. He had shown himself to 
be at least as capable, and prob- 
ably more so, than anyone who 
might have been brought in 
from the outside. It is said that 
President Lincoln so admired 
his ability and vigor that he of- 
fered him a commission as ma- 
jer general in charge of trans- 
portation for the army, but that 
Mr. Garrett declined with 
thenks. 


Colonel L. B. Parsons, the 
army’s chief of river and rail 
transportation, upon the com- 
pletion of this latter operation, 
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reported to the Quartermaster- 
General: 

“The circumstances, I think, 
render it not invidious that I 
should especially refer to the 
management of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, where _ in- 
domitable wili, energy and 
superior ability have been so 
often and conspicuously mani- 
fested and where such valuable 
services have been rendered to 
the government — a road nearly 
400 miles in length, so often bro- 
Ken and apparently destroyed, 
or constantly subjected to rebel 
incursions that, had it been 
under my management, it would 
have long since ceased opera- 
tion.” 

This, then is the unsolicited 
tribute of a man in a position 
to know the facts, to the oper- 
ation of a railroad which over 
the years, because of the genius 
and unflagging devotion of its 
director, became known as 
“Garrett’s Railroad”. Indeed, in 
later years, in referring to the 
Baltimore and Ohio, it was said 
by some that there were only 
three main epochs in its history: 
“Before Garrett”, “Garrett”, and 
“After Garrett”. 


When President Lincoln ex- 
pressed a desire to visit the 
Army of the Potomac on Oct- 
ober 3, 1862, Mr. Garrett offered 
to provide a special train. The 
offer was accepted and Mr. 
Garrett was invited to go along. 
At the battlefield the famous 


Union Army photographer, 
Matthew Brady, photographed 
President Lincoln, General 


George B. McClellan and Mr. 
Garrett standing in front of the 
General’s tent. Parenthetically, 
through the courtesy of Mr. 





Harrison Garrett, our Historical 
Societys Museum at Oakland 
has been given a copy of this 
historic photograph. 

Before the war began, Mr. 
Garrett had volunteered a spec- 
ial train for the President when 
he considered going to New 
York... L.don t doubt itsarbit,2 
Mr. Lincoln is said to have re- 
marked. “I know Mr. Garrett, 
and I like him very much. I 
don’t believe all the _ things 
people say about his secession- 
ist principles.” About the same 
time a deputation of Baltimore- 
ans called on the President and 
asked him to see that Mr. Gar- 
rett was removed from _ the 
presidency of the Baltimore and 
Ohio because they were afraid 
to trust him if war occurred. 
President Lincoln is quoted as 
replying: “When any or all of 
you have done haif as much to 
aid this Government as Jchn W. 
Garrett has done, I may consider 
your request.” 


The President paid tribute to 
the Baltimore and Ohio for its 
services and declared that Mr. 
Garrett was “the right arm of 
the Federal Government in the 
aid he rendered the authorities 
in preventing the Confederates 
from seizing Washington and 
securing its retention as_ the 
Capital of the Loyal States.” A 
confirming view came from none 
other than Alexander H. Ste- 
phens, Vice President of the 
Confederacy. He believed that 
“The real crisis was passed in 
those early months, after the fall 
of Fort Sumter, when the South 
was waiting for Maryland to act, 
and Lincoln prevented that state 
from seceding — largely be- 
cause of the fact that the over- 
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whelming influence exerted by 
the Baltimore and Ohio was ex- 
erted in favor of the Washington 
government.” 

Frank A. Flower in his bi- 
ography of Edwin M. Stanton, 
writes: “Mr. Garrett personally 
saw or communicated with Stan- 
ton daily til the end of the war, 
using his railroad and his ener- 
gies and information in aid of 
supressing the Rebellion. As he 
knew almost everybody in the 
South, possessed cnormous re- 
sources, and was tully trusted 
by Stanton, his services were 
of great value.” It is interesting 
to note, however, that Mr. Gar- 
rett’s brother Henry was a per- 
sistent critic of the North and 
its policies and championed the 
South. He became both intellec- 
tually and emotionally involved, 
and once was arrested in Balti- 
more because of a vehement out- 
burst in favor of the South. 

Paul Winchester thus de- 
scribes Mr. Garrett in 1863: 

“Night and day the young 
and vigorous railway president 
worked — at one time in con- 
ference with President Lincoln, 
the general of the army, the 
Secretary of War, or other of- 
ficials, and later on, out on the 
read, encouraging and com- 
mending his men. The next day 
he would be in Baltimore, look- 
ing after and inspecting termi- 
nals, conferring with his assist- 
ants, or holding conferences 
with the state and city authori- 
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ties, to prevent hostile attacks 
by the secret Southern sym- 
pathizers, on his bases of sup- 
plies, his connections with the 
states to the north, and with 
the shipping to and from over 
the seas, for a great part of the 
importations from abroad, es- 
pecially those for the use of the 
Union forces, were landed in 
Baltimore, as the nearest open 
port to the capital and the seat 
of the war. The writer has a 
distinct recollection of Mr. Gar- 
rett as he appeared at that 
time (1863). He was in the treas- 
ury Department as Mr. Gar- 
rett came along the corridor 
with Secretary Chase — arm in 
arm, these two eminent men 
walked slowly along, Mr. Gar- 
rett talking in a low tone and 
the great financier of the war, 
the man who has been known 
ever since as the ‘Father of the 
greenbacks, and later as the 
great Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, listening intently 
to what was said. These were 
nerve-racking days in Washing- 
ton, and although Mr. Garrett 
was still a young man, his face 
had a tired, worried look, show- 
ing that he felt the awful strain 
caused by the great task im- 
posed upon him. These two 
great figures of the history of 
the war, walked Slowly down 
the steps of the Treasury, and 


crossed over to the White 
House.” 


(To be continued.) 
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John Work Garrett 


“Mr. Baltimore And Ohio Railroad” 


By Robert Browning Garrett 
(Concluded) 


When the Civil War ended 
Mr. Garrett was free to throw 
himself heart and soul into the 
rebuilding of his railroad— 
which had suffered so much at 
the hands of the Confederates 
—and to project its lines to im- 
portant cities which he had en- 
visioned long before. Previously 
mentioned were the Parkers- 
burg Branch, Grafton to Par- 
kersburg, the extension from 
Cumberland to Connellsville 
and Pittsburgh, and that from 
Willard, Ohio, into Chicago. 


Already in existence were two 
relatively new railroads in the 
west which were of great in- 
terest to the head of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio. These were 
the Ohio and Marietta, between 
Cincinnati and Marietta, Ohio, 
on the Ohio River, and the 
Ohio and Mississippi, extend- 
ing from Cincinnati to East St. 
Louis, on the eastern bank of 
the Mississippi River. These 
two lines, after many vicissi- 
tudes including ruinous com- 
petition and bankruptcy of each 
road, were added to the Bal- 
timore and Ohio by Mr. Gar- 
rett, who proceeded to im- 








prove them to the point at 
which they could compare with 
the balance of the parent road. 
Two huge and costly bridges 
were built over the Ohio dur- 
ing this period, one at Parkers- 
burg to connect the Parkers- 
burg Branch with the eastern 
terminus of the Ohio and Mar- 
ietta (which Mr. Garrett had 
shifted from Marietta to Par- 
kersburg), and another at Ben- 
wood, just below Wheeling. The 
total length of the two bridges, 
with approaches, was about two 
and one-half miles. 


Mr. Garrett also had his eye 
on the South, and with the val- 
ley Railroad, south from Har- 
pers Ferry through Winchester, 
he planned extensions. via 
Staunton, Harrisonburg, Lynch- 
burg and Danville, with the 
growing city of Atlanta as a 
terminus. In the back of his 
mind was the idea of heading 
from Atlanta, once he had 
reached that point, to far dis- 
tant, New Orleans. Unfortu- 
nately, however, he was forced 
to forego the satisfaction of 
perfecting these plans. Long 
years after his death many of 
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his ideas were carried out by 
others, the resulting railroad 
becoming the Southern, of 
which Samuel Spencer, who 
years before had served under 
Mr. Garrett, became the first 
president. 

The decade of the 1870’s was 
a bleak one in many ways—and 
particularly for the railroads 
which, in their fight for both 
freight and passenger business, 
often slashed rates to the point 
of actual loss. There was no 
public regulation of railroads 
such as exists today, and each 
road did as it pleased. Condi- 
tions grew worse and worse. 
Finally the large northern rail- 
roads decided that their em- 
ployees would have to share in 
the effects of the great depres- 
sion which was cutting into 
their revenues so disastrously. 
Accordingly the Pennsylvania, 
and later other roads, reduced 
the wages of employees, in- 
cluding the officers, by ten per 
cent. After making every effort 
te avoid doing so, Mr. Garrett 
finally was forced, unwillingly, 
to take similar action. Even 
though there was not much in 
the way of unionization in ef- 
fect in those days, the employ- 
ees of the various roads went 
on strike. Those on the Balti- 
more and Ohio caused much dis- 
ruption of traffic and damage 
to property, although not near- 
ly so much as on the Pennsyl- 
vania. One man was killed at 
Martinsburg. Eventually the 
men went back to work, and 
later on wages were restored 
to their original level. 

A bright spot during this dark 
period, so far as the Baltimore 
and Ohio was concerned, was 
the creation of the Relief De- 





partment. This Department ac- 
tually dates from early in 1880, 
and it at once found many cases 
among its members where as- 
sistance was needed. It might 
be added that after Mr. Gar- 
rett’s death his son Robert who 
succeeded him as President did 
much to expand the growth of 
this Department. In addition to 
providing sick and death ben- 
efits it had a savings feature 
which paid high interest on de- 
posits, and a building and loan 
section which loaned money to 
employees for building or pur- 
chase of homes. In later years 
most of these features have 
been discontinued or abridged 
by succeeding administrations 
less moved by _ philanthropic 
considerations. 

The writer many years ago 
was told by a household em- 
ployee of the Garrett family 
that she had noticed in the li- 
brary at Mr. Garrett’s town 
house, 101 West Monument 
Street, a book with a badly dam- 
aged binding. She showed it to 
Mr.. Garrett's daughter, Miss 
Mary E. Garrett, who recalled 
that one evening during the 
strike of 1877 her father was sit- 
ting in his library reading this 
book when someone shot at him 
from the street. The bullet 
lodged in the book, in conse- 
quence of which Mr. Garrett 
probably was saved from ser- 
ious injury or death. 

The beginning of the 1880’s 
saw great happenings on the 
Baltimore and Ohio. Unable to 
secure control of the Philadel- 
phia, Wilmington and Baltimore 
Railroad, with which it was de- 
sired to extend the Baltimore 
and Ohio to Philadelphia and 
New York, Mr. Garrett decided 
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to extend his own line into 
New York partly through con- 
struction of new road, partly 
through the use of already ex- 
isting lines. This of course was 
extremely expensive, one item 
alone being the bridging of the 
wide Susquehanna River, in 
addition to tunneling from the 
Camden Station up to the new 
Mount Royal Station in Balti- 
more. All this was done, but 
John W. Garrett was not to 
live to see the consummation 
of the entire project. 

The future of the Baltimore 
and Ohio was not Mr. Garrett’s 
only problem. Always in _ his 
thoughts were the _ interests 
of his home city, Baltimore. At 
Locust Point he built huge 
wharves and piers and an el- 
evator system of great capacity, 
previously having extended the 
railroad from Camden Station 
to this area with its deep har- 
bor. Here the largest ships 
were able to dock and take on 
coal and fuel and for transport 
to foreign ports. Mr. Garrett al- 
so formulated freight rates 
‘favorable to Baltimore as com- 
pared to other eastern seaports. 
All this provided excellent fa- 
cilities for the city to become 
an ocean port. 

Nor was this all. Mr. Gar- 
rett felt that definite steps 
should be taken to provide 
transatlantic steamship service 
for Baltimore, and if no one else 
would do so, well, then, the 
Baltimore and Ohio would see 
what could be done. Accord- 
ingly, three small wooden ships 
were secured, renovated and, 
beginning in 1865, placed in 
regular service between Balti- 
more and Liverpool. This oper- 
ation continued for about three 
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Marble et ae APE AYE aoe 
presented in 1949 by grandson, 


Robert Garrett, of Baltimore, 
at Ruth Enlow library. 





years, and though the three 
small vessels could not compete 
successfully with the much lar- 
ger and faster foreign ships, 
they kept alive the tradition of 
the United States merchant ma- 
rine which had ceased to oper- 
ate as a result of the Civil War. 
For the three years of their op- 
eration these little ships were 
the only vessels flying the 
American flag on the high seas. 
They ceased operating in the 
fall of 1868. However, as a re- 
sult of this venture, the Balti- 
more and Ohio entered into an 
agreement with the old and re- 
spected North German Lloyd 
Steamship Company which then 
began regular transatlantic serv- 
ice, making use of the modern 
piers and other facilities which 
the railroad provided at Locust 
Point. 
(Continued on Page 106) 
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Accessions 1o Museum 


Those who donate or loan 
material of historical interest to 
the Garrett County Historical 
Museum will be interested to 
know that a systematic record 
is made of each accession by the 
museum staff. 

Mrs. Lewis R. Jones, curator, 
explained recently that work on 
the Accession Record book and 
card catalog is progressing quite 
well. An example of the accuracy 
and care with which an accession 
is identified and recorded at the 
Museum, Mrs. Jones_ pointed 
out in a letter from Meshack 
Browing to John Hoye. 

The record of the letter from 
one of Garrett County’s pioneers 
to his friend shows: “42.15.1 Let- 
ter from Meshack Browning to 
John Hoye. February 22, 1832. 
Presented by Mr. Charles E. 
Hoye.” 

The number “42” identifies 
this item as acquired in the 
year of 1942. The number “15” 
shows the letter to be Item Num- 
ber 15 acquired in that year. The 
humeral “1” catalogs this letter 
as the “one original Meshack 
Browning letter’ obtained in 
the year of 1942. This system of 
coded listing is carried on a card 
in the museum card catalog file; 
again on a single page in the 
Accession Record book, and ap- 
pears on the display card that 
accompanies the item as dis- 
played in the museum. It ap- 
plies to all museum accessions. 

The history of the item is 
written on the page of the Ac- 
cession Record book that carries 
its listing. Mrs. Jones further 
emphasized that a receipt is is- 
sued for each accession. This ot- 
ficial receipt is issued for each 
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The President Says... 
By Paul T. Calderwood 


I should like to ask a question. 
Do you realize what a wonder- 
ful group of people you are as- 
sociated with as a member of 
this Historical Society? Of 
course, I have had the privilege 
of meeting only a smali per- 
centage (we have members in 
27 States), but I have found 
them all very nice people to 
know. 

To cite an instance, just be- 
fore we were leaving here last 
January, we received a letter 
from a life member, Mrs. Ann 
G. Carney, of Washington, D. C., 
requesting a copy of The Glades 
Star which she had not received. 
AS we were going that way, Mrs. 
Calderwood suggested that we 
call and deliver The Star in 
person. We found Mrs. Carney 
a most charming lady. Her 
maiden name was Garlitts and 
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item whether it is a direct do- 
nation or a loan to the museum. 
The receipt form is issued in 
triplicate. One copy is required 
for insurance regulations, one 
for the museums permanent rec- 
ords and one is given to the per- 
son through whom the accession 
is acquired. 

The museum staff committee 
is headed by Mrs. Jones, as 
curator, and her assistants are 
Mrs. Robert Ruckert, Mr. Rob- 
ert B. Garrett, Mrs. Robert 
Stanton and ex officio member, 
Paul T. Calderwood, President 
of the Society. Mrs. Robert 
Stanton recently accepted ap- 
pointment to fill the vacancy 
left by Mr. Wiliam Casteel who 
could not continue to serve. 
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she was reared in the Conflu- 
ence, Pa. area. She Knows many 
people around Friendsville 
and is related to the Friends. 

We learned that she planned 
to leave Washington and move to 
Harrisonburg, Va., where she 
has sisters living. We mentioned 
that we were going to New Mar- 
ket, Va, on May 14 to at- 
tend the dedication of the 
Hall of Valor, which honors 
the cadets of the Virginia 
Military Institute who were en- 
gaged in the Battle of New 
iMarket on May 15, 1864. Mrs. 
Carney invited us to spend the 
night with her following the 
dedication and were guests at a 
delightful dinner which she and 
two of her sisters gave for us 
that evening. 


After breakfast the next 
morning, we drove home, feeling 
that our lives had been enriched 
by meeting such wonderful 
people. 

The dedication at New Market 
was most impressive, The hon- 
orable John Warren Cook, 
Speaker of the House of Dele- 
gates, Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia, gave the main address. 
The affair was marred by the 
fact that the Hall of Valor was 
not completed, due to the bad 
weather and a strike. We waited 
until the crowd dispersed and 
got inside for a sneak preview. 
We were favorably impressed 
and will be going back to see 
it in its finished state as soon 
as an opportunity presents it- 
self. 


This memorial was made pos- 
sible by a bequest of Mr. 
George Randall Collins, a 1911 
graduate of VMI. The cadets 
(all teenagers, one said to 
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have been but 15) going into 
battle here in 1864 represents 
the youth of this country in 
one of its finest hours, typicai 
of how our young people have 
always met a real emergency 
when it arises. Perhaps today 
the emergency is not well 
enough defined or sufficiently 
real for young people to be 
willing to go to war. 

The annual dinner meeting of 
your Society was held on Thurs- 
day, June 25 at Grantsville Fire 
Hall. There was a record crowd 
of 170 attending. This attend- 
ance is most gratifying to the 
officers of your Society, as we 
hope it indicates growing in- 
terest and strength. I wish to 
thank those who came for 
honoring their reservations. Al? 
who made reservations attended 
or paid for their dinner, except 
one. This is also a record and 
is greatly appreciated by those 
making arrangements for the 
dinner. 


At 6:30 Toastmaster Lewis R. 
Jones introduced Rev. Ivan J. 
Miller, of the Conservative Men- 
nonite Church, Grantsville, who 
gave the invocation. A delicious 
roast beef dinner was quickly 
served by the ladies of the 
Fire Department Auxiliary. 
This service was a big help, 
as the program is a long one. 
Members attending from out of 
the County in Maryland in- 
cluded Mr. and Mrs. Lewis 
Boone, who were from Ellicott 
City, Howard County; Mr. and 


Mrs. Albert L. Thompson, 
from Bethesda, Montgomery 
County; Mr. and Mrs. Caleb 


Winslow, of Baltimore, and 
Dr. and Mrs. Adam Baer, from 
Frostburg, in Allegany County. 
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From Pennsylvania we had Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward H. Savage, 
from Hopwood, Fayette County, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Eber Cockley, 
of Meyersdale, Somerset Coun- 
ty. From West Virginia we had 
Mr. Harry Slawter and Mr. J. 
Roy Lipscomb, from Aurora, 
Preston County; Mr. Charles A. 
Steiding and Rev. Wilson W. 
Harvey, from Keyser, Mineral 
County. 

Our visitors included Mr. and 
Mrs. Ralph Donnelly from Ha- 
gerstown, Mr. and Mrs. Julius 
Schindler, Washington County. 
and Mr. and Mrs. A. N. Bil- 


lings and Mr. Ralph Baird 
from Cumberiand, Allegany 
County. Also, Mr. and Mrs. 


Cleman Folk, of Springs, Som- 
erset County, Pa. 


The business of the evening 
included the secretary’s report, 
given by Mrs. William W. Grant, 
Sr. Mrs. Grant is stepping down 
from being our secretary, after 
serving the Society continuously 
and faithfully for 12 years. Three 
years of this time she was Pres- 
ident of the Society. It has been 
your President’s privilege to 
know this dear lady for only a 
comparatively short time, but 
working with her and getting 
acquainted has been a distinct 
pleasure. From the few years 
which I have worked with her 
I can testify that her 12-year 
span been one of continuous de- 
votion to the Society. Mrs. Grant 
has consented to continue as a 
member of the Board of Di- 
rectors. Years hence I hope 
that someone in my position will 
be congratulating her for many 
more years of devoted service. — 
A standing ovation was given 
Mrs. Grant. 
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In the absence of our 
treasurer, Mr George Littman, 
his report was read by Mrs. 
Paul T. Calderwood. This re- 
port appears at the end of this 
article. Other reports of officers 
were given by Mrs. Lewis R. 
Jones, Museum Curator, who 
told of our progress in that de- 
partment, and Mr. Walter W. 
Price, Glades Star Editor, who 
let us know how things are go- 
ing in his department. 

My appeal to the membership 
is to support and assist Mrs. 
Jones and Mr. Price and all 
officers in any way you can, and 
work to increase our member- 
ship. Make it your goal to get 
one new member this coming 
year! 


The toastmaster conducted 
the election, calling Mr. Randall 
R. Kahl for a report ot the 
Nominating Committee. Details 
of the officer roster will also be 
given at the end of this article. 
We are welcoming Mrs. Clinton 
W. Englander as our secretary. 
the only new member of the 
official family. 


The speaker for the evening 
was Mr. Francis A. Kenny. He 
was introduced by his long-time 
friend and_ colleague, Mr. 
Charles L. Briner. From the 
introduction we learned that 
Mr. Kenney has been Manager 
of the Department of Employ- 
ment Security, Cumberland, for 
the past 20 years. He is a grad- 
uate of Frostburg State Col- 
lege and is now doing post 
graduate work for his Master’s 
Degree. He has been active in 
civic affairs in Cumberland, 
having been President of the 
Allegany County Historical So- 
ciety and the Rotary Club. One 
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of his activities while in Rotary 
was to spearhead the drive for 
the freeway through Cumber- 
land to the West Virginia line. 
He is still a member of the 
Roads Committee for the Cum- 
berland Chamber of Commerce. 
He is married to the former 
Lena Georg, of Accident,Garrett 
County. 


Mr. Kenny chose as his subject 
“The Black American, the Law 
and the Church.” This subject, 
as developed by him, could be 
construed as being controver- 
sial. The views expressed were 
entirely those of Mr. Kenny 
and are not officially endorsed 
by the Society. 

Following the speaker, we 
were entertained by the CHORD- 
IAL-FOUR composed of Messrs. 
Mayard Miller (who is leader), 
Wayne Miller and Daniel Puf- 
fenburger, of Springs Pa., and 
Dale Kinsinger, of Grantsville. 
Their selections were enjoyed 
by everyone. 

I wish to thank everyone who 
helped to make this affair pos- 
sible, and that includes many 
whom I do not know by name 
who worked behind the scenes: 

To Mr. Kenney for being our 
speaker; 

To the Town of Grantsville 
for being our host; 

To the Hershberger family 
for assistance in planning; 

To Miss Viola Broadwater 
for decorations; 

To Mrs. Sebold and the ladies 
of the Fire Department Auxil- 
lary; 

To the CHORDIAL-FOUR 
for their entertainment; 

To Rev. Miller and Rev. 
Ferguson for taking part; 

To Mr. and Mrs. Charles L. 
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Briner for arranging for Mr. 
Kenney to be our speaker; 

“To Mrs. Englander and Mrs. 
Kahl ‘for collecting dues and 
receiving new memberships; 


To Mr. Lewis R. Jones for 
acting as toastmaster; 


The Rev. Wiliam K. Ferguson, 
Assembly of God Church gave 
the benediction. 


MGS Assists In 
Ancestry Tracing 


Persons interested in obtaining 
knowledge of their ancestry may 
be able to get help now from 
the Maryland Genealogical So- 
ciety which has published three 
books based on careful research 
of the U. S. Census for the year 
1800. The books cover the coun- 
ties of Calvert, Charles and 
Prince George. This material 
does not represent simply a list 
of names, but has included full 
information from that census re- 
port and each book is printed 
on good bond paper. from the 
Offset process and is bound 
front and back in heavy paper 
cover. Detailed information on 
the ordering of these books 
which are reasonably priced is 
available from the Maryland 
Genealogical Society, Inc., At- 
tention of the Treasurer, 213 
South Rolling Road, Catonsville, 
Maryland 21228. 

Through the courtesy of the 
Maryland Genealogical Society's 
librarian, Mr. Robert Barnes, our 
Society has received copies of 
the official Society Bulletin, 
Volume 11, Nos. 1 and 2, which 
is another publication of this 
active research group. In cor- 





respondence with Mr. Paul Cal- 
derwood, GCHS President. Mr. 
Barnes explained that the Mary- 
land Genealogical Society has a 
room in the Maryland Histor- 
ical Society Building, 201 West 
Monument Street, Baltimore 
and that an effort is made to 
keep this room open on Satur- 
days for Society members and 
others doing genealogical re- 
search. He also has extended an 
invitation to our Society’s mem- 
bers to attend the monthly 
meeting of the MGS in the Audi- 
torium of the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library in downtown Baltimore. 
No meetings are held in July or 
August. Those interested in join- 
ing the Maryland Genealogical 
Society should inquire of Mrs. 
H. H. Hubbard, Registrar, 3606 
Briarstone Road, Randalistown, 
Maryland 21133, for application 
forms. 


O 


Annual Autumn 
Glory Festival 


The third annual Autumn 
Glory Festival parade is. set at 
an earlier hour this year at 2:30 
p. m. on Saturday, October 10th, 
with Guy William Hinebaugh 
again serving as parade chair- 
man, The festival is sched- 
uled for October 8, 9, 10, 11. and 
headed by Thomas Butscher and 
Thomas Thayer as co-chairman. 


Festival planning began on 
June 2) in the community room 
of the First National Bank when 
Lynn Beckman, executive sec- 
retary of the Deep Creek-Gar- 
rett County Promotion council, 
chaired a group of some 20 in- 
dividuals. 
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John Work Garrett 
(Continued from Page 99 
Mr. Garrett made the Balti- 
more and Ohio a well ordered 
and independent railroad. At 
the huge shops at Mt. Clare 
were built the railroad’s own 
parlor cars, sleeping cars, din- 
ing cars, and many of its en- 
gines. Here also was a complete 
printing plant which produced 
all the printed material needed 
on the railroad. The road had 
its own Baltimore and Ohio Tele- 
graph Company and its own ex- 
press company. No expense was 
spared to provide the best pos- 
sible service, both passenger 

and freight. 

The railroad president was a 
benefactor of Baltimore in many 
other ways. It is said that he 
was largely instrumental in ad- 
vising Johns Hopkins, a long- 
time friend, to establish the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital and the 
Johns Hopkins University, of 
both of which institutions he 
was a trustee. He also was a 
trustee of the Peabody Institute, 
a founder of the Baltimore Y. 
M. C. A., president of the board 
of trustees of the Associate Re- 
formed Church, and a liberal 
contributor to many other chari- 
table and civic institutions. 

When in Baltimore, Mr. Gar- 
rett lived in the town house at 
101 West Monument Street, 
built by his family. Much of his 
time, however, was spent at his 
country home,. Montebello, for- 
merly the home of General Sam- 
uel Smith, defender of Balti- 
more from the attack of the 
British in 1814. This mansion 
stood on the ridge beyond Ala- 
meda and 33rd Street, then in 
Baltimore County. Here Mr. Gar- 
rett had his own race track and 
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| huge stables known as the Ar- 


abian Stables, where he kept as 
many as 150 blooded horses, 
many of them racers, at one 
time. For years he accumulated 
farms adjacent to the 600 acres 
of Montebello until he finally 
owned between 2,000 and 3,000 
acres, all of which is now within 
the limits of Baltimore City. It 
was said that he considered 
real estate to be the safest form 
of investment during the troub- 
led times just after the Civil 
War. 


Henry S. Garrett, elder broth- 
er of John W., died suddenly, 
October 10, 18657. Although he 
had espoused the cause of the 
South during the Civil War, in 
contrast to the position taken 
by his brother, the two were 
on the best of terms. Henry 
managed the affairs of Robert 
Garrett & Sons, while John W. 
gave his full attention to the 
railroad. Henry spent much 
time in the Glade Region in 
what is now Garrett County, on 
farms known as “Milk and 
Honey” and “Kindness.” He 
was much interested in the 
welfare of his fellow men, and 
had intended to build a church 
in Oakland, but death prevent- 
ed him from carrying out his 
wish. After his brother’s death 
John W., in memory of Henry, 
had a substantial and imposing 
church built of Cheat River 
stone in 1868. This he presented 
to the Presbyterian Church. To 
this church came _ President 
Cleveland and his bride one 
Sunday while on their Deer 
Park honeymoon, Other Presi- 
dents and prominent persons 
also attended, from time _ to 
time, what was known as “The 
Stone Church.” After some 
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Summer cottage of Baltimore and Ohio President John W. Garrett, 
Deer Park. Here he died, September 26, 1884. Built in 1881, the cot- 
tage was destroyed by fire, Christmas Day, 1939.—Photo hy R. B. Gar- 


rett. 








vicissitudes the church finally 
was turned over to the Episco- 
pal Church in 1962 and now is 
known as St. Matthew’s Church. 

When Mr. Garrett became 
president of the railroad and 
began his frequent trips over 
its lines, he became enthusias- 
tic about the possibilities of 
what is now Garrett County as 
a resort for residents of the 
large cities of the east during 
the summer season when the 
heat and humidity rise to such 
uncomfortable levels. Although 
forced by the Civil War to fore- 
go his plans to build a hotel in 
the mountains, he did build at 
Relay a large stone station hotel 
which was thronged with vis- 
itors from Baltimore. In 1870 he 
built the commodious Queen 
City Hotel, combined with the 
passenger station at Cumber- 
land. The war over, he purchased 
from the Perry family of Cum- 
berland three hundred acres, 
part of the large original tract 
known as “Peace and Plenty,” 
and adjoining another similar 








erea called “Deer Park.” 

At Deer Park, on a gently ris- 
ing slope above the railroad, he 
built the first of the mountain 
hotels, which opened its doors 
July 4, 1873. It was patterned 
after the Swiss chalets which 
Mr. Garrett admired. It was a 
great success from the begin- 
ning, so much so that it could 
not accommodate all who came 
to it, and some nine years later 
two fifty room annexes were 
built, one on each side of the 
main building. Although the 
Queen City Hotel at Cumber- 
land and the Grafton House at 
Grafton were primarily for the 
convenience of hungry passen- 
gers when trains made meal 
stops (this was before the din- 
ing cars came into general use) 
and for overnight travelers, the 
Deer Park Hotel catered to the 
elite who begen to come to 
Deer Park for the summer 
months. Senetor Henry G. Da- 
vis, who had begun his career 
as a freight brakeman on the 
Baltimore and Ohio many years 
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before, meantime had bought 
up vast stands of pine and hard- 
wood in the Deep Creek and 
surrounding areas, and in 1866 
had built a large summer home 
just east of the hotel property. 
He also had constructed five 
cottages nearby which he rented 
during the summer. These the 
Baltimore and Ohio later pur- 
chased, in addition to which in 
1882 it built five larger and 
more modern cottages on the 
hill beyond the hotel. 

This was the period in which 
wealthy families from _ Balti- 
more, Washington, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia and even Cincin- 
nati and St. Louis were accus- 
tomed to come to Deer Park on 
the fast through passenger 
trains, all of which stopped at 
the hotel’s own railroad station. 
They brought their servants and 
many of them rented hotel cot- 
tages for the season. Also, in 
box cars, came their horses and 
carriages and—much later, be- 
fore the day of the hard sur- 
faced roads — their Packards, 
Wintons, Pierce-Arrows, Pan- 
hard-Levassore, Locomobiles and 
other fine automobiles. Nation- 
al and international figures 
came — Presidents Cleveland 
(who spent his honeymoon at 
No. 2 Cottage in 1886), Grant 
and Harrison. Emperor Dom 
Pedro of Brazil, Princess Can- 
tacuzene, Bishop Paret of the 
Episcopal Church, Cardinal Gib- 
bons of the Catholic Church, 
General William T. Sherman 
and many, many others were 
listed as visitors. The legendary 
Captain Anson and his Chicago 
White Stocking baseball team 
stopped over one summer on 
the way to do battle in Balti- 
more with Ned Hanlon’s Orioles, 
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and while here played a team 
from Oakland. Several years 
later (1876), at the foot of the 
small hill opposite the Oakland 
station, the railroad built the 
Oakland Hotel. 

Mr. Garrett in 1881 built a 15 
room summer home near the 
West Annex of the Deer Park 
Hotel, his son T. Harrison pre- 
viously built a considerably 
larger home nearby. To this lat- 
ter came the ailing Robert Gar- 
rett who had _ succeeded his 
father as president of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio, and it was 
here that he died, July 29, 1896. 
The elder Garrett invested 
heavily in timber lands in what 
later became Garrett County, 
eventually acquiring some 5,000 
acres. Much of this was in the 
Swallow Falls-Tolliver Run sec- 
tion, where a little town grew 
up around the Garrett sawmill 
near the head of Tolliver Run. 
This mill operated for years, 
from the 1880’s into the early 
1890’s, ceasing only after the big 
timber had been cut. All trace 
of the mill and town has long 
since disappeared, but some 
years ago the writer was shown 
the well preserved right of way 
of the tramroad which extend- 
ed from the siding at Skipnish 
on the Baltimore and Ohio, just 
east of Hutton, for many miles 
into the forest. A wooden tres- 
tle several hundred yards long 
carried this tramroad over the 
swamp where Herrington Manor 
Lake was created many years 
later by damming Herrington 
Creek. Incidentally, instead of 
the usual mule power, a small 
steam engine (not one of the 
powerful Shay mountain type) 
furnished the motive power for 
hauling the carloads of lumber 
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over the standard gauge tram- 
road from the mill to Skipnish. 
The land, in 1906, was given to 
the State by the Garrett heirs, 
forming the nucleus of the vast 
acreage of woodland that now 
exists as the Maryland State 
Forests in Garrett County. 

When Garrett County was 
created in 1872 various names 
were considered for it. The three 
men most involved in creating 
sentiment for the new county 
were Rev. J. M. Davis, Judge 
Patrick Hamill and Richard T. 
Browning, later to represent the 
county in the House of Dele- 
gates and the State Senate. 
Among the names suggested for 
the county were Laurel, Glades 
and Garrett. After a long dis- 
cussion one evening the two old- 
er men told Mr. Browning — 
“Well, Dick, you pick a name 
and we will go along with you.” 
Mr. Browning remarked that he 
thought it would be appropri- 
ate to name the county after 
Mr. John W. Garrett, who had 
done much to advance the in- 
terests of this area, both per- 
‘sonally and through the activi- 
ties of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. The two elder men 
agreed and thus Garrett County 
received its name. 

For several years after the 
formation of the county there 
was much contention concerning 
the location of the county seat. 
Oakland, Grantsville, McHenry 
and Deer Park were considered 
as possible locations. State Sen- 
ator William R. Getty, of 
Grantsville, led the fight for 
Grantsville. Mr. Browning, a 
resident of Oakland, represent- 
ed Oakland in the discussions 
in the House of Delegates of 
which he was then a member. 





This regardless of the fact that 
the two men were’ bosom 
friends. Yellowed clippings 
from Baltimore newspapers 
credit Mr. Browning with final- 
ly securing for Oakland the 
coveted honor of being the coun- 
ty seat. Mr. Garrett had prom- 
ised Judge Hamill that if Oak- 
land were selected he would 
build a first class station for 
the town. The classic red brick 
station that stands in Oakland 
today was built the year of Mr. 
Garrett’s death, in 1884. 

Mr. Garrett took great pride 
in the Baltimore and Ohio Cen- 
tral Building which he had had 
constructed at Baltimore and 
Calvert Streets where the Emer- 
son Hotel now stands. It was 
destroyed in the Great Fire of 
1904. However, as the decade of 
the 1880’s progressed, the strain 
of nearly a quarter of a century 
of unremitting attention to the 
railroad’s affairs had begun to 
affect the veteran president. 
Hungerford states, “The great 
new headquarters building that 
he had caused to be erected at 
the corner of Baltimore and Cal- 
vert Streets * * * knew his firm- 
tread but little. He showed an 
increasing preference for work- 
ing at his home—in winter in 
his town house * * * and in sum- 
mer at his lovely suburban resi- 
dence, Montebello.” He was ac- 
customed to see officers of the 
railroad and certain other vis- 
itors at his homes. He had two 
or three carriages which shut- 
tled between headquarters and 
his homes, transporting his call- 
ers. He had three telegraph 
operators on duty in his office 
at all times, and they copied 
every dispatch that went over 
the railroad’s lines. All of these 
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he read, in addition to which 
he carefully noted every ex- 
penditure that was made by the 
railroad. Mrs. Garrett was al- 
ways at his side. Her husband 
depended upon her to interview 
callers and decide whether their 
business was such as to warrant 
a personal appearance. In many 
cases it apparently was not. 

However, Mrs. Garrett died 
on November 15, 1883, as the 
result of a highway accident, 
and Mr. Garrett thereafter 
seemed to have little interest 
in life, and took no part in the 
affairs of the railroad, delegat- 
ing its management to his elder 
son Robert, who became acting 
president and, some time after 
the death of Mr. Garrett, presi- 
dent. In June, 1884, his health 
failing, Mr. Garrett went with 
his daughter, Miss Mary E. Gar- 
rett, to his summer home at 
Deer Park. As the summer drew 
to a close, however, he gradu- 
ally became weaker, and early 
on the morning of September 
26, 1884 he died, very peacefully. 
With him were his sons Robert 
and Thomas Harrison, and his 
daughter. A third son, Henry, 
was an invalid at the Baltimore 
home. A large, powerful man 
of robust constitution, it was 
said that his death at the rela- 
tively early age of 64 was due 
to a great extent to the effects 
of his tremendous physical exer- 
tion during the trying war days. 
Also a factor was the death of 
his beloved wife the preceding 
year. 

A special train was made up 
at.Deer) Park@for#?the #trip#to 
Camden Station. The engine, 
No. 276, bore a sign at the foot 
of the headlight with the words 
AT REST in gilt letters on a 
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black background. The funeral 
train halted at Cumberland for 
thirty minutes. Here it was 
draped in black while the many 
employees of the rolling mill 
and other departments waiting 
at the station were allowed to 
pass the open coffin. It was 
noted that Mr. Garrett’s coun- 
tenance was peaceful and life- 
like and that he recently had 
grown a full white beard. A 
similar stop was made at Mar- 
tinsburg. At many points along 
the railroad, employees and 
others stood with heads bared 
as the funeral train passed by. 
Arriving at Camden Station, 240 
miles from Deer Park, 7 hours 
40 minutes after leaving, a pro- 
cession was formed for the trip 
up Howard Street, to Boundary 
Avenue, to Harford Road and 
for the distance of a mile from 
the Montebello gate to the man- 
sion. A full moon shone through 
the leaves and the driveway 
was lined with gasoline lamps. 
The coffin was placed in the 
large parlor awaiting funeral 
services the next day. 

Expressions of sympathy 
poured in from many sources, 
social, business and especially 
from railroad associates of Mr. 
Garrett. Mayor F. C. Latrobe 
offered the use of the rotunda 
of the City Hall upon arrival of 
the funeral train, but the family 
preferred to go directly to Mont- 
ebello. Baltimore and Ohio sta- 
tion buildings, shops and loco- 
motives were draped in black, 
as was the large new round- 
house at Mt. Clare. Steamships 
in the harbor, including Eng- 
lish and Russian vessels, flew 
their flags at half mast. Busi- 
ness houses in the city did like- 
wise. 
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On Sunday, September 28th, to attend the funeral was given 


the funeral party proceeded time off and a pass to and from 
from Montebello to the Green- Baltimore. 
mount Cemetery, about 200 ve- Quoting from Harold A. Wil- 


hicles being in line. At many 


: liams—“Many statements were 
points along the route were 


; made and many _ resolutions 
arge numbers of people stand- passed in tribute to the man 


ing silently as the hearse and who was the guiding force for 
other vehicles passed by. It was fHeMR AIL MOre na aOhionforn 26 
estimated that there were at 


at years and who had changed it 
least 10,000 persons inside the 


t The f 1 ; from a ‘penniless’, politics-strick- 
Ser teak oe IA en line’ to a railroad system 


were brief, conducted by Rev. reaching from the east coast to 


John Leyburn, pastor of the As- the Great Lakes and the Missis- 
sociate Reformed Presbyterian 
Church of Fayette Street of 
which church Mr. Garrett was 
a member. Interment was made 
in the family lot at the top of 
the hill, by the side of Mrs. Gar- 
rett. An old employee of the 
railroad once told the writer the railroad president as “a kind 


that any employee who wished man and easily approached.” 


sippi River.” 

The writer’s father, who be- 
gan his life service on the Bal- 
timore and Ohio during Mr. 
Garrett’s administration, when 
interviewed in 1927 described 


ROSTER OF OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 
(After 1970 Dinner Meeting) 


The following designations following the names will show status: 
E—with figure of year elected; T-—with figure of term in years; EX— 
with figure of year term expires. 
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Assistant Secretary—Miss Edith Brock .................. E70 T2 EX72 
Corr. Secretary—Mrs. Paul T. Calderwood.............. EOF Peas eZ 
Treasurer—George K. Litman........ Pee eed a ey (0m) 2a tel 2 
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Managing Editor—Wilbur W. Close ............é.....0- EGO Me EZ ety L 
eUtstOl Vil Ss se WIS POUCS  aucue sss heclown en nie ca ties ts E69 T2 EX71 
Directors 
Bice WailliameWeae Grant S5rrgiaiiesy. 3°. eis aseekles cates E70 T3 EX73 
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Wah: SUMUIRRET EAE, TO. ANNES g Faye RE gee WEP agi Rem a vga mln ee ae ra | Oy Ue WS Se OP. & 653 
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Jesse J. Walker ..... D eee Obs Me Re TO, Pete ga tin Me E69) °T3” BXT2 
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*Term of 2 years ta fill unexpired term of the late Dannie T. Rasche. 
Appointed by the President for a two-year term expiring in 1971: As- 
sociate Editor Robert B. Garrett. 

Contributing Editors 

Miss Viola Broadwater, Ross C. Durst, Charles A. Jones, Caleb 
Winslow, E. Ray Jones, William M. Friend, Iret Ashby, Merle D. Frantz, 
Harold H. Harned. 
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Wood Hicks Qn Meadow Mountain 


This Sketch of one of Garrett 
County’s early industries is the 
result of the remarkable mem- 
ory of Mr. Totten A. Kimmell, 
of Mountain Lake Park, who is 
now in his ninetieth year and 
was a part of the story of logging 
on Meadow Mountain. The editor 
and George Fizer visited Mr. 
Kimmell and together prepared 
the material. Mr. Kimmell con- 
tributed the original photographs 
from which the illustrations were 
made for this issue of the mag- 
azine. The special interest of 
Mr. Fizer was the Meadow 
Mountain Lumber Company 
railroad and readers will recall 
his original articles on THE 
PRESTON RAILROAD publish- 
ed.in Vol. 3, Nos. 33, 34 and 35 of 
The Glades Star. 

The virgin timber in this area 
at the beginning of this century 
represented a natural resource 
of great wealth. It could create 
a desirable profit for those men 
who had the capital and energy 
to develop the Lumber industry. 
One of these men was Walter S. 
Taylor, a Pittsburgh capitalist 
who established the Meadow 
Mountain Lumber Company with 
headquarters at Friendsville. He 
bought 5000 acres of prime tim- 
berland in the Negro and Mead- 
ow Mountain area which in- 
cluded the valley at the head of 
Cherry Creek. Mr. Taylor hired 
James Dowler as his general 
project superintendent and au- 
thorized the building of a large 
lumber mill at Friendsville in 
1898. 

There were other lumber op- 
erators in the Youghiogheny 
Valley. This industry had fol- 


lowed the building of the Con- 
fluence and Oakland Railroad 
from connection with the main 
line of the Baltimore and Ohio 
at Confluence up the Yough 
River to the location of the mills 
of Kendall Lumber Company 
and A. Knabb and Company 
three miles above Friendsville 
at Krug. There was a wye there 
where the engines could be turn- 
ed for the trip back to Conflu- 
ence. Another mill at Friends- 
ville was owned and run by 
Clark and McCullough. The 
story of the standard gauge 
railroad built by the Conflu- 
ence and Oakland Railroad Com- 
pceny was told in the March issue 
of The Glades Star in 1944. 
The Kimmell family was in- 
volved in the Taylor lumber 
operation on Meadow Mountain. 


Three of the sons and three of 


the daughters had a hand in it. 
They were six of the fourteen 
children of the family of Mr. and 
Mrs. Chauncy F. Kimmell, who 
had come to Garrett County 
from Somerset County, Pennsyl- 
vania, and made a home on a 
farm of 265 acres they had pur- 
chased in the vicinity of Swal- 
low Falls. Of this large and in- 
dustrious family there are now 
(in July of 1970) only Totten A. 
and his younger brother, George 
Kimmell, of New York State, 
living. 

The Meadow Mountain Lum- 
ber Company built a narrow 
gauge railroad from its Friends- 
ville mill up Bear Creek and its 
branches into the central area 
of the timber tract. This rail- 
road was laid down as a 36-inch 
gauge (36 inches between the 
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This is a picture of the logging camp that T. A. Kimmell helped 
to build on his 21st birthday. His brother is shown in the center 
window and was camp boss. The company superintendent, James 
Dowler, helped young “Tott” Kimmell build the porch platform 
beside the rails. We are hopeful that readers may be able to 
identify a number of the “wood hicks” posing for this picture 
taken seventy years ago on Meadow Mountain. 


rails) and at one time extended Some of the rail used in this 
for 25 miles through the valleys logging railroad was of English 
and across the mountainsides. manufacture and imported as 
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wrought iron stock from the 
foundry at Sheffield, England. It 
was much smaller than rail now 
used in railroads and weighed 
approximately 50 pounds per 
yard. 


Four locomotives were used by 
the Meadow Mountain Lumber 
Company on its railroad to move 
logs, pulpwood, lumber, shingles, 
men, tools and supplies to either 
the mill and shipping point at 
Friendsville or into the different 
logging camps in the woods. The 
many cars used by the company 
were not too large as compared 
to present-day cars, but they 
could carry from four to six 
cords of pulpwood per car. We 
need to remember that this was 
a narrow gauge facility and the 
longest railroad of its kind in 
the county, but upon arrival at 
Friendsville the lumber and 
shingles manufactured at the 
company mills in the woods had 
to be reloaded onto standard 
gauge railroad cars for shipment 
to the various markets over the 
Confluence and Oakland Rail- 
road line via the B & O system. 

The first engine acquired by 
the Meadow Mountain Lumber 
firm was a small rod type en- 
gine, Engine #1, which proved 
very unsatisfactory for the 
rough, twisting railroad used in 
the woods. It was later used only 
around Friendsville where the 
track and grade was much better 
laid down. The second, third, 
and fourth engines in this opera- 
tion were of special construction. 
Engines No. 2, No. 3 and No. 4. 
were “Climax” engines. They 
were a rare type of engine with 
a slanted cylinder design and 
built by the Climax Locomotive 
Company, of Corry, Pennsylvan- 
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ia, which built only about 800 
of them for the logging industry. 

The No. 2 Engine, like the No. 
1, was a used or secondhand one, 
but Engines No. 3 and No. 4 
were built brand new for the 
Meadow Mountain Lumber Com- 
pany and either of these two en- 
gines could haul 35 loaded cars 
through the woods and _ *to 
Friendsville without any trouble. 
The only thing that could stop 
them was the heavy snow of a 
Garrett County winter, but the 
company blacksmith, Jim Wal- 
ters, built wooden planked snow- 
plows to attach to the front of 
the engines that enabled them to 
buck all but the deepest snow 
Mr. Kimmell recalls that such 
snows came and that some- 
times the railroad operation was 
stopped for more than a week 
before the tracks could be bro- 
ken open. 


Hundreds of men were em- 
ployed by the company and they 
were proud of their “wood hick” 
prowess. The first living facility 
for them was built beside the 
tracks after the railroad had 
reached the Glotfelty farm at the 
head of Cherry Creek Valley. A 
county road passed through that 
area between Negro and Mead- 
ow mountains and this No. 1 
Camp location also included a 
steampowered sawmill set. This 
mill could turn out from 20 to 
30 thousand board feet of lum- 
ber per day. The timber sawed 
at this mill was mostly first 
quality spruce, but quite a lot 
of prime white oak was also 
processed there. 

When Totten A. Kimmell was 
“old enough to vote,” he cele- 
brated his 21st birthday on Sep- 
tember 25, 1900, working on the 
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Meedow Mtn. Lumber Co. Climax Engine No. 4 pauses in the 
woods for her photo. Engineer unidentified. Fred Ferrier, fire- 
man, in gangway, and brother, Emerson Ferrier, sitting on boiler 
walkway. Emerson became asst. supt. for company. Tom Wil- 
helm stands on front end. Other men unidentified. This type en- 
gine, specially built for logging and mine service, could climb 
steep grades and “twist” over a rough roadbed. Cylinders slanted 
and gave power by gears and driveshafts to every driving wheel. 
Bent track under 40-ton engine shows good reason for its 
choice. Virgin timber stand visible behind engine. 








building of another camp, Camp and gang boss for at least 100 
#3, where his brother, J. William hardy men. Mr. Kimmell explain- 
Kimmell, was company foreman ed that he worked for 10 hours 
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daily, six days per week, and was 
paid $1 a day plus a 15-cent 
bonus for keeping his crosscut 
saw “in condition” as the ability 
to properly set and file such a 
saw did not apply to every 
worker in the woods. If Totten 
worked the skidway, he would 
receive $1.50 a day and this was 
a job that required the energy to 
work “like we were fighting 
fire’ and was dangerous work 
where piles of logs were stacked 
on the skidway space ready for 
loading . A man had to “get up 
and move” to get the empty cars 
loaded when they were dropped 
off the engine on its way into 
the other sections and by the 
time it returned to take a train- 
load back to the mill. 


On his birthday, while work- 
ing on No. 3 Camp, Totten Kim- 
mell had been told that he was 
wanted at home and he finished 
his ten-hour stint and then set 
off on his bicycle for the long 
ride to the farm. Arriving there 
in his sweat-stained work clothes 
the young man _ found that 
his family had a surprise party 
ready for him! And they had 
made sure his best girl was on 
hand, too, which caused him to 
get shined up in a hurry. He 
laughingly recalls that the sur- 
prise was a time of great fun for 
all of them. 


The forest surrounding Camp 
#3 was largely of white pine. 
This was one of the sections 
that Walter Taylor had hired a 
timber cruiser to check before 
he bought the 5000-acre tract 
and the cruiser had reported 
that there the owner could cut 
at least ONE and ONE-HALF 
MILLION board feet of timber 
per acre! Mr. Kimmell explained 





that white pine timber was tricky 
to cut. If loggers were not care- 
ful in handling their trees, the 
great pines would come crashing 
down and shatter like glass 
against another tree or across a 
fallen log. This immediately re- 
duced their lumber value to 
nothing. 


One incident that’ clearly 
shows the strength and skill of 
good woodsmen, of top quality 
“hicks”, was recalled by our 
veteran logger. The company had 
a contract with the Federal Gov- 
ernment for 2% million board 
feet of white pine timbers to be 
delivered 35 feet long and sawed 
12-by-12 inches square. The com- 
pany boss, James Dowler, let it 
be known that he thought “Tott” 
Kimmell was his best saw-and-ax 
man and he asked him to take 
another man and cut white pine 
to meet a short delivery date on 
the contract. They went at it 
and averaged better than 
TWENTY-TWO THOUSAND 
board feet of logs cut daily and 
the deadline for Jim Dowler’s 
contract commitment was met. 
Mr. Kimmell also spoke of the 
stand of spruce timber which 
grew so thick that a man could 
not see more than 100 feet 
through the woods. 


The brother, J. William Kim- 
mell worked most of his time 
as a foreman for the Meadow 
Lumber Company, but Totten A. 
and Daniel O. went into business 
for themselves. They cut logs 
and pulpwood for the company 
on contract. They were paid 
from $2.50 to $3.00 per thousand 
scaled feet of logs delivered to 
the rail skidways. The price de- 
pended upon the kind of timber 
they delivered and the condition 
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The photographer caught three Kimmell brothers at J. W. Kim- 


mell’s pulpwood deck here at railside seventy years ago on 
Meadow Moountain. Totten A. and Daniel O. Kimmell are standing 
and J. W. Kimmell, cutting pulpwood on contract then, is sitting 
in front on the !eft. The pulpwood is native spruce and cut in 


4-foot lengths. 





generally, but the greater part 
of their business was in cutting 
spruce for pulpwood. 

During their time in contract- 
ing, the two Kimmell men, in 
partnership as Kimmell Broth- 





ers, operated from a total of 
four privately operated camps. 
They hired their crews, had 
their own teams and ran their 
operations. One thing that help- 
ed them hold good crews was the 
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Camp No. :1 of Kimmell Brothers “in the backwoods” of Meadow 
Mountain. Shown are teamsters with horses and Miss Susan 
Kimmell, cooking that week for her brothers’ crew. Three young 
men stand beside their bicycles which is evidence of acquiring 
individual luxury or that time and place. They must have been 
expert cyclists to navigate such roads as led out of that wilder- 
ness. 





presence of their sisters who family were the Misses Susan, 
cooked in these camps. These Catherine and Idella Kimmeil 
distaff members of the Kimmell and they took weekly turns 
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The Company’s No. 3 Climax Engine leaves the woods with a 
loaded train for Friendsville and the big sawmill there. Note 
carload of shingles behind engine which were cut at the com- 
pany’s mill and will be transferred to a Confluence and Oak- 
land Railroad car for shipment to market from Friendsville. 





cooking for their brothers and on the project were so huge 
their camp crews. they could not be hauled to the 

Mr. Kimmell recalls that some skidways by their own teams, 
trees they cut while contracting and company teams had to be 
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added for the horsepower to 
haul these forests giants. Near 
the top of Negro Mountain there 
was a tree seven feet in dia- 
meter. It was hollow at the butt 
and this opening so big that 
hunters had often used it for 
shelter overnight before the 
Kimmell crew felled it. 


Within seven years from the 
building of its lumber mill at 
Friendsville which could turn 
out 50,000 board feet of lumber 
per day, the Meadow Mountain 
Lumber Company had logged its 
5000 acres of virgin timber. By 


the year of 1905, this great 
logging project was rapidly 
nearing the end. The = shrill 


whistles of the Climax logging 
engines faded on the mountain 
winds. The full-lunged cries of 
“Timber-r-r!” from the wood 
hicks on Meadow Mountain 
ended. The Kimmell Brothers 
and their sisters went home 
from the woods and into other 
fields of work. Many will remem- 
ber that J. William Kimmell 
served two terms as County 
Treasurer in Oakland and that 
he enjoyed writing original 
verse. 

The “wood hicks” on Meadow 
Mountain had packed their gear. 
Toting their razor-sharp axes, 
they set out for other forests 
and new logging jobs. These 
were the men who helped to 
harvest Garrett County’s fine 
lumber to meet the building de- 





mands of an America rapidly ex- 
panding in the early Nineteen 
Hundreds. 


(j)— 


“Big Tree State” 


Maryland has earned a new 
nickname of “The Big Tree 
State” because it has 53 national 
champion trees growing within 
its borders. 

Garrett County has the distinc- 
tion of having contributed a 
number of national champions 
to Maryland’s total of distin- 
guished trees. In this most wes- 
tern county of the State are to 
be found the national champion 
Mountain Ash, Wild Crabapple, 
Sugar Maple, Wild Plum, Stag- 
horn Sumac, Yellow Thorn and 
White Thorn. 

And another first in the for- 
est ecology of Marylaand be- 
longs to Garrett County and 
this is the tallest tree that grows 
in the State. The tree is an East- 
ern Hemlock towering 127 feet 
that stands at Gorman on the 
Maryland-West Virginia border 
along the North Branch of the 
Potomac River. There are other 
State champion trees in Garrett 
County and these are the Smooth 
Alder, Serviceberry, Red Spruce, 
and Witch Hazel. 

In our sister county of Alle- 
gany there is only one State 
champion tree, a 76-foot high 
Weeping Willow that grows at 
Cumberland. 
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Society group and hosts return to the porch of the Women’s Civic 
Club and pause at the end of a happy journey before going home. 





Allegany County Host To 





Annual Tour 


By Paul T. Calderwood 


' The sixteenth annual tour of 
the Society was made Saturday, 
September 26, and marked a 
complete break with tradition 
by visiting historic points in 
Allegany, our Mother County. 
The tour was arranged through 
the cooperation of the Allegany 
Historical Society and Cumber- 
land’s Operation Gateway. This 
organization, headed and found- 
ed by Mrs. R. C. Isiminiger, 
came into being after she had 
been touring in the West and 
observed the many communi- 
ties which publicized their 
points of interest. 

Mrs. Isiminger came home to 





Cumberland thinking: “We have 
interesting places to show peo- 
ple, so let’s do something about 
it.’ We owe thanks to her and 
her group for making all the 
arrangements and conducting 
the tour. We also wish to thank 
the Woman’s Civic Club of Cum- 
berland, for permitting our 
group to use their headquarters 
at 515 Washington Street for 
our assembly point, and for pro- 
viding the delicious box lunches 
which we enjoyed later. Mrs. 
Frenk Spoerl and Mrs. Ross 
Decker, were co-chairmen of the 
Lunch Committee. We sincerely 
regret that Mr. and Mrs. Paul B. 
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Naylor, of Oakland, were unable 
to be there as this is the only 
tour on which they have not 
been present. 

A total of 64 people (four 
from the Cumberland area) left 
the Civic Club at 9:45 by two 
buses, each provided with a 
hostess, Mrs. Dottie Thomas and 
Mrs. Sue Warhaft. The first stop 
was Allegany County’s History 
House, where our hostess was 
Mrs. Roseann Bernstein, and 
our host, Mr. Ralph Baird. 

History House has displays of 
artifacts on a wide range of sub- 
jects, too numerous to mention. 
Time did not permit us to see 
the displays thoroughly, but it 
whetted one’s interest to go 
back when one had more time. 
The Allegany Society is to be 
congratulated on having a most 
interesting museum, which [£ 
recommend to everyone. They 
have been assisted by other or- 
ganizations which have assumed 
the responsibility for arranging 
and furnishing specific rooms in 





the house. 

Our next stop was Emmanuel 
Episcopal Church. This historic 
church is built on _the site of 
Fort Cumberland. The first 
fort was built in 1750. This fort 
was enlarged twice, the final 
construction having been com- 
pleted in 1754. It was a large 
fort (dimensions 400 feet long 
by 160 feet wide) and had quar- 
ters for 200 man and officers. 
The structure was named in 
honor of the Duke of Cumber- 
land, Commander and Chief of 
the British Army, by order of 
Maj. Gen. Edward Braddock. 
This fort was the marshalling 
point for General Braddock’s 
ill-fated expedition against Fort 
Duquesne. 

The fort also figured promi- 
nently in the career of George 
Washington. It was the scene of 
his first military experience, his 
first military command, and his 
last review of the troops in 1794. 

Emmanuel Church was found- 
ed in 1803. The cornerstone for 
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the present church was laid in 


1849. Our guide and narrator 
at the church was Mr. Alian 
Weatherholt, Jr. 

Our next stop was Washing- 
ton’s headquarters. Here our 
hostess was Mrs. George Siat- 
ler. This original log building 
was Washington’s headquarters 
after he became a member of 
General Braddock’s staff. The 
building is not on its origina! 
site but is situated in a city 
park nearby and is well pre- 
served and maintained. 

From this point the buses 
headed for Paw Paw Tunnel on 
the C & O Canal, stopping en- 
route at North Branch, Spring 
Gap and Oldtown. At North 
Branch we were joined by Mr. 
W. Dean McClanahan, Super- 
intendent of the C & O Canal 
National Monument. Mr. Mc- 
Clanahan gave an_ interesting 
talk about the Canal, pointing 
out that in magnitude of work 
in its building it is one of the 
big projects of the world, riva'- 
ing the Great Pyramid of Egypt. 
Lift locks here and at Oldtown 
are well preserved and partially 
restored. The operation of these 




















locks in raising or lowering 2 
canal boat was explained. 

Mr. McClanahan also pointed 
out that legislation is pending 
before Congress which would 
make it possible to restore the 
Canal completely, providing 
camping, picnicking, and rec- 
reational facilities from George- 
town to Cumberland, and aiso 
preserving a most important 
part of our history. This would 
be the only restored canal in 
the country. 

The C & O Canal, the last to 
be built in the canal-building 
era, was started on the same 
date, July 4, 1828, as was the 
B & O Railroad. The Railroad 
beat the Canal to Cumberland 
and was enjoying some of the 
Canal’s potential business when 
it arrived in 1850. 

Looking back, it is remark- 
able that the Canal was able 
to compete with the Railroad 
and stay in business until 1924. 
If the Canal can be restored, it 
will serve more people for rec- 
reation and be of greater public 
service than was ever dreamed 
possible by its builders. 

(Continued on Page 125) 






















































































West entrance to 
Paw Paw tunnel on 
the C & O Canal. 
Tour members ex- 
amined this unus- 
ual structure from 
the towpath that 
passes through it. 
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Spann w 
Greetings! 


SILENT NIGHT 


By Joseph Mohr 


Silent night! Holy night! 

All is calm, all is bright. 

Round yon virgin, mother and 
Child! 

Holy infant, so tender and mild, 

Sieep in heavenly peace, 

Sleep in heavenly peace. 


Silent night! Holy night! 

Shepherds quake at the sight! 

Glories stream from Heaven) 
afar, 

Heavenly hosts sing Alleluia, 

Christ, the Savior is born! 

Christ, the Savior is born. 


Silent night! Holy night! 

Son of God, love’s pure light. 

Radiant beams from Thy holy 
face, 

With the dawn of redeeming 
grace, 

Jesus, Lord, at Thy birth, 

Jesus, Lord, at Thy birth. 


Silent night! Holy night! 
Wondrous star, lend thy light; 
With the angels let us sing, 
Aileluia to our King; 

Christ, the Savior is born, 


Christ, the Savior is born. 


Comment 


Father Joseph Mohr, pastor 
of St. Nicholas Church, at Oben- 
dorf, in the Austrian Alps, wrote 
the words to this beloved carol 
in 1818 after distributing food 
and clothing to the parish poor 
at Christmas. Church organist, 
Franz Gruber, comiposed the 
melody. Dismayed at finding 
mice had disabled the organ, he 
played the tune on the guitar 
while the children of St. Nicho- 
las sang and gave the carol to 
the world. The church is now a 
Christmas shrine. 
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Annual Tour (cont’d) 


There was a hike of about 
three-quarters of a mile along 
the Canal towpath to the Paw 
Paw Tunnel, where we enjoyed 
our box lunches. This tunnel 
has been called the engineering 
marvel of the 1850’s, having 
been built to avoid a six-mile 
bend in the Potomac River. The 
tunnel is 3,120 feet long and 
created a waterway 19 feet wide 
by 7 feet deep, high enough to 
pass canal boats. Construction 
was started in 1836 but it was 
not completed until 1850, due 
to financial and labor problems. 
One may walk through the tun- 
nel along the towpath, or, in 
this case, perhaps it should be 
called the tow platform, as it 
is built out from the wall above 
the waterway. A light is needed 
to make the trip through, as it 
becomes quite dark in the mid- 
dle. 


Returning to the buses, the 
tour proceeded back to Cum- 
berland and LaVale, where we 
visited the old Toll House. Here 
our hostesses were Mrs. Edgar 
MacMannis and Mrs. T. E. 
Williamson. This_ restoration, 
participated in by the Mary- 
land Historical Trust and 
others, shows how the toll col- 
lector lived and worked on the 
National Road when it was the 
main artery of travel to and 
from the West in the days of 
the stage coach, freight wagon 
and cattle drover. There are in- 
teresting displays in the various 
rooms of the Toll House. 

The tour then proceeded to 
the Woman’s Civic Club, the 
starting point, arriving about 
9:00 p.m. 
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| The President Says... 


By Paul T. Calderwood 

Early in September, while en- 
route to Philadelphia, Mrs. Cal- 
derwood and I visited a little- 
known historic spot at Carlisle, 
Pa. 

A heroine of the Revolution- 
ary War, Molly Pitcher, is buried 
there. This is a nickname; she 
was born Mary Ludwig, at Car- 
lisle, Pa. She married John 
Hays (or Heis) who enlisted in 
the Revoluntionary forces as an 
artillery gunner. Like many wo- 
men of that time, she went to 
war with her husband. 

At the Battle of Monmouth, 
N. J., She won the nickname by 
bringing pitchers of water to the 
soldiers, who, on that hot day, 
would call for Molly Pitcher. 
Legend says that Molly took 
her husband’s place at the can- 
non he was serving as the swab- 
ber when he was wounded. Mol- 
ly received a commendation 
from General Washington him- 
self for her bravery during the 
battle. 


The State of Pennsylvania 
awarded her a pension. She 
was buried with military honors 
in 1823, aged 69. In 1876 an im- 
pressive monument was unveil- 
ed at her grave site, showing a 
life-sized figure of Molly hold- 
ing the cannon swab. 

The following week-end we 
were in Baltimore attending the 
meeting of the Association of 
Maryland Historical Societies. 
Also attending from this Coun- 
ty were Mr. and Mrs. Lewis R. 
Jones. This year’s meeting, de- 
voted to workshops or seminars, 
was most informative. During 
the day each person had the 
privilege of attending two work- 
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shops on different subjects. I 
chose aS my morning workshop 
the subject “Interesting Young 
People in History,’ conducted 
by Mrs. Raymond P. Delano, of 
Cecil County. Mrs. Delano’s sub- 
ject was one in which I have 
been interested for quite some 
time, as I feel that the con- 
tinued progress (and perhaps 
even the existence) of our So- 
ciety depends upon interesting 
younger people. Her emphasis 
was on getting elementary and 
high schoo] pupils interested by 
giving them some project to 
work on. 

I believe our Society should 
give this matter some serious 
thought. Involving the school 
pupils has a double thrust at 
the problem. One not only en- 
lists youngsters at an impres- 
sionable age but creates inter- 
est among the parents, an age 
group which we need. For my 
afternoon workshop I _ chose 
“Care of Manuscripts and 
Prints” conducted by Mr. P. W. 
Filby of the Maryland Histori- 
cal Society. 


The difficulties pointed out 
by Mr. Filby in preserving man- 
uscripts are frightening. All 
papers in general use since the 
late 1860’s contain varying 
amounts of acid, depending 
upon the quality of the paper 
This acid content is the 
cause of the discoloration and 
brittleness which develops with 
age. Newspapers are the worst 
offenders, having been printed 
on a lower grade paper. And 
now to the frightening part— 
the only way to halt this de- 
terioration is to have each sheet 
treated to kill the acid, a slow 
and expensive process which dic- 
tates that only the most valu- 








able papers can really be pre- 
erved. 

The deterioration of a valu- 
avle document can be acceler- 
ated by storing it in just any 
cnvelope or box, as the culprit 
acid is in these papers also. 
Relatively acid-free folders and 
boxes are available for this pur- 
pose and should be used. 


Correction Noted 

Mrs. Evelyn Olsen, of Glen- 
dale, Calif., asks that we note 
a correction she has verified for 
her article, “Fifty-Seven Re- 
unions,’ published in the STAR 
for June, 1970, relating to the 
age of Mrs. Rachel Goldsbery 
Friend, who was 68 years old 
at the first anniversary celebra- 
tion in 1912 and 75 years of age 
at her death in 1919. The 58th 
Friend-Goldsbery Reunion was 
held again this year on the first 
Sunday before Labor Day at the 
Old Homestead near Waverly, 
Ohio. 


Society Meeting 

At a special meeting of the 
membership on November 10, in 
accordance with notice given to 
the Garrett County Historical 
Society membership, a_ resolu- 
tion was passed, amending Para- 
graph Six of the Corporation's 
charter, to read as follows: 

“The Corporation shall have no 
capital stock. The Corporation 
is not organized for profit, and 
no part of the net earnings of 
the Corporation shall inure to 
the benefit of any member, of- 
ficer or individual. In the event 
of liquidation or dissolution of 
the Corporation, whether volun- 
tary or involuntary, no member 
shall be entitled to any distri- 
bution or division of its remain- 
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The Moody Papers 


By Alice R. Howard 

What I call “The Moody 
Papers” was discovered by my 
late brother, Richard, when he 
tore down the old Moody store 
at Bloomington, Maryland, about 
1940. Upon his death, these 
papers came into my possession 
and the editors of The Glades 
Star have asked that we share 
some of the history represented 
by these items with the Society 
and readers of its magazine. 
There were piles of old papers 
in the ‘“wareroom” of _ the 
Moody store which they had ac- 
cumulated while they were in 
the post office and store busi- 
ness at Bloomington. 


ing property or its proceeds, 
and the balance of all money and 
other property, received by the 
Corporation from any source, 
after the payment of all debts 
and obligations of the Corpora- 
tion, shall be used or distributed 
to the County Commissioners of 
Garrett County, Maryland, for 
the use of the Ruth Enlow Li- 
brary, of Garrett County, Mary- 
land.” 


This Amendment will be filed 
with the State Department of 
Assessments and Taxation of 
Maryland, and application for 
tax free status or non-profit or- 
ganization will be made to the 
Internal Revenue Service. 

The Garrett County Museum 
is to be closed during the next 
few months until May, 1971, and 
its evening hours discontinued. 
Special requests for museum 
tours, however, will continue to 
be considered and _ handled 
through the Museum Commit- 
tee. 
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Mr. Moody became postmaster 
at Bloomington when the town 
was still in Allegany County, 
Maryland, on December 13th, 
1870. He continued in this Gov- 
ernment office until July 20, 
1877, at which time his wife, 
Mary E. Moody, became post- 
mistress and continued in the 
office until 1886. The Moodys 
ran a General Merchandise 
store in their frame building 
which stood near the B and O 
Railroad Company’s main line 
tracks at the original road cross- 
ing in Bloomington. They con. 
tinued to operate this. store 
until 1914. 


Among many interesting items 
among the “Moody Papers” were 
“Registered Package Envelopes” 
and on these used envelopes ap- 
pear the original signatures of 
postmasters. They include -- 
“W. Moody, M. Moody, Bloom- 
ington, 1871 - 1886. L. H. Phleger, 
Elk Garden; C. E. Ellis, Tunnel- 
ton, W. Va.; John Little, Pied- 
mont, W. Va., 1878 and F. A. De- 
vine, Morgantown, W. Va., 185- 
1OaG2) 3 


An item of human interest is 
a note received by Mrs. Moody 
when she was postmistress and 
it reads: “Bloomington, Mad., 
August 13th, 1883 - Mrs. M. E. 
Moody, Postmistress. Please de- 
liver my mail hereafter to 
Charles Smith unless my chil- 
dren call for it. They are author- 
ized to receive it. Respectfully, 
Wm. E. Rawlings.” (Mr. William 
R. Rawlings was the first Regis- 
ter of Wills of Garrett County. 
He kept store in Bloomington in 
the 1880’s.) 

Mr. and Mrs. W. Moody had a 
son, Charles, who published a 
newspaper in Bloomington on 
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his own printing press. It was 
called The American Star. From 
his newspaper, Vol. 1, No. 3, 
April 23, 1879, we give the edi- 
tor’s advertisement as follows: 
The American Star 
Bloomington, Garrett Co. Md. 
C. C. Moody, Editor and Prop. 
issued 8th and 23rd of each 
month. 
Terms of subscription 
one year 50c in advance. 

Among excerpts from. the 
Moody papers the following in- 
formation is taken from a Post- 
al Record for September, 1873. 
It lists 38 periodicals and news- 
papers coming to Bloomington. 
Among these publications were 
Scribners, Harpers Bazaar, 
Farm Journal, Scientific Ameri- 
can, Irish World, Catholic Mir- 
ror, Episcopal Methodist, Chris- 
tian Advocate, Baltimore Ge- 
zette, Baltimore American, Tole- 
do Blade, Cumberland News, 
Piedmont Independent, Garrett 
County Gazette and Garrett 
County Herald. The last two 
were listed as “free copies” and 
I surmise these were sent out 
to solicit subscriptions. Much 
good reading took place in 
Bloomington in the 1870's. 


Another find which is an orig- 
inal rarity is that of a Postal 
Guide which was issued in 1862. 
one hundred and eight years 
ago. In this book is listed all 
the post offices and postmasters 
in the United States. There are 
nineteen shown for Allegany 
County, Maryland. I have indi- 
cated the ones that later became 
parts of Garrett County by an 
asterisk. 


* Accident - Aaron Boyer; Bar- 
rallville - Nicholas Berkard; 
Barton - T. E. Jones; *Blooming- 





ton - James Bell; Brady’s Mill - 
Daniel Hutson; Cumberland - 
George A. Hoffman; Flint Stone- 
Miss McKinley; Frosburgh - Levi 
B. Porter; *Frankville - Eshbon 
P. Town; *Grantsville - James 
Burton; *Johnstown - John 
Brady; Lonaconing - Horace Hi. 
Piper; Mount Savage - Henry 
I. Kenah; *Oakland - John Mat- 
thews; Oldtown - Sim C. East- 
man; *Selbysport - Miss L. A. 
Thayer; *Summitville - J. H. 
Wilson; *Swanton - James P. 
Hamill and Western Port - Hen- 
ry Wilson. 

The post office places of 
Jchnstown and Summitville were 
later changed to Hoyes and Alta- 
mont. Frankville was no longer 
listed in the Postal Guide for 
April, 1878. The place and office 
took its name from Francis 
Thomas who was once Governor 
of Maryland. It will be recalled 
that he owned land and built a 
home along the B&O tracks 
west of Bloomington and re- 
treated to that place after his 
governorship. He was killed by 
an engine while walking on the 
railroad track. 

I cannot determine just the 
date when the post office at 
Frankville was discontinued, but 
it still existed up to the period 
of 1870-1872 because among the 
old registered envelopes there is 
one of that period addressed: 
“Frankville, Allegany County, 
Maryland.” It had to have been 
handled after Mr. Moody be- 
came postmaster in 1870. No 
papers in the collection are 
dated prior to 1870. 

The Postal Guide for 1878 
shows the change of the office 
at Summitville to “Altamont.” 
New post offices for Garrett 
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County were listed in the Guide 
for the following year, 1879. It 
does not give the date nor name 
of the postmaster identified 
with the esetablishment of the 
following places: Deer Park, 
Engles Mill, Fort Pendleton, 
Hutton Switch, Kitzmillersville, 
McHenry, Chisholm’s Mills and 
Mineral Springs. 

The Glades Star’s associaie 
editor, Mr. Robert Garrett, in 
correspondence with the USS. 
Post Office Department, obtain- 
ed the following information as 
to Deer Park and Altamont. The 
post office at Deer Park was es- 
tablished as in Allegany Coun- 
ty, Maryland, August 13, 1864. 
On that date Emile Droge was 
appointed postmaster and he 
served until February 27, 1873. 
The post office of Summitville, 
Allegany County, was establish- 
ed July 30, 1852. The name of 
this office was changed to Alta- 
mont on October 8, 1869; its lo- 
cation identified as in Garrett 
County on October 24, 1873 and 
its service was discontinued on 
August 31, 1941. The post office 
was located in two places at 
that point during its existence - 
in the store building owned and 
operated by E. G. Blackburn 
and in the store building at Wil- 
son. The first postmaster was 
J. H. Wilson who was appointed 
on the day the “Summitville” 
office was established, July 30, 
1852. E. G. Blackburn was ap- 
pointed the next year on July 
22, 1853. On the day that this 
office became “Altamont”, Hen- 
ry E. Friend was appointed as 
postmaster - October 8, 1869. 

Among postmarks on the old 


envelopes one finds such names 
as Meshannock, Pa. North 
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Mountain, W. Va., Irontown, W. 
Va., Raccoon, W. Va., New Scan- 
dinavia, Kan., and Patterson’s 
Depot, W. Va. 

When the new county of Gar: 
rett was formed in Maryland 
the postmaster at Swamp Run, 
W. Va., was a bit confused. A 
registered envelope from Swamp 
Run, dated Dec. 31, 1873, was ad- 
dressed “Postmaster at Bloom- 
ington, Mineral County, Mary- 
land.” 


Among the old magazine ad- 

vertisements is one from a very 
famous companion of the distaii 
side of American families - 
Godey’s Lady’s Book. It reads: 
“NOTICE TO NEWSDEALERS- 
Please take Notice! GODEY’S 
LADY’S BOOK will cease to be 
returnable with the issue for 
Jan. 1882. Please revise your 
orders so that you will receive 
no more copies of succeeding 
issues than you require - - as 
none will be taken back after 
the date mentioned.” 
' In the days reflected by the 
Moody papers, as now, house- 
wives sent notes to store kKeep- 
ers. On a scrap of paper we 
found written neatly in ink: 
“Mr. Moody, Please send by 
bearer three bars of soap, two 
sacks of salt and one box of 
hairpins. N. Barrick.” 


I suspect the children were 
scrubbed; also the clothes, the 
floor, the dishes, everything: 
The food was well seasoned and 
the ladies were well groomed! 

It is our sincere hope that 
these vignettes of life around 
Moody’s General Merchandise 
Store in a Bloomington of other 
days will be interesting to those 
who like to relive moments 
from the past. 
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The Last Shay 


The Glades Star is privileged 
to reproduce an original oil 
painting owned by Mr. George 
Fizer, of Deer Park, of the last 
Shay engine manufactured by 
the Lima Locomotive Works, 
Lima, Ohio, in 1945. In the paint- 
ing by Mr. Richard Sparks, re- 
search biologist of Arlington, 
Virginia, we have a represen- 
tation of Western Maryland 
Shay Engine No. 6 which was 
used on the Chaffee Branch of 
that railway between Vindex 
and Chaffee, on the North 
Branch of the Potomac river in 
Garrett County. 

Shay Engine No. 6 was in 
service from 1945 until 1950 
when the Western Maryland 
Railway Company moved it and 
their Shay Engine No. 5 to their 
shops in Ridgeley, West Virginia. 
The Shay No. 5 was a standby 
locomotive on the Chaffee Branch 
and it was scrapped at Ridgeley. 












































George Fizer and oil 
painting of W. M. Shay 
Engine No. 6 by R. M. 
Sparks. 
in B & O Museum at 
Baltimore, Md. 


Engine is now § 
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The Shay Engine No. 6 was 
presented by the Western Mary- 
land to the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company and is now 
on display in the B & O Muse- 
um in Baltimore. It was a 162- 
ton locomotive and is shown by 
the artist moving a train of 
loaded coal cars from Vindex 
to Chaffee. It will be seen that 
the artist has included one B 
& O hopper. 

Mr. Fizer tells us that his 
friend, Artist Richard Sparks, 
paints Shay engines as a hobby 
and has been commissioned to 
paint fourteen pictures of the 
Shay locomotives for the Cass 
Museum, owned by Mr. Kyle 
Neighbors, at Cass, West Vir- 
ginia, site of the famous Cass 
Scenic Railroad. The paintings 
there will represent the part 
that these unusual locomotives 
played in the logging and lum- 
ber industry that created the 
town of Cass in Pocahontas 
County, West Virginia, early in 
this century. 
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Rifle Match 


(E. D. Benson vs. Wm. Steyer) 
By John O’Donnell 


The contest was held in 
George White’s back yard, Loch 
Lynn. All told, there were no 
more than 20 spectators. 


Remember, in those days the 
Methodists were in power and 
they were strictly against gam- 
bling, and they considered any 
bet a gamble. Therefore, the 
match was pulled off rather 
secretly. 


I only heard about it late in 
he evening before the contest, 
and then it was whispered to 
me. Positively there were no 
excursion trains. Benson and 
party came on a regular train 
from Terra Alta and slept at 
White’s. His opponent and party 
either drove or walked over 
from Gorman. 


Anyway, the match was pulled 
off rather secretly. I did not 
see any introductions. I don’t 
remember secing any local peo- 
ple there, nor were any of the 
White family outside. (I am not 
sure of the year, but it seems 
that it was later than 1889; how- 
ever, I am sure it was in the 
fall.) 


Benson’s opponent was said 
to be 29 years old, and looked 
about that. [ was told he was 
a demonstrator for the Win- 
chester Arms Company Cart- 
ridges. The match was for $800 
although he challenged Benson 
to a side bet of $700. I am sure 
that Benson covered that, as I 
heard him accept the challenge 
and saw him pull out his wal- 
let when they both retired with 
their friends. around the corner 
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of the house, out of my sight. 
So I did not see the actual 
money being put up but I had 
no doubt that it was. 

The match was at a distance 
of 100 measured yards, the com- 
petition allowed to shoot in any 
direction he wished. The de- 
cision was to be made by what 
was called string measure; that 
is, each shot was to be measur- 
ed from the pin and the total 
measurements of the five shots 
to decide. 

The match was pulled off 
about 8 o’clock in the morning. 
I am pretty sure it was in the 
autumn and quite chilly—as I 
remember, everyone was wear- 
ing an overcoat. 

A neutral conducted the pre- 
liminaries, such as reading the 
time of the match. He flipped a 
dollar and Squire Benson won 
the toss for the first shots: all 
five of them to be in succession. 
Each man had a marker who 
was obliged to cover the target 
with his body, hat, or in any 
way he chose, as long as the 
target was effectively and im- 
mediately covered while the 
marker was plugging the hole 
after each shot. The marker 
was not allowed to signal or in- 
form his principal in any way 
as to the location of the shots. 

Benson, having won first shot, 
looked around to choose his di- 
rection, and in looking around 
saw a small oak stump away 
from the sun and somewhat 
downgrade from where he was 
standing. He said that the stump 
seemed to be about 100 yards. 
They started toward the stump 
and about two-thirds of the way 
down, Benson stopped and pick- 
ed up an oak board, 7 inches 
by 18 or 20 inches, saying that 
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it would make good backing for 
the target. He then took an en- 
velope from his breast pocket, 
and with his hunting knife cut 
about a 7/8 inch square. He 
fixed this to the board which 
his marker placed against the 
stump. They then measured 
back the hundred yards. I 
should have mentioned that 
both sides had their tapelines 
and that both measured back, 
so the line was 100 yards and 
no fooling. 

I will now say something 
about the Squire’s marker. He 
was about 5’6” or 7” and some- 
what pudgy. The _ noticeable 
thing about him was that for 
some reason he had an enor- 
mously stiff and thick right leg. 
I don’t think I ever knew his 
name, although I had seen him 
hundreds of times in Terra Al- 
ta and less often in other places. 
And even before, and more pos- 
itively after the match, he had 
always been to me—Mr. Thick 
Leg. 

Well, sir, after fixing that 7- 
inch board with the 7/8” tar- 
get, he stood like another 
stump or post with that thick 
leg against the board. And 
after each shot he merely 
stooped over, covering the tar- 
get with his hat, and plugged 
the hole with his right hand. 
Yes, sir, Mr. Thick Leg’s labor- 
saving way of staying beside the 
target did not help the Squire’s 
shooting, but I could see that 
it did have a tendency to get 
Mr. Steyer rattled, because he 
knew that his marker would not 
take such chances. And of course 
he would not have allowed him 
to do the same even if he 
wanted to stand so close. 

I can still see Benson stand- 
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ing with the toe of his left shoe 
just touching the line and, as 
was still chilly, wearing his long 
overcoat, loading and firing, and 
Mr. Thick Leg sweeping his hat 
down to cover the target, bend- 
ing over to push a piece of 
stick into the hole. (However, 
there was hardly any hole to 
plug, as the target was a hard 
piece of oak board, and as Ben- 
son was a real gunsmith, he no 
doubt had his gun sighted and 
loaded for a hundred yards.) 

As I said before, it was just 
a case of Benson loading and fir- 
ing and Mr. Thick Leg sweep- 
ing his hat down to cover the 
target, until the fifth and last 
shot which hung fire. Benson 
stood without movement or 
tremor, in fact as motionless 
as a post until he said: “Gentle- 
men, I call that shot.” He then 
lowered his rifle, slapped the 
lock with the heel of his hand, 
placed a fresh cap on the nip- 
ple, raised the rifle and fired, 
all apparently as a matter of 
course. And, as there were no 
bad shots in his target, it went 
to show that with $1500.00 or 
more at stake, a misfire had no 
effect on his nerves. 

Benson having finished 
shooting, Mr. Thick Leg turned 
the target around and took it 
easy while they were measur- 
ing Mr. Steyer’s distance. He 
chose to shoot in exactly the 
opposite direction, quartering to- 
ward the sun. His target was a 
regular target with a 3-inch bulls 
eye. It could be seen _ that 
he had become very nervous, al- 
though he recovered his nerve 
somewhat when he began shoot- 
ing—but he had no chance. 

He was said to have been a 
really good marksman. In fact, 
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he had to be to hold his job 
which was said to have been 
well paid by the (Winchester) 
arms company. It was. also 
noticed that his marker, un- 
like Mr. Thick Leg, did not lean 
against the target, but on the 
contrary and in spite of the 
laugh it created, he always hol- 
lered to not shoot yet or until 
he had galloped off at least 20 
feet from the target. 

The targets were than called 
in and measured. Steyer’s shots 
were badly situated: four were 
in the bullseye and one was out- 
side the eye, about 3 inches told 
for five scattered shots being 
eleven and one-half inches. Ben- 
son’s shots were found all 
bunched together and all were 
in the 7/8” target, averaging 
fzmeinch. OF a Lotal (string) 
measure of 1%” for the five 
shots, which I still call good 
shooting in any company. 

This (diagram) is about as I 
remember Benson’s target. It 
was just as he had said after 
his last shot: 

“Men, I don’t know exactly 
where those bullets are, but 
you will find they are all to- 
gether.” 


@ 
Se 
Pe 

I had always thought the 
reason the shots were to the 
right and below the pin was 
that he (Benson) used a couple 
of grains of powder too few, 
his powder charge being a .32- 


calibre short shell, as it seemed 
to me he had made that rifle 
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to shoot 100 yards and also had 
almost arrived at the exact num- 
ber of grains of powder to drive 
the bullet (for) the hundred 
yards. But his calculations were 
a couple (of) grains of pow- 
der too little in this case. 


I recall another instance of 
the Squire’s shooting; several 
years before in Terra Alta — 
that of the squire and two of 
his brothers together with oth- 
ers whose names I did not know. 
I seem to remember that one of 
them was a Browning with thin 
yellow hair and whiskers whom 
I saw afterwards playing a fid- 
dle with the Brownings (Brown- 
ing brothers) at dances in Oak- 
land. 

They (the hunting party) 
came into town (Terra Alta) 
with a couple of deer on poles 
and they finished dressing them 
in front of Benson’s gun shop. 
Each of the men started to point 
out his shot. As they all seemed 
to favor different calibers, their 
shots were easily identified. 
After all the others had identi- 
fied and pointed out his shot, 
the Squire then pointed (at the 
carcass) and said: “Say, there 
is my shot—through the heart.” 

And to show that it was no 
chance shot, his (Benson‘s) shot 
was in the same place in the 
second deer. The Squire seemed 
to favor a small bore for his 
own shooting, just as he did at 
the shooting match; his bullet 
being about the size of a buck- 
shot. 


A deer had no chance against 


these hunters, as their sys- 
tem of volley firing and their 
good marksmanship always 
killed. They left no crippled 


game on their hunting trips. 
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rowning Knob 
By Robert B. Garrett 


Late in the year 1921 Getty 
Browning, with many years of 
highway construction to his 
credit in Maryland, especially 
on the Eastern Shore, said fare- 
well to Baltimore, where he had 
lived for years following his de- 
parture from his home county 
of Garrett, and moved to the 
State of North Carolina. 

Born April 7, 1884, the son of 
Richard T. and Harriet Twigg 
Browning, Getty was the young- 
est of a family of eight. He at- 
tended the public schools of 
that area, before the coming 
of the high school, and studied 
at home under the tutelage of 
an old newspaper man. By 
working as a teamster in the 
logging operations of the Mea- 
dow Mountain Lumber Con. 
pany, ten hours daily, six days 
a week, wages about $1.15 a 
day, he saved enough money to 
pay for a correspondence course 
in Civil Engineering. 

The Preston Railroad at this 
time was being constructed 
from Hutton, Maryland up _ in- 
te the dense forests around 
Breedlove (now Silver Lake) 
and Wolf Run. Mr. H. J. Frear 
of Oakland was the Engineer 
in charge and the youthful 
Getty became his assistant. 
When this work was completed 
ne worked for some time with 
the well known old Garrett 
‘County Surveyor, Alec Mason. 
In 1908 he secured employment, 
at $60.00 per month, as Inspec- 
tor, with what later became 
the Maryland State Roads 
Commission. 

Before long Getty found him- 


self on the Eastern Shore as 
Engineer in charge of construc- 
tion of long stretches of mac- 
adam roads, as well as bridges 
over a number of rivers, among 
them the Nanticoke, Bohemia, 
Sassafras, Elk and Miles. Dur- 
ing this period he met and in 
1914 married Miss Bertha Coop- 
er, of Mardela Springs. To this 
union were born three sons, 
two of whom survive, and one 
daughter. The largest single 
project supervised by the young 
engineer was the construction 
of the Hanover St. bridge in Bal- 
timore, over the middle and 
main prongs, of the Patapsco 
River in 1914-1917. 


After leaving Maryland, Get- 
ty was employed by the State 
Roads Commission of North 
Carolina, where his progress 
was rapid, and he soon was 
appointed Chief Locating and 
Claims Engineer for the Com- 
mission. It was around this 
time that North Carolina be- 
came road conscious and began 
to create what became one of 
the finest road systems in the 
country, extending some _ 600 
miles from the sandy beaches 
of the Atlantic to the vast for- 
ests of the Great Smoky Moun- 
ains in the extreme western 
section of the state. Much of 
the new road mileage was laid 
out through virgin forests and 
the ever present mountain 
ranges. To determine the most 
new roads, Getty first traversed 
them on foot before making his 
desirable locations for these 
recommendations to the Com- 
mission. 

Another facet of the prob- 
lem was the securing of rights 
of way once the surveys had 
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Getty Browning, “Architect of the Blue Ridge Parkway,” checks map 
at edge of Parkway. Mt. Mitchell, Elevation 6684, highest in Eastern 
States, in background. 





been made. Some of the prop- 
erty owners were reasonable, 
but a few actually met Getty 
with shotgun in hand. Even 
these, however, eventually were 
won over. Getty once told the 
writer that one survey ran 
right through a tiny hilltop 
cemetery containing ae few 
graves of one family. Noting 
this, he so altered the survey 
as to bypass the little cemetery 
and avoid disturbing not only 
those buried there, but also 
the feelings of the surviving 
relatives. 

Some years after Getty’s ar- 
rival in North Carolina, the 
question of extending the Blue 
Ridge Parkway from Shenan- 
doah Park in Virginia, through 
North Carolina, became the 
subject of intense and _ pro- 
longed discussion. It had been 


proposed to build this scenic 
new highway facility through 
Tennessee rather than entirely 
in North Carolina, and _ ap- 
parently those in high places 
were in favor of this plan. How- 
ever, a delegation from North 
Carolina, headed by Mr. Brown 
ing, and armed with huge maps, 
profiles and pictures showing 
the advantages of the North 
Carolina route, appeared be- 
fore the one man who could 
overrule the recommendations 
of a committee which he him- 
self had appointed and which 
already had reported in favor 
of the Tennessee route. This 
was the crusty, irascible Harold 
L. Ickes, Secretary of the In- 
terior. Mr. Browning had exam- 
ined the North Carolina route 
on foot - all 253 miles of it - 
and he presented North Caro- 
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lina’s case so clearly and ob- 
jectively that Mr. Ickes declar- 
ed himself convinced and or- 
dered the Parkway built entire- 
ly through the mountains of 
North Carolina rather than 
partly through Tennessee. This 
was in 1934. 


The construction of the Park- 
way involved vast sums of mon- 
ey and many years of labor. Jt 
is not a speedway, and no 
trucks are permitted. Curves 
and grades are many, but all 
are engineered for safety at 
reasonable speeds. Here and 
there are tunnels, some through 
solid rock, and an occasional 
bridge. Often the traveler can 
look off to one side over 4 
thick blanket of fog obscuring 
the valley below. 


Mr. Browning considered the 
locating and building of the 
Parkway the crowning achieve- 
ment of his long career as a 
highway engineer. It took much 
of his time and attention, not 
only in locating the route, all 
of which was through trackless 
forest and over or around the 
various mountain peaks - thus 
necessitating endless foot tra- 
vel of the most exhausting 
kind - but also involving the 
ticklish matter of securing 
rights of way. Two of the most 
vexing problems in this area 
involved the Cherokee Indians 
and the heirs of the late George 
W. Vanderbuilt. The Vander- 
built home - if the towering 
stone building containing con- 
siderably more than 100 rooms 
can be termed a home - is situ- 
ated in the midst of an estate 
of many thousand acres. The 
Parkway passes through this 
area some distance from the 
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buildings. 

It would have been surpris 
ing if the Cherokees had failed 
to look with favor upon the 
plan to run a great highway 


through their large reservation 


in the extreme western part of 
the state. And they did not fav- 
or it, recalling how often in the 
past the Great White Father 
had duped, misled and tricked 
them. They refused to let the 
Parkway go through their reser- 
vation. And, in a series of hear- 
ings and court actions the Indi- 
ans actually won their battle. 
Finally, however, after five 
years of effort, Mr. Browning, 
exerting his objective persua- 
sive powers to the utmost, to- 
gether with Indian Agency Su- 
perintendent Clyde M. Blair, 
managed to effect a compro- 
mise with Cherokee Chief Jar- 
rett Blythe, whereby the Indi- 
ans received $40,000 for a route 
along the edge of the reserva- 
tion, bypassing the town of 
Cherokee. The state also obli- 
gated itself to build a road be- 
tween Soco Gap and Cherokee 
Village, primarily for the Indi- 
ans. 


Mr. Browning retired from 
the State Roads Commission at 
age 72, seven years beyond nor- 
mal retirement age. The State 
government then secured his 
services for a further period in 
order to complete some features 
of the Parkway which it was 
felt he was so eminently fitted 
to handle. 


Prior to Mr. Browning’s sud- 
den death on January 30, 1966 
at the age of 81, it had been de- 
cided to name one of the high- 
est peaks in the Great Smoky 
Mountains after him. Formal 
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BROWNING KNOB, Elevation 6260, with explanatory plaque at over- 
look, Mile 451.2, Blue Ridge Parkway. Parkway visible at lower right. 








dedication of the peak as 
Browning Knob took place at 
the foot of this 6260 foot moun- 
tain, a giant of the Plott Balsain 
range in the extreme western 
section of North Carolina, on 
June 12, 1970, in the presence of 
a number of Mr. Browning’s 
relatives and officers of the 
North Carolina National Park 
Commission and the National 
Park Service. 

The principal speaker, Repre- 
sentative Roy A. Taylor of the 
1ith North Carolina Congres- 
sional District, recalled how Mr. 
Browning, whom he termed the 
“Architect of the Parkway,” 
had walked the length of the 
Parkway in North Carolina 
and “knew and loved every foot 
of it. From the beginning of tha 
Parkway concept in the early 
‘30’s, he worked tirelessly to 


see this dream come true. In 
the numerous field trips made 
to select the route, including 
one by then Secretary Ickes 
and the Governors of North 
Carolina and Tennessee, his 
knowledge and love of the coun- 
try and his forceful presenta- 
tion made such an impression 
that the route he proposed 
eventually became the Parkway 
today through North Carolina.” 
Mr. Taylor also recalled that 
when the hearings were being 
conducted in Washington in 19- 
34, and Mr. Browning was se- 
lected as spokesman for the 
North Carolina delegation, he 
(Browning) said:- “I would 
like to call your attention to 
the fact that nowhere else in 
the United States, as far as I 
know, could such an excellent 
location for a parkway be 
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found, if splendid scenery, high 
elevation, profusion of beauti- 
ful shrubbery, favorable cli- 
matic conditions, reasonable 
construction cost and accessi- 
bility for all sections of the 
country be considered,’ Mr. 
Taylor declared that “time has 
proved him right, and today the 
Blue Ridge Parkway is recog- 
nized as the best scenic route 
in the United States,” and that 
naming of a beautiful and state- 
ly mountain near the Parkway 
as Browning Knob “will be a 
lasting tribute to a great citizen 
for his lasting devotion to the 
people of North Carolina and 
the nation.” He concluded by 
saying that “as long as this 
Parkway, these mountains, and 


NAMED IN 
TION 
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people survive, the name R. 
Getty Browning will be remem- 
bered and honored.” 

In response, Robert ce 
Browning, a son, recalled many 
anecdotes about his father, who 
he said trampled over these 
mountains, “always with his 
snake stick (to ward off rattle- 
snakes), his pocket compass 
and his little hand axe.” His 
father, he said, was Known as 
“the dean of location engi- 
neers.” 

At a scenic overlook on the 
Parkway, at the foot of Brown- 
ing Knob, was placed a large 


native rock, on the face of 
which is a_ bronze plaque 
bearing the following inscrip- 


tion: 


BROWNING, 1884-1966, LOCA- 
AND CLAIMS ENGINEER AND PARKWAY CONSULTANT 


FOR NORTH CAROLINA STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSION, 1925-1964. 
HIS FORCEFUL PRESENTATION OF THE HIGH QUALITY 
SCENERY FOUND iN NORTH CAROLINA SECURED THE LOCA- 
TION THROUGH WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA AND THE CHERO- 
KEE INDIAN LANDS TO THE GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS NA- 
TIONAL PARK. 

WITH CONSIDERATION AND COURTESY FOR THOSE INVOLVED, 
HE WORKED UNTIRINGLY TO SECURE THE RIGHTS-OF-WAY 
FOR THIS SPECTACULAR MOUNTAIN PARKWAY. DURING THE 
CONSTRUCTION OF THE PARKWAY HE ABLY REPRESENTED 
NORTH CAROLINA IN ITS DEALINGS WITH THE NATIONAL 
PARK SERVICE. 


“HIS LOVE OF THE MOUNTAINS WAS SURPASSED 
ONLY BY HIS LOVE OF PEOPLE.” 


Hil iid | 
one | i! core i I ty,’ (STAR, September, 


m vey i i} 
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| Added Road Signs 


Mr. Paul B. Naylor, author of 
“Road Signs of Garrett Coun- 
1968) 
recently revisited these historic 
markers and found three that 
had been omitted in his orig- 
inal survey. The one at the Md- 
Pa. line, “Bear Camp” was il- 
lustrated and described by Mr. 


: a i R. B. Garrett in the STAR for 
wi | ae March, 1970. The others are: 
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GENERAL BRADDOCK’S 
Sth CAMP 

On the march to Fort Duquesne, 
June 19th, 1755, by Washington’s 
advice Braddock pushed for- 
ward from Little Meadows to 
this camp with 1200 chosen men 
and officers leaving the heavy 
artillery and baggage to follow 
behind by easy steps under 
Colonel Dunbar. 

(State Road Commission) 


Located about one mile west 
of Grantsville on Route 40. 


The West Virginia Historical 
Commission erected a State line 
marker, in 1964, on the Mary- 
land-West Virginia border seven 
miles west of Oakland on W. 
Va. Route 7. It bears the follow- 


Spanish-American 
Veteran Honored 


A Spanish-American war 
veteran, the last known county 
survivor of that 1898 conflict, 
was given special recognition at 
the thirty-third annual pig roast 
held November 13 by Proctor 
Kildow Post No. 71, The Ameri- 
can Legion, in Oakland. He was 
William A. Chisholm, of Deer 
Park, who entered service at 
are age of 18. He entered serv- 
ice March 30, 1900, spending 
three years in the army, and 
was honorably discharged Mar. 
21, 1903, with the rank of ser- 
geant. 

Mr. Chisholm served in Cuba 
with the 10th infantry where he 
did map work toward the close 
of the war He served in the 
Philippine insurrection in 1902 
and 1903 and remained there 
for five years as a civilian work- 
ing for the government. He re- 
members meeting General 
Crook in this county about 1889, 
while hunting on the Chisholm 
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ing information on the Mary- 
land side: 


WEST VIRGINIA 
(PRESTON COUNTY) 
“The Mountain State’—western 
pert of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia until June 20, 1863. Set- 
tled by Germans and Scotch- 
Irish. It became a line of de- 
fense between the English and 
French during the French and 

Indian War, 1754-1763. 
(on the West Virginia side) 
MARYLAND 
Named for Queen Henrietta 
Maria, the wife of Charles I who 
gave a royal charter to Cecil 
Calvert, Second Lord Baltimore, 
1632, first settlement at Saint 
Mary’s City in 1634. It is one of 
the thirteen original colonies. 























farm near Oakland. 

Mr. Chisholm lived for a num- 
ber of years in the Sand Flat 
area where he farmed, but he 
has been in a wheel chair for 
a number of years. 

Mr. Chisholm’s appearance at 
the affair was arranged by Ran- 
dall Kahl, Society vice president 
and also a Legion officer. 
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Scene shows teamsters and “horsepower” that delivered prime 
logs to railside skidway on Meadow Mountain “near No. 3 
camp.” Company scaler, M. A. Ellis, identified and men with 
canthooks and peavy stand ready to stack the logs for rail load- 
ing once their picture has been taken by the traveling photog- 
rapher. This is indeed a rare photograph. 
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Garrett County 1812 War Veterans 


By Randall R. Kah] 


For some time we have been 
compiling information relating 
to men who served in the War 
of 1812 and who were born in or 
lived in what is now Garrett 
County which was then Allegany 
County. Although our work in 
this interesting field of history 
continues, we appreciate the re- 
quest of the quarterly magazine, 
The Glades Star, to share our 
accumulated information with 
its readers. Our research deals 
with an event of more than 
one hundred and fifty years 
past, but we are often surprised 
at discovering “new” items of 
interest with a direct relation 
to Garrett, County. 


Among many unusual histor- 
ical items preserved in his home 
in Oakland, Mr. J. M. Jarboe 
has the military fife of his 
grandfather who played it in 
the War of 1812. A_ volun- 
teer from (Middletown, Fred- 
erick County, Maryland, Igna- 
tius Jarboe played his fife in 
the 32nd Regiment, Maryland 
Militia, under a Captain Alex- 
ander. He served a 60-day tour 
of duty and was discharged at 
Camp Hampstead, September 
20, 1814, and lived the most of 
his life near Romney, W. Va. 
Veteran Ignatius Jarboe was 


| 








the father of the late Capt. John 
M. Jarboe, U. S. Civil War vet- 
eran, and resident of Oakland. 


The War of 1812 resulted from 
Great Britain’s efforts to stop 
American vessels engaging in 
neutral carrying trade between 
the French and Spanish islands 
in the West Indies and Europe 
which the British maintained 
violated her Rule of 1756 stiat- 
ing that “a trade from a colony 
to its parent country not being 
permitted to other nations in 
time of peace, cannot be made 
lawful in time of war.” Great 
Britain was at war with France. 
American shippers would have 
a vessel stop in its passage at 
an American port and _ thus 
claim to be unrestricted by the 
said rule. Great Britain first 
fired on the American ship the 
“Chesapeake” off the Virginia 
Capes on June 21, 1807. Pres- 
ident Madison’s demands for 
explanation, apology and repar- 
ations were ignored. Attacks on 
Americen shipping and sailors 
took the form of naval harass- 
ment for the subsequent five 
years and President Madison 
proclaimed America at war 
with Great Britain on June 18, 
1812. Andrew Jackson defeated 
the British at New Orleans on 
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January 8, 1815, and ended the 
war. 


The State of Maryland antici- 
pated war and conditioned its 
militia. The state was divided 
into eleven regimental districts 
and one extra squadron. Wash- 
ington and Frederick counties 
were set up as constituting the 
first regimental distiticts and 
Allegany County was to furnish 
the extra squadron required and 


until a regiment could be form- | | 


ed there this military group 
was attached to ithe first reg- 
imental district. 


Captain Frisby Tilghman was 
appointed Lieutenant-colonel in 
command of the first regimental 
district, Lt. John Miller, of the 
U. S. Army, established a re- 
crulting station at Hagerstown. 
Abie bodied men from the age 
of 18 to 35 years were recruited 
for a term of five years. They 
were paid a bounty of sixteen 
dollars. Soldiers completing 
their enlistment and honorably 
discharged were to get three 
months pay and one hundred 
and sixty acres of land. If a sol- 
dier was killed or died in serv- 
ice, his heirs were to be entitled 
to the benefits set forth. The 
soldier was paid five dollars per 
month. 


Allegany’s quota toward fill- 
ing the State’s requisition was 
readily supplied. Two compa- 
nies of infantry were formed in 
the county, one under Captain 
William McLaughlin and the 
other under Captain Thomas 
Blair. The first embraced the 
lower part of tine county and 
Captain Blair’s company was 
composed largely of citizens of 
Cumberland. Captain McLaugh- 
lin’s company marched to Bal- 








timore in August, serving until 
October 12th, then mustered out 
and returned to Allegany Coun- 
ty and was disbanded. 

Captain Blair’s company also 
marched to Baltimore in the lat- 
ter part of August, 1814, and 
was in the service of the gov- 
ernment as part of the national 
army from September 2 to No- 
vember 16, 1814, stationed at 
Camp Diehl near Baltimore. The 
men of Captain Blair’s com- 
pany attained excellent disci- 
pline and proficiency. 


During the war, Selbysport, 
on the Yough river, was head- 
quarters for a company of state 
militia commanded by Captain 
Aza Beall. Records of this com- 
pany have been lost. The part 
it played in the War of 1812 is 
not completely known. Meshack 
Browning and Robinson Savage 
were sergeants and the com- 
pany had _ eighteen privates 
whose names are not known. 
Captain Charles E. Hoye, Gar- 
rett County historian and found- 
er of the Garrett County His- 
torical Society, writing in the 
Mountain Democrat, described 
“the first and last battle of the 
War of 1812 fought in Garrett 
County—the Battle of Hoffman’s 
Mill,’ which involved Sgt. Me- 
shack Browning: 

“Meshack Browning’s noted 
fight with Shannon, in 1814, took 
place at Hoffman’s mill. Me- 
shack wrote (in his book)—‘My 
militia company having been 
dismissed, the people had most- 
ly gone home, with the excep- 
tion of those who were trying 
to raise the opposition company. 
They all came marching by 
where I was preparing to go 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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30 Years As Publisher Of The 
Glades Star--50 Years A Mason 


By George H. Hanst 

Donald R. “Mose” Sincell. who 
has supervised the publication 
of The Glades Star ever since 
its first issue on March 25, 1941, 
thirty years ago, recently re- 
ceived a Masonic emblem, sig- 
nifying he had been a Master 
Mason for fifty years. 
' The presentation was made at 
a regular communication of 
Oakland Lodge No. 192, A., F. 
and A. M., on Tuesday evening, 
February 9, by Louis E. Biggs, 
district grand inspector of the 
Grand Lodge of Maryland, on 
behalf of the Grand Master of 
Masons of the State. Mr. Sin- 
cell is shown on the right, with 
Mr. Biggs on the left. In the 
center is Bernard E. Burns, 
present Worshipful Master of 
Oakland Lodge, who arranged 
the program. Mr. Sincell also 
received a plaque from the lo- 
cal lodge, presented by Robert 
T. Hoffman, secretary. 











Mr. Sincell wés elected to re- 
ceive the degrees of masonry on 
December 28, 1928, when he re- 
ceived the Entered Apprentice 
degree; on January 28, 1921, he 
received the Fellow Craft de- 
gree, and two weeks later, on 
February 8, became a Master 
Mason. He served in junior of- 
ficer stations and was elected 
Worshipful Master of his lodge 
on December 11, 1928, serving 
during the year 1929. 

Mr. Sincell is listed on the 
Founders’ Roll of the Garrett 
County Historical Society in 
December, 1941. The name, The 
Glades Star, came from the first 
newspaper published in Gar- 
gett County by E. S. Zevely, its 
beginning being August, 1871. 
It lasted only a few months. 

The Glades Star has been 
published quarterly since 1941, 
with the printing being done by 
The Sincell Publishing Com- 
pany, Ince. 
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Wilbur Close Is 
Dead at 50 Years 


Wilbur William Close, 50, a 
former editor of the Mountain 
Democrat newspaper in Oakland 
prior to its demise in December, 
1953, and in recent years lino- 
type operator and feature writ- 
er fer The Republican news- 
paper, died at his home on Me- 
morial Drive, Oakland Thursday 
morning, December 17. Death 


was due to a heart attack, an 
autopsy revealed. 

Born in Cumberland August 
5, 1920, he was a son of Mrs. 
Sara Murray Close, Cumberland, 
and the late James A. Close. 
Mr. Close was also managing 
editor for The Glades Star, and 
showed particular interest in 


historical events. He was a veter- 
an of World War II, having serv- 


ed with the U.S. Army in the 
Pacific theatre. He was a mem- 
ber of St. Paul’s United Metho- 
dist church. 

Surviving besides his mother 
are his wife, Frances R. Flor- 
ance Close; a son, David W. 
Close, Cumberland; a_ sister, 
Mrs. Patricia Hershberger, Cum- 
berland; one brother, Donald 
Close, Little Rock, Ark.; and 
one grandson. 

The body was taken to the 
Minnich Funeral home in Oak- 
land. Funeral services were con- 
ducted December 21 from the 
funeral home with Rev. Law- 
rence Sherwood, D.D., pastor 
of St. Paul’s church, officiating. 
Interment was in Hillcrest Bur- 
ial Park, Cumberland. Pallbear- 
ers were Jack Glotfelty, Robert 
Sincell, Perry Shaffer, Donald 
M. Browning, Marvin Jones and 
Alva G. Gortner. 
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1812 War Veterans... 


(Continued from Page 142) 
home, formed into two lines, on 
both sides of a tail-race belong- 
ing to Hoffman’s mill, about 
twenty on each side, determined 
to attack and beat me as I 
should pass the bridge.’ 

“Meshack mounted his horse 
and passed the bridge; then the 
crowd attacked his brothers-in- 
law, the McMullens. Meshack 
dismounted and joined in the 
unequal fight; he threw one 
man on the sawmill and was at- 
tacked by several men. 

Meshack’s account concludes 
—‘In the midst of this struggle, 
old Mr. Hoffman ran in with a 
disk and making a furious at- 
tack on them took some of 
them off, while the others took 
hold of me, and passed me up, 
feet foremost, to those on top 
of the mill.’ Here Browning was 
attacked by Shannon, “the 
butcher and bully,” but after a 
desperate fight, he beat off his 
assailant and rode to his home 
at the Singing Ground.” 

We have not learned what 
Captain Beall was doing or 
where he was during the “Bat- 
tle of Hoffman’s Mill,’ but our 
limited information concerning 
this company of rough-and- 
ready militia includes the fol- 
lowing: 

Capt. Aza Beali— 

Commanding officer of mili- 
tia stationed at Selbysport, re- 
sided west of town, raised to- 
bacco, and operated a store in 
the town. In 1817, he became 
Clerk of the Circuit Court and 
moved to Cumberland. 

Sgt. Meshack Browning— 

Beall’s Co—Born in 1781 in 
Frederick County, Md., died 











Nov. 19, 1859. A famed hunter 
and author of book, Forty-Four 
Years of Life of a Hunter, Bur- 
ied Hoyes Catholic Cemetery. 


Pvt. John McMullen— 

Beall’s Co.—Born about 1788, 
he was a son of James and Ra- 
chel McMullen, early pioneers 
of the Blooming Rose area. 


Pvt. Thomas McMullen— 

Beall’s Co.—Born about 1790, 
son of James and Rachel Mc- 
Mullen, brother to John McMul- 
len. Their sister, Mary, married 
Meshack Browning. 


Sgt. Robinson Savage— 

Beall’s Co.—Believed to be 
buried in the old Hall family 
graveyard at Blooming Rose. 
Graveyard, believed one of old- 
est in Garrett County, no longer 
exists as it has been plowed up 
and turned into a field. 


Samuel Sisler— 

Rank and service not found, 
but was a soldier of War of 1812. 
Born 1786, died 1870. Son of 
George Sisler, Blooming Rose 
area pioneer, and after the war 
located near Cranesville, W. Va. 

Veterans identified with Cap- 
tain McLaughlin’s Company and 
Captain Blair’s Company in- 
clude the following: 

Pvt. Charles Broadwater— 


Blair Company—One of the 
“Old Defenders” of Baltimore. 
Born in Virginia, 1778, died in 
1859. Buried in Savage River 
area. Son of Cornelius Broad- 
water, a very early settler of 
Savage River area. 

Pvt. William Broadwater— 

McLaughlin Company—Bro- 
ther to Charles, died at age 83, 
1865, and buried in Broadwater 
Cemetery north of Savage River 
Dam. 
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Pvt. Robert Coddington— 

Blair Co.—Born 1791, son of 
Benjamin Coddington, Revolu- 
tionary War soldier from Sel- 
bysport area, he died in 1849. 
Pvt. Thomas Drain (Drane)— 

Blair Co.—Born 1789, he was 
son of Lt. James Drane, Jr., a 
Revolutionary veteran and very 
early settler of the Accident 
area. Thomas Drane was unmar- 
ried and died in 1874, and is bur- 
ied, Hoyes Methodist cemetery. 
Pvt. James Drain (Drane)— 

Blair Co.—We believe him to 
have been brother to Thomas, 
son of Lieut James Drane, Jr. 
(There were no other Dranes 
listed in this area at that time.) 
Pvt. Nicholas Gowar (Gower) 

McLaughlin Co.—He is listed 
in the Glade Census of 1810. 


Pvt. John Griffith— 

Blair Co—From Grantville 
area. Served on the Northern 
frontier. He was a man of mag- 
nificent presence, with a mil- 
itary air. For that reason he 
wore the honorary title of “Gen- 
eral.’ He _ attracted General 
Scotit’s attention on the frontier 
in the War of 1812 and thirty- 
five years afterwards they cas- 
ually met on Keyser’s ridge at 
the close of the Mexican War; 
they mutually recognized and 
embraced each other. 

Pvt. Frederick Lee— 

McLaughlin Co.—From_ Ry- 
en’s Glade area. The Irons fam- 
ily record gives his marriage in 
1823 to Sarah Irons. The Lee 
family record cites his mar- 
riage to Sarah Arnold, but no 
date. 


Frederick resided near Red 


House (Garrett County, Mary- | 
Jjand) and married~ Eva’ Moon) 


in 1815 who received a pension 


of $8 per month in 1883. 
Pvt. Jacob Lee— 


77 McLaughlin Co.—Brother to 


Frederick and both sons of Rev- 
olutionary veteran, Dudley Lee. 


Pvt. George Loar— 

Blair Co—Born at Eckhart, 
near Cumberland, in 1791, he 
was the son of Jacob and Sarah 
Adam Loar. He died May 27, 
1860, and is buried in Oakland 
Cemetery. George’s father, Ja- 
cob, and his uncle, Henry, were 
two of the founders of the First 
Lutheran Church in Frostburg 
in 1812. His Uncle Henry lived 
in Yough Glades where George 
came to live after his father’s 
death and there he met; and 
married Margaret Rinehart in 
1815, daughter of noted settler, 
George Rinehart. The young 
couple settled on a farm two 
miles south of Oakland. 


Pvt. Stephen Milholland— 
Blair Co—From_ Grantsville 
area. 
Pvt. George B. Newman— 
Blair Co—From Grantsville 
area and believed buried in the 
Cumberland area. 
Pvt. Daniel Rhodes— 
McLaughlin Co.—He married 
Mary Reckner on October 26, 
1806. Buried in Rhodes cem- 
etery, Savage River area, in an 
unmerked grave. His estate was 
settled June 16, 1854. 
Pvt. David Siford (Sivert)— 
Blair Co—Born in 1760, he 
died in Octiober, 1836. He is bur- 
ied on a farm northwest of Bit- 
tinger, Md., and has a Govern- 
ment marker. He was married 
to Susannah Stall in 1805. He 
received a Government pension. 
He served two enlistments in 
the Revolutionary War and two 
(Continued on Page 149) 
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The President Says 
By Paul T. Calderwood 

As this column is an informal 
one, in which your President 
ehats with you on a variety of 
subjects, I shall start with the 
one which is foremost in my 
mind. 

On December 4, 1972, our 
County will be 100 years old. On 
that date in 1872 Governor 
Whyte issued a_ proclamation 
declaring this area a new county, 
to be called Garrett. The details 
of forming the new _ county, 
choosing its name and county 
seat make up an_ interesting 
story. 

To permit our centennial year 
to go by without doing some- 
thing to commemorate the event 
would be most regrettable. Your 
President has called this matter 
to the attention of our County 
Commissioners and many others, 
and is continuing to attempt to 
spread the word in any way he 
can. 

Mr. George Hanst, Editor of 
THE REPUBLICAN, came to my 
assistance with en excellent edi- 
torial in the January 14, 1971 
issue, in which he called the 
matter to the attention of all 
Republican readers. We owe Mr. 
Hanst and THE REPUBLICAN a 
vote of thanks for their coopera- 
tion in this matter. 


For the benefit of members 
who do not subscribe to THE 
REPUBLICAN, or who may 
have forgotten, the editorial was 
as follows: 

“Interest is being stirred ever 
so lightly about the responsi- 
bility of the citizenry concerning 
the appropriate observance of 
the county’s one hundredth 
birthday which will occur in late 











1972. 

“Right now is not too soon to 
begin thinking about this occa- 
sion and providing ideas that 
will make the anniversary mean- 
ingful. 

“Paul Calderwood, president 
of the Garrett County Histori- 
cal Society, is putting out feel- 
ers, with response pretty luke- 
warm at present. 

“He is uncertain right now as 
to how to proceed to get a good 
program outlined and gathering 
in persons who will carry it out 
properly. 

“He is asking for ideas and 
suggestions on how to proceed. 
What type of celebration ought 
to be undertaken? How exten- 
sive and how inclusive? It must 
be county-wide in scope, of 
course. Could some individual, 
business man, or county organi- 
zation underwrite the _ cost? 
Would there be a historical pro- 
gram book, somewhat like the 
Centennial History of Oakland 
in 1949? Could there be a 
pageant developed? 

“Suggestions are really need- 
ed. Persons feeling a bit of re- 
sponsibility and having ideas on 
what to do and how to go about 
doing it may write their sugges- 
tions to the editor of The Re- 
publican, and they will be turn- 
ed over to Mr. Calderwood when 
he returns in the spring from an 
extended vacation. It would be 
considerate if the letters were 
comparatively brief. Here is 
your opportunity to do a civic 
good turn!” 

To this I can only add, please 
consider this matter and let us 
hear from you. 

Our annual dinner meeting 

(Continued on Page 148) 
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Her Father Guarded 
Gen. Washington 


By W. W. Price 

On Hoop Pole Ridge, about 
a mile northeast of the Sand 
Flat road intersection with US 
219 highway, there is a granite 
headstone rising from a green 
bed of myrtle among the trees. 
It marks the grave of a lady 
whose father once served 
George Washington in the Rev- 
olutionary War. 

The stone is inscribed: 
Hondra Lafever Schooley 
1779-1872 
Daughter of Corp. Lafever 
bodyguard to Gen. Washington 
of Revolutionary fame. 
Grandmother 
No other marker appears on 
this site which marks an old 
cemetery that was near a log 
church long since disappeared. 
The late Thomas Schooley, of 
Mtn. Lake Park, said that he 
remembered the church but 
could not recall its denomina- 
tion. The church and cemetery 
were on the west side of an 
early public road and traces of 
this road remain. It led from 
Oakland to the north end of 





The President Says (conc’d) 


will be held at the Kitzmiller 
School the last Thursday in 
June, the 24th, at 6:30 P.M. Dr. 
Luther G. Shaw, President of 
Garrett Community College, will 
be the guest speaker. Entertain- 
ment and menu details have not 
yet been completed. Please note 
this date of the annual Society 
dinner and plan to attend. Last 
year’s annual dinner at Grants- 
ville was the biggest ever. Let’s 
try to make this one even bigger! 
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—photo by Robert Sincell 


Hoop Pole Ridge and crossed 
Deep Creek at the Narrows as 
it continued over Meadow Mtn. 
to reach the National Pike at 
Grantsville. 

Grandmother Schooley’s mark- 
er, showing that she died in the 
year of Garrett County’s for- 
mation, was placed at her grave 
by a distant relative, the late 
J. William Kimmell, according 
to his brother. Mr. Totten A. 
Kimmell, of Mtn. Lake Park. 
My wife and I were with Mr. 
Robert Sincell and his son, 
Benjamin, that summer day in 
1969 and had gone to the area 
to search for the grave of a 
soldier who had been described 
to Mr. Sincell as having served 
as military aide to General 
Washington. Finding no signs, 
we were returning to our cars 
when my wife spied the mark- 
er among the trees and bushes. 
It stands on the ridge almost 
directly behind the Sand Flat 
Assembly of God Church which 
faces U. S. 219 on the east side 
of the highway. 
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1812 War Veterans . . 
(Continued from Page 146) 
enlistments in the Indian War 
and was at the Battle of Big 
Plains. (See Glades Star, of 
March 31, 1951 issue.) 
Pvt. Adam Spiker— 

Blair Co.—Died in 1836 at age 
of 47. Left a wife and 12 chil- 
dren, 8 sons and 4 daughters. 
His widow died in 1877. Capt. 
Hoye believed Adam to be bur- 
ied in an unmarked grave in the 
New Germany Church cemetery. 
Pvt. Peter Spillman— 

McLaughlin Co.—Son of 
Lawrence and Elizabeth Speel- 
man (Spillman). Born June 28, 
1791, he died Sept. 17, 1872. He 
married Sarah Miyers who was 
born March 20, 1794. The couple 
resided near Midlothian, Alle- 
gany Co., Md., until 1852, when 
Speelman (Spillman) bought of 
Philip Myers and David Umble, 
the old Froman Mill property on 
Mill Run near Selbysport. This 
is where he made his home un- 
til his death. 


Pvt. Jesse Tomlinson— 

Blair Co.—He was born circa 
1753 and died December 17, 1840, 
in his 87th year. Buried in fam- 
ily graveyard at foot of Mead- 
ow Mountain near Grantsville. 
He also served in the Skipton 
Company of the Washington 
County Militia during the Rev- 
olution. 

Cpl. John Walts (Waltz) 

McLaughlin Co.—He is listed 
in fhe 1810 Census for District 
No. 1 (Glades) and resided near 
Red House. 

Pvt. Joshua Stanton— 

Blair Co—From Grantsville 
area, he later moved to Ohio. 

Other War of 1812 veterans 
identified with Garrett County 
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include: 
Captain Jesse Ashby— 
Service record not found— 
He was born August 31, 1789, 
the tenth child of Wm. W. and 
Sarah Williams Ashby, who 
were the first pioneers of the 
Glades area of present Garrett 
County. Jesse married _ Eliz- 
abeth Wilson, a daughtier of 
Thomas Wilson II, who was in 
the Revolutionary and Indian 
Wars. The Wilson family lived 
near Kitzmiller. Jesse Ashby, as 
a young man, moved on west to 
Ohio. 


John Bray— 

Service and rank not ident- 
ified—-His wife, Milinda,_ re- 
ceived a pension of $8 in 1883. 
He is believed buried in old 
Bray graveyard near Kitzmiller. 


Corp. John DeWitt— 

4th Va. Militia—Born May 2, 
1793, died Oct 7, 1869. Married 
(1) Sarah Hartman, (2)Louisa 
Casteel. Came from Virginia, 
bought Military lots Nos. 1664, 
1665, 1680 and 1682 at the cross 
roads, later known as_ Johns- 
town and now Hoyes. Buried in 
Hoyes Methodist Cemetery and 
he was the son of Peter DeWitt, 
Revolutionary War veteran. 
Richard DeWitt, Henry DeWitt 
were brothers of John DeWitt 
and also served in the War of 
1812. They lived in Preston 
County near the Maryland line 
and were among those who 
helped to erect a log church at 
Hoyes, long since torn down. 


John Lightfoot Durst— 

Rank not identified—Served 
in Major Wm. Green’s Division, 
83rd Reg., and was born Feb- 
ruary 6, 1767. Died 1840 and 
buried in old Salisbury cem- 
etery. Son of Casper (and An- 
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na E.) Durst who was a Revolu- 
tionary Soldier from Somerset 
County, Pa. John married Eva 
Margaret Glattefelder (Glot- 
felty) in 1790. In 1810, John and 
Eva Margaret Durst moved to 
Maryland and he operated a 
grist mill near New Germany. 


Thomas Casteel— 

Service unidentified, except 
know that he served in a Penn- 
sylvania artillery company in 
1813 during the War of 1812. He 
was a son of a Revolutionary 
soldier who was an early pion- 
eer of the Friendsville area. 


Capt. Joseph France (Frantz)— 
50th Regt. ‘Md. Militia—He was 
recruited in Cumberland in 1814. 
Born August 1, 1778, he died in 
1859. Married a Miss Herring, of 
Reading, Pa., and settled in Sel- 
bysport soon after 1800 on the 
north side of the old Morgan- 
town road. 
Jones— 

First name not identified, nor 
rank and service—He “carried 
a flag in the War of 1812.” He 
accompanied Rezin Turner to 
Westernport, Md. and from 
there to his home at Frankville, 
Md., as the Jones Cabin was 
just three miles west of West- 
ernport. He was then the tallest 
man in the county. He was the 
father of Civil War soldier, Sam 
Jones, who was also very tall. 
The veteran Jones, War of 1812, 
is believed buried near site of 
his cabin. 


Pvt Jonathan Kemp— 
Service and rank unidentified 
—Said to have served on the 
Northern frontier and was from 
Grantsville area. 
Kirby— 
First name and service rank 
not found—Oakland Repub- 
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lican for Nov. 2, 1878, mentioned 
him as aged 97, “soldier of the 
War of 1812,” attending a circus 
in Cumberland. 

Sgt. George Knoyer— 

Rank and service connection 
unidentified—He was from the 
Grantsville area and served on 
the Northern frontier. He serv- 
ed two or 3 enlistments in the 
regular Army, was wounded at 
Lundy’s Lane. “He stated he 
heard the celebrated order giv- 
en to Col. Miller to take the 
annoying British battery, and 
the laconic reply, ‘I will try, sir.’ 
And take it he did. He was 
great admirer of his General 
(Scott).” 


Elisha McRobie— 

Md. Militia—Wife’s name was 
Azenath. He is believed buried 
in an unmarked grave on the 
Wagner farm at Green Glade 
near Swanton. 

John McRobie— 

Md. Militia—Brother to Elisha. 
His wife, Dililah, received a pen- 
sion of $8 per month in 1883. He 
is buried on the Wagner farm at 
Green Glade, Garrett County, 
near Swanton. 

Major Henry Sines— 

Virginia Rifle Reg—Fought 
under General Jackson at New 
Orleans. Came from Virginia 
and was the first settler of the 
Pine Swamp (now Cranesville, 
Preston County, W. Va.) but la- 
ter moved to Sang Run, Mary- 
land. Died about 1842 and is bur- 
ied in unmarked grave in the 
Cranesville cemetery. 

John Steyer IlI— 

Rank and service unit not 
found—He joined the army as 
a young man. He helped defeat 
the British at Fort McHenry. 
Married Sarah Rinehart, daugh- 
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ter of early settler George Rine- 
hart and lived on a farm south 
of Oakland. Born in 1790 and 
died in 1879; he is buried in the 
old Rinehart Cemetery near 
Sunnyside (Garrett County). He 
was son of John Steyer II, who 
resided at Frostburg and who 
was a Revolutionary soldier un- 
der General Wayne. John Stey- 
er I, grandfather of John III, 
was said to be one of the fifty 
patriots who attended the fa- 
mous “Boston Tea Party” in 
Boston Harbor in 1773. 


Jackson Turner— 

Rank and service unit not 
found—Identified with his bro- 
ther Rezin, whose record fol- 
lows. Jackson enlisted at the 
same time as his brother and 
was discharged at New Orleans, 
La. He remained in the south, 
married, and settled in Miss- 
issippi where he acquired a big 
plantation and where his de- 
scendants still live. He was born 
in 1784. 


Rezin Turner— 


Rank and service unit is not 
found—He was born in 1777 and 
died July 1, 1869. Rezin and 
Jackson were the sons of Evan 
Turner, a very early settler of 
the North Branch of the Poto- 
mac River just below the mouth 
of Three Forks Run in present 
Garrett County. On March 5, 
1812, at age 35, he married Sar- 
ah Bowman, of Hagerstown, Md. 
He then enlisted in the army 
and served throughout the war. 
Discharged near Norfolk, Va., 
he returned to Westernport, Md., 
to where his wife’s family had 
moved. Rezin lived along the 
North Branch for a number of 
years, and also in Pine Swamp 

(Continued on Page 152) 
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Paul Bartlett Naylor 
1886-1971 


Paul Bartlett Naylor died at 
the Garrett County Memorial 
Hospital on January 5, 1971, aged 
84 years. He had been in ill 
health for several years, al- 
theugh he was active until 
shortly before his death. 


Mr. Naylor was born in Oak- 
land, August 25, 1886, a son of 
the late Alonzo D. and Artie 
Bartlett Naylor. In 1912 he mar- 
ried Miss Sara Elizabeth Por- 
ter, a graduate of Teachers’ 


College, Philadelphia. There 
were no children. Following his 


graduation from West Virginia 
University with a degree in Elec- 
trical Engineering, he became 
a member of the hardware firm 
of A. D. Naylor & Company, 
founded by his father in 1884. 


He retired several years ago. 
Active in various fields, Mr. 


Naylor was especially interested 
in the Boy Scouts. He was in- 
strumental with several others 
in establishing a summer home 
for them on Deep Creek Lake, 
and he served on the Potomac 
Council of the Scouts for some 
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time. For several years he was 
a member of the State Board 
of Forests and Parks. He was a 
charter member and past pres- 
ident of the Oakland Rotary 
club, and several years ago was 
presented with a 50-year award 
by Oakland Lodge No. 192, A., 
F. and A. M., and with a similar 
award by Garrett Lodge No. 
113, Knights of Pythias. He also 
was a member of the Ali Ghan 
Shrine of Cumberland. 


Mr. Naylor was a charter mem- 
ber and a former president of 
the Garrett County Historical 
Society, and at the time of his 
death was a member of the 
Board of Directors of the So- 
cicty. He took particular interest 
in the marking of historical 
spots, and with the cooperation 
of the personnel of the Forests 
and Parks Department he su- 
pervised the erection of most if 
not all of the many historical 
markers that dot our county. He 
also prepared an article for the 
September, 1968, The GLADES 
STAR, locating and describing 
these markers. He was a prime 
mover in the erection of the me- 
morial to William Armstrong, 
the first postmaster in the Oak- 
land area. The memorial is lo- 
cated in the old McCarty cem- 
etery south of Oakland. 


Mr. Naylor was a lifetime 
member of St. Paul’s Methodist 
Church, from which his funeral 
took place on January 8th, with 
interment in the Oakland cem- 
etery. The officiating ministers 
were Rev. Lawrence Sherwood, 
D.D., the pastor, and Rev. Sam- 
uel E. Wicker, D.D. In addition 
to his wife, Mr. Naylor is sur- 
vived by two sisters, Mrs. J. M. 
(Rebecca) Wareham, Mt. Ver- 


1812 War Veterans... 


(Cranesville, Preston Co., W. 
Va.), but returned to the Tur- 
ner place on the North Branch. 
He and his wife died in the 
North Branch area and they are 
both buried in the Turner Cem- 
etery in marked graves. This is 
near Walnut Bottom, Garrett 
County. 


Walter Wilburn— 

Rank and service unit not 
identified—“A soldier in the 
War of 1812 died at the res- 
idence of his son near Johns- 
town (Hoyes). His age was 94 
years, 5 months and 1 day. His 
grave is not known.” (From 
The Republican, September 1, 
1877). on 

Names of other men identified 
with military service for the 
War of 1812 and which seem ap- 
propriate for the Garrett Coun- 
ty area as having served pos- 
sibly in Captain Blair’s Com- 
pany are: Moses McKinsey, a 
drummer; Joseph Forsyth, 
Elisha Frazee, George A. New- 
man, Jacob Roads (Rhodes) and 
Zachariah VanSickle. 


Editor’s Note: Mr. Kahl, vice- 
President of GCHS, and Mrs. 
Kahl have done much research 
on Garrett County war veter- 
ans from the Revolutionary per- 
iod up to the Vietnam conflict. 
They are interested in obtain- 
ing additional data on veterans 
and correspondence with those 
having information to share in 
this aspect of history. Their ad- 
dress is 106 E Street, Mountain 
Lake Park, Md. 21550. 





non, Ohio, and Mrs. Homer 
(Mary Drake) Bennett; and a 
brother, S. T. Naylor, both of 
Oakland. 
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E. R. O’Donnell, R. B. 
Garrett and W. W. Price 
photographed by Paul 
T. Calderwood explor- 
ing the Hershberger 
mill race. Site was just 
upstream from unused 
Garrett Crossing where 23 
old road crossed Little 
Yough river and B&O 
railroad. They face 
downstream toward mill 
location which was be- 
low ruins of Garrett 
Crossing bridge. 








The Hershberger Mill 


By Paul T. Calderwood 


How many have heard of the 
Hershberger Grist Mill? To the 
best of my knowledge, its ex- 
istence has not been document- 
ed, but there is physical evi- 
dence that it did exist by a still 
well defined mili race. It also 
exists in the minds of two gen- 
tlemen, Mr. E. R. O’Donneii, of 
Loch Lynn, and Mr. T. A. Kim- 
mell, of Mt. Lake Park, who ab- 
sorbed stories of it from their 
elders and remember some phy- 
sical evidence which passing 
time has erased. We are indebt- 
ed to those two gentlemen for 
facts concerning a_ historical 
landmark which was almost lost. 

I must start my story of the 
mill this past summer, when 
Mr. O’Donnell mentioned the ex- 
istence of an old mill race along 
the railroad east of Loch Lynn 
and that he would be glad to 
guide anyone who would like to 
see it. On a beautiful October 











day three of us, Messrs. Robert 
Garrett, Walter Price and I, took 
advantage of his kind offer. Mr. 
O’Donnell remembers a_ spot 
which was bare of brush and 
any large trees which was 
accepted as being the site of the 
mill. To establish orientation, 
this location is approximately 
one and a half miles east of the 
Mt. Lake-Loch Lynn crossing, 
or, for those who remember the 
B&O helper station, it would be 
approximately eight-tenths of a 
mile east of it. 

The mill was destroyed by fire 
in 1866 and, as it was probably 
constructed entirely of wood, 
this would account for no physi- 
cal evidence remaining. Mr. 
Kimmell’s father lived on and 
operated a small farm adjacent 


to the mill site. He recalls his 
father’s telling of the mill’s 


burning, including an incident 
he believed was connected. The 
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Kimmell home, located near the 
railroad, was a frequent target 
for visits by tramps and hoboes 
who “rode the rails” and would 
stop for handouts at convenient 
farm homes. A day or so before 
the mill burned, one of these 
traveling men showed up and 
made himself so obnoxious that 
Mrs. Kimmell felt it necessary 
to call her husband. The man 
was told three times to leave, 
finally being booted off the farm. 
Mr. Kimmell always believed 
this tramp fired the mill in re- 
venge, believing he was the mill 
owner. 

The mill race extends up- 
stream (east) about a half mile, 
passing another landmark which 
is gone — Garrett’s Crossing. 
The old race, still well defined, 
indicates a big operation. Mr. 
O’Donnell believes that it was 
laboriously dug with pick and 
shovel and ran 8 feet deep in 
places. Some evidence shows in 
the photo where Messrs. O’Don- 
nell and Garrett stand on the 
present bottom and Mr. Price 
on the west bank of the old race. 
And now to the big question to 
which I have no answer -- when 
was the Hershburger mill built? 
This mill seems to have been 
the forgotten one. 


Many mills are mentioned in 
the history of this area. There 
was Froman’s, near Blooming 
Rose, 1792; Tomlinson-Stanton, 
near Grantsville, 1797; Engle’s 
(Kaese(s), near Accident, 1835; 
McCarty’s (Sinclair’s, Rasche’s) 
on site of Kildow’s, in Oakland, 
1824; Ashby’s, near Gortner, 1820. 
There were also mills at Swan- 
ton, 1797; Kitzmiller, 1802; Sel- 
bysport, 1805; Bloomington, 1810; 
Sang Run, about 1821. I believe 
Hershberger’s mill was contem- 
porary with the others, which 








| would mean it could have been 


built in the early 1800’s which 
would have been before the 
founding of any nearby towns 
or the coming of the B&O. 


Mills were the first enter- 
prises to start in communities, 
as they filled one of the greatest 
needs of the early settler, a 
means of converting his grain 
into flour. Settlers traveled long 
distances to the mills, packing 
their grain by horseback over 
trails, before there were roads 
permitting the use of wheeled 
vehicles. This mill would have 


been near the arteries of travel 
of the time - McCullough’s Path, 


the Glades Path, later the State 
Road or Interstate Road, and 
sometimes called the Morgan- 
town Road. These early mills 
were the center of community 
activities, being the meeting 
places for the exchange of news, 
both local and distant. 


There are many unanswered 
questions regarding the Hersh- 
berger Mill. Anyone having any 
information, please let us hear 
from you, as I believe this is an 
important item in our history 
which is all but lost. 


While touring the Hershber- 
ger mill site, we developed the 
existence of another bit of his- 
tory in that area. About midway 
between the mill site and the 
helper station site, the B&O 
built a dam in 1884. The pond 
created by this dam served a 
triple purpose, also being used 
for ice cutting and _ boating, 
and was an added scenic attrac- 
tion for guests of the Deer Park 
Hotel. The dam construction was 
unusual by today’s standards, 
having had a foundation of wood- 
en planks covered with clay to 
make it water tight. Mr. O’Don- 

(Continued on Page 156) 
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Steam-powered rig, drilling for gas, at Hutton in 1908, may 
have been first such try in Garrett County. Financed by Chauncey 
F. Kimmell, Oakland, the well failed and caused him serious loss. 
Mr. Kimmell and driller stand before rig in this rare picture. 
—From T. A. Kimmel! collection. 














































































































































































































The Fox-Trembly gas 
well on G Street in Mtn. 
Lake Park, drilled in 1954, 
still produces. Rig is an 
electric pump or swabbing 
machine to control water 
level. The Harvey well, 
three blocks north on | 
Street, also produces gas 
in’ marketable quantity. 
Following drilling of the 
_ Mtn. Lake field, a success- 
- ful field was developed at 
— Accident. 
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The Hershberger Mill... . 


nell remembers riding on the 
pond in boats, through the cour- 
tesy of Mr. Patrick Garrett, the 
caretaker. The pond served its 
purpose for about ten years. The 
winter ice cutting was a big 
operation, ice having been ship- 
ped by carloads. 

While on the trek, Mr. Garrett 
and Mr. O’Donnell recalled a 
severe typhoid epidemic = as 
occurring in the area during 1893 
that caused many deaths. Among 
those taken from Deer Park, 
and adjacent community, were 
Mr. Clarence Tillson, Mrs. Pat- 
rick Garrett, Messrs. John and 
Richard Garrett and a baby 
brother of Mr. E. Ray Jones. 
Believing the pond had become 
contaminated, it was drained 
following this outbreak of the 
disease. 

This day of exploring was an 
enjoyable one for the group. 
Many stories and personal ex- 
periences were shared. One ex- 
perience of Mr. O’Donnell I 
thought most interesting, which 
I shall share with you and hope 
that you, too, enjoy it. It con- 
cerns a personal encounter he 
had with Mr. Henry G. Davis, 
who was a business tycoon in 
the era before the turn of the 
century (today he would prob- 
ably be called a wheeler and 
dealer). He was responsible for 
much of the early development 
in this area. He could be called 
the founder of Deer Park. as it 
was the railhead from which 


he shipped the lumber from a 
large operation in the Swallow 
Falls area. Mr. Davis had a 
summer home at Deer Park 
from 1867 to 1892, when he mov- 
ed to Elkins, W. Va. He was the 
builder of what is now the West- 
ern Maryland Railroad, and the 
Town of Davis and Davis and 
Elkins College bear his name. 


In support of his lumbering 
operation, Mr. Davis was an 
extensive farmer in the Deer 
Park area. I can remember a 
Davis field and barn near my 
home. “Henry G.”, as he was 
called, was not above going 
about the country and making 
deals for stock and farm prod- 
ucts. Mr. O’Donnell remem- 
bers his coming to their farm on 
such an errand, accompanied by 
Mrs. Davis. In the route he was 
taking over the O’Donnell farm 
it was to his advantage to go 
through a rail fence. Mr. O’Don- 
nell was the helpful youngster 
on hand to open the fence (or 
lay it down, as was common 
usage). The Davises thanked 
him profusely and searched their 
pockets for a suitable reward. 
Failing to find it, they promised 
to send him a nickel. Mr. Ed 
O’Donnell is still waiting for that 
nickel from Henry G. and is 
getting a bit discouraged of re- 
ceiving it now, since he is 88 
years young at this time. 


I wish to thank everyone who 
has helped me with this story - 
Tot Kimmell, Ed O’Donnell, Bob 


Garrett and Doc Price. 
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USS Maryland Silver Service 


By Paul T. Calderwood 


It is my hope that this history 
of Maryland’s Silver Service will 
be interesting and informative 
to people such as I, who had not 
heard of it until I visited the 
State House at Annapolis. One 
can hardly go through the State 
House rotunda without having 
his attention arrested by the dis- 
play of elaborate and beautiful- 
ly executed silver. 

I shall try to trace its history 
chronologically from inception 
to the present, although many 
details are obscured by the pas- 
sage of time. 

Anyone who has served in the 
Navy and has had access to 
wardroom country aboard ship 
will know that most ships have 
ceremonial silver services. (If 
they had served on the Cruiser 
or Battleship Maryland, this sil- 
ver will be familiar). These sil- 
ver services are usually donated 
by the state, city, etc., whose 
name the ship bears. In Mary- 
land’s case we can be proud of 
what was done, as this silver 
Service has been variously des- 
cribed as the most elaborate ev- 
er presented to the U. S. Navy, 
unique and not duplicated by 
any other silver service ever 
manufactured, the most beau- 
tiful in the world. However, I 


would recommend that you visit 
the State House and, after view- 
it, that you choose your own ad- 
jectives to describe it. 

I am indebted to many people 
who have helped me to assemble 
the available facts regarding this 
silver, particularly Adm. Harry 
W. Hill, whose interest has span- 


ned many years. His book 
“Maryland’s Colonial Charm 
Portrayed in Silver” contains 


most of the information which 
is now available. Much of the 
data I shall quote is taken from 
his book, and his association 
with the silver constitutes part 
of this story. 

In 1903, the Navy launched an 
armored cruiser which was to be 
named “Maryland.” In 1904 Gov- 
ernor Edwin Warfield appointed 
the Maryland Cruiser Fund 
Commission to handle all mat- 
ters relating to the fund of 
$5,000 which had been sub- 
scribed for the purchase of a 
silver dinner service for the new 
ship which was to bear our 
State’s name. Just how the mon- 
ey was raised is one of the many 
details which seems not to have 
been recorded. We can only as- 
sume that it was done by pop- 
ular subscription throughout the 
State. The Commission consisted 
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of: E. Stanley Gary (Chairman), 
Col. William A Boykin (Treas- 
urer) Raymond N. Hoblitzell 
(Secretary) Gen. Francis E. 
Waters, Gen. Felix Agnus, Col. 
William H. Love, J. R. Foard, W. 
B. Hurst, Walter W. Abell, 
Charles H. Grasty, J. Harry 
Tregoe, Frank F. Peard. 

One of the first decisions of 
this commission was that the 
service should be a product of 
Maryland, and that it should 
portray scenes reminiscent of 
early days of the Province and 
State. At the suggestion of 
Chairman Gary it was further 
agreed that each county should 
be represented by one or more 
pieces, and that scenes repro- 
duced should commemorate that 
county’s contribution to Mary- 
land’s history. 

In the selection of scenes to 
be portrayed,, the commission 
was guided largely by the rec- 
ommendations of commission 
member Col. William H. Love, 
who was assisted by Mr. H. Find- 
ley French, Mrs. Albert Sioussat, 
and prominent citizens of the 
various counties. 

In line with having this Silver 
Service a product of Maryland, 
the commission wisely chose the 
Baltimore firm of Samuel Kirk 
& Sons, Inc. This firm, estab- 
lished in 1815 (and still in bus- 
iness) is one of the oldest mak- 
ers of silverware in the United 
States and through the years has 
maintained an enviable record 
of integrity, workmanship and 
artistic design. Today this dis- 
tinguished firm of silvermakers 
is doing the necessary mainten- 
ance on the silver, polishing, etc. 
The president of the company 
assigned the task of producing 


the Silver Service to his son, Mr. 
Henry C. Kirk, Jr. He not only 
supervised its manufacture but, 
working with the Commission, 
was responsible for the design 
and artistry for which the silver 
is famous. Admiral Hill was priv- 
ileged to interview Mr. Kirk 
shortly before his death in 1932, 
and thus received first-hand in- 
formation for his book. 

The designs approved by the 
Commission were different for 
each county, except that each 
piece was to include in its de- 
sign the development of the fol- 
lowing themes: 

National—symbolized by the 

eagle. 
State—symbolized by the 
Great Seal of Maryland. 

County—symbolized by local 
scenes, flowers, trees, fruits, 
and vegetables. 

Hospitality—symbolized by ov- 

erflowing horns of plenty. 

Naval—symbolized by a view 

of the U.'S.S. MARYLAND. 

Nautical—symbolized by rope 

borders. 

One thousand ounces of silver 
was used in the manufacture of 
the 48 pieces comprising this 
Service. On it are depicted a 
total of 167 scenes of historical 
significance from the various 
counties. Listing all the scenes 
and describing the pieces rep- 
resenting each county is too 
voluminous for this article. For 
complete details one must refer 
to Admiral Hill’s excellent book. 

Garrett County is represented 
by six candlesticks, upon which 
the maple tree was chosen as 
the theme in the design. The 
trunk of a red maple forms the 
stem of each candlestick, with 
sprays of maple leaves around 
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the socket and pedestal. Of the 
six basic themes which were to 
be included on each piece, the 
national eagle and the hospital- 
ity horn of plenty were omitted. 
The state, naval and nautical 
themes are represented by the 
Great Seal of Maryland, the 
Cruiser Maryland and a rope 
border. Each candlestick has 2 
scenes which were to have rep- 
resented the County, but here 
we were wronged and I would 
rather not have to report it is 
as it is. Of the 12 scenes de- 
picted only two can be associ- 
ated with our County; they are 
the stone arch bridge over the 
Casselman at Grantsville and a 
Conestoga wagon. Of the re- 
maining 10 scenes, three are in 
Allegany County, and the other 
seven are not in Maryland, be- 
ing located over the state line 
in Pennsylvania. The immediate 
question is, “what happened?” 
We shall probably never know. 
However, we can be sure of two 
things, we must not have had 
representation from this County, 
and whoever made the selection 
did not take the trouble to 
check the elementary informa- 
tion, such as the location of 
State and County lines. Appar- 
ently the National Road was the 
only thing of historical signif- 
icance which was thought to be 
in this part of the country, since 
all 12 scenes are associated with 
the Road and are taken mainly 
from Searight’s “The Old Pike.” 
The seven scenes in Pennsyl- 
vania are all of taverns along 
the Pike. 

Apparently we are the victims 
of the only error in the selection 
of scenes, as it is the single one 
noted by Admiral Hill. 
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The Cruiser MARYLAND 
was commissioned in April, 1905. 
In May, 1906, the completed Sil- 
ver Service was formally pre- 
sented to the ship, the ceremony 
having taken place at Annapolis 
Roads. Many dignitaries were 
in attendance, including Mary- 
land’s Governor Warfield, Sec- 
retary of the Navy Bonaparte, 
Baltimore’s Mayor Timanus and 
Commission Chairman Gary. 

With appropriate speeches, 
the Service was formally accept- 
ed by the U. S. Navy for the 
Cruiser MARYLAND, whose 
Commanding Officer was Capt. 
R. R. Ingersoll. 

Samuel Kirk & Sons was rep- 

resented at the presentation 
ceremony in the person of a 
trusted employee. Mr. John H. 
Shourds. He and the Silver were 
taken by tug from Sandy Point 
to the Cruiser MARYLAND, 
where he unpacked the Silver 
and set it up for display. Mr. 
Shourds was present during the 
ceremony and was served re- 
freshment from the first mixed 
in the punch bowl. 
_ In February, 1907, the MARY- 
LAND was at Manila, P. I. Cap- 
tain Ingersoll wrote to Mr. Gary, 
of the Silver Commission, from 
that point, again thanking him 
and the people of Maryland for 
the Silver Service, reporting 
that it had been greatly admired 
by everyone who had seen it at 
the various ports of call which 
they had made. This was the 
first cruise of the MARYLAND, 
and Captain Ingersoll was its 
first Skipper. 

Time now jumps to 1911, when 
Admiral Hill graduated from 
the Naval Academy and was as- 
signed to the MARYLAND. The 
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ship was then commanded by a 
Captain Ellicott, a descendant of 
the Ellicott for whom Ellicott 
City was named. Captain EI- 
licott believed in using the Sil- 
ver Service and permitted its 
use by the junior officers when 
they were having a party. Thus 
started more than 30 years of in- 
terest and association by Ad- 
miral Hill with the Silver Serv- 
ice. 

Our story now leaps to 1928. 
In the entervening years a new 
battleship had been commis- 
sioned — the MARYLAND in 
1921. The old Cruiser MARY- 
LAND had been renamed the 
FREDERICK, and the Silver 
Service had been transferred 
to the new battleship. 

Admiral Hill was assigned to 
the BATTLESHIP MARYLAND 
in 1928, and now found that the 
Silver Service had been rel- 
egated to the status of a relic, 
having been locked up in a case 
in the Skipper’s cabin. It was 
not being used at any time, ev- 
en on ceremonial occasions. 
Admiral Hill’s interest in the 
Service was renewed and, upon 
investigation, he found _ that 
there was no key to the scenes 
shown. It seems that a booklet 
showing those details was to 
have been prepared at the time 
of presentation, but the money 
had been exhausted in the man- 
ufacture of the Silver and noth- 
ing had been done about the 
booklet in the years following. 

Before leaving the MARY- 
LAND in 1931, Admiral Hill 
made notes of all scenes and 
took photographs of the Silver, 
and thus started his long proj- 
ect which resulted in the pub- 
lication of his book in 1938. All 
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of us owe Admiral Hill a vote 
of thanks, for, had he not done 
extensive research on the sub- 
ject at that time, we would 
have no record. 

I shall now again roll time 
ahead to November, 1941, when, 
prompted by gathering war 
clouds, the Silver Service was 
removed from the MARYLAND 
and stored at San Pedro, Calif. 

The MARYLAND was dam- 
aged at Pearl Harbor. After re- 
pair, she served with distinc- 
tion in the Pacific, having tak- 
en part in 100 engagements 
during World War II. In 1946, 
due to changing times, she was 
decommissioned. 

Since there was no longer a 
ship bearing the Maryland 
name upon which to use the 
Silver, a movement was be- 
gun early in 1947 to have it re- 
turned to the State for display 
at the headquarters of the 
Maryland Historical Society or 
the State House, where its 
beauty and historical associa- 
tions might be seen and enjoyed 
by everyone. Various patriotic 
groups, Governor Lane, Sen- 
ator (and Historical Society 
President) Radcliffe, Admiral 
Hill, and many others partic- 
ipated in requesting that the U. 
S. Navy return the Silver to 
the State of Maryland. This ef- 
fort resulted in authorization 
by Secretary of the Navy For- 
restal that the Silver be re- 
turned to Maryland on a loan 
basis, subject to recall should 
the Navy have another ship 
named MARYLAND. 

On July 1, 1947, the Silver 
Service was placed on public 
display for the first time at the 
headquarters of the Maryland 
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Historical Society in Baltimore. 
At that time, Admiral Hill, late 
Commander of Assault Forces 
on the Japanese Bastions in the 
Pacific and, at the time, Com- 
mandant of the National War 
College, told a large audience 
of his more than 30 years of as- 
sociation with the Silver. On 
behelf of the U.S. Navy, he 
turned the Silver over to the 
Maryland Historical Society for 
display and safe keeping. 

The occasion was honored by 
the presence of Governor Lane 
and Mayor D’Alesandro. Also 
among those attending was Mr. 
E. Stanley Gary, who had been 
Chairman of the Governor’s 
Maryland Cruiser Fund Com- 
mission which had charge of 
procuring the Silver Service, 
and Mr. Edwin Warfield, Jr., 
son of the Governor who had 
appointed him. Mr. M. Laur- 
ence Millspaugh, president of 
Samuel Kirk & Son, designers 
and makers of the Service, in- 
troduced several members of 
the Kirk staff who had had a 
part in executing the Service. 
Omitted from the Kirk em- 
ployees was (Mr. John H. 
Shourds, who had taken the 
Silver aboard the MARYLAND 
in 1906, when it was presented 
to the U.S. Navy. Mr. Shourds 
was 81 years of age and would 
have attended the ceremonies, 
had he been invited. 

The Silver Service remained 
on display at the Maryland His- 
torical Society until 1960, when 
it was removed to the rotunda 
of the State House at Annap- 
olis. This move was made to 
better comply with the direc- 
tive of the Secretary of the Navy 
when he released it to the peo- 
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ple of Maryland. It was thought 
that display in the State House 
would give greater opportunity 
to more people to see and enjoy 
the Service. 

I wish to extend my thanks 
to the following persons who 
have helped me with this his- 
tory: 

Mr. S. Kirk Millspaugh, o: 
Samuel Kirk & Son; Miss Vir- 
ginia Richards, of the U. S. 
Navy Department; Mr. Harold 
R. Manakee, of the Marylana 
Historical Society; Mrs. Strum, 
of the Maryland Historical So- 
ciety; Mrs. G. T. Pittard, State 
House Hostess; Mrs. William A. 
Doyle, daughter of Mr. Shourds. 

Anyone who reads this item 
who knows of any additional 
pertinent information, or finds 
errors, please let us know, so 
that additions or corrections 
may be made in the next issue 
of this magazine. 

The following are vital statis- 
tics on the two ships which 
bore the Maryland name: 

Cruiser MARYLAND — re- 
named FREDERICK in 1916; 

Launched September 1903; 
commissioned April 1905; 


Served in World War I; 
Displacement 13,680 tons; 


Armament—four 8”, sixteen 6” 
and eight 3” guns. 


Sold February 1930. 
Battleship MARYLAND; 
Launched March 1920; 
missioned July 1921; 
Served in World War II; 
Displacement 31,500 tons; 


com- 


Armament—eight 16”, twelve 

5” guns and eight 5” AA guns; 
Decommissioned 1946; 
Scrapped 1959. 
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National Directory 
Now Lists Museum 


The museum curator, Mrs. 
Lewis R. Jones, reports that the 
historical museum is now listed 
in the National Museum Direc- 
tory as an non-profit organization 
sponsored by the Garrett Coun- 
ty Historical Society and the 
hours it is open for visiting. 
The summer program has now 
begun and the museum will be 
open on the second and fourth 
Fridays from 6:30 to 8:30 P.M., 


and on Saturday afternoons 
from 1 to 5 P.M. 
Mrs. Jones also explained 


that there have been nine re- 
sponses to genealogical inquiries 
and the research and reporting 
on this material has been com- 
pleted with the help of Mrs. 
Randall Kahl and Mrs. Robert 
Martin. 


The museum collection is op- 
en to the following accessions 
that are not now represented 
and the curator and her staff 
extend an invitation to anyone 
who would donate or loan 
early American butter churns, 
ironstone china, early clocks, 
bedwarmers, Bennington pottery 
which was used in this region, 
examples of Agata and Amberina 
glassware, carnival and cran- 
berry patterns in cut. glass, 
early American samplers, paint- 
ings done prior to 1900 and Cur- 
rier and Ives prints. Mrs. Jones 
also hopes that good examples 
of woodenware may be _ ob- 
tained and gave _ buttermolds, 
butter bowls, and the bread 
trough as very desirable mu- 
seum pieces. 
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From a “Main Stem” $craphook 
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In the days of steam trains 
on the B. & O. railroad, the — 
social: and) businessailife of 2== 
Garrett County was tied — 
closely to this important _ 
“main stem” of transporta- =~ 
tion. The Glades Star is in- 2 
debted to its associate editor, - 
Robert B. Garrett, for this ~ 
feature. 
































































































































































































































The photo above by Charles A. Garrett is of “DE” tower being dis- 
mantled at Deer Park in 1919. “DE” was Morse code call for this office 
which in addition to handling helper movements and switching of 
passenger and freight cars for Deer Park Hotel, took care of Western 
Union telegraph and cable service for surrounding area when hotel was 
closed in winter. Small outbuilding at extreme left was rest home for 
dining car crews. For years, eastbound trains would set off diner here 
late at night and helper would switch it to the westbound hotel siding 
where Train 3 would pick it up around 7:00 AM to serve meals on the 
Grafton-Cincinnati-St. Louis run. Leaving Deer Park, a waiter would 
go through the train calling: “Breakfast now being served. Diner in the 
rear. Service a la carte!” 



























































“MK” Tower at Mt. Lake Park, Md., 
remains today a symbol of the past 
standing stripped of its switching 
equipment with only a telephone and 
pushbutton signal control in service 
when necessary for an operator to un- 
lock it on orders from the Cumberland 
dispatcher. The crossover switches are 
on handka!l and locked. This brick 
structure replaced a frame tower that 
burned about 1930 just beyond the 
highway crossing where it stood in 
1919. In addition to railroad duties, 
Miorse operators here also handled 
Western Union telegrams, money or- 
ders and cable messages for the public. 
In 1916, a brick tower was built in far 
background beyond site of old helper 
station and regular use of the present 
tower was discontinued about 1958. 
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About 1911, Charles <A. Garrett took this photo of 1800 
Class “Snapper” Engine at Deer Park Helper Station. Left to right is 
Engineer Wm. W. Hennen, Hostler Michael Madigan, Fireman Harry U. 
Thrasher. From this station, established 1898 (moved to Mt. Lake Park, 
four miles west, about 1919), such helper engines assisted freight trains 
up three-mile Deer Park Grade to Altamont, Md., elevation 2628 feet, 
highest point on B. & O. lines. In the old days, helper would many times 
follow trains that did not stop and couple to rear on the run. One to 
three engines stationed here and at various times included “Snappers,” 
Malletts and Mikados. 
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West End Cumbld: Div. Snow Plow X-17, Engine 4425, in charge of 
Asst. Div. Engr. (later General Manager) John Edwards, Jr. and Supvr. 
Thomas A. Laffey shows Engr. Luke J. Casey on ground in photo by 
R. B. Garrett, Feb. 22, 1924, opposite Luke Mill. 
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Old commercial photo of B. & O. station, Oakland, Md., shows people 
awaiting trains. Note wooden water tank that supplied westbound pas- 
senger engines is visib!e beside Schley Hote! later Franiz Hote. Photo 
below, taken by Robert B. Sincell on Apri! 39, 1971, at Oakland sta- 
tion marks end of over a century of passenger service on the B&O via 
Oakland as Elwood S. Groves boards Train 11 for the final Washington- 
Cincinnati run. Former fireman Groves and his brother, Fred, “took a 
farewell trio” that day, but not like Casey Jones! Their brothers, Luther, 
Herbert and Bruce were also B. & O. men. Conductcr G. I. Harr and 
Flagman J. J. Pezzanite stand ready to highball Engineer W. F. Sim- 
mons, Jr., and H. W. Anderson in the diesel cab on this last run. 
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Engineer E. W. Rice and Fireman J. W. Fromhart who ran Mikado 
Engine 4461 and hauled Train No, 2, The National Limited, on its first 
eastbound trip in May, 1925, were photographed on arrival at Keyser, 
W. Va., by R. B. Garrett who took the overall view of this famous train 
seen in the picture below 2s the National Limited pulled into Keyser. 
Although Engine 4461 was first locomotive assigned to the Limited be- 
tween Keyser and Grafton, it later was superseded by the Lord Bal- 
timore and the Philin E. Thomas (named for the B. & O’s first pres- 
ident). These named engines were huge Mountain types and built by 
the railroad’s own staff at its Mt. Clare shops in 1925 and 1926 respec- 
tively. These giant steamers were designed to haul The National Lim- 
ited uo the 17-Mile and other stiff grades without a heloer. Both were 
scrapped in 1953 after the advent of the diesels. 
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The photo by R. B. Garrett on August 10, 1925, shows East End Cum- 
berland Division Engine 5229 waiting at Keyser for Train No. 2, The 
National Limited, eastbound. Handling the train into Washington, the 
engine would return to Keyser on westbound National! Limited, Train 
No. 1. Left to right are W. Greenholt, carman; Wa'ter G. Fraley, engi- | 
neer and No. 2’s regular fireman, name unknown. On Thanksgiving 
night, 1928, Train No. 1, Engine 5317, west of Engle, W. Va., struck a car 
that derailed in eastbound freight just in front of the passenger train. 
Engineer Fraley and an extra fireman were killed. 






















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































The rare picture of Engine 1366, Accommodation Train No. 36 east- 
bound, was taken at Deer Park Hotel Water Station by R. B. Garrett in 
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1910. Engine 1356 was built by Baldwin Locomotive Co., 1892; in last 
service on Ohio River Sub-Division and scrapped shortly after 1947. Al- 
though not certain, a good guess would be that the man at the steps 
was Engineer Edward M. Dawson who ran this train after being pro- 
moted in 1892. The train is being loaded with 5-gallon galvanized cans 
of Boiling Spring water for use in a'l B. & O. dining cars and in various 
offices. This water was first shipped in 1892, by Patrick J. Garrett, Super- 
intendent Grounds, Deer Park Hote’. Glass containers were used later 
until railroad discontinued dining car use about 1964. 

































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































The derailment of Accommodation Train No. 55, Engine 4452, was 
photographed by Coyd Yost on May 26, 1925, one mile east of Lesmalin- 
ston, W. Va., on West End Cumberland Division. Engineer Hugh Gat- 
tens and Baggage Master P. S. McCartney were slightly injured. Fire- 
man Bernard Satterfield and Road Foreman of Engines M. A. Carney 
were uninjured when Engine 4452, just out of shop, stiff and not broken 
in, jumped track on sharp curve and slid into Three Fork Creek. Mr. 
Carney was the father of the late Rev. Michael K. Carney, pastor of St. 
Peter’s Catholic Church, Oakland, Md., 1948-1965. 


==) =~ Hubert M. Weeks— 
_ Exclusive Agent 
By Walter W. Price 
































The Virginia lad was sixteen 
on January 4, 1903, and finished 
his eighth grade schooling on 
March 31. With no high school 
convenient, he looked for a job 
and applied to the B. & O. sta- 
tion agent on the Valley Branch 
at Fairfield. He went to work on 
June 1 as clerk-helper and the 
agent personally paid him $5 per 
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month. This was the start of a 
lifetime of railroading for Mr. 
Hubert M. Weeks who ended 
49 years of continuous service 
with the B. & O. company on 
May 26, 1952. 

His first job required the 
young man to be up at 4 A. M. 
and hike three-fourth of a mile 
to the Fairfield post office and 
wake up the postmaster. Then 
he carried the mail sack back to 
the station to meet the 5-o’clock 
morning passenger train. The 
catch to this simple task was 
that it required six round trips 
daily six days per week in ad- 
ditior to station work. The r'g- 
ular agent came on Sundays and 
loaned his new helper a horse 
to ride for the mail for the 12:36 
PMestrain: 

Mr. Weeks remained at Fair- 
field station for seven years. His 
wages were raised to $6, then 
to $8, and finally, in 1910, he was 
earning $10 per month. During 
his last summer, May to Octo- 
ber, the wages went all the way 
up to $20 while the regular 
agent was on leave of absence 
and granted his helper the full 
portion of the U. S. mail con- 
tract. Mr. Weeks told me that 
by then he was looking for a 
place as regular agent and wrote 
to the superintendent of the 
Cumberland division. The Cum- 
berland superintendent wrote to 
the Valley Branch superintend- 
ent about the young man at Fair- 
field who was friendly to Mr. 
Weeks. As a result, Mr. Weeks 
was transferred to the Cumber- 
land division. He met the Cum- 
berland official in his office in 
the Queen City station in Cum- 
berland and was told to run 
down and hop aboard Train 35 





west for Thornton, W. Va. Mr. 
Weeks missed that train, but 
caught one soon after that took 
him through to Grafton from 
where he returned to Thornton 
the next morning. At Thornton 
staticn he found the company’s 
traveling auditor who at once 
gave him a fair “rawhiding” to 
which the newcomer stood up. 
The next surprise to Mr. Weeks 
was that Mr. Applerough be- 
came his friend and ally. He 
continued on the Thornton job 
until July 16, 1913. 

Mr. and Mrs. Weeks, parents 
of one son and two daughters, 
now live just across the Little 
Yough river within sight of the 
old B. & O. station building in 
Mountain Lake Park, Md. He 
had been instructed to report, 
back in 1913, to the station at 
Mountain Lake Park where he 
served the company and the 
public for the rest of his work- 
ing career. Four years after Mr. 
Weeks retired in 1952, the Moun- 
tain Lake Park station was 
closed—in 1956. 

During his long service, Mr. 
Weeks, whom all his railroad 
and many other friends know as 
“Buddy,” had many interesting 
experiences. One of these was 
in 1912 at Thornton station. On 
that winter day the temperature 
was thirty below zero. A west- 
bound freight stopped and its 
engine crew asked Buddy to 
help them get a man from the 
top of the third boxcar back and 
put him on the engine. The man 
was sprawled atop the car walk- 
way, dead, and his blood had 
run down both sides of the car 
and frozen into great red 
streamers. The victim was the 
head brakeman who had started 
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back over the train at Kingwood 
tunnel, at Tunnelton, to set 
brakes and numbed with the 
severe cold, missed the leath- 
er strap warning marking the 
tunnel entrance. His head hit 
the tunnel entrance and killed 
him, but the man’s body had fal- 
len with legs and arms outflung 
and he had been carried on to 
Thornton where the mishap was 
discovered. 

Station agents were required 
to work long hours in 1918 and 
had to remain on duty to meet 
all mail trains. This caused Mr. 
Weeks to work around the clock 
during a storm in February, 
1918. A typical Garrett County 
snowstorm with rapidly falling 
temperatures had arrived. In the 
afternoon of that day the trouble 
for Mr. Weeks and local train 
crews became serious. Train 56 
was due at Mountain Lake Park 
around 4:30 P.M. But a freight 
left the Terra Alta eastbound 
siding at Rinard ahead of the 
passenger. The freight derailed. 
The dispatcher ordered Train 
56 detoured and run east on the 
westbound track. 

‘AS train 56 started to move ov- 
er the crossover switches at Ter- 
ra Alta, a driverod broke on the 
engine. The great steel beam 
remmed up through the engine 
cab and killed the fireman. And 
it blocked both tracks. Now 
came more trouble along with 
the howling wind and driving 
snow and the plummeting mer- 
cury. A mallet engine, in helper 
service east from Mt. Lake Park, 
was instructed to couple to the 
head end of a train of coal cars 
and take them to Altamont. This 
was accomplished, but the help- 
er engine brought another emer- 


cif 


gency when it returned to Moun- 
tain Lake Park and started to 
cross back to its regular east 
side from the westbound track. 
It broke both drive rods! Now, 
both tracks were blocked at that 
point. A stormy winter night was 
now closing in on the half-frozen 
train crews and Buddy Weeks 
himself. 

The dispatcher now released 
a westbound mail and passenger 
train, Train 35, from Altamont 
and this train was able to reach 
the station at Mountain Lake 
Park where Buddy “worked”’ it. 
The engineer and fireman re- 
ported that their water supply 
was getting low. And then they 
discovered something new— 
their train while standing at the 
station had frozen to the rails! 

The dispatcher, whom I can 
easily imagine as tearing his 
hair out by the roots and cuss- 
ing like mad, had managed to 
free a work train from the scene 
of another wreck on the 17-mile 
grade east of Altamont and run 
it to Mountain Lake Park “via” 
the eastbound track where its 
men were struggling to get the 
broken drive rods removed from 
the mallet helper and get that 
Jonah free of the main tracks. 
This was accomplished. But 
what was to be done about the 
Train 35 anchored to the icy 
rails? 

Thank the Lord for a west- 
bound freight that had followed 
Train 35 and was being held at 
DE tower at Deer Park. They 
cut off its engine and the crew 
came down and jarred Train 35 
loose, shoved it across onto the 
eastbound track, hauled it back 
east of MK (Mountain Lake 
Park) tower to the helper sta- 
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tion and got water from the 
penstock just in time. And now, 
was everything coming up roses? 
Not quite. While taking water, 
Train 35 had again frozen to the 
rails. But that freight engine 
was on the east, or rear, end of 
Train 35 and jarred it free from 
the rails again. 

How cold was it that February 


night when trains froze to the - 


rails? Buddy Weeks told me it 
was “only 40 degrees below 
zero.” While the men were fight- 
ing to clear the railroad and 
move the trains at Mountain 
Lake Park, others were grimly 
struggling to clear up the dis- 
asters at Terra Alta. And we 
need to remember here that 
trains were heated by steam 
and the crews and agents and 
everybody else felt responsibil- 
ity for the passengers on Train 
35 and 56. Finally, the disabled 
engine of Train 56 was moved 
clear at Terra Alta, the east- 
bound freight rerailed beyond 
Rinard, and now long past mid- 
night, Train Number 1 was de- 
manding right of way west for 
it had a “limited” through sched- 
ule to maintain if it were to 
reach St. Louis without serious 
delay. 

The dispatcher ordered Train 
39 put into the siding at Moun- 
tain Lake Park and held. Train 
Number 1 was instructed to stop 
opposite Train 35 and all pas- 
sengers transferred to the lim- 
ited. This was done. Then they 
“pulled the fire” on the engine 
of Train 35 and it was dead— 
also of course by that time fro- 
zen solidly to the siding rails! 

Train 56 was provided a loco- 
motive at Terra Alta and ar- 
rived at Mountain Lake Park 
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around 9:30 A.M. of the day fol- 
lowing the bitter night of storm 
and death and trouble. Buddy 
Weeks worked Train 56 and pre- 
pared to finish out his day’s du- 
ties. That had been a rough 24 
hours on the B. & O:! 

Mr. Weeks explained that in 
summer the railroad often ran 
excursion trains from  Pitts- 
burgh, Baltimore, Washington, 
Clarksburg, Parkersburg and 
sometimes from Wheeling to 
bring people to the religious 
programs and events at Moun- 
tain Lake Park Association au- 
ditorium. He remembers there 
would be 12-coach trains arriv- 
ing that carried between one and 
two thousand people. It was his 
job to watch over this traffic 
and to sell return tickets to the 
travelers and recalls an instance 
When he began selling tickets 
early in the morning and contin- 
ued until 5 P.M. He then told 
the clerk to sell tickets and he 
would go home for a bite to eat. 
The clerk declared he did not 
know how to sell the tickets. 
This was an opening for another 
local man, Harry T. Johnson, 
the station janitor whom Buddy 
hed been coaching in ticket 
sales. 

“Mr. Weeks, I can sell those 
tickets,’ Harry said. And he did. 
When Buddy got back to the 
station after some much needed 
rest and food, about 8 P.M., Har- 
ry told him to take care of “all 
that money in the safe.” Harry 
had sold tickets amounting to 
$1500 during the three hours 
Buddy had been gone. On such 
occasions ticket sales would 
sometimes amount to several 
thousand dollars. 

Mr. Harry T. (Bun) Johnson 
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continued to advance with the 
B. & O. passenger department 
and general agency work. He 
served as far west as St. Louis 
and at one time was. assistant 
traveling passenger agent. He 
later returned to Oakland as ex- 
clusive agent in the same class 
as his friend and former men- 
tor, Mr. Weeks, and is now re- 
tired and lives in Mountain Lake 
Park. I asked him about the vol- 
ume of passenger traffic at the 
local stations and he told me he 
often had to ask people to move 
end give him enough room to 
haul his baggage carts to the 
trains. 

Mr. Weeks and Harry John- 
son “worked” thirteen passen- 
ger trains daily during the sum- 
mers at Mountain Lake Park. 
They did not work Train Num- 
ber 4 which was a through train 
that did not stop except when 
flagged to pick up passengers 
for the eastern cities. 

Mr. H. M. Weeks, who had 
started as Thornton agent at $40 
per month, advanced to $55 per 
month at Mountain Lake Park 
and then in line with all exclus- 
ive agent salaries, kept pace 
with increased earnings until his 
retirement. He helped his bro- 
ther, Mr. Lyle Weeks, to learn 
agency work and saw him go on 
to success and reach retirement 
age also. Mr. Weeks found time, 
surprisingly, from his long hours 
at the station to help his com- 
munity. He served aS mayor, 
councilman, and treasurer for 20 
years during the 34 years that 
he and Mrs. Weeks and their 
family lived in Loch Lynn 
Heights adjacent to the railroad 
and opposite its sister town of 
Mountain Lake Park. He served 
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on the Loch Lynn School Board 
of Trustees and after building 
a home and moving across into 
Mountain Lake Park, in 1948, 
served the people of that town 
as their mayor for four years. 
He has always liked to garden 
and has given years of faithful 
concern to his church, Bethel 
United Methodist, as its treas- 
urer. His is a legacy of hard 
work and loyal service to his em- 
ployer, the B. & O., and it is a 
real pleasure for him to talk of 
his experiences since the many 
years ago when he took up rail- 
roading as a youth in Virginia. 


Early Methodists 
Of Oakland Circuit 


In 1849 the town of Oakland 
was laid out. The lots were sur- 
veyed by James Armstrong on 
land belonging to the McCarty 
family. The town was named by 
Ingaba McCarty. In 1850 Ed- 
ward McCarty deeded lots 48 
and 44 to the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. At the June 1850 
session of the Western Virginia 
Conference the “Oakland and 
Snowy Creek Mission” was es- 
tablished. 

Our early Church records 
show the list of members as 
they were in 1853. This list is 
for the entire Oakland Circuit. 
The records list the members 
by the various “classes” or the 
preaching places. The extent of 
the Oakland Circuit can be seen 
by observing the list of classes; 
in addition to the Oakland class 
are the following: 

West Union (early name for 
Aurora), Arnold’s Class, Stem- 
ple Ridge Class, Ryan’s Glade 
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(spelled “Ryonds’), Bethlehem, 
Salt Lick, Cranberry Summit 
(early name for Terra Alta) 
Armstrong’s Mill, Glade Valley, 
Henry Hamill’s Class, Samuel 
Beaver’s Class, Lishes Class. 
The following list of names of 
the OAKLAND CLASS includes 
31 white and 2 colored members: 


Wm. Loar, Class _ Leader; 
Isaac McCarty, Recording Stew- 
ard: Ann McCarty, Hannah 
Armstrong, Mariah Armstrong, 
Haddon Armstrong, Ellen De- 
veemon, Ingaba McCarty, Re- 
becca McCarty, Eliza J. McCar- 
ty, Volonder B. McCarty, Mar- 
tha Thayer, David McCarty, 
Hannah Thayer, Ann Gilpin, 
John Junkins, Elizabeth Jun- 
kins, Elizabeth Lower, Wm. 
Ashby (spelled “Ashpy”), Ra- 
chel White, Daniel R. Brant. 


Catharine Townshend, Helen 
Ashpy (Ashby), James W. Dix- 
son, James Turner, Martha 
Turner, Ann Mariah Armstrong, 
Louisa E. Townshend, Geo. Bose- 
ly, Eve E. Root. Colored mem- 
bers: Fanny Massa, Rachel 
Massa. 


Apparently a parsonage was 
started in Oakland shortly af- 
ter the town began. A receipt 
in our old record book states: 

“Received Oakland, March 


3rd, 1857 of Revd. A. Bower 
Thirty Dollars as part pay on 


amount due me by the parson- 
age on Oakland Circuit. 
(Signed) S. L. Townshend.” 


Editorial Note: The historical 
information on Methodists was 
distributed by St. Paul’s United 
Methodist Church in Oakland 
to its congregation with the 
church bulletin for November 
1, 1970. 
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The President Says . 
By Paul T. Calderwood 


Final details for our annual 
dinner meeting have now been 
completed. June 24th is the day, 
at the Kitzmiller School, Kitz- 
miller, Md., at 6:30 P.M. The 
ladies of the Kitzmiller United 
Methodist Church will serve a 
ham dinner at $2.75 per person. 

The invocation will be given 
by the Rev. Joseph Gerstell, of 
the Kitzmiller United Methodist 
Churcus 

Following the dinner, the busi- 
ness of the evening will be con- 
ducted by our Toastmaster, Mr. 
Lewis R. Jones, which will in- 
clude election of officers. 

Dr. Luther G. Shaw, of the 
Garrett County Community Col- 
lege, will speak on “The Com- 
munity College’s Place in His- 
tory.’ Entertainment will be 
furnished by the Mountaineers 
Barbershop Quartet, of Oakland. 

The benediction will be given 
by the Rev. John Grant. 

Please remember this date and 
plan to attend. 

At this meeting you will be 
electing a new president. I have 
served the Society in that 
capacity for the past five years 
and feel that now is the time to 
make a change. Please give your 
new president full cooperation 
and continuing support in the 
effort to preserve our history. 

Historically, we are in an en- 
viable position. The County is 
comparatively young and our 
Society was organized 69 years 
after its founding when there 
was still much information avail- 
able reaching back to the be- 
ginning. With these advantages, 
we have a solid base upon which 
to continue’ building, ever 
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searching the past for unrecord- 
ed facts and striving to record 
the present as we live it. It’s 
a grave mistake to think of his- 
tory only as something which 
happened fong ago. We are 
making history as we live, and 
people following us will be in- 
terested in knowing what we 
have done, so the time to record 
and save is NOW. 

Our journey through life has 
been likened to a person row- 
ing a boat along a_ stream, 
looking forward in the direction 


he is moving, with only an 
occasional glance over his 
shoulder while keeping on 


course by the view of what has 
been passed. I can hear a loud 
chorus of denials of this, with 
the assertion that “I am always 
looking forward”, but let’s an- 
alyze this a little, applying what 
we do in our everyday lives. 
When the choice of what occupa- 
tion we would follow was made, 
we were influenced by what 
someone we knew was doing. 
We go to church where our 
parents or friends go. When we 
go shopping, it will usually be 
at a store we know of from past 
experience, or from a recom- 
mendation of someone, where 
we will look for a product we 
have purchased before. 

In fact, we have an inherent 
sense of having made a correct 
choice when we can base that 
choice on past experience of 
ourselves or someone we know. 
So, what has happened to that 
forward view? It seems to be 
only an occasional glance, simi- 
lar to the person in the boat. 
With the importance of the past 
for guidance in our daily lives, 
think of the value of having a 
broader view of the past. Here 


is the challenge for us, as his- 
torians, to extend this view so 
that, as we row down the river 
of life, we shall have a view 
from beyond our horizon to 
guide us on a better and more 
enjoyable course. 


While we were away this win- 
ter, Mrs. Calderwood and I had 
the privilege of attending a 
service which would be of inter- 
est to all citizens of Maryland. 
The occasion was the_ forty- 
eighth annual Maryland State 
Sunday Service, which was held 
on February 14th in the Wash- 
ington Memorial Chapel at Val- 
ley Forge, Pa. Each year, start- 
ing with the first Sunday in the 
year, a service is held each 
succeeding Sunday honoring the 
thirteen Original States as they 
ratified the U.S. Constitution. 
Maryland was the seventh to do 
this, which makes the seventh 
Sunday of the year Maryland 
Sunday. 


This was a most impressive 
service which was arranged in 
conjunction with The Honorable 
‘Marvin Mandel, Governor of 
Maryland, and sponsored by the 
Maryland State Society, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, 
the Maryland Society of Penn- 
sylvania* and three American 
Legion posts from nearby Wil- 
low Grove, Bucks County and 
Ridley Township. An inspiring 
address was given by Mr. Bruce 
Price, Executive Director of the 
Maryland Bicentennial Commis- 
sion. Special music was provided 
by the men and boys’ choir 
of the Church of the Good 
Samaritan, Paoli, Pa. Included 
in group singing were hymns, 
the National Anthem and Mary- 
land, My Maryland. I am sure 
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that everyone attending this 
service felt a renewal of patrio- 
tism for Country and State. 

The beautiful Memorial 
Chapel contains six tributes to 
Maryland, contributed by var- 
ious patriotic groups and _ indi- 
viduals. 


In the printed program for this 
service were two quotations 
from George Washington which, 
I think, we could well ponder 
today: 


To his Soldiers at Valley 
Forge - 
“While we are zealously 


performing the duties of good 
Citizens and Soldiers, we cer- 
tainly ought not to be inat- 
tentative to the higher duties 
of Religion. To the distin- 
giushed character of Patriot 
it should be our _ highest 
Glory to add the more distin- 
guished Character of Christ- 
lan.” 

His prayer for the United 
States of America - 


“Almighty God, we make 
our earnest prayer that thou 
wilt keep the United States 
in thy holy protection; that 
thou wilt incline the hearts of 
the citizens to cultivate a 
spirit of subordination and 
obedience to government; and 
entertain a brotherly affection 
and love for one another and 
for their fellow citizens of the 
United States at large. And 
finally, that thou wilt most 
graciously be pleased to dis- 
pose us all to do justice, to 
love mercy and to demean 
ourselves with that charity, 
humility and pacific temper 


of mind which were _ the 
characteristics of the Divine 
Author of our blessed religion, 
and without a humble imita- 
tion of whose example in these 
things we can never hope to 
be a happy nation. Grant our 
supplication, we beseech thee, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen.” 

While I am “waving the Flag”, 


I shall close with this comment. 


Our tour this winter of more 
than five thousand miles took us 
from Valley Forge, south as far 
as the Florida Keys and west to 
Dayton, Ohio. A trip such as 
this serves to renew one’s faith 
in our country. There is so much 
that is right. Where else may 
one travel with ease and comfort, 
going wherever one’s’ fancy 
leads, sightseeing and visiting 
friends and relatives? Along the 
way there is ample evidence 
that most people live well and 
enjoy the good life. 


So let’s not become discour- 
aged by the daily news, which 
is a continual stream of trouble, 
but rather remember that we 
have so many blessings. Of 
course we have many troubles 
and problems, but let us strive 
for their solution, remembering 
that we have much more to fight 
for than’ “did)) the patriots at 
Valley Forge. 

*The existence of this organi- 
zation is a real surprise. It seems 
to be a going organization of 
former Marylanders who now 
live in Pennsylvania. 
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The new president of Garrett County Historical Society, Mr. 
B. O. Aiken, of Accident, is shown in photo on left receiving con- 
gratulations from Mr. Paul T. Calderwood, past president of the 
Society for five years. A retired teacher and educator, Mr. Aiken 
served Garrett County in the Maryland General Assembly for a 
four-year term ending in 1971. He was elected in 1966 and met 
with the Assembly in Annapolis, January, 1967. We note with 
interest that our new president was also president of the Garrett 
County Teachers Association and chaired a meeting in 1941 when 
the Association voted to contribute $25 to assist the late Captain 


Charles E. Hoye to publish the first issue of The Glades Star. 

Mr. Aiken expressed to the Society Board of Directors in his 
first meeting with them on August 3, a keen interest in having 
the group participate in commemorating the coming centennial of 
Garrett County. A special meeting on this centennial project was 
held by the Board on September 14. 
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Annual Dinner Meeting Is Held 
At Kitzmiller School on June 24th 


By Pau! T. Calderwood 


After a lapse of seven years, 
Kitzmiller was host for the Soci- 
ety’s annual dinner - business 
meeting on June 24th. 

At 6:30 p.m. approximately 140 
people assembled in the Kitz- 
miller School Gymnasium. 
While this number was below 
last year’s record crowd of 170 
at the Grantsville Firehall, it 
was felt this was a gratifying 
number, indicating continued 
growth and interest in the Soci- 
ety. 

The meeting was called to or- 
der by the Toastmaster, Lewis 
R. Jones, who introduced the 
Rev. Joseph E. Gerstell, of the 
United Methodist Church, Kitz- 
miller, who gave the invocation. 
The Toastmaster then led the 
assemblage in the pledge of al- 
legiance to the Flag. 

A delicious baked ham dinner 
was prepared and served by the 
Women’s Society for Christian 
Service of the United Methodist 
Church of Kitzmiller. The group, 
headed by Mrs. William J. 
White, did a wonderful job. To 
theni and to Director Jesse J. 
Walker we owe thanks for ar- 
ranging for this affair. 

Following the dinner, the 
President extended a welcome 
to members, guests and visitors. 
He would have _ liked _ to 
recognize all those attending 
from out of our county, but time 
just did not permit as there were 
approximately twenty-four. The 
couple traveling the greatest dis- 
tance was Mr. and Mrs. Argus 
F. Robinson, of Elkton, Cecil 
County, Md. Mrs. Robinson is 


President of the Cecil County 
Historical Society. There were 
approximately nine attending 
from other counties of Mary- 
land, among whom was State 
Senator William Wilson. Garrett 
County Delegate and Mrs. De- 
Corsey Bolden were also in at- 
tendance. From nearby states 
there were seven from West Vir- 
ginia and eight from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Also attending were two of 
our senior members, Mr. Ed- 
ward R. O’Donnell, who is 839, 
and Mr. John Robert Thrasher, 
who is 86. We also had one of 
our younger members attend- 
ing, Mr. Elwood Groves II, who 
is fourteen. 

The business of the evening 
was opened by the Secretary, 
Mrs. Clinton W. Englander, who 
gave a report of the Society’s 
activities during the past year. 
The Treasurer’s report was giv- 
en by Mrs. Carl M. Cathell, As- 
sistant Treasurer, in the absence 
of Mr. George K. Littman. That 
report appears at the conclu- 
sion of this article. 

Other officers who gave re- 
ports were Mrs. Lewis Jones, 
Museum Curator, and Mr. Wal- 
ter W. Price, Glades Star Ed- 
itor, reporting upon activities in 
their respective departments. 

The Toastmaster conducted 
the election, calling upon Mrs. 
Charles L. Briner, Chairman, for 
a report of the nominating Com- 
mittee. The committee had not 
found a candidate for Pres- 
ident. However, Mr. Benjamin 
O. Aiken, who had previously 
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declined, agreed to accept the 
office. Mr. Aiken and other of- 
ficers, whose names had been 
presented, were duly elected. 
Other new members elected to 
the official family were: Mr. 
Harland C. Bittinger, Managing 
Editor of The Glades Star, suc- 
ceeding the late Mr. Wilbur W. 
Close, and Mrs. Charles F. 
Strauss, Director, replacing Mrs. 
Ralph H. Beachley, who de- 
clined to continue. 


Full details of the officer and 
director roster are given at the 
end of this article. 


The election of Mr. Aiken as 
President seems to be a most 
appropriate choice, since his in- 
terest in the Society goes back 
to the founding. In the first is- 
sue of The Glades Star, March, 
1941, we find that he was a mem- 
ber of the Constitution Com- 
mittee and headed the Commit- 
tee on Membership in his home 
area, Accident. His name also 
heads the founders’ roll from 
Accident 


Dr. Luther G Shaw, President 
of the Garrett Community Col- 
lege, was in attendance and to 
serve as the speaker. Prior to 
the time for him to speak, Dr. 
Shaw became ill and was unable 
to continue. His subject was to 
have been “The Community 
College’s Place in History.” He 
has prepared an article on this 
subject which appears in this 
issue of The Star. 

The group was entertained by 
the Mountain-Aires Barbershop 
Quartet, of Oakland, composed 
of Messrs. Gordon K. Douglass, 
Jay L. Bell, Courtney R. Tusing 
and Aza C. Stanton. Their ex- 
cellent selections were thor- 
oughly enjoyed by everyone. 

The benediction was given by 


Rev. John A. Grant, Rector of 
st. John’s Episcopal Church, of 
Deer Park. 


The Society wishes to thank 
everyone who participated in or 
helped to make this affair a big 
success. There are many and we 
hesitate to attempt to name any 
for fear of missing someone. 


(Ose 


Garrett Community 
College Opened 


Garrett Community College 
has become a solid reality on 
Mosser road at McHenry within 
sight of a cove where once the 
wife of Meshach Browning met 
two wolves when she went to 
the spring for a gourd full of 
water. The editor of The Glades 
Star sees no remarkable signifi- 
cance in the historical parallel. 
If it is a parallel. 


The institution opened its 
doors on the new campus which 
lies on the north side of Mosser 
road overlooking Deep Creek 
Lake on Monday and Tuesday, 
September 13 and 14 at 9:00 A.M. 
EDT at which time the faculty 
and students met for orientation 
sessions. The day and evening 
classes comprising the curricular 
agenda began their stated hours 
on Thursday, September 16. 


The Republican newspaper 
recorded in its issue of Septem- 
ber 9 an appreciation by the 
first president of Garrett Com- 
munity College, Dr. Luther G. 
Shaw, of the efforts of the many 
persons throughout the county 
which had brought the new col- 
lege from an idea to its present 
significant reality. This news 
article also quoted Dr. Shaw 
as saying: 

“We are confident that this 
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extension of educational op- 
portunity to the people of all 
ages of Garrett County will be 
an institution in which the pride 
will be shared by all.” 

In this issue of The Glades 
Star appears the feature article 
concerning the new college un- 
der the title of “A Touch of 
History” which was written by 
Dr. Shaw. We are further privi- 
leged to reprint under the title, 
“A Tribute”, a page from the 
first catalog published by Gar- 
rett Community College. 


AMHS Meets Oct. 


23 In Baltimore 


The fall meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Maryland Historical 
Societies will be Saturday, Oc- 
tober 23, at the headquarters of 
the Maryland Historical Society, 
201 West Monument Street, Bal- 
timore with registration begin- 
ning at 9:30 A. M. The fees are 
$5 for adults over 18 and $2.50 
for those under 18. Coffee and 
buns will be served following 
registrations with the general 
workshop session starting at 10 
A.M.. Advance reservations are 


necessary in order to plan the 
luncheon and may be made with 
Mr. H. R. Manakee, MHS, 201 
West Monument St, Baltimore, 
Md. 21201. The luncheon will be- 
gin at 12 noon at the University 
Club, northeast corner, Charles 
and Madison Streets. Its cost in- 
cluding gratuity is included in 
the registration fee. The Garrett 
County Historical Society is a 
member of the Association. 
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Touch Of History 


(Speech to have been deliv- 
ered by Dr. Luther G. Shaw, 
President of Garrett Community 
College, at the annual meeting 
of the Garrett County Historical 
Society, June 24, 1971). 


Four blind men were grouped 
around an elephant. One touch- 
ing the elephant’s leg, said, “It 
feels like a tree.” A second, 
touching its tail, said, “It feels 
like a rope.” The third, holding 
the elephant’s ear, exclaimed, 
“It’s a fan!” Holding the el- 
ephant’s trunk, the fourth blind 
man said, “I believe this is a 
kind of snake!” 








This anecdote illustrates the 
problem which we face when 
dealing with historical events. 
We have the event described ac- 
cording to the particular per- 
spective of the person witness- 
ing or participating in the event. 
So it is that the perspective of 
time is needed in order to have 
a more accurate view of a his- 
torical event. 


Thus it becomes difficult for 
me to present to you an accur- 
ate account of the founding of 
Garrett Community College as 
a touch of history in Garrett 
County. I am too close to it to 
pretend that mine can be an ob- 
jective view or a complete one. 


Perhaps though, we might go 
back in time a bit. My great- 
grandfather was born about 
1820. This is of no particular 
significance except to cite that 
this was also the year in which 
John Garrett, for whom Garrett 
County was named, was born. 
The population of the Garrett 
County area at that time was 
less than 1,000, including some 




























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Dr. Luther G. Shaw 


87 slaves. All of the presidents 
of the United States elected up 
until that time were still alive 
with the exception of George 
Washington. The Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, which was to 
play such an important role in 
the history of the county, would 
not be founded until 1828. 


In 1820, a school located on the 
Hoye farm at Sang Run was 
taught by John Yalding. Dr. 
James McHenry’s nephew was 
teaching a school at Buffalo 
Marsh—the McHenry area—to 
whites and slaves. Dr. McHenry 
was, of course, the McHenry, a 
Cabinet member, for whom Fort 
McHenry of Star Spangled Ban- 
ner fame, and the village of Mc- 
Henry were named. In 1823, Miss 
Nancy Thayer was engaged to 
teach in a Subscription School 
at a cost of $2 per quarter per 
pupil. Some 23 pupils attended. 

My grandfather was born in 
1847. The first survey of lots in 
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what is now Oakland was to take 
place two years later in 1849. 

The school houses of the day 
were made of logs with stone 
fireplaces. Ink was made from 
Poke berries. All lessons were 
recited orally in one _ room. 
School was held only a few 
weeks with six months usually 
the maximum. Public schools in 
the county were not established 
as such until 1865. There were 
no public high schools in the 
country. The only secondary 
education available was in pri- 
vate academies. 

In 1898, my father was born. 
Three years previously, the first 
Center Street School had been 
built in Oakland. By 1900, 300 
pupils were enrolled October 
through April. For the next two 
months of each year, it operated 
as a Normal School. In 1901, the 
elementary and high schocl sep- 
arated and in 1910 the high 
school moved to the Old Court 
House. As a matter of interest, 
this is the building in which the 
interim office of the Community 
College is located. 

Of small consequence is the 
fact that I was born in 1920. In 
1922 the elementary — school 
on Center Street was damaged 
and remodeled as we see it to- 
day. In 1923 Deep Creek Dam 
was built. 

My oldest son was born in 
1944. At that time, high schools 
were operating in Oakland, Ac- 
cident, Friendsville, Grantsville, 
and Kitzmiller. The two present 
high schools would not be op- 
ened until 1952. 


In 1967, my grandson was born. 
This was one year after Garrett 
Community College was official- 
ly authorized by the State De- 
partment of Education. 


It is hoped that this personal 
spanning of six generations will 
be forgiven. It does, perhaps, 
make a little more personal our 
relationship, particularly with 
the educational history of Gar- 
rett County. It may also serve 
to give a better perspective of 
the meaning and implications 
that the founding of Garrett 
Community College has for the 
county. 

When we speak of meaning 
and impact, we are again faced 
with the problem of the perspec- 
tive of the person doing the 
viewing. 

What does the college mean? 

To some it may mean more 
taxes. To others it means in- 
creased value of property in the 
area of the college. To some, it 
means increased employment 
and business opportunities. To 
others it may mean an oppor- 
tunity for more education at 
prices which they can afford. 
Some may view it as a growing 
center of cultural activity, and 
still others as opportunity for 
better preparation for their ca- 
reer work. 


There are indeed many views 
possible when considering the 
opening of the college. 


But, perhaps, it would be more 
appropriate to take a larger and 
broader view of the meaning and 
impact of the college. Suppose, 
for example, I were to tell you 
that within the next 50 years 
this county would be invaded. 
And that these invaders would 
take over every governmental 
office, every business, every 
bank, every school, every indus- 
try, every radio, TV, and news- 
paper, every professional office, 
and all other agencies! Fantas- 
tic, you say? Perhaps at first 
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glance it might seem so, but the 
fact remains it is going to hap- 
pen! Yes, it is going to happen 
and those invaders will be—our 
children and our youth—born 
and yet unborn. Yes, fifty years 
from now all of these positions 
will be filled by these coming 
generations. 

The big question that we must 
ask ourselves, then, as we face 
this inevitable situation, is, 
“What kind of persons do we 
want these persons to be who 
take over this county?” The an- 
swer to that question, ladies and 
gentlemen, seems to me to give 
as a much better perspective of 
the role to be played, and the 
significance of, this Community 
College which is about to begin 
operation in September. 

Do we not wish for these “in- 
vaders” the opportunity to de- 
velop themselves as full, well- 
rounded persons, to become in- 
formed and concerned citizens, 
and to receive the education and 
training appropriate to their 
chosen life’s work? 

Perhaps some will say this is 
too much to expect, that we are 
not prepared as a people to 
think in terms this large and this 
broad. But perhaps others, hope- 
fully, will think of the quota- 
tion attributed to the late Sen- 
ator Kennedy: 


“One man looks at things as 
they are and asks, ‘Why?’ An- 
other man thinks of things that 
have never been, and asks, ‘Why 
DOG as 


For those citizens of Garrett 
County who thought of educa- 
tional opportunity that had nev- 
er been, and asked, “Why not?”-- 
and then proceeded to make it 
become a reality by establish- 
ing a Community College, a 


word of grateful thanks is ex- 
tended. Of them it might be said 
as is found in the Apocrypha: 


Let us now praise famous men, 
And our fathers that begat us. 

These were honoured in their 

Generations, and were the 

glory 

Of their times. 

The time of approximately 
fifty years to which we referred 
would take us to about the year 
2020. I feel certain that the his- 
torians of that day, as they 
view the contributions made by 
Garrett Community College dur- 
ing that period, will say that 
thhose responsible for mak- 
ing it a reality in 1970 did in- 
deed have—2020 vision. 

O 


Seventeenth Annual 
Tour Arranged 


The seventeenth annual So- 
ciety historical tour committee 
has chosen the northern part of 
the county for this year’s itin- 
erary. Vice president Randall 
Kahl, as chairman, and Robert 
Garrett and Francis Ruge asi 
members planned the trip which: 
will be on Saturday, September 
25. Details as to the start of the 
tour have been given in The Re- 
publican newspaper. There will 
be a luncheon break at Friends- 
ville municipal park. 

At the deadline on Glades 
Star copy, the group was plan- 
ning to arrange for a stop at 
Garrett Community College, 
the Accident area to be shown 
the Texas Eastern natural gas 
transmission complex, and at 
Blooming Rose to view the site 
of St. Mary’s Church and at 
Friendsville. Mrs. Evelyn Olsen, 
Friendsville native and author 
of the story of the Friends, IN- 
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Lewis Jones Named Judge of District 


By George H. 


























































































































Lewis Ray Jones, Oakland at- 


torney, was appointed to be one 
of the new District Court Judges 
of Maryland and was officially 
sworn Tuesday morning, July 6, 
at 9:30 in the Garrett County 
Court room by Richard L. Davis, 
clerk of the Circuit Court. Ap- 
pointment was made by Gov. 
Marvin Mandel on Friday, June 
18. 


Present offices of Judge Jones 
are in the Knights of Pythias 





DIAN BLOOD, plans to be with 
the group to narrate much of 
the material concerning that 
town. 





Hanst 


building on Third Street, Oak- 
land. Judge Jones was also ap- 
pointed administrative judge for 
district 12 by Chief Judge Rob- 
ert Sweeney, which includes Al- 
legany as well as Garrett Coun- 
ty. James S. Stafford, Cumber- 
land, is administrative clerk for 
the district. 


Judge Jones has Mrs. Edith 
Byers as his clerk and Mrs. Ger- 
aldine Knox is serving as sec- 
retary to him in the capacity 
of secretary to the administra- 
tive judge. 


Mr. Jones began practicing as 
an attorney in Oakland after 
graduating from the University 
of Maryland Law School in 1939. 
He received his A.B. degree 
from West Virginia Wesleyan 
College, Buckhannon. He is a 
past master of Oakland Masonic 
lodge, a past chancellor com- 
mander of Oakland Lodge, K. 
of P., a past president of the 
Oakland-Mt. Lake Park Lions 
club, a member of the Ali Ghan 
Shrine club band. He is a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of 
St. Paul’s United Methodist 


Church. 


Judge Jones served an enlist- 
ment period in the U. S. Coast 
Guard during World War II. At 
various times he had been at- 
torney for the town of Oakland, 
for the County Commissioners, 
and other groups. 


Active in the Garrett County 
Historical Society, he served as 
its president in 1961-62. 
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New Industry Located In A SSE 


By Col. 


During August, 1939, The Gar- 
rett County Development Cor- 
poration, through an Office of 
Economic Opportunity money 
grant, administered by the Gar- 
re t County Community Action 
Committee, Inc., was able to es- 
tablish an office manned by an 
executive director and a _ sec- 
retary. Immediately after the 
establishment, we were informed 
by Mr. Keith Allen, Industrial 
Development Representative of 
the Monongahela Power head- 
quarters in Fairmont, West Vir- 
ginia, that an industrial scout, 
Mr. H. Lloyd Miller, from 
Cleveland was going to visit the 
area with a representative of the 
State Economic Development 
Department with the intention 
of investigating the area’s po- 
tential for sustaining an indus- 
try. After long discussion these 
requirements boiled down to the 


following six points: (1) ad- 
equate electric power, (2) ad- 
equate natural gas, (3) 800,000 


gallons of water a day, (4) ac- 
cessibility to the site (building 
of an access road), (5) sewage 
disposal facility, and last but not 
least (6) adequate labor market. 
Mr. Miller also felt that the cor- 
poration would be interested in 
the educational facilities, rec- 
reational facilities, housing, and 
medical facilities. 


A meeting was arranged at 
which representatives of the 
Town of Oakland, County Com- 
missioners, Soil Conservation 
Service, realtors, Maryland State 
Employment Service, and the 


Mt. Top Chamber of Commerce 
were present. The group seemed 
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to satisfy all the questions ex- 
cept the major one with refer- 
ence to water. The Town of Oak- 
land immediately called a spe- 
cial meeting of the Town Coun- 
cil and by 3:00 that afternoon 
had a letter in Mr. Miller’s hand 
guaranteeing the water supply. 


The next contact informed us 
that Mr. Miller would arrive 
with two officials from the cus- 
tomer corporation at the Great- 
er Pittsburgh Airport. Mr. Rob- 
ert Rudy and Col. Jackson of 
the Development Corporation 
went to Pittsburgh to pick up 
the people. They were returned 
to the Will O’ the Wisp where 
they stayed over night. In the 
morning they were conducted on 
a tour of Oakland and indus- 
trial sites in the vicinity and 
then met in the Board Room of 
the First National Bank with 
primarily the group that had 
met in the first place except 
that these officials asked to 
have a guidance counselor from 
the school system present as 
they wanted to talk about the 
educational system and _ the 
product thereof. 


This group departed late that 
same day giving no indication as 
to whether they were going to 
consider Oakland or not. 

There was no word then un- 
til September 26, when the De- 
velopment Corporation was in- 
formed that two executive vice- 
presidents and one of the men 
who had been here before would 
visit on September 30. In all of 
these proceedings there was 
great secrecy as to who the in- 


dustrial prospect was, so most 
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of the contact with these peo- 
ple was by first name only. 

At 11:30 a.m. on September 30, 
Jack, Dan and Ed arrived along 
with Mr. Miller. Mr. Rudy and 
Col. Jackson met them, toured 
the Oakland area paying partic- 
ular attention to community 
facilities and then visited the 
industrial sites. That evening 
the Development Corporation 
hosted a dinner at which bank- 
ing officials, representatives of 
the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Monongahela Power, Md. State 
Employment Service and _ the 
State Roads Commission were 
in attendance. 

After the dinner a business 
discussion was held. The party 
stayed overnight and then again 
visited the town visiting both 
banks and business establish- 
ments, while one official dis- 
cussed ways and means of secur- 
ing an option of an industrial 
site with Col. Jackson and Bill 
Grant. 

The party departed late that 
afternoon again indicating nei- 
ther a favorable or an unfavor- 
able attitude towards locating in 
the Oakland area. 


No further word was heard 
until November 14, when Col. 
Jackson had a call from Mr. Ed 
Close requesting an option be 
secured on a site and that they 
had hired an engineering firm 
to make the sub-surface inves- 
tigation. The Development Cor- 
poration was also told to have 
two separate appraisals made 
on the property. This, of course, 
indicated intense interest on the 
part of the corporation. 

From the middle of November 
until December 5, sub-surface 
investigations were made which 
the Development Corporation 


understood was to support a 
slab-on-grade building; however, 
on December 9, Col. Jackson re- 
ceived a call from ‘Mr. Close say- 
ing that the site would not be 
suitable for their building since 
it would have a sixteen foot 
basement in it. He was immed- 
iately informed that we had 
been misinformed or we would 
have never suggested the site 
on which the investigation was 
made, and suggested that he 
come back and we would show 
him (more desirable sites for 
their type of a building. 

He returned and we showed 
him another site that would 
work on December 11. He called 
back and said that the new site 
would not be suitable since the 
site preparation would cost too 
much. 

They returned on December 
18, and I took them to see the 
present site of the plant. It was 
laid out in a violent snow storm. 
They departed the next day and 
on December 22 we were ad- 
vised to get options on the Fitz- 
water property. They immed- 
iately hired another firm to do 
their sub-surface investigation. 
The Development Corporation 
assisted them in this; got ap- 
praisals; got the property for 
them; worked with the Town 
and the County on how to pro- 
vide water, Sewage and an ac- 
cess road; and fought with Col- 
umbia Gas of Maryland to pro- 
vide gas to the site. 

On June 30, 1970, Bausch & 
Lomb bought the site. 

$$$ 


New Focus On History 
Your magazine staff has de- 
cided to seek emphasis on the 
recent history of Garrett Coun- 
Continued on page 190 
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History of Wilson Family Is Reviewed 


By Marshall G. Brown 


Members of the Garrett Coun- 
ty Historical Society and Glades 
Star readers will welcome a new 
book entitled: “The Wilson Fam- 
ily of Western Maryland And 
West Virginia and Associated 
Families— Ashby, Cresap, Har- 
vey, Moon,” by Merritt Wilson, 
Jr., of Elkins, West Virginia, 
which is the result of many 
years of research throughout 
Maryland and West Virginia. 
This history deals with families 
intimately associated with the 
history of Garrett County. 

Mr. Wilson has woven a most 
interesting story which spans 
the history of our country from 
before the American Revolution 
down to the present. “The main 
body of the book is organized 
in this way: beginning with 
Thomas Wilson I, the direct 
descendants making up the chain 
between him and the author’s 
father, Merritt Wilson, Sr., are 
used as the major thread around 
which the fabric of this volume 
is woven.” 


Chapter one tells the story of 
Thomas Wilson I who migrated 
from Scotland to Ireland, to No- 
va Scotia, and finally to Fred- 
erick County, Maryland, in 1732. 
He married Mary Riley, an Irish 
girl, and reared a family of ten 
children. He died in 1764. Much 
colonial history is included in 
this chapter. 

Chapter two tells the story of 
Thomas Wilson I’s children and 
their descendants except Thom- 
as Wilson II. The third chapter 
is concerned with Thomas Wil- 
son II who was a soldier in the 
American Revolution, and who 


| 
| 
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finally settled in what is now 
Garrett County, Maryland. He is 
buried in an unmarked grave 
near Altamont, Maryland. The 
log house which he built near 
Altamont is still standing and 
is lived in by one of his descend- 
ants. This chapter spans the 
American Revolution down to 
about 1824. 

Next chapter deals with the 
nine children of Thomas Wilson 
II, except Thomas Wilson III, 
and their descendants, including 
the Ashby family, three of whom 
married children of Thomas Wil- 
son II. Chapter five tells the 
story of Thomas Wilson III who 
lived most of his life in the 
Kitzmiller area. He and his wife 
Susan Bowman Wilson reared 
a family of fifteen children, thir- 
teen of whom lived to maturity. 

The sixth chapter is the story 
of the children of Thomas Wil- 
son III, except James and Sarah 
Wilson and their descendants. 
Six of Thomas Wilson MIII’s 
daughters married sons of Elijah 
and Rezin Harvey. The interest- 
ing story of the intermarriage 
of these two families and their 
descendants is told in this chap- 
ter. The next chapter is con- 
cerned with James and Sarah 
Wilson and their wife and hus- 
band Lucinda Junkins and No- 
ah Harvey respectively. Both of 
these families lived in Garrett 
County during the nineteenth 
century and reared large fam- 
ilies. Chapter eight is the story 
of the descendants of James 
and Lucinda Junkins Wilson 
and Noah and Sarah Wilson 
Harvey. 

The next chapter deals with 
George Washington Wilson and 
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his wife Eliza Harvey Wilson. He 
was born, lived and died in Gar- 
-rett County. He was one of the 


most prominent and_ distin- 
guished men of his time in Gar- 
rett County. He served as a Un- 
ion officer in the Civil War, and 
represented Garrett County for 
three terms in the House of Del- 
egates. Chapter ten tells the sto- 
rv of the children and descend- 
ants of George Washington and 
Eliza Harvey Wilson, including 
the author. 

These ten chapters cover 362 
pages which are thoroughly doc- 
umented. Many wills, deeds, and 
other official documents are 
quoted in full or in part which 
gives great authenticity to the 
book. Reference is made to in- 
numerable persons who gave the 
author valuable information on 
this outstanding family. The 
author has a charming style of 
writing which makes it difficult 
to break away from the book 
once you Start reading it. Many 
anecdotal stories are included 
which adds to the interest of the 
book. The book is well illus- 
trated with many pictures. 

There is an interesting and 
most rewarding appendices sec- 
tion covering almost 200 pages 
which includes the following: 

Appendix A. “The Wilson 
Family History Number Sys- 
tem.” All direct descendants of 
Thomas Wilson I are given a 
number, and this numbering 
system is explained. 


Appendix B. “Numerical List- 
ing of Names.” All direct de- 
scendants of Thomas Wilson I 
are listed by generation, number, 
and name, making it easy to 
trace ancestry or descent. 


Appendix C. “Alphabetical 
Listing of Names.” Part I of this 





alphabetical listing includes the 
name, number, and page for the 
approximately seventeen hun- 
dred direct descendants of 
Thomas Wilson I. Part II of the 
index includes the names of ov- 
er thirteen hundred fifty other 
persons mentioned in the book, 
including those who married in 
to the family. 

Appendix D. “The Harvey 
Family.” Here is told the story 
of the early Harveys whose de- 
scendants intermarried so exten- 
sively with the Wilson family. 

Appendix E. “Other Associat- 
ed Names and Places.” In this 
section a tribute is paid to Cap- 
tain Charles E. Hoye, principal 
founder of the Garrett County 
Historical Society, who is so ex- 
tensively quoted by the author. 
Also included in this section is 
the Hoye account of the Moon 
and Steyer families. A brief his- 
tory of Oakland, Kitzmiller, Gor- 
man, and Mt. Lake Park is in- 
cluded in this section. 

Appendix F. “Errata and Ad- 
denda.” During the editing of 
this book, which took two years, 


much new and additional infor- 


mation came to light, especially 
after the printing of the book 
began. This new and additional 
information is included in this 
section. 

The author has produced a 
book which is truly monu- 
mental. 

Only two hundred fifty copies 
have been printed, so this book 
no doubt will become quite 
searce in the next few years. It 
may be obtained from Mr. Mer- 
ritt Wilson, Jr., Elkins, W. Va. 
The price is $22.00. 

Editor’s Note: Mr. Brown, of 
Severna Park, Md. 2146, is one 


of the founders of GCHS and a 
Society life member. 
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The Catholic Church In Garrett County 


By Robert Browning Garrett 


Although Maryland, ‘The Land 
of the Sanctuary,” was founded 
in 1634 by the Catholic Lord 
Baltimore primarily as a refuge 
for the persecuted Catholics of 
England (as well as the persecut- 
ed of all faiths), the influence of 
the Catholic Church did not 
reach what is now Garrett Coun- 
ty until many years later. For- 
tunately, the son of a Baltimore 
and Ohio Track Foreman (the 
late Lawrence Stanton), born 
in 1862 at Deer Park, where the 
elder Stanton at that time was 
employed, was responsible for 
collecting available information 
concerning the progress of Cath- 
olicity in this area. Rev. Thomas 
J. Stanton, for years the pastor 
of St. Mary’s Church, Lonacon- 
ing not only was intensely in- 
terested in this project, but was 
stationed where much detail was 
available both in the records of 
the nearby parishes and in the 
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Continued from page 186 
ty. Our aim is to interest writers 
who can bring into focus the 
changing environment that now 
gives the lives of the people new 
directions in education, indus- 
try, business and recreation. We 
will not neglect the past her- 
itage of Garrett Countians. 


The editors express special 
appreciation to Dr. Luther G. 
Shaw, first president of Garrett 
Community College, to Col. Haig 
Jackson, Garrett County Devel- 
opment corporation director, and 
to Judge Lewis R. Jones whose 
cooperation points the new di- 
rection of Garrett County “firsts” 
in history. 


recollections of elder residents. 
Consequently he was able to 
compile a history of the Church 
in Western Maryland that is 
interesting, factual and very 
complete. 


A CENTURY OF GROWTH, 
OR THE CHURCH IN WEST- 
ERN MARYLAND, published in 
1900 after years of research, and 
long out of print, is the source 
of most of the information avail- 
able to the writer. Without this 
he would not have ventured to 
prepare this article for THE 
GLADES STAR as requested by 
the Editor. 


Naturally enough, of course, 
the pioneers in this area work- 
ed their way westward by way 
of Frederick, Hagerstown and to 
some extent through Winches- 
ter, to the junction of the North 
Branch of the Potomac and Wills 
Creek, where Fort Cumberland 
was established, later to become 
the city of Cumberland. A few 
of these pioneers, at least, were 
Catholics, the first of whom 
we have record being one John 
Mattingly, who was living at 
Cumberland at the time of the 
French and Indian War. Thus 
the faint beginnings of Catholic- 
ity may be traced to this per- 
iod. Peter Dugan, Gabriel Mc- 
Kenzie and Patrick Burns had 
settled west of Fort Cumberland 
soon after the close of the war, 
and by 1770 Joseph Frost had 
arrived in the area. A few miles 
west of the present town of 
Mount Savage, a tiny village 
grew up. This was Arnold’s 
Settlement where, by 1780, we 
find the Arnolds, Porters and 
Logistons (Logsdons?). Here the 
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venerable Father Stephen T. 
Badin, the first priest ordained 
in the United States (May 25, 
1793), offered the first Mass, that 
same year, at the home of Arch- 
ibald Arnold. 


The first priest of whose visits 
to Cumberland there is authen- 
tic record was the Irish Father 
Dennis Cahill, whose parish in- 
cluded “Elizabeth Town, Hagers- 
town, Martinsburg, Shepherds- 
town, Winchester, Chambers 
Town (Chambersburg) and Fort 
Cumberland. He it was who in 
1792 built the first Catholic 
church in Cumberland, old 
Saint Mary’s, re-named St. Pat- 
rick’s in 1851 in recognition of 
the many parishioners of Irish 
birth or descent. By the year 
1840 members of the German 
Redemptorist order were visit- 
ing the German Catholic com- 
munity in Cumberland, and by 
1847 construction began of what 
became known as “The German 
Church,” Saints Peter and Paul 
on the hill near the site of old 
Fort Cumberland. At various 
times since, this church has been 
in the care of the Redemptor- 
ists, the Carmelites and, since 
1875, the Capuchin branch of 
the Franciscan order. 


A tiny church was built at 
Arnold’s Settlement some time 
after the War of 1812, and it was 
attended at intervals by priests 
from) Hagerstown and Baltimore 
who also visited the Cumberland 
mission and the missions of Vir- 
ginia. In 1829 Father Francis X. 
Marshall began to attend the 
settlement conjointly with St. 
Mary’s of Cumberland. The par- 
ish of St. Ignatius at the Settle- 
ment gradually over the years 
became merged with the neigh- 
boring town of Mt. Savage, 





which was experiencing constant 
growth and importance with the 
coming of the Mt. Savage Rail- 
road and the blast furnaces and 
rolling mill. By 1863 a new 
church, named in honor of St. 
Patrick, was built at Mt. Savage. 
Curiously, the latter had been 
looked upon as a mission of Cum- 
berland for years previously, 
even though the congregation of 
Mt. Savage far outnumbered the 
Catholic congregation in Cum- 
berland. 


Catholics were living in 
Frostburg as early as 1812, as 
in that year Michael Frost, a 
Catholic, considered the founder 
of the city, built his home on 
the spot where St. Michael’s 
church now stands. Father John 
J. Chanche, later Bishop of 
Natchez, offered the first Mass 
in the Frostburg region, at the 
little mining town of Eckhart. 
Later, both Frostburg and Eck- 
hart were missions of Mt. Sav- 
age. 

‘Mass was first said at Bloom- 
ington in 1849 by a visiting 
Redemptorist priest, Father O’- 
Connor, at the home of Patrick 
McGuire. Mr. McGuire and An- 
drew Mullen were at that time 
the only two Catholics in what 
became the parish of St. Peter’s 
at Westernport. Father Michael 
Slattery, pastor of St. Michael’s, 
Frostburg, made his first visit 
to this area about 1850 to ad- 
minister the last rites of the 
Church to a young man who had 
been fatally injured in an acci- 
dent at Everett’s Tunnel, on the 
17-Mile Grade of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, the railroad 
then being under construction 
from Cumberland towards 
Wheeling. From that time on 
Father Slattery attended the 
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Site of St. Mary’s Church and cemetery where the first Cath- 
olic church was erected in what is now Garrett County. It is 
about one-half mile south of the Old Morgantown Road, pioneer 
east-west wagon route between the Monongahela river and the 
National Pike. This ground is now part of the home farm of Mr. 
Merle D. Franiz, of Blooming Rose, who is shown in the photo. A 
suitable marker should be placed here. 


sick calls from this section, and 
so grateful were the poor Irish 
workmen on the railroad that 
they bought an old warehouse 
from Messrs. Hamill and Combs, 
restored it to the best of their 
ability and means, and here 
Father Slattery said Mass once 
a month. This building, which 
was known as “Father Slattery’s 
Cathedral,” stood on the upper 
side of the railroad about where 
the fire department’s building 
is located. 

As the railroad construction 
progressed and more and more 
people settled in the neighbor- 
hood. Father Slattery saw the 
need for a church nearer than 
Frostburg, some sixteen miles 
distant. Accordingly he  pur- 
chased land and built a church 
at Westernport. Rev. Jeremiah 
O’Sullivan, later Bishop of Mo- 
bile, became pastor of St. Peter’s, 
Westernport, in 1869. Perhaps 
his outstanding work was in the 
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direction of total abstinence. 
Heavy drinking, with its attend- 
ant woes, was very common in 
those days - and not exactly 
uncommon, in these later days. 
Jacob Brown in “Brown’s Mis- 
cellaneous Writings,” speaks of 
the situation in Western Mary- 
land at that period, stating that 
in every inn the front room al- 
ways contained the bar for the 
use of guests and the public 


generally. Whiskey cost twenty- 


five cents a gallon and was doled 
out at three or five cents a glass. 

The foregoing sketch has been 
given as background detail for 
the coming of Catholicity to 
Garrett County, as the first 
Catholic mission in what is now 
Garrett County was St. Mary’s, 
of Blooming Rose, whose ante- 
cedents were the _ previously 
described missions and mission- 
ary priests from the east. Bloom- 
ing Rose, once a tiny settlement, 
now exists only as the name of 
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an area a few miles west of 
Friendsville. Following the 
Friends who settled at Friends- 
ville about 1765-1767 came Paul 
DeWitt and William Coddington. 
None of these were Catholics, 
although some of the DeWitts 
and Coddingtons later became 
Catholics. After General St. 
Clair’s defeat in 1791 by the 
Miami Confederated Indians in 
Ohio, about forty families came 
to Blooming Rose. Some of the 
men who had been soldiers 
now were tired of fighting, and 
pleased with the beautiful and 
fertile country, settled nearby. 
One was James McGuffin, a 
Catholic, whose wife was of 
Pennsylvania Dutch parentage. 
Mrs. McGuffin later desired to 
become a Catholic, and as there 
was not a priest in that neigh- 
borhood, the McGuffins rode 
horseback to Loretto, Pennsyl- 
vania, where the _ venerable 
Father Demetrius A. Galitzin 
baptized Mrs. Wilhelmina Mc- 
Guffin and received her into 
the Catholic church. The year 
was 1799, and this is the first 
record of even a vestige of Cath- 
olicity in Garrett County. 


Members of the Edwards, the 
Mudd and Jamison families 
from Southern Maryland, came 
to Blooming Rose very early 
in the 19th century, and by 1815 
the Bevans family had arrived, 
all of these being Catholics. A 
number of ‘tthe very first settlers 
in the Blooming Rose area moved 
further west, and by 1820 the 
little settlement could be said to 
be predominantly Catholic. Rev. 
James Redmond, pastor of St. 
Mary’s (now St.  Patrick’s), 
Cumberland, who probably said 
the first Mass at Blooming Rose, 
was the first priest to visit the 





little mission, beginning as early 
as 1419. An old bible of the Ed- 
wards famiy indicates the mis- 
sion was attended from 1819 to 
1822 by the Dominican Fathers 
from St. Joseph, Perry County, 
Ohio. Father Young went to 
Cumberland and Father Edward 
D. Fenwick administered to the 
Catholics of Blooming Rose. 
Father Fenwick was born in 
St. Mary’s County, Maryland, in 
1768, and was sent to Flanders to 
study in a Dominican college. He 
and other priests were impris- 
oned at the time of the French 
revolution, but being an Ameri- 
can citizen he was released and 
returned to America. Bishop 
John Carroll, the first Bishop of 
Baltimore, whose diocese  in- 
cluded all of the United States, 
sent him to Kentucky and Ohio, 
and in 1822 he was consecrated 
the first Bishop of Cincinnati. 


During the visits of Father 
Fenwick to Blooming Rose a 
few Indians were instructed 
and baptized, and the mission 
at one time numbered probably 
ten or fifteen Indian communi- 
cants. The Indians who roamed 
over the upper section of Mary- 
land belonged to the Shawanese 
tribe, a sub-division of the Al- 
gonquin group. By 1854 the 
remnants of this once large and 
powerful tribe had dwindled to 
less than one thousand. Indians 
were still wandering through the 
extreme western portion of 


~Maryland when Cumberland 


and Mt. Savage were good-sized 
industrial towns. After the close 
of the French and Indian War, 
by the treaty of Paris in 1763 a 
large territory was ceded to 
England, and in 1764 Lord Bal- 
timgore ordered ten thousand 
acres of land located west of 
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Fort Cumberland reserved as 
a national park. As a result, this 
land was not taken over by the 
white men until it was surveyed 
into military lots for veterans of 
the Revolution, years after that 
war had ended. Consequently, 
the Indians were allowed to 
roam through this vast mountain 
region, and at the time Father 
Stanton’s book was written 
around 1900 there were still a 
few old people in Garrett Coun- 
ty who could remember seeing 
Indians wandering through the 
woods. Jacob Brown relates that 
one poor old Indian was killed 
in cold blood along Puzzly Run 
by a notorious local white man 
known for his hatred of the 
Indians. 


Quoting Father Stanton:- “The 
Indian converts of Blooming 
Rose were not of the most hope- 
inspiring class. Tradition says 
that when they went to church 
they were nearly always late 
and, as a rule, they fell asleep 








during Mass. It should be said, 
however, in charity to the red 
man, that these faults are by no 
means confined to Indian Cath- 
olics.” 


In 1823 Father Thomas Heyden, 
of Bedford, Pa., visited the Ed- 
wards family, to whom he was 
related, and baptized a number 
of children, ranging in age from 
three days to three years. He 
preached nearly every evening, 
his pulpit being the steps of the 
Edwards farm house. The men 
meanwhile made _ themselves 
comfortable lying in the grass, 
and they showed their apprecia- 
tion of the young priest’s elo- 
quence by frequent shouts of up- 
roarious applause. Rev. Timothy 
Ryan, pastor of Hagerstown, 
Cumberland, Mt. Savage and 
Blooming Rose, visited the mis- 
sion in 1824, and in 1825 Father 
Charles C. Pise came to Bloom- 
ing Rose and remained for two 
months or more. It was at this 
time that the construction of a 
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litle church came under consid- 
eration, Father Pise was assist- 
ant at the Baltimore Cathedral 
when he visited Blooming Rose. 
Later transferred to St. Mat- 
thews Church in Washington he 
was elected by the United States 
Senate as its Chaplain. He died 
in 1858. 


Rev. Francis X. Marshall at- 
tended the mission from 1826 to 
1831, and it was he who had the 
honor of building the first Cath- 
olic church in what is now Gar- 
rett County. The church was 
finished in the autumn of 1827. 


There are no records of the lay- 


ing of the corner stone, or the 
dedication, and of corse no pho- 
tographs, for photography was 
still years in the future. The 
Sacrament of Confirmation was 
administered for the first time 
in the summer of 1828 by the 
venerable pioneer Bishop of the 
West, Rt. Rev. Benedict J. Flag- 
et, of Bardstown, Kentucky. He 
baptized Israel Garlitz, of Avil- 
ton. It was about at this time 
that Meshach Browning and his 
wife, Mary McMullen, were re- 
ceived into the Catholic Church. 
The Bishop is said to have visited 
the mission again in 1829, prob- 
ably when on his way to or 
from the First Provincial Coun- 
cil in the Baltimore Cathedral. 


By 1831 the mission of Bloom- 
ing Rose had grown in number 
sufficient to support a resident 
priest, and Archbishop Whitfield 
appointed Rev. Henry Myers, 
who thus became the first resi- 
dent priest in Garrett County. 
His parish included nearly all of 
what is now Garrett County, in- 
cluding many souls too often 
overlooked. Father Myers rode 
on horseback to the various 
farms, and during his five years 
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at Blooming Rose many converts 
came into the Church. Father 
Bertrand S. Piot succeeded 
Father Myers when the latter 
was transferred to Cumberland 
in 1836, remaining at the little 
mission until 1838, when he was 
moved to St. Patrick’s Cumber- 
land, as assistant to Father 
Myers who had preceded him at 
Blooming Rose. Father Piot ad- 
ministered faithfully to the 
Spiritual needs of his scattered 
congregation. During his pastor- 
ate the people began to move to 
what then was known as the 
Flatwoods settlement, later 
Johnstown, and now Hoyes. In 
consequence Father Piot spent 
much of his time at the latter 
mission. He practically attended 
both missions until he was trans- 
ferred to Ellicott’s Mills. He was 
noted for his opposition to 
slavery, which he observed was 
spreading into Garrett County. 
He was zealous in his instruc- 
tion of the slaves in his parish, 
and was very kind to them. He 
severely reprimanded a Garrett 
County farmer on one occasion 
when the latter casually inform- 
ed Father Piot that he had an 
“able-bodied negro not addicted 
to running away” which he would 
gladly trade for a saddle horse 
owned by the priest. 


From 1841 to 1845 Blooming 
Rose was attended by Rev. Leon- 
ard Obermeyer, of St. Patrick’s 
Cumberland, but Mt. Savage be- 
ing separated from the Cumber- 
land mission about that time, 
with Blooming Rose as an out- 
lying station, Rev. Charles Bren- 
nan of Mt. Savage began at- 
tending the little flock at Bloom- 
ing Rose. It was during his 
pastorate that St. Mary’s began 
to decline. The Baltimore and 
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Ohio Railroad was being buiit 
westward from Cumberland and 
labor was much in demand. As 
a result many of the younger 
men from the Blooming Rose 
section left to work on the rail- 
road, and others went west. To- 


little church stood snow covered 
and neglected through many 
winters. Gradually it disintegrat- 
ed and finally disappeared al- 
together. Only the cemetery re- 
mained, and as the old people 
died and the younger ones left 


wards the year 1850 few Cath- 
olics remained in St. Mary’s par- 
ish, and by the end of that year 
Blooming Rose was dead. The 


A Tribute 


Garrett Community College has become a reality because 
of the efforts of many citizens of the county, particularly those 
listed below, who worked diligently with considerable sacrifice 
of time and effort to establish a college in the area. 

Special recognition must be afforded also to Mr. B. O. 
Aiken, Delegate to the State Leyislature from Garrett County, 
who was instrumental in obtaining the appropriate enabling and 
financial state legislation which made the college a possibility. 

A debt of gratitude is extended also to many other citizens 
and governmental officials who, while not members of the 
formal study committee, contributed greatly in the initial and 
continuing support of the college. 


it was forgotten, 


and today no trace of it remains. 


home even 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Original Citizens’ Study Committee 


Mr. Gordon Douglass, Chairman Mr. George Hanst 

Mrs. Gordon Douglass Mr. Earl Haenftling 

Mr. Stephen Pagenhardt Mrs. Wayne Hamilton 

Mrs. Guy William Hinebaugh Rev. William Carlson 

Mrs. Charlotte P. Bernard Mr. Ralph Beachley 

Mrs. Clinton Englander Dr. Robert Gibson 

Mrs. Bernadine Friend Rev. Emory McGraw 

Rev. Shelby Walthall Mr. Lawrence Groer 

Mr. Dan Hershberger Mrs. Edward Crowe 

Mrs. B. I. Gonder, Sr. Mr. Charles Strauss 

Mr. Robert Garrett Mrs. Edward Smouse 

Mrs. Louise Seggie Mrs. Ray Jenkins Mr. Elza Bray 

Mr. James McHenry Mr. Robert Bender Mr. Earl Opel 
Mrs. Beeson Snyder Mrs. Esther Yoder Mrs. Bessie Price 
Mrs. Gerald Glotfelty Mrs. Lois Mosser Mr. Kenneth Johns 
Mr. Maurice Brookhart Mr. Irvin Feld Mr. Dwight Stover 
Mr. George Edwards Mrs. A. E. Mance Mr. Willard Elliott 
Mr. Willard L. Hawkins Mr. William Platter Mrs. George Brady 
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Seventeenth Annual County Historical Tour 


Visit Made To Texas Eastern Station at Accident 
By Paul T. Calderwood 


The seventeenth annual tour, 
sponsored by the Garrett County 
Historical Society, was held on 
September 25th This year’s 
tour of historic sites in the 
County was arranged by Vice 
President Randall Kahl, Chair- 
man, and Messrs. Robert Gar- 
rett and Francis Ruge. 


The weather man gave us a 
beautiful day, of which there had 
not been many in this unusual 
fall of much rainy weather. 
Most of the group assembled at 
the Ruth Enlow Library, Oak- 
land, from which they proceeded 
to the Garrett Community Col- 
lege. 

Quite a number of additional 
persons joined the group at the 
College, bringing the number to 
approximately 50. The assem- 
blage was welcomed by Dr. Lu- 
ther G. Shaw, President of the 
College, who gave a brief his- 
tory of the building of the school, 
paying tribute to all who had 
worked long and hard to see 
this dream become a reality. As 
Dr. Shaw conducted the group 
through the entire facility, one 
could see what a beautiful rea- 
lity this dream of having a com- 
munity college had become. 


All concerned are to be con- 
gratulated upon building well 
for a facility which, potentially, 
will be used for a long time. 
Starting with anything but the 
best would have been false econ- 
omy. 

In his remarks Dr. Shaw em- 
phasized that, while the build- 
ings were all important, the 
final success of the _ college 
would depend upon having the 
proper staff of instructors. To 
this goal he is dedicated. (See 
article by Dr. Shaw, “Touch of 
History”, which appeared in The 
Glades Star, Vol. 4, No. 10, 
September 1971.) 


From the College the tour 
proceeded to the compressor 
station of the Texas Eastern gas 
storage facility near Accident. 
At this point I believe it might 
be ‘helpful to digress slightly 
and delve into the history of 
the Accident gas field. 

The search for gas in this area 
spans many years, going back to 
about World War I. However, 
many drillings failed to locate a 
good supply until 1955, when a 
well drilled by Snee and Eber- 
ley, on land owned by Mr. Carl 
Miller, became the first produc- 
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ing well. By 1962, approximately 
18 producing wells had been 
drilled. During this seven-year 
period land owners received 
substantial income from gas 
production. The County, whose 
share was based upon a percent- 
age of gas produced, also re- 
ceived sizable income. The 
amounts received by the County 
from gas production were ap- 
plied toward the retirement of 
school bonds. 

With the purchase of the field 
in 1962 by Texas Eastern Trans- 
mission Corporation, production 
of gas was discontinued, as its 
interest was to use the area for 
storage. (The above information 
concerning the Accident gas 
field by courtesy of Mr. B. O. 


Aiken.) 

Upon arrival at the compressor 
station, we were welcomed by 
Mr. Gordon Lowder, who gave 
an interesting talk on the opera- 
tion of the facility, while the 
group enjoyed coffee and dough- 
nuts, supplied by the company. 

Following the talk, the group 
was divided for a tour of the 
grounds, with Mr. Lowder and 
Mr. Sherman Hull acting as 
guides. Everyone was impressed 
with the complexity and magni- 
tude of the facility. Many had 
seen the two giant compressors 
while they were being unloaded 
at the railroad siding in Oakland, 
or while they were being moved 
from there to Accident by a 
necessarily devious route. It was 
most interesting to see them in- 
stalled and operating. 

We are indebted to the Texas 
Eastern Transmission Corpora- 
tion for permitting us to make 
the tour and for the following 
technical explanation of the oper- 
ation, prepared by Miss Susan 
Hedding: 














Accident Field is a wholly 


owned and operated facility of 


Texas Eastern ‘Transmission 
Corporation, Houston, Texas. 
Accident was a producing field 
purchased June 13, 1962, and 
converted to storage by Texas 
Eastern. It encompasses’ ap- 
proximately 34,000 leased acres 
with an average depth to the 
storage formation of 7,375 feet. 
Total reservoir capacity is esti- 
mated to be 63.5 billion cubic 
feet, of which 38.3 billion cubic 


feet is base gas. 

At the present rate of develop- 
ment the field is turning 143 
billion cubic feet per season with 
a design delivery capacity of 310 
million cubic feet per day. The 
equivalent mechanical energy in 
310 million cubic feet of gas 
would raise the 106,568-dead- 
weight-ton tanker S. S. Manhat- 
tan over two and one half times 
the height of the World Trade 
Center towers. 

Accident Storage Field was 
the first, the largest and the 
highest pressure completely 
automated storage field in the 
gas industry. All facilities, in- 
cluding the compressor units, 
dehydration plants, measurement 
and control station, and pres- 
sure reducing station, are de- 
signed for unattended operation. 
The field responds to two basic 
commands. They are (1) inject, 
and (2) withdrawal. All this is 
done without operating person- 
nel present at Accident Station. 
One person is assigned to the 
station for routine care-taking 
same as for other remote auto- 
matic stations on Texas Eastern’s 
system. 

When Texas Eastern first be- 
gan moving gas through its pipe- 
line system in 1947 it realized 

(Continued on Page 201) 
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The President's Message 


An important year in the his- 
tory of Garrett County will be 
celebrated in 1972. It is our CEN- 
TENNIAL YEAR marking the 
establishing of Garrett County 
in 1872. It is time now to collect 
information and materials which 
will give us a good picture of 
people and events as they were 
during the past one hundred 
years in Garrett County. 

We invite and encourage all 
organizations, institutions and 
interested citizens to participate 
in appropriate celebrations dur- 
ing the Centennial Year of 1972. 
Your Society and its directors 
have asked me, as president, to 
solicit contributions of ideas, in- 
formation, loan of pictures and 
other relevant materials from 
any source that it is felt will 
portray the past century of life 
in our county. 

I, personally, and officers and 
members of the Society will be 
happy to assist in directing the 
contribution of such _ historical 
material to the care and atten- 
tion of the planning committee. 

We have had several planning 
sessions and we shall continue 
to work toward establishing con- 
crete plans for our Centennial 
Celebration. We are most appre- 
ciative of the cooperation that 
has been shown in our contacts 
with individuals and organiza- 
tions up to this time. One of the 
projects now being studied is 
the possibility of publishing an 
historical brochure reflecting the 
history and interests of all the 
people of Garrett County. We 
ask your help and _ interested 
cooperation toward the success 
of this project. 

Garrett County has a wonder- 
ful heritage. Let us continue to 
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17th Annual Tour... 


that it was not economically 
feasible to build pipeline ca- 
pacity all the way from Texas to 
New York, when the full capa- 
city would be utilized only 60 
to 100 days per year. With this 
thought in mind, Texas Eastern, 
along with other companies, be- 
gan to develop natural gas stor- 
age fields in the northeastern 
area of the United States. These 
storage fields were then util- 
ized in developing incremental 
services designed to help meet 
the peaking requirements of the 
distribution companies. 


Accident Field is being used 
by Texas Eastern in two ways. 
The storage field is utilized in 
the winter to supplement the 
deliverabliity of the pipeline 
system in connection with our 
Winter Service Rate Schedule, 
which is 150 days in length. In 
the summer months, when the 
full capacity of the transmission 
pipeline from the south is not 
required for deliveries, gas is 
diverted into Accident Field and 
other storage fields. In this man- 
ner, the gas withdrawn during 
the winter is replaced during 
the summer. Utilization of the 
storage field in this manner sig- 
nificantly reduces pipeline facil- 
ity and, at the same time, in- 
creases service reliability. At 
present, about 14.5 billion cubic 
feet of top storage gas in Acci- 
dent Field is used for this pur- 
pose. 

Forty-one new wells have been 
drilled and completed for in- 
jection and withdrawal since 


work toward preserving it as we 
look toward the future progress 
and development of our beauti- 
ful County. 
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1965. The total wells in the field 
now number fifty-nine; fifty-four 
of these are tied in for storage 
and withdrawal service. 

Accident Field is connected to 
Texas Eastern’s main line system 
by approximately 30 miles of 
30-inch pipeline to Station 21-A 
at Uniontown, Pennsylvania. 
When gas is withdrawn from the 
field it becoms part of the gen- 
eral pipeline system as supple- 
mental delivery gas to all Texas 
Eastern customers. 

From the compressor station 
the tour proceeded to the Town 
Park at Friendsville, where a 
picnic lunch was eaten. We are 
indebted to the Town of Friends- 
ville for permitting us to use the 
park and its picnic facilities. 
After lunch everyone assembled 
at the park pavillion to hear Mrs. 
Evelyn Guard Olsen speak on the 
history of Friendsville, her home 
town. We were most fortunate 
that the time of our tour and 
that of Mrs. Olsen’s visit here 
from her home in California 
coincided. 

She gave many interesting 
facts concerning Friendsville and 
the families associated with it. 
Space will permit me to men- 
tion only a few of these. Did 
you know that Friendsville had 
an opera house at one time, with 
three drop curtains and seating 
capacity of 300? It also had a 
band which was playing before 
1890. These activities brought 
talented people to the commu- 
nity, who found plenty of talent 
among the local populace. 

One of the big events of this 
period was the coming of the 
railroad in 1890. (See The Glades 
Star, Vol. 1, No. 13, March 1944.) 
Following the arrival of the rail- 
road, the timber industry boom- 
ed, which made Friendsville a 
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prosperous town until the tim- 
ber was depleted. 

Some other “do you know” 
items regarding  Friendsville 
would be that it is probably the 
oldest community in the County, 
having been founded about 1765 
with the arrival of John Friend. 

There was an early industry a 
mile above the town, known as 
the Bear Creek Iron Works. This 
was founded in 1828 and oper- 
ated for about ten years. (See 
The Glades Star, Vol. 2 No. 1, 
March 1950.) A post office was 
established in 1830, first known 
as Friends, changed to Friends- 
ville in 1832. 

Our group then proceeded to 
the site of St. Mary’s Church at 
Blooming Rose, which is now 
only a memory and some facts 
on the pages of history. There 
is nothing to mark the location, 
except some faint evidence of the 
church foundation, if one knows 
exactly where to look. To get to 
this location one must proceed 
about one mile on the Markleys- 
burg Road to a small paved 
road and turn right. Traveling 
approximately one-half mile 
along this road will bring one 
to the church site, which is to 
the left of the road. There is no 
marker along the road to show 
the location. Priority should be 
given to obtaining a roadside 
marker for this most historic 
site. 

This location is a _ beautiful 
one, situated on a plateau from 
which the Town of Friendsville 
may be seen nestled in the valley 
below. Mr. Robert B. Garrett 
gave a talk on the history of 
St. Mary’s Church. The following 
are excerpts from his remarks: 

This Community saw the be- 
ginning of Catholicity in what 
is now Garrett County in 1799, 








when a resident of the area, 
Mrs. Wilhelmina McGuffin, rode 
to Loretto, Pennsylvania to be 
baptized and received into the 
Church, as there was no priest 
serving this community. 

By 1819 a mission had been 
established. The Rev. James 
Redmond, of Cumberland, prob- 
ably said the first mass. The 
mission continued without a 
church until 1827, when St. 
Mary’s Church was completed, 
becoming the first church in 
Garrett County. 

By 1831 the congregation had 
grown sufficiently to support a 
priest, and the Rev. Henry Mey- 
ers became the first resident 
priest. The church continued to 
prosper until 1845, when a de- 
cline began due to many of the 
congregation leaving the commu- 
nity because of changing econom- 
ic conditions. 

By 1850 the church had been 
closed. It stood for many years 
forlorn and forgotten, finally 
disappearing with the passage 
of time. Even the cemetery is 
gone. Many who were there were 
removed for re-interment in the 
Oakland and Hoyes Cemeteries. 

Of particular interest is the 
fact that Indians and slaves were 
numbered among the congrega- 
tion. A well known man of this 
area, Mieshach Browning, and 
his wife also attended St. 
Mary’s. 

For full details, see Mr. Gar- 
rett’s article “The Catholic 
Church in Garrett County”, ap- 
pearing in the preceding issue of 
The Glades Star, Vol. 4, No. 10, 
September 1971, and concluded 
in this issue. 

You have probably noted that 
no mention has been made of a 
town of Blooming Rose, and ap- 
parently it never attained that 
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Garrett Host To 
Ben-Hur’s Author 


General Lewis (Lew) Wallace 
worked at writing his most fam- 
ous novel, BEN-HUR, while a 
summer guest at the Glades Ho- 
tel in Oakland. The late local 
historian, Felix G. Robinson, 
stated that the novelist also was 
working on the story while a 
guest of the former Governor 
Francis Thomas near Frank- 
ville in Garrett County. 

General Wallace wrote BEN- 
HUR over a period of eight 
years. It was published in 1880. 
He wrote two other novels, 
“The Fair God,’ and “The 
Prince of India” which have 





status, but remained a commu- 
nity which covered a rather 
large area. Indicative of this is 
the Blooming Rose Methodist 
Church, which is on the opposite 
side of the Markleysburg Road. 

That church, built in 1898 on 
the site of a previous church 
constructed in 1954, remains the 
one tangible thing bearing the 
Blooming Rose namie. The name 
“Blooming Rose” was given to 
the area by a land speculator, 
Rev. Johnathan Boucher, of An- 
napolis, who obtained title to a 
large tract in 1774 when the area 
west of Fort Cumberland was 
opened for settlement. 


Original plans had been that 
the tour continue to Selbysport, 
most of which has been inundat- 
ed by the water of Youghio- 
gheny Lake. However, as usually 
happens with tours, time had 
gone by too swiftly and it was 
thought best to conclude this 
one at Blooming Rose. 
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been forgotten. The author was 
a Union officer in the Civil 
War. He served in the Cum- 
berland area and later was ap- 
pointed Governor of the Ter- 
ritory of New Mexico. General 
Wallace was also once U. S. 
Minister to Turkey. He died 
in 1905. 


The world famous story of 
the Christ written by General 
Wallace was broadcast on CBS 
television in February of this 
year. It is said CBS paid one 
million dollars for the broad- 
cast rights. Before his death, 
General Wallace earned large 
sums for the stage and movie 
rights to his book which has 
been translated into many 
languages. The novel was first 
presented as a stage drama on 
Broadway in 1899 by Klaw & 
Erlanger. 


In 1926 it was made into a 
silent movie at a cost of 4 mil- 
lion dollars. In 1959, MGM 
made a color-sound spectacular 
of BEN-HUR with a cast of 
50,000 people and filmed it in 
the ancient area of its setting 


at Rome. A Random House 
publication issued in connec- 
tion with the MGM movie 


stated that “some force must 
have formed his (General Wal- 
lace’s) thoughts and shaped his 
words” which is understandable 
when one reads the book or 
views the MGM presentation 
of this remarkable literary 
work. We like to think that 
Garrett County’s atmosphere 
helped General Wallace to cre- 
ate expression of great spiritual 
value. 

a nM Ak ean ch ek a ores 

The Glades Star staff wishes 

you a joyous Christmas. 
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Museum Receives 
Hileman Bequest 


The Garrett County Museum 
is indebted to the late John Hile- 
man, of Confluence, Pa., and 
Casa Grande, Arizona, for his 
bequest of a leaded glass door 
bookease and a collection of val- 
uable books. Acting for the Mu- 
seum and Society, Paul T. Cal- 
derwood accepted the Hileman 
bequest from Mrs. Margaret Ma- 
honey, of Farmington, Pa., niece 
and executrix of Mr. Hileman’s 
estate. Mr. Hileman was a life 
member of the Garrett County 
Historical Society. By mutual 
agreement between Mrs. Mahon- 
ey and the Society, the book 
collection was divided and dis- 
tributed so the Garrett Com- 
munity College and the Ruth 
Enlow Library could share in 
Mr. Hileman’s collection. 


The books received by the 
Museum were: The Maryland 
Scene-Duvall; Following Abra- 
ham Lincoln (1809 - to ’65)-Bern- 
hardt Wall; Abraham Lincoln- 
Carl Sandburg, 6 Vol. Life 
Speeches and Public Service of 
Abraham Lincoln-J. H. Barrett; 
Personal Memoirs of U. S. 
Grant-2 Vol.; Forty-four Years 
of the Life of a Hunter (10th 
Fd.)-Meshach Browning; The 
Glades Star-Vol. I and Vol. II 
(bound); The Life of Captain 
John Smith-W. Gilmore Simms; 
Harry S. Truman’s Years of De- 
cision (Years of Trial and Hope) 
-2 Vol; Winston Churchill’s His- 
tory of the English-Speaking 
Peoples, 4 Vol.; The American 
Heritage Book of Indians; Amer- 
ican Heritage Civil War-2 Vol.; 
American Heritage World War 
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I, and Heilemann Descendants 
(genealogy)-2 copies. 

Dr. Luther G. Shaw, president, 
accepted for Garrett Community 
College: The Year of Decision 
(1846) - Bernard DeVoto; Works 
of Mark Twain; Crop Produc- 
tion & Management -Cox; Types 
& Market Classes of Livestock- 
Vaughn; A Symphony of Prayer 
by Eminent Ministers, and EI- 
bert Hubbard’s Scrapbook. 

Miss Edith Brock, librarian, 
accepted for the library; Treas- 
ury of Stephen Foster; The Kaw 
-Floyd Berry Streeter; Our 
Southwest-Irma Ferguson; In- 
nocents Abroad; Life on the 
Mississippi-Mark Twain, and 
two American Heritage volumes 
-Natural Wonders and The Pi- 
oneer Spirit. The Hileman be- 
quest is deeply appreciated. 

Another unusual acquisition 
by the museum during the sum- 
mer is the Army saddle used by 
Civil War General Benjamin F. 
Kelley. The story of this arti- 
fact is told by Robert B. Gar- 
rett as follows: 


“About the year 1910, among 
long unclaimed items of freight 
and express in the Oakland sta- 
tion, was an old box which had 
belonged to Major General Ben- 
jamin F. Kelley, who had lived 
for some time after the close of 
the Civil War on a farm near 
Gortner. The General had died 
here on July 16, 1891, and was 
buried in Arlington National 
Cemetery. The unclaimed items 
evidently were sold at auction, 
and Richard L. Maroney, who 
was about ten years old at the 
time, recalls that his Grandfa- 
ther, the late Ex-Senator Rich- 
ard T. Browning, secured the 
box and opened it. Inside were 
a Bible, remnants of blankets 
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and clothing, and the General’s 
Army saddle. The saddle was 
renovated and recently was pre- 
sented by Mr. Browning’s 
descendants to the Garrett 
County Historical Museum. Mr. 
Browning had served as a Sec- 
ond Lieutenant under General 
Kelley. 


“General Kelley was born in 
New Hampshire, April 10, 1807, 
and served throughout the Civil 
War, particularly in Virginia and 
West Virginia, being severely 
wounded at the battle of Phil- 
ippi, West Virginia, in 1861. He 
and General George Crook were 
captured in Cumberland Hotels 
in 1865 in a daring movement 
conceived and directed by the 
late John B. Fay, who lived in 
Oakland for years after the war. 
Cumberland at the time of the 
capture of the generals was well 
within the Union lines and pro- 
tected by Union forces. General 
Kelley was called “The Two 
Horse General” because of his 
assignment to the almost impos- 
sible task of protecting the lines 
of The Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad between Harpers Fer- 
try and Grafton. The guerrilla 
bands of the Confederacy under 
McNeil and Mosby, composed of 
natives of the West Virginia 
area, all familiar with the rail- 
road's operations, constantly 
raided its lines, destroying roll- 
ing stock, track and whatever 
items of freight and supplies 
were being transported. Long 
before word could reach the 
General, the raiders were safe 
back in the hills among their 
friends. General Kelley bought 
a farm near Gortner and had 
hundreds of sick and injured 
horses belonging to the Army 
brought to the farm where those 
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Gen. Kelley’s Army Saddle 


that survived were kept until 
they were well enough to be re- 
turned to the Army.” 


0o——-—-- - — — 


Centennial Committee 


President B. O. Aiken, chair- 
man, with seven members of the 
Society’s centennial committee 
met with the Garrett County 
commissioners on Monday, No- 
vember 29, to discuss plans for 
Garrett County’s centennial in 
1972. Mr. Aiken asked the com- 
missioners to appoint persons 
from the county to serve on a 
general County Centennial Plan- 
ning Commission. It was ex- 
plained that the Society hopes 
to publish a historical brochure 
on the history of the county. The 
commissioners indicated their 
interest in such a project and 
advised of possible financial 
support toward it. 
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The tray is inscribed: “U S S GARRETT COUNTY LST 786 FROM 
THE CITIZENS OF GARRETT COUNTY MARYLAND 15 OCTOBER 
1966.” Plate on wood carving reads: “GARRETT COUNTY ‘l was a 
stranger and you took me in.’ Grateful remembrance for accommoda- 
tion during Tet 1966. Good Shepherd Sisters Vinh Long, S. Viet Nam.” 
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USS Garrett County 
Now “Can Tho” 


The county’s naval namesake, 
USS GARRETT COUNTY, was 
transferred on April 23 to the 
Republic of Vietnam at the Is- 
land of Guam in the Pacific. 
Thus ended 27 years of service 
in the United States Seventh 
Fleet of the ship that had been 
commissioned at Mare Island, 
California, August 28, 1944, with 
Mr. and Mrs. James B. Bell Jr.. 
formerly of Oakland, present to 
represent Garrett County at that 
ceremony. 


The USS GARRETT COUN- 
TY served last as a U. S. Navy 
helicopter landing unit for four 
years in the Mekong delta re- 
gion of South Vietnam. At the 
time of its decommissioning the 
ship was commanded by Lt. 
Comdr. John W. Brown, of Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va., to whom the 
Society is indebted for his hay- 
ing sent to the Garrett County 
Museum two souvenirs from the 
craft. These are a circular sil- 
ver serving tray and a plaque 
hand carved from solid mahog- 
any. Articles published in the 
June, September and December, 
1966, issues of The Glades Star 
gave details of the ship’s service 
history. An official U. S. Navy 
photograph was published in the 
May 6 issue of the Oakland Re- 
publican showing Captain Dup 
Quang Thuy, chief of staff, Re- 
public of Vietnam, signing the 
official lease transferring the 
ship to his nation’s fleet. This 
was part of our nation’s Accel- 
erated Turnover Program de- 
signed to strengthen their naval 
forces. 

Upon completion of decom- 
missioning and transfer, the US 
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S Garrett County was renamed 
CAN THO in honor of the Viet- 
namese city of Can Tho. 

O 


2 Unusual Events 
At Class Reunion 


There were two unusual cir- 
cumstances at the June, 1971, 
meeting of the class of 1922 of 
Oakland High school, for the 
49th year since graduation. 
Twenty-two were listed in the 
class roll. There were only four 
deaths since 1922. Fourteen of 
the remaining eighteen showed 
up for the anniversary celebra- 
tion held at the Sitzmark room 
of Will o’ the Wisp motel, Deep 
Creek Lake, in addition to the 
wives, husbands or friends. A 
boat tour preceded the dinner. 


Of the four who didn’t appear, 
one lives in Florida, one in Cal- 
ifornia, one was having an eye 
operation in New York, and the 
other was on a vacation trip. 


Attending the meeting and 
planning for the 50th reunion 
were Mr. and Mrs. Paul Ben- 
nett (Edith Ream), Thelma Har- 
vey Grayson, Mr. and Mrs. Geo. 
Hanst, Mrs. Merritt Harvey 
(Katherine Foley, and friend, 
Mrs. Hester Foley, Mrs. George 
Lohr (Norine DeBerry), Mr. 
and Mrs. Cletis Martin (Opal 
Lewis), Mr. and Mrs. Wade H. 
Meese (Carrie Friend), Mr. and 
Mrs. Oliver Nethkin (Marie Mar- 
oney), Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Pollock, Frederick W. Reis, Dr. 
and Mrs Wilbur Glenn Speicher, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Stannard 
(Virginia Scott), Mrs. Albert 
Schwartzman (Helena  Holt- 
schneider), and Mr. and Mrs. 


| Arthur Townshend. 
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The four deceased were Jane 
Vinton Harvey Humbertson, 
Marguerette Dartest Maroney, 
Roy Asa Spoerleinn, and Rich- 
ard Thomas Sanner. 

Unable to attend were Mrs. 


Lee (Mildred Welling) Saun- 
ders, Pennsylvania; Mrs. Fred 
(Mary Menear) Humes, Cal- 


ifornia; Mrs. Fred (Grace Spei- 
cher) von Schlichten, Rochester, 
N. Y.; and Mrs. Richard (Vir- 
ginia Nye Duvall) Cole, of Flor- 
ida. 

Rebecca White was listed on 
the class roll but she graduated 
in 1920 and returned for com- 
mercial course. Arthur Town- 
shend was not on the class roll 
at graduation but was there un- 
til his senior year and later went 
to St. John’s college and was 
back for the reunion. 

Reunion arrangements were 
by Mr. Reis, Mrs. Nethkin, Bal- 
timore. George Hanst, Oakland, 
served as master of ceremonies. 
Invocation was by Edward Pol- 
lock, Philadelphia. Dr. Raymond 
O. McCullough and wife were 
guests and the former was the 
speaker. 

The class began high school 
in September, 1918. The county 
had experienced a_ tornado 
which blew off the roof of the 
high school so classes were held 
in the Maryland Theatre. There 
was no bus transportation and 
travel was by walking, riding by 
car or commuting by B. and O. 
There were three courses, aca- 
demic, commercial and general. 
Franklin E. Rathbun was super- 
intendent of schools when the 
class graduated June 8, 1922, in 
the Maryland Theatre. 

Mrs. Thelma Harvey Grayson, 
since the reunion, has compiled 
a history of the class. In remarks 











from the graduates what seemed 
to stand out most significantly 
was when the class refused to 
attend studies on November 11, 
1919, for Armistice day. Sub- 
sequently they had to spend 20 
extra minutes per day until the 
hours missed were made up. The 
punishment was administered 
by Prof. Kolb, principal, and 
Wiley Jenkins, science teacher. 
ae) 


Unwelcome History 


Unwelcome history occurred 
suddenly in Oakland on Satur- 
day night, November 13, when 
fire struck the Hawkinson Tread 
Service shops about 11 p.m. at 
the corner of North Third Street 
and Memorial Drive. Estimated 
damages to structure, truck 
tread molds, grinding machines, 
other equipment and thousands 
of tires was about $350,000.00. 
There was no evidence of arson. 

Four fire companies: Oakland, 
Deer Park, Deep Creek and 
Terra Alta supplied ten trucks 
to fight the fire throughout that 
night. Four persons were injur- 
ed, but none _ seriously. Two 
firemen, Oakland assistant fire 
chief, Allen Murray, and fire- 
man, Jerry McClung, and two 
volunteer citizens, Joe Ashby 
and his son-in-law, Bob Beitzel, 
received medical aid. 

Mr. Glotfelty, owner, praised 
firemen and citizen volunteers 
for preventing total destruction 
of his property. Strenuous and 
dangerous work by the firemen 
prevented a major explosion 
from gasoline storage tanks. 
They also saved nearby homes 
and buildings from burning. The 
firm has a new retread facility 
under construction north of town 
onwU.S, 219. 
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The Catholic Church In Garrett County 


By Robert Browning Garrett 
(Concluded) 


The Edwards family and some 
of their relatives moved to Oak- 
land from Blooming Rose, many 
years ago. Miss Della Edwards, 
the last of the family lived where 
the new Catholic Rectory now 
stands on Oak Street. A few of 
the older people in Oakland still 
remember Miss Della. In St. 
Peter’s Cemetery, Oakland, are 
graves of the Edwards family 
dating back more than one hun- 
dred years, and it would appear 
that some bodies were removed 
from the Blooming Rose Ceme- 
tery as well as from the Shaffer’s 
Hill Cemetery, west of Oakland. 


A child of the Edwards family 


is said to have died in Oakland 
and for some reason was buried 
where the present parochial 
school kitchen, originally the 
sanctuary of the old St. Peter’s 
Church, now stands. The writer’s 
mother recalled that Mrs. Ann 
Mudd Edwards, who died in 
Oakland, January 20, 1884, aged 
86, was buried on the west side 
of the old church until the 
weather moderated sufficientiy 
to permit removal to the family 


lot in St. Peter’s Cemetery. 

Mr. Merle Frantz says his 
father the late William J. Frantz, 
whose farm adjoined the site of 

(Continued on Page 210) 
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HAWIKINSON BUILDING ruins at corner of North Third Street 
and Memorial Drive, Oakland, site of November 13 fire. Deputy Fire 
Marshal Jesse Jacobs and Oakland Assistant Fire Chief Allen Murray 
made an official inspection, leaving cause of fire undetermined. Photo 
by Robert Sincell. 
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the little church and cemetery, 
purchased the site many years 
ago from Cardinal Gibbons for 
one dollar. Mr. Frantz removed 
the rough field stone markers 
from those graves whose occu- 
pants had not been disinterred 
and moved to Oakland, dug out 
the sizable trees that had grown 
up in the years since the ceme- 
tery was abandoned, and made 
the site part of his field. Mr. 
Frantz thinks about three or 
four bodies had been removed, 
and with them any markers 
from the graves. He estimates 
that the cemetery had contained 
perhaps a dozen graves in ali. 
Several graves had cut field 
stone markers with a small niche 
near the top which contained a 
section of white marble, but 
when the field was being plow- 
ed these little slabs were found 
to have deteriorated so badly 
that any inscriptions they may 
have borne had disappeared 
completely. All the other mark- 
ers were the usual field stones, 
which had not been replaced 
with permanent markers. Mr. 
Frantz found a few fragments 
of stained glass while plowing, as 
well as charred wood, leading 
to the assumption that the 
church may have burned down 
long after being abandoned, al- 
though there seems to be no 
record of this. The stained glass 
must have come from the church, 
but it is difficult to believe 
that tiny backwoods church could 
have had stained glass windows 
so long ago and: so far from so- 
called civilization. The site is on 
the old Selbysport road, about 
300 yards beyond the residence 
of Mr. Frantz. Sad to say, noth- 
ing marks the spot where stood 


this historic little church. 
In the summer of 1849 Rev. 





William D. Parsons, whose an- 
cestors had landed at St. Mary’s 
with Lord Baltimore, came to 
what is now the town of Oakland 
for a camping out trip. He was 
the guest of Isaac McCarty, the 
founder of Oakland, who was a 
devout Methodist. While here 
Father Parsons celebrated the 
first Mass in Oakland in the first 
house built jn the town, this 
being the original railroad depot. 
The Cullens and Keefes are 
said to have been the first 
Catholic families in the Oakland 
parish. The Cullens lived near 
Oakland. Though most of the 
members of this family moved 
to the west many years ago, 
one daughter, Ellen, became the 
first wife of the late Henry 
Rasche. The Keefes lived in a 
log cabin on a farm about two 
miles north of Deer Park. This 
farm became the property of 
Michael Garrett in 1859, and here 
on March 17, 1861, was born the 
writer’s father, the late Patrick 
J. Garrett. It is related that on 
the night of February 1, -1856 
James Keefe, aged 60, making 
his way from Oakland in a blind- 
ing snowstorm, lost his way and 
finally numbed by the intense 
cold, collapsed and sank in a 


snowdrift. 


The next morning members of 
his family found his body only a 
few hundred feet from his home. 
His death is the first of record 
in the parish. He was buried in 
the old Shaffer’s Hill cemetery 
a mile west of Oakland, but 
later his remains were removed 
to the newly acquired St, Peter’s 
Cemetery within the town limits. 
One account was to the effect 
that Mr. Keefe drowned in a 
small creek, known since as 
Keefe Creek, some distance from 
his home, but the version given 
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Chancel in St. Peter’s Church, Oakland, Maryland. 





above was told by Mr. Keefe’s 
daughter, Mrs. Peter Connor, 
who was a young woman at the 
time, to her granddaughter, Miss 
Julia Rowan. 


With the coming of the Rail- 
road and the closing of the little 
church at Blooming Rose, a num- 
ber of Catholic families moved 
from that area to Oakland, and 
Rev. Michael Slattery, of Frost- 
burg, began to say Mass at Oak- 
land in 1850, no doubt in the 
heme of some Catholic famliy. 
Meantime other Catholics, in- 
cluding a number of Irish work- 
men employed on the Railroad, 
had settled in the neighbor- 
hood, as well as at Deer Park 
and Altamont, six and nine miles 


to the east, respectively. 
Through their efforts a small 
frame church, under the pa- 
tronage of Saint Peter the Apos- 
tle, was built, being dedicated 
on June 29, 1852. Incidentally, 
this was the first church of any 
denomination actually within the 
town limits, and the original 
building still exists, forming the 
hall of Saint Peter’s School, 
erected in 1924. It should be 
mentioned here that “Susgan’s 
Church,” at Sunnyside, south of 
Qakland, had been built by 
George Rinehart in 1828. The 
predecessor of the present St. 
Paul’s M. E. Church in Oakland 
was built on the farm of the 
previously mentioned Isaac 
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McCarty, a short distance south 
of town, about 1831. Torn down 
in 1852, some of its timbers were 
used in the construction of a 
new church in Oakland. 

Some years later a number of 
German Catholics settled in Oak- 
land, among them the Hesens, 
Finks, Helbigs, Claymeyers, 
Smithmans, Rasches, five Shaf- 
fer families and, later, the Fleck- 
ensteins. Descendants of some of 
these families still live in Oak- 
land, as do some descendants of 
James Keefe. Due probably to 
the German complexion of the 
little congregation, the parish 
was given into the care of the 
(German) Redemptorist fathers 
of Cumberland. In 1858 Father 
Richard Brown of Frostburg 
visited Oakland and took it into 
his care, and later Fathers Car- 
ney of Mount Savage and O’Reil- 
ly of Frostburg also visited the 
settlement. The latter ceased his 
visits in the summer of 1863, by 
which time because of war con- 
ditions, trains were running ir- 
regularly, the men were in mili- 
tary service, and people were 
afraid to venture far from home. 
It was at this time that what 
Father O’Reilly termed “The 
Sour-Kraut Redemptorists of 
Cumberland” were given charge 
of the Oakland parish. Archbish- 
op Martin J. Spalding came to 
Oakland and confirmed a class in 
1865. The Redemptorists were 
succeeded in Cumberland by the 
Carmelite Order in 1866, and 
the priests of that body attend- 
ed Oakland until 1868, when Oak- 
land became a mission of West- 
ernport. Rev. Disiderius C. De- 
Wulf visited Oakland more fre- 
quently than his predecessors, 
and while pastor at Western- 
port he enlarged the little Oak- 
land church and beautified it as 
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far as possible within his limited 
means. 

By this time the salubrious 
climate of the Glades country 
was becoming known in the 
cities to the east, and visitors 
were flocking to the area in the 
summer. Many of these were 
Catholics whose presence con- 
tributed numerically and finan- 
cially to the growth of the con- 
gregation. Rev. Jeremiah O’Sul- 
livan, the assistant at St. Peter’s 
in Westernport, made his first 
visit to Oakland in 1869. He be- 
came very popular. He said Mass 
at St. Peter’s twice a month 
and arranged for sermons every 
Sunday evening during Lent and 
on other special occasjons. He 
built a school house, established 
the first parochial school under 
the direction of a lay teacher, 
and did all in his power to fos- 
ter the spiritual growth of the 
little congregation as it contin- 
ued to increase in numbers. 
From this time on, the parish- 
ioners kept petitioning the Arch- 
bishop in Baltimore for a resi- 
dent pastor. 

Two other assistant priests 
from Westernport also visited 
Oakland and one, Father William 
Mahoney, who was a noted or- 
ator, was invited to lecture in 
the tiny Union Church, still 
standing in Deer Park. The year 
was 1874. Father Mahoney pre- 
sented the Catholic viewpoint 
on various subjects, and the Rev. 
Mr. Thatcher, the Methodist 
minister from Oakland, gave his 
views. The debate aroused much 
interest. Father O’Sullivan’s: 
visits to Oakland ceased when he 
was transferred from Western- 
port in 1878. Towards the end 
of his pastorate he purchased 
land for the present St. Peter’s 
Cemetery in Oakland, to replace 
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the old Shaffer’s Hill Cemetery, 
and his last official act here was 
the blessing of the new cemetery. 
Father O’Sullivan later was 
named Bishop of Mobile, where 
he died in 1896. 

The first resident pastor of 
St. Peter’s jn Oakland was Rev. 
Joseph A. Gallen, appointed 
May 16, 1878. Nearly ten years 
had passed since the little con- 
gregation had petitioned Arch- 
hishop Spalding for the appoint- 
ment of Father O’Sullivan as 
resident pastor. By this time 
Archbishop James Gibbons, later 
to be named the second Cardinal 
in North America, had succeeded 
Archbishop Spalding. Father 
Gallen at once called a meeting 
of the parishioners and each 
family pledged a fixed monthly 
contribution, the total being one 
hundred dollars - a very re- 
spectable sum in those days. The 
new pastor reestablished the 
parochial school, built a new 
sacristy and made various: other 
improvements becoming very 
popular with his congregation. 
The high altitude did not agree 
with him, however, and he was 
forced to leave, January 1, 1879. 

Rev. Joseph A. Trueschler was 
appointed pastor, January 1, 
1879, but he too was unable to 
withstand the cold weather in 
the mountains, and was called 
away. He died a few years later 
as a result of illness contracted 
at Oakland. Rev. Caspar Schmitt 
served as pastor from 1880 to 
1882. Rev. Romanus Mattingly 
was appointed pastor, Septem- 
ber 10, 1882. He at once purchas- 
ed land and built the rectory 
which was in use until several 
years ago when the Fred Martin 
home, which had served as the 
convent during the tenure of the 
Sisters of Mercy at the parish 
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school, became vacant when the 
school closed, and the building 
became the present rectory. 
Father Mattingly remained at St. 
Peter’s until 1897, when Rev. 
Francis A. Wunnenburg came to 
Oakland, remaining until Jan- 
uary, 1900, when he too was 
forced to leave because of the 
severity of the winters. 

Rev. James E. Connell was 
appointed pastor in January, 
1900. During his pastorate of 23 
years, the longest of any pastor 
so far, he was responsible for 
the construction of the present 
St. Peter’s Church, one hundred 
years from the time the tiny 
original frame church was built. 
Work on the new church began 
on April 26, 1901, but it was not 
until Sunday, February 15, 1903, 
that, work having been complet- 
ed, the first solemn high mass 
was offered by Rev. E. J. Wun- 
der, pastor of St. Patrjck’s, Cum- 
berland, and Dean of the West- 
ern Maryland section of the 
Baltimore Archdiocese. The 
church was formally dedicated 
on September 6, 1903 by Bishop 
Alfred A. Curtis. The church is 
built of native stone, with slate 
roof, and located on a hill from 
which its towering steeple can 
be seen from a distance. On a 
calm day its bell can be heard 
as far as Deer Park, six miles 
to the east. 

Father Connell remajned at St. 
Peter’s until June, 1923, when he 
was transferred to the Church of 
the Immaculate Conception in 
Whshington, D. C., where he 
died in 1935. He was succeeded 
by Rev. (later Monsignor) John 
F. Eckenrode, during whose four 
year stay the parochial school 
building was erected in front of 
the old church, which became 
the school hall. Later the F. T. 
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Martin home was purchased and 
converted into a convent for the 
Sisters of Mercy who conducted 
the school until 1967, when lack 
of a sufficient number of Sis- 
ters to staff the school neces- 
sitated its closing. Father Wil- 
liam J. McVeigh, a former Army 
Chaplain, served at St. Peter’s 
from 1927 until 1934, being suc- 
ceeded by Rev. Carl M. Rauth, 
who had served in the Army in 
World War I before being or- 
dained, and later had become 
a missionary in China. 
Following Father Rauth in 
1936 came Rev. (later Monsig- 
nor) William F. Sauer, who 
made various improvements to 
the church, including the re- 
decorating of the interior, prior 
to his assignment to St. John’s 
in Frederick. His successor was 
Rev. (Kater Monsignor) John 
C. Broderick, who served until 
1943 when he was transferred to 
Westminster. Father Francis G. 
Driscoll, a quiet, saintly priest, 
then came to Oakland, to remain 
until 1945, when he was succeed- 
ed by Rev. George E. Shipper, 
who served until forced by ill 
health to leave in December, 
1947. Father Thomas B. Zinkand 
took charge temporarily until 
the appointment, in June, 1948, 
of the well remembered Rev. 
Michael K. Carney, a native of 
Westernport. Father Carney re- 
mained at St. Peter’s for 17 
years, until his transfer to the 
parish of St. Ambrose, in Balti- 
more, in 1965. He was extremely 
‘popular and loved his little 
mountain parish. He returned 
often for a visit, and in January, 
1966 made his last trip to Oak- 
land. Here he suffered a heart 
attack and was confined for 
some days to the Oakland hos- 
pital, where he died, February 
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3, 1966, in his 6lst year. His body 
lay in state in his beloved Saint 
Peter’s Church in Oakland prior 
to interment in the family lot in 
St. Peter’s Cemetery, Western- 
port. He was the last survivor 
of his immediate family. 

Father Carney was succeeded 
at St. Peter’s by Rev. Regis F. 
Larkin, the present beloved pas- 
tor. A native of McKeesport, Pa., 
Father Larkin had spent 19 years 
as assistant at St. Michael’s, 
Frostburg, and a year at St. 
Ursula’s, Baltimore, before com- 
ing to Oakland in 1965. His six 
years at St. Peter’s have seen the 
closing of the parochial school 
which had operated since 1924; 
also the transfer from the old 
rectory to the former convent 
on Oak Street after it was va- 
cated by the Sisters. This build- 
ing not only is more modern 
and more commodious, but it 
also has the advantage of hav- 
ing a built in chapel where daily 
Mass may be offered without 
the necessity of opening the 
church. The old rectory now is 
used for various activities in- 
cluding religious jnstruction 
classes for the children. Oakland 
Council No. 1771, Knights of 
Columbus, formed December 31, 
1914, also has quarters in this 
building. Among the church af- 
filiated societies are the Sodality 
of the Blessed Virgin, the Mc- 
Veigh Holy Cross Foreign Mis- 
sion Club and the Altar Society. 
In former years the Knights of 
St. John, the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians and the St. Aloysius 
Cadets of Temperance were ac- 
tive in the parish. The parochial 
school building is now used by 
the County Board of Education 
for kindergarten classes. 

Recently it was noted that the 
northwest wall of the church 
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St. Stephen’s Church, Grantsville. 


had sunk slightly, and in order 
to correct this condition exten- 
sive excavation and reinforcing 
was done. A basement was com- 
pleted under the entire church. 
The basement ceiling and floor 
were completely tiled, kitchen 
and furnace room were provided, 
and an entirely new heating sys- 
tem, fired by natural gas, was 
installed. In addition, completely 
modern rest rooms were placed 
in service. The cost of these re- 
pairs and innovations far ex- 
ceeded the original cost of the 
church itself. The basement is 
to provide facilities for the ad- 
ditional Masses in summer and 
for various parish meetings and 
other activities, thus eliminating 





the use of the old church hall 
which as previously mentioned 
is the original St. Peter’s frame 
church of 1852. 


Outlying Missions 

The oidest of the outlying mis- 
sions without resident pastors 
in Garrett County, according to 
Father Stanton, was that of St. 
James, at Hoyes. As far back 
as 1840, Catholic families lived 
around Hoyes, but they attended 
Mass at Blooming Rose, many 
miles distant. About 1850 
Meshack Browning, his eldest 
son William, and a son-in-law, 
Dominic Mattingly, were ap- 
pointed a committee to collect 
donations with view of building 
a church at Hoyes, previously 
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known as Johnstown, before that 
as the Cross Roads Mission, and 
originally as the Flatwood’s Mis- 
sion, A little church was built in 
1853 under the pastorate of Rev. 
William Lambert. In 1890 is was 
replaced by a new church, the 
name of the patron saint being 
changed to Saint Dominic. The 


church flourished for many 
years, but eventually, as has 
been noted, the parishoners 


either moved away or found it 
convenient, with the advent of 
good roads and automobiles, to 
attend Mass at Oakland. Con- 
sequently the regular monthly 
Masses celebrated by priests 
from Westernport and later from 
Oakland were discontinued 
about 1945, and the church was 
razed in 1949. Only the cemetery 
remains. Here lie the three men 
responsible for the formation of 
the little parish, Meshack and 
William Browning and Dominic 
Mattingly, together with many 
of their relatives and members 
of the Sebold, DeWitt, Groer, 
McGettigan and other old fami- 
lies. Though few if any of their 
descendants live in this section, 
the cemetery is well cared for 
under the direction of the pastor 
of St. Peter’s of Oakland. 

St. Ann’s Church, Avilton 

This little church was built 
under the direction of Rev. 
Valenfine F. Schmitt, of St. 
Michael’s, Frostburg. It is sit- 
uated three miles south of the 
National Pike, twelve miles west 
of Frostburg, and was dedicated 
with appropriate ceremonies, 
August 29, 1874. Mass was cele- 
brated here regularly for years 
by the Frostburg priests, but the 
mission is now under the care of 
the Capuchin fathers from the 
Church of Saints Peter and Paul, 
Cumberland. There is no town 
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at this point, the parishioners 
being for the most part farmers 
living in the area. In the large 
and well kept cemetery adjoin- 
ing the church are buried many 
former communicants. The great 
majority are members of the 
McKenzie and Garlitz families 
which predominate in this parish. 
Among these ig Israel Garlitz, 
previously mentioned as having 
been baptized in St. Mary’s 
Church, Blooming Rose, in the 
summer of 1828, by the vener- 
able Bishop Flaget of Bardstown, 
Kentucky. Mr. Garlitz wag born 
in 1817 and died in 1895. 
St. Stephen’s Church, Grantsville 

This church, situated by the 
side of the National Pike in 
Grantsville, dates from 1890. It 
is attended by priests from the 
Church of Saints Peter and Paul, 
Cumberland, although originally 
Mass was celebrated here by 
priests from St. Michaels 
Church, Frostburg. It is the 
youngest parish in Garrett Coun- 
ty. 

Hutton’s Switch 

This little settlement, now 
known as Hutton, about five 
miles west of Oakland, and just 
inside the Maryland line, has 
had a Catholic population since 
about the time the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad was built 
through this area, many Irish 
families living here while their 
men were employed on the 
Railroad. In 1870 Father O’Sul- 
livan from Westernport began 
to visit the village, saying Mass 
at the home of Mathias Flaher- 
ty at the east end of old 58 Cut. 
Beginning in 1882 Mass was cele- 
brated at the home of Martin 
Hughes, regularly, and in later 
years in William Pendergast’s 
hall. When good roads came, 
the parishoners were able to 
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St. Ann’s Church, Avilton. 








get to Oakland without difficul- 
ty, and Masses at Hutton were 
discontinued. Moreover, with the 
passage of years, for various 
reasons the Catholic population 
in that area has decreased until 
today few Catholics live there. 


Forty Water Station 

This tiny mission, located 
where two large water tanks 
stood for the use of steam en- 
gines until the latter were dis- 
placed by the Diesels, was one 
of some prominence from 1860 
to 1875, says Father Stanton. 
Later renumbered 37 Water Sta- 
tion, it was a most unlikely spot 
for a settlement, the only level 
ground being taken up by the 
50,000 gallon water tanks and a 


small siding, with a spring be- 
side the tanks. The tanks, how- 
ever, were kept filled by a gravi- 
ty line from a large spring on 
the mountain across Crabtree 
Creek. The residents of the set- 
tlement were Irish Catholics em- 
ployed on the railroad. It was 
located on the 17-Mile Grade, 
between Swanton and the former 
whistle stop of Frankville. Just 
when the first settlers came is 
not recorded, but the writer’s 
grandparents were living there 
when a son was born to them, 
February 10, 1859. Among other 
families were the Maleys, the 
Healys, and probably the Gil- 
mores. Mass was celebrated in 
private homes by priests from 
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Westernport for many years. 
Long ago, however, the families 
all moved away. The writer re- 
calls seeing several vacant houses 
on the steep, rocky hillside, 
many years ago, but these all 
have disappeared. Just above the 
foundations of these old build- 
ings is a fault in the side of 
the mountain. 
Deer Park 

Some time after the erec- 
tion of the Main Building of the 
Deer Park Hotel in 1872-1873, a 
picturesque little chapel was 
built on the hotel grounds, be- 
side the tiny stream from a 
spring a short distance above. 
It is the writer’s impression 
that funds for the chapel were 
provided by the summer visitors 
and that lumber was donated 
by Senator Henry G. Davis, 
whose summer home was nearby 
and who had huge sawmills in 
the Deep Creek and Thayer- 
ville areas and a lumber yard 
at Deer Park. Although intended 
for the use of any denomination 
which cared to conduct services, 
the only ones who did so, as 
far as the writer can recall, were 
the Episcopalians and the Ca- 
tholics. The Episcopal minister 
from Oakland usually held serv- 
ices on Sunday afternoon. The 
priest from St. Peter’s would 
come down on Saturday eve- 
ning, stay overnight with the 
writer’s parents and celebrate 
Mass on Sunday morning at 
seven. With the coming of good 
roads and automobiles he could 
drive down on Sunday morning. 
Sad to say, the chapel was torn 
down when the hotel was razed 
during World War II. 

Summer Camps 

In closing, mention should be 
made of the summer camps of 
the Congregation of Holy Cross 
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and the Carmelite order, both 
located on Deep Creek Lake, 
the first mentioned having ar- 
rived about 1927 and the latter 
a few years later. At these camps 
the seminarians study for later 
service in the cities or in the 
foreign missions, at the same 
time building up a _ physique 
hopefully adequate to the de- 
mands certain to be made upon 
these dedicated missionaries. 
Among those who trained here 
may be mentioned Bishops 
Grainer and McCauley, both now 
in Africa mission territory, Rev. 
Edward L. Heston, advisor to 
the Pope in Vatican City, and 
Rev. Theodore M. Hesburgh, the 
President of Notre Dame Univer- 
sity. In the summer priests from 
these two camps have been of 
great assistance to the over- 
worked pastors of St. Peter’s in 
Oakland by supplying priests 
for the additional Masses nec- 
essary to serve the needs of the 
large numbers of communicants 
vacationing in the area. Also, 
for many years the Holy Cross 
priests came daily from their 
camp to celebrate Mass for the 
Sisters of the Perpetual Adora- 
tion who until a few years ago 
spent several months every sum- 
mer in the large former Chapin- 
Heyl summer home on the Deer 
Park Hotel grounds. The ability 
to speak French was a requisite 
because, oddly enough, though 
not one of the fifteen or twenty 
Sisters at the summer home was 
French, the only language they 
spoke in common was - French. 
A few years ago the Sisters 
found it impracticable to main- 
tain their summer home with its 
little chapel built into the living 
room, and they no longer come 
to Deer Park from their head- 
quarters in Washington, D.C. 


| 
| 
| 
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“Miss Thekla” 


Comes Home 


Her home had been at Crook 
Crest for many summers and it 
overlooked the spire of her home 
church in Oakland, St. Matt- 
hew’s Episcopal, “Church of the 
Presidents.” She and her friends 
had long worked to restore and 
modernize this historic place 
of worship. They saw their 
dream come true and in that 
church on an autumn afternoon, 
September 18, 1971, the body of 
Mrs. Thekla Fundenburg Weeks 
rested during funeral services 
conducted by its rector, the Rev. 
John Grant. 


Retiring to Florida in 1964, 
the long life of Mrs. Weeks 
closed at Suncoast Manor Nurs- 
ing Home in St. Petersburg on 
September 14, 1971 when she was 
96. 


A true and understanding pro- 
file of the life of this gracious 
lady, humanitarian, historian and 
author is to be found in the 
1966 December issue of The 
Glades Star. It was written un- 
der the title “Miss Thekla -- 
Garrett County Historian,’ by 
her personal friend, Mrs. E. L. 


(Nadine) Bussey, of Oakland, 
Maryland. 
Mrs. Weeks was the author 


of the Centennial History of 
Oakland. published in 1949. In 
her article, Mrs. Bussey points 
out that a copy of this defin- 
itive work will be found when 
the “Capsule on the Court 
House” is opened in Oakland in 
2049 A.D. Thus will the life and 
work of “Miss Thekla” have 
bridged three centuries to tell 
those in the future of the her- 
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itage of the town in Garrett 
County where the writer spent 
many active years of her happy 
and distinguished life. Under 
the title, “Seventy Years of St. 
Matthew’s Parish,” Mrs. Weeks 
wrote the history of her home 
church. She also wrote a book,, 
EIGHTEEN COUNTRIES IN 
EIGHTEEN WEEKS and care- 
fully researched and _ contrib- 
uted many significant articles 
that were published in this 
quarterly. 

The Oakland residence was 
purchased by Mrs. Weeks and 
her mother in 1909 from Mr. A. 
D. Naylor. She was born Thekla 
Causten Fundenberg, April 21, 
1875, on the Allegany County 
farm of her parents, Dr. Stanley 
H. and Eliza Shriver Funden- 
berg, near Cumberland. Her 
mother’s people were bankers, 
builders and engineers. Her 
“Uncle David” Shriver left a 
monument to his skill in the 
erection of the Casselman River 
bridge which stands today as a 
National Historical landmark. 

Her time was divided between 
her home in Washington with 
her husband, Edward Mitchell 
Weeks, and Oakland. Mr. Weeks, 
who died in 1959, was an inven- 
tor, designer and engraver. He 
designed and engraved the back 
of our present one-dollar bill. 
Before retiring from the Bureau 
of Printing and Engraving, Mr. 
Weeks was requested by the 
late President Roosevelt to re- 
produce the worn original en- 
graving made for the Declara- 
tion of Independence. The en- 
graving by Mr. Weeks was made 
on imperishable stainless steel 
to preserve the immortal lan- 
guage of America’s most cher- 

(Continued on Page 220) 
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MY HEART IN WONDER 


(Song to the Christ Child) 


Walter W Price 
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all the joy I 


feel -- 


That God, Our Fath-er, 





2. ..O:Holy (Childs .of) Maryeeporn 
In this 
I sing! 


most precious hour, 
I sing! This glorious morn 


Of God's immortal power! 


Oe O earth awake to hear me sing 
Of holy life begun 


On earth, while 


joyful angels bring 


Good news of Mary's son. 
---November 2, 1971 


MISS THEKLA ... 


ished document. 

Mrs. Weeks was also a mem- 
ber of the Garrett County His- 
torical Society as well as St. 
Matthew’s Episcopal Church and 
of the Hugenot Society, Pen 
Women, and the DAR in Wash- 
ington. She was instrumental in 
organizing the Civic Club in 





Oakland and once headed a 
drive to raise funds for erecting 
a stone wall that now stands 
around the cemetery. Her inter- 
ment was in the Episcopal cem- 
etery which adjoins the Oak- 
land cemetery. The beautifica- 
tion of Oakland and its cultural 
and civic achievements were al- 
ways close to her heart. 
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President’s Centennial Message 
By Benjamin O. Aiken 


Our Garrett County Centennial year is at hand! Time is flying by. 
Much needs to be done. I'd like to share with you a brief report on 
some activities planned for this memorable year. 

The kick-off of our celebration is a visitation of the members of 
the Appalachian Wagon Train. The “Train” will be made up of some 
fifty pioneer type wagons. One wagon will be drawn by a yoke of oxen. 
Some will be drawn by teams of mules. Most of the wagons will be 
drawn by horses. Many horseback riders will take part in the caravan. 
There will be a colorful group of persons dressed in old-fashioned 
costumes, 

Mr. Robert Decker, president of Appalachian Wagon Train will be 
driving his beautiful six-horse team of Belgians. 

The Wagon Train will leave Fort Necessity, Pa., on Monday morn- 
ing, June 19. It will go to Markleysburg on the first day. Members of 
the troop will camp there for the night. 

On Tuesday, June 20, the Wagon Train will go through Friendsville 
and on to the Fair Grounds at McHenry. A welcoming committee will 
greet the train at McHenry and a parade will take place with various 
types of entertainment also offered to the public which is cordially 
invited. The members of this unusual entourage will spend the night 
in their wagons on the Fair Grounds. 

On Wednesday, June 21, the Wagon Train will pull out for Springs, 
Pa. Other stops will be made enroute and the Wagon Train plans to 
continue on to Cumberland and arrive there on Saturday, June 24. 

The occasion of the annual Garrett County Historical Society ban- 
quet is being planned to include many prominent guests and outstand- 
ing speakers. Lively entertainment for the guests is being arranged. The 
place, date and hour have not been finally decided, but details on ar- 
rangements and provisions for dinner reservations will be made public 
soon. 

Special attention is being given to arrange for observing our Gar- 
rett County Centennial with the Garrett County Fair Association. This 
event begins August 7 and continues through August 12. It is planned 
to have historical booths at the Fair depicting much of our county his- 
tory. There will be a “Founder’s Day” parade with bands, floats, horse- 
back riders and many people dressed in old-fashioned costumes. 

The Garrett County Museum will display many articles of special 
historical interest. Each community is encouraged to establish its dis- 
play of things of special interest to the people and to arrange some 
type of special entertainment. 


The crowning event of our Centennial year will be the Autumn 
Glory Festival to be held October 12, 13 and 14. It will lend great in- 
terest and color to the year’s program. 

The Glades Star wiil publish four enlarged issues to tell much 
about persons, places and events of the past. Newspapers and radio sta- 
tions are being invited to join in publicizing the activities. 

(Continued on Page 227) 
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A PROCLAMATION 
By 
THE COMMISSIONERS OF GARRETT COUNTY 


WE, The Commissioners of the County of Garrett, elected by the 
people of this democratic unit of Government, in the State of 

Maryland, of the United States of America, DO NOW PROCLAIM in 

their name this hundredth anniversary of the founding of this 

sovereign County of our Commonwealth. 


We hold it fitting that the people commemorate in community of 
thought and of action their century of existence as the twenty- 
third and last of the Counties of "The Free State" of Maryland. 
And, furthermore, that they acclaim the great heritage which 
Placed Maryland seventh among the States to ratify the 
Constitution of the United States of America 
which joined our people in the creation of this fair land of 
Freedom's destiny. 


We hereby commend and approve the will and the work of the people 

of Garrett County who have builded well upon the splendid 
foundations of their past. We would express in their name that 
common faith of a people free to secure their future and to 

maintain this precious hope that springs from an all-wise Providence. 


Now, therefore, let it be known by this, our Proclamation, that 
all citizens of Garrett County shall mark this year of our Lord 
one thousand nine hundred and Seventy*two as their Centennial Year. 


We declare that the people do celebrate with honor and respect that 
original Proclamation, signed by Governor William Pinkney Whyte, 
which so established Garrett County on thefourth day of December 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and Seventy-two. 


Done by joint Resolution under our hands and the authority of 


the Seal of the Board of County Commissioners, of the County of 
Garrett, State of Maryland, in the City of Oakland, on this the 


—3} day of February in the year of 
our Lord one thousand nine hundred and Seventy-two. 







Seal 






Attest: ; 





Board of County Commissioners 
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Centennial Year Issues 


Four issues of the magazine 
have been designed to empha- 
size the centennial theme of 
Garrett County’s hundredth 
birthday. The original cover 
design is by Harland C. Bitting- 
er. The design he created in 
1969 for the Society’s seal is 
published with its heraldic in- 
terpretation on the back page 
of this March issue. 


The editors believe the 1972 
centennial issues of the Society’s 
quarterly can be considered as 
“collector” items. They will not 
be published again. It is hoped 
that the contents of the issues 
will suggest the diversity of 
Garrett County’s history. 

The increased cost of these 
special issues has required that 
the price of each single copy of 
the magazine be set at seventy- 
five cents. Members of the So- 
ciety board of directors have 
also decided to ask each mem- 
ber to contribute just one dollor 
additional to the centennial 
issue project for 1972. All orders 
for issues of The Glades Star 
and all contributions to support 
the Society’s special publishing 
project should be sent to Mrs. 
Ruth Calderwood, Correspond- 
ing Secretary, P. O. Box 3026, 
Deer Park, Maryland 21550. 

—$ $$ _ 9 —______ 


Notice to Members 


Any member receiving the 
December issue of The Glades 
Star with blank or incorrectly 
printed pages should promptly 
notify the Editor, P. O. Box 
305, Mtn. Lake Park, MD 21550, 
for a correct copy replacement. 
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HON. WILLIAM PINKNEY WHYTE 
1824 - 1908 


The Hon. William Pinkney Whyte, elected Governor of Maryland in 
1871, signed the proclamation establishing Garrett County in 1872, In 1874 
the Maryland Assembly elected Governor Whyte to the U. S. Senate. He 
resigned to allow the Assembly to elect his successor. He had formerly 
served in the Assembly and as State Comptroller (1853-1855). Governor 
Whyte was a graduate of Harvard Law School, 

The former Governor was named for his grandfather, William Pink- 
ney, eminent Maryland jurist and ambassador to England under President 
Washington. Governor Whyte was native to and lifelong resident of Balti- 
more. 

We are indebted to the great grandson of former Governor Whyte 
for the portrait we publish here. He is Mr. Edward C. Whyte who is em- 
ployed by Allegany Ballistics at Cumberland. The portrait is one of four 
that Mr. Whyte has of his distinguished great grandfather. 
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Proclamation By Governor Whyte 


The following copy of the proclamation that established Garrett 
County is to be found at the Court House in Oakland in Book No. 1, 
Page No. 1, of the Land Records of Garrett County in the office of the 
Clerk of the Circuit Court. 

Proclamation by the Governor: State of Maryland, Execu- 
tive Department, “Whereas by an Act of the General Assembly 
of Maryland passed at the January Session Eighteen hundred 
and Seventy-two, Chapter two hundred and twelve, Entitled an 
‘Act to provide for taking the vote of the people for or against 
a new County in certain Election districts of Allegany County 
at the election to be held in the fall of Eighteen hundred and 
Seventy-two’ it is provided that all that part of Allegany County 
lying south and west of a line beginning at the summit of Big 
Back Bone or Savage Mountain, where that mountain is crossed 
by Mason and Dixon’s line and running thence by a straight 
line to the middle of Savage River where it empties into the 
Potomac River, thence by a straight line to the nearest point or 
boundary of the State of West Virginia: then with the said 
boundary to the Fairfax Stone, shall be a new County to be 
called the County of Garrett: provided the provisions of this 
Act as to taking census of the people and the area of the new 
County and the sense of the people therein, shall be complied 
with in accordance with the Constitution of this State. And it is 
further provided that the proposition for such a new County 
shall be submitted to the voters residing within the limits of the 
proposed County, as above set forth, at the Election for President 
and Vice President of the United States in the fall of Eighteen 
hundred and Seventy-two, and that the returns of such Election 
shall be made to the Governor, and it is also provided ‘that if a 
majority of the legal votes cast within that part of Allegany 
County contained within said lines shall be in favor of a new 
County, and the Governor is satisfied that the requirements of 
the Constitution and laws as to extent of territory and number 
of inhabitants have been gratified, and complied with, then said 
part of Allegany County shall become and constitute a new 
County to be called “Garrett County” and the Governor shall 
issue his proclamation to that effect and the inhabitants thereof 
shall henceforth have and enjoy all such rights and privileges 
as are held and enjoyed by the inhabitants of the other counties 
of this State’. And whereas the returns of said Election as held 
on the fifth day of November, Eighteen hundred and Seventy- 
two, have been duly certified to me by the judges of Election, 
and upon Examination of the Same, it appears that there were 
twelve hundred and ninety seven ballots for the new County and 
four hundred and five ballots against the new county and con- 
sequently a majority of the legal votes cast in that part of Alle- 
gany County within the said lines were in favor of a new County; 
And Whereas by the survey and plot (plat) made and returned 
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to me by the County Surveyor of Allegany County and by the 
Census taken and returned to me under oath and now on file in 
this Department. it appears that the requirements of the Con- 
stitution and laws as to the extent of territory and number of 
white inhabitants have been gratified and complied with, Now 
Therefore I William Pinkney Whyte Governor of the State of 
Maryland in pursuance of the authority so vested in me by said 
Act of Assembly, Do by this my proclamation, declare and make 
known that all that part of Allegany County contained within 
the lines above set forth, has become and is now constituted a 
new County to be called “Garrett County” and the inhabitants 
thereof shall henceforth have and enjoy all such rights and 
privileges as are held and enjoyed by the other inhabitants of 
the other counties of this State. Given under my hand and the 
Great Seal of the State of Maryland at the City of Annapolis 
this fourth day of December in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and Seventy-two. 

By the Governor Wm. Pinkney Whyte 


Jno. Thomson Mason 
Secretary of State 


ways, Schools.” It carried many 
fine pictures of the situation. 


Snowstorms Batter 
County in February 


The state roads department 
used fifteen plows, four bladed 


Two snowstorms hit Garrett 
County within one week and 
erased any doubt that the 
groundhog had seen his shadow. 
The second storm that began on 
February 19 brought 22 addi- 
tional inches of snow that was 
piled in massive drifts by winds 
reaching 50 miles per _ hour. 
Road crews. struggled  heroi- 
cally to keep roads open, but 
many were completely closed 
and some main roads were 
blocked at times. Some county 
road workers did not return 
home from Friday until Tuesday 
and got what rest and food they 
could in the garages at Oakland 
and Grantsville. 

Schools were closed from, Feb- 
ruary 21 through the 23rd. The 
Republican newspaper headline 
for February 24 read, “Worst 
Storm Since 1936 Closes High- 


trucks, five blowers, and four 
V-blade graders on a 24-hour 
basis. The county department 
had thirty-three plows, eight 
graders, six loaders and two 
blowers working around the 
clock. 





President's Message . . . 
(Continued from Page 222) 


The principal aim of these 
activities is to arouse new ap- 
preciation among our people of 
all that has helped to make 
Garrett County what it is today. 
This should make us ever mind- 
ful of the great opportunities 
which lie ahead. From our ef- 
forts should come progress and 
growth of this beautiful area 
which has often been called 
“The Little Switzerland of Mary- 
land.” 
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— Photo by Robert R. Sincell 

World War | veterans at 1969 Memorial Day observance in Oakland 
cemetery. Left to right are Dwight Ashby, Robert Garrett, Charles 
Graham, Reuben Collins, Percy Frantz, Francis Gower, Oscar Lee, 
Paul Turney, Robert Coffey, Roland Schrock, Earl Selders, Asa Lewis, 
Lew Cornish, Edward Lawrence, Ogilvie Halsey, Francis R. Shaffer 
and Jack Williams. Robert Martin was present, but unable to be in 


picture. 


“April, 1917 — We Were At War!” 


by Robert B. Garrett 








It was April, 1917. For three 
years we in Garrett County had 
been reading and hearing about 
the war in Europe. It did not 
seem, to mean too much to us. 
Few there were in our County, 
probably, who had relatives or 
interests in any of the warring 
countries, and for the most part 
our concern in what was going 
on at Verdun, Ypres and other 
war torn cities was rather 
casual. However, two German 
chauffeurs of the writer’s ac- 
quaintance, employed by sum- 
mer visitors, were understand- 
ably tense. One, still a member 
of the German army reserve, 
was recalled to the Fatherland 


for service. We never heard of 
him again. The other, a more 
mature man, was retained by 
his employer. He outlived both 
the European years of conflict 
and, later, our participation in 
what was to be known as World 
War I—which the world naively 
felt, after the signing of the 
peace treaties, would be the 
last great war. How pitifully 
hopeful we were! 

And now, with little warning, 
WE were at war! And the re- 
action? Perhaps it is due to the 
mellowing influence of the 
many years that have passed, 
but it seems to the writer that 

(Continued on Page 230) 
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Veterans’ Memorial Day 


Upon this mountaintop of hallowed ground 
We stand to honor comrades resting here, 
Whose memory recalls the bugle’s sound 

That called their sacrifice of all held dear. 


Across this blessed soil now moves the breeze 
Where summer sun lays gently wreath of light, 
While peace is echoed from the sheltering trees 
And Freedom’s torch shines on forever bright. 


—Walter W. Price 


Garrett County’s Honored War Dead 


Roll of World War I 





John Aronhalt 
Marshall S. Baker 
S. C. Broadwater 
Ralph G. Browning 
Allen Burdock 

Karl M. Calhoun 
James A. Chisholm 
Charles Samuel Carver 
Sherman B. Custer 
Dayton H. DeWitt 
James A. Edgar 
Orem Ray Engle 
Albert Moses Enlow 
Harry E. Enlow 
Owen Foster Friend 
Harold Friend 
Robert R. Glotfelty 
Pvt. Charles L. Harvey 
Pvt. William Hochman: 
Fireman 2c Henry Keiper 
Pvt. Eugene J. Kerns 


Pvt. 
Bvt: 
Intakes 
Byvis 
Pvt. 
Pave 
Pvt. 
BEV. 
Pvt. 
Pvt. 
LEAT bs 
Pie 
evi. 
ese 
Rvt; 
Rv 
Ric, 


Corp. Percy P. Kildow 
Pvt. John David Little 
Pvt. Grover C. Lohr . 
Pvt. David N. McIntyre 
Pvt. Charles T. Michael 
Pvt. John Henry Oester 
Pfe. Philip Pollidoro 

Pvt. James W. Reinhart 
Lieut. Davis N. Richards 
Pvt. F. N. Rodeheaver 
Pvt. Aris Calvin Roth 
Lieut. Playford N. Rush 
Pvt. Earl R. Savedge 
Pfe. Frederick L. Sellers 
Pvt. William P. Smith 
Corp. William C. Stanton 
Pvt. George H:.. Timmerman 
Pvt. Earl (Trimbly 

Lieut. Joseph W. Welch 
Wagoner Grant Wrightsman 
Pvt. John A. Younkin 
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April, 1917— . . . 
(Continued from Page 228) 


there was very little effort 
locally to evade military serv- 
ice. On the contrary, close upon 
the declaration of war and the 
eall for recruits for the volun- 
teer army, came enlistments in 
the various branches of the 
service—for the duration of the 
war. A few in the Navy, others 
in the Marines—many more in 
the Regular Army. 

One young Garrett Countian, 
employed in Cleveland, had no 
deep feeling about the war. 
However, now that we were in- 
volved, he felt he owed it to 
his country, his family and his 
ancestors who had served their 
country in other wars long ago, 
to enlist. Accordingly he re- 
signed hig job, brushing aside 
a promise of deferment, and 
returned to his home and ap- 
plied for enlistment. To his 
amazement and chagrin he was 
rejected because of a minor 
physical defect. He went to 
work, saved his money, had a 
necessary operation performed, 
applied again for enlistment 
and was accepted. 


Time went on. Contingents of 
young men were sent to the 
training camps as the Selective 
Service program began to func- 
tion. Eventually the tide of war 
turned in our favor. Finally 
came that unforgettable Arm- 
istice Day, November 11, 1918, 
and soon after the veterans be- 
gan to return home. All, that 
is, except 42 who died in the 
service of their country. Six- 
teen of these were killed in 
action; the others died of the 
deadly influenza -that swept 
through the cantonments and 


hospitals, and from other dis- 
eases. The total number who 
served was 704, of whom, 13 
were officers and one a young 
woman who served as an Army 
nurse. Seven were negroes. 
Private Philip Pollidoro, of Kitz- 
miller, was the first soldier kill- 
ed in action, July 15, 1918. The 
first officer to lose his life was 
2nd Lieut. Joseph W. Welch, 
killed in action, July 24, 1918. 
One of the very last, if not ac- 
tually the last to lose his life 
was Marine Corporal Percy 
Proctor Kildow, who had en- 
listed on May 1, 1917, and who 
was killed in action, November 
1, 1918. The Oakland American 
Legion post bears his name. 
The oldest man to enlist was 
Edgar T. Adams, of Dodson, 
who at the time wag nearly 52 
years of age. 

The men who enlisted in the 
Army served in its various 
branches, in many different 
divisions. Those enlisting in the 
Maryland National Guard served 
with the 29th Blue and Gray 
Division. Those in the Marines 
with the 5th and 6th Regiments 
of the 2nd Division. Those 
drafted into the National Army, 
comprising by far the largest 
number in service from the 
County, were for the most part 
in the 79th Liberty Division, 
principally in the 154th Field 
Artillery Brigade, the 311th 
Machine Gun Battalion and the 
314th Infantry Regiment. 


A number of citations for 
gallantry in action were awarded 
to the men from Garrett County 
1st Lieut. Charles Morris Sin- 
cell was awarded the 79th Di- 
vision Citation. 2nd Lieut. Orval 
L. Kline was awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross; French 
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Legion of Honor (Chevalier, the 
highest French award); French 
Croix de Guerre. Sergeant John 
W. Livengood was awarded the 
79th Division Citation. Corporal 
Percy Proctor Kildow, Marine 
Corps, was awarded the AEF 
Citation; two 2nd Division Ci- 
tations; French Croix de Guerre 
(silver star); French Fourragere. 
Corporal Parker S. Rodeheaver 
was cited by his Regimental 
Commander. Corporal Albert W. 
Thrasher was awarded the 79th 
Division Citation. Private Ist 
Class Clarence Joseph Rathbun, 
Marine Corps, was awarded the 
2nd Division Citation; French 
Croix de Guerre (bronze star); 
French Fourragere. Private 
John J. Boyer was awarded the 
164th Infantry Brigade Citation. 
James M. Horton and Clyde 
House were awarded Division 
Citations. Private Robert M. 
Rhodes, Marine Corps, was a- 
warded the 2nd Division Cita- 
tion; French Croix de Guerre 
(gilt star); French Fourragere. 
Private Charles T. Wolf was a- 
warded the AEF Citation. Sea- 
man 2c Oscar H. Lee was a- 
warded the Navy Cross. 


Perhaps Garrett County’s only 
professional soldier was William 
A. Rice, known as “Young Bill.” 
As a youth he enlisted in the 
Cavalry as a Farrier, serving in 
the Philippines during the in- 
surrection. As a member of the 
26th Infantry, he went to France 
with the First Division, the first 
troops to enter that country 
from the United States, early in 
1917. Later he was_ severely 
wounded, it being necessary to 
replace part of his skull with a 
silver plate. He was discharged 


about 1920 and returned to his 
home at Oakland, but his con- 


dition gradually became worse 
and he died in 1931 in his 50th 
year. 

Those who were killed in 
action or died of wounds or dis- 
ease are listed in our Honor 
Roll. Of the 704 who served from 
Garrett County, it was esti- 
mated in 1969 that only about 167 
were then still living. In the 
photograph of those who at- 
tended the Memorial Day exer- 
cises in Oakland that year, only 
17 appear, and since then at 
least two of those have died. 

0 


Centennial Commission 





Planning Special Events 


Acting upon the suggestion of 
Society president, B. O. Aiken, 
the County Commissioners ap- 
pointed a countywide Centen- 
nial Planning Commission to as- 
sist in planning suitable activi- 
ties for the observance of Gar- 
rett County’s hundredth, anniver- 
sary. Appointed to the commis- 
sion were Mrs. Gerald Glotfelty, 
McHenry; Aza Stanton, Deer 
Park; Mrs. Earle Shank, Kitzmil- 
ler Miss Alice Howard, Bloom- 
ington; Chauncey M. Friend, 
Friendsville; Dr. Alta Schrock 
and John Elliott, Grantsville; 
Joseph H. Welch, Mtn. Lake 
Park; Mrs. Robert J. Ruckert, R. 
Thomas Thayer, Allen S. Paugh 
and Richard M. Davis, Oakiand. 
Mr. and Mrs. B. O. Aiken are 
serving with the Commission. 


Mr. Harland C. _ Bittinger, 
managing editor of The Glades 
Star, explained that the edi- 
torial staff believed it more 
feasible to publish four enlarged 
editions of the quarterly maga- 
zine than a commemorative bro. 
chure to mark the county’s cen- 
tennial year. 
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— Photo by Lewis R. Jones 

Imprinted Spanish-American War souvenirs. On pitcher, Capt. C. 

D. Sigsbee, battleship Maine commander, Plate eagle holds streamer 
reading “Remember the Maine” and under shield is motto “E Pluribus 
Unum.” Battleship Maine, destroyed in Havana harbor, February 15, 


1898, is shown on mug. 


Spanish War Vets 
Of Garrett County 


By Randall R. Kahl 

We have found it more dif- 
ficult to compile information 
that will give a satisfactory ac- 
count of the service of Garrett 
County men in the Spanish- 
American War than for those 
who served in our later con- 
flicts. It is interesting, however, 
to note that the man considered 
the founder of our historical 
society, the late Captain Charles 
E. Hoye, is listed in service dur- 
ing the Spanish War. He was 
Private Hoye in Training Com- 
pany C, 3rd U. S. Cavalry, and 
later Sergeant Hoye of Co. H., 
U. S. Volunteer Infantry in the 
Philippines and retired from 
service as Captain Hoye. 


From our sources, including 
the Glades Star (Vol. 1, No. 32, 
Dec. 1948) we learn that on Ap- 
ril 16, 1898, Dr. E. H. Bartlett, 
of Oakland, who was a native 
of Cuba, addressed a_ public 
meeting at Offutt’s Hall, Oak- 
land, on the sinking of the bat- 
tleship MAINE in Havana Har- 
bor (which event is given as 
accidental in some _ accounts) 
and the war theme of liberating 
Cuba from Spanish rule. The 
doctor asked for volunteers and 
ferty men came forward to join 
Dr. Bartlett who volunteered 
along with Edward Taggart who 
was 79 years old. The immediate 
purpose of the meeting was to 
reorganize the National Guard 
for war service. 

A recruiting office was later 
opened, July 1, in the Glades 
Hotel for Company C, 1st Mary- 
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land Regiment. The following 
volunteers were accepted for 
service and joined their com- 
pany in Cumberland: Walter 
Mayle, Willis Hetrick, John Col- 
lins, Samuel Flowers and Geo. 
Bucher. Later Co. C recruits 
included Charles Brown, Bert 
Rabeck, Peter H. Redline, 
Charles T. Hoff and Charles W. 
Friend. Corp. Ray C. Friend 
and Pvt. Simon Myers were also 
in? Cos.G, 


Most of the Spanish War sol- 
diers from our county served 
in the 1st Maryland Regiment, 
which was stationed at Camp 
Meade, Pennsylvania, and, later, 
at Camp McKenzie, Georgia, 
and in the 2nd West Virginia 
Regiment. 

Col. D. T. E. Casteel served 
in the 2nd W. Va. Reg., and al- 
so as Captain, Co. E., 27th U. S. 
Volunteer Infantry during the 
Philippine Insurrection, 1899- 
1901. 


The last Garrett County sur- 
vivor of the Spanish-American 
War was William Alexander 
Chisholm, who died April 8, 1971. 
He had spent three years in the 
Army and was discharged on 
March 21, 1903, with the rank 
of sergeant. He served with the 
10th Infantry in Cuba toward 
the end of the war and in the 
Philippine Insurrection during 
1902 and 1903. 


In addition to the above men- 
tioned, we have been able to 
verify the following names oi 
men who served their country 
in this war: Peter Bickford, 
John O. Bosley, Frank Bowers, 


George Brown, Archibald J. 
Chisholm, James Dillon, Dr. 
John H. Dorsey, Charles E. 


Duckworth, Olin Francis Durst, 
Urban L. Durst, Ernest S. 
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Friend. Daniel Forebuck, Sam- 
uel Haddis, Layman A. Harvey, 
Scott Harvey, Josiah Kildow, 
Newton Mayles, James D. Mur- 
ray, Herbert L. Price, Martin L. 
Ralston, William Slaubaugh, 
James Stanton, Norman Sanner, 
Charles H. Shaffer, Joseph Tib- 
betts, Charles Troy, Arthur B. 
Wilson, Charles EF. Wilson and 
Tracy O. Winters. 


Cuba was established as a 
republic by a treaty signed be- 
tween the United States and 
Spain on December 10, 1898, and 
six decades later underwent a 
revolution led by Fidel Castro 
that destroyed the freedom it 
had achieved. On January 1, 
1959, the Castro Communist re- 
gime overthrew President Ful- 
gencio Batista who fled that 
country. In January, 1972, Pres- 
ident Richard Nixon stated that 
“Cuba is engaged in a constant 
program of belligerence toward 
the United States.” 

Ce a 


Society Presidents 


The GCHS was organized by 
a group of interested persons 
with Captain Charles E. Hoye 
as their moving spirit on Janu- 
ary 27, 1941, at Oakland High 
School. The Board of Directors 
later authorized a formal pe- 
tition to the Maryland Tax Com- 
mission for incorporation. This 
petition, from Charles E. Hoye, 
Bernard I. Gonder, Sr., and 
Edith M. Browning, was ap- 
proved on October 23, 1946, and 
the Commission certified incor- 
poration of the society as a non- 
profit corporation under the 
name of THE GARRETT 
COUNTY HISTORICAL SO- 
CIETY. 

The following persons have 
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served as presidents of the his- 
torical society. Their names and 
terms are listed chronologically. 
F. A. Thayer, Sr. (1/27-2/27-41), 
Capt. Charles E. Hoye (2/27/41- 
12/20/43), John W. Holman 
(12/20/43-12/7/45), Hon. Ber- 
nard I. Gonder (12/7/45-12/2/48), 
Franklin E. Rathbun (12/2/48- 
died in office 11/5/49), Miss Vi- 
ola Broadwater (12/9/49-12/12 
51), Paul B. Naylor (12/12/51- 
6/25/53), Jesse J. Walker (6/25 
53-7/8/54), Miss Edith Brock 
(7/8/54-6/27/57), John W. Hol- 
man (6/27/57-7 /31/58), Mrs. 
William W. Grant (7/31/58-6/ 
29/61), Lewis R. Jones (6/29/61- 
6/28/62), Harry ‘C. Edwards 
(6/28/62--6/27/63), W. Dwight 


Stover (6/27/63-6/25/64), Mrs. 
Robert J. Rueckert (6/25/64- 
6/30/66), Paul T. Calderwood 


(6/30/66-6/24/71), and Benjam- 
in O. Aiken, elected June 24, 
1971, at annual dinner meeting 
in Kitzmiller. 

O 


Our Historical Society 


(Reprint, Glades Star No. 1) 

On November 7, 1939, Mr. F. 
J. Getty, President of the Gar- 
rett County Teachers’ associa- 
tion, appointed a committee con- 
sisting of Marshall G. Brown, 
chairman, Merle Frantz and 
Miss Gladys D. Hamill, to study 
the possibility of forming a Gar- 
rett County Historical Society. 
This committee reported favor- 
ably to the formation of such a 
society at the regular Teachers’ 
Association meeting held at 
Oakland on November 12, 1940, 
and recommended that a gen- 
eral meeting be held, which all 
interested parties might attend, 
for the purpose of organizing 
a Garrett County Historical So- 
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ciety. 
This general meeting was 
held in Oakland High School 


on January 27, 1941, and the or- 
ganization of such a society was 
effected. The following tempor- 
ary officers were elected: F. A. 


Thayer, Sr., President; Mar- 
shall G. Brown, First Vice- 
President; Viola Broadwater, 
Second Vice-President; and 


Crystal Elliott, Secretary. A Con- 
stitution Committee, consisting 
of Captain Charles E. Hoye, 
chairman, Charles E. Barr, Wil- 
liam Browning, Truman Bitting- 
er, and B. O. Aiken was appoint- 
ed to draw up a constitution. 

The next meeting was held 
on February 27, 1941, at which 
time a constitution was adopted 
provisionally, and the following 
officers were elected: Captain 
Charles E. Hoye, President; 
Marshall G. Brown, First Vice- 
President; Viola Broadwater, 
Second Vice-President; and 
Crystal Elliott, Secretary. At 
this meeting F. A. Thayer, Sr., 
tendered his resignation  be- 
cause of ill health. Dr. Joseph 
E. Harned was later appointed 
as Treasurer, 

When the founders’ member- 
ship roll is completed, the So- 
ciety will be incorporated un- 
der the laws of Maryland. 

0 


Museum Acquires 


Rare Gun 


By W. W. Price 
A military musket made 150 


years ago as one of a U. S. Army 
government contract is now in- 
cluded in the Garrett County 
Museum collection. Mr. Totten 
O. Kimmell, former Mtn. Lake 
Park resident and county na- 
tive, gave the piece to the mu- 
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— Photo by Lewis R. Jones 


The 1814 Henkel Army Musket Given to Museum. 


seum. Mr. Edward R. O’Don- 
nell, of Loch Lynn, arranged 
for the gun to be delivered to 
Mrs. Lewis R. Jones, museum 
curator. Mr. O’Donnell provided 
the following information rela- 
tive to the acquisition: 
Originally made as a flintlock 
muzzle loader, the gun is a .69 
calibre. It has been modified as 
a hunting piece. The army stock 
was full length and the barrel 
was 40 inches long. Stamped on 
the lock and hammer plate is 
the name of the manufacturer, 
“D. Henkel” and the year of 
manufacture, “1814.” Two let- 
ters are imprinted in the top of 
the breech metal, “P” and “M”. 
Mr. O’Donnell stated that the 
letter “P” signified this gun had 
been inspected and “Proved.” 
He had no explanation for the 
letter “M”. Such weapons, he 
said, usually carried the letter 
“Vv”, meaning a certified inspec- 
tor had viewed the gun. 
Modified, the gun has been 
cut back to a 36-inch barrel and 
the stock cut approximately in 
half, but it still has the bottom 
socket to hold the wooden ram- 


rod. The ramrod is of hickory, 
but some army muskets were 
provided with metal ramrods. 
The flint firing device was re- 
moved and replaced with a prim- 
ing tube and nipple adapting 
the gun to percussion caps. 

The unusual gun has come 
down to the museum through 
four Garrett County families. 


The late Mr. Thomas Schooley, 


Mtn. Lake Park, remembered 
his father having borrowed the 
gun from its first owner (rela- 
tive to Garrett County), Mr. 
John Beckman, of the North 
Glade community. The elder 
Schooley borrowed the gun for 
hunting. Later, the gun was ob- 
tained by the Schooley family. 
Then it came into the Hamill 
family. Mr. Kimmell married 
into the Hamill family and thus 


the gun came to him. No infor- 


mation is available as to any 
use the old musket might have 
had in war. Its boom produced 
a cloud of black powder smoke 
and the flying ball was usuaily 
aimed at game. It might also 
have been aimed for sport at 
some target. 
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A World War I Corporal’s Diary 


By Parker S. Rodeheaver 


We sailed from New York 
April 25, 1918, on SS Karmala, an 
old freighter converted to trans- 
port duty. We landed at Liver- 
pool May 8, and were taken to 
camp at Winchester. We were 
on parade in London, May 11. 

We crossed the Channel from 
South Hampton to Le Havre 
May 12. While in camp at Le 
Havre we exchanged our rifles 
for those of the British type, as 
we were supposed to go into ac- 
tion in the British zone. 

Left Le Havre May 15, by 
train, arriving at Ellencourt May 
16. Several of us walked 6 miles 
to St. Vallery for a bath in the 
ocean, May 19. Signal platoon 
went to Brutelles May 25, for 
two weeks instruction in a Brit- 
ish signal school. We had a 
good time at school, but did 
not think much of the English 
chow. We left the school June 
13, rejoining our company at 
Harcelaines. 

We moved from Harcelaines 
to Maron in the famous 40 and 
8 cars, but we had only 31 men 
in our car. Don’t know what we 
would have done with an addi- 
tional nine. We moved into a 
French camp about five miles 
from Maron, and were there 
from June 17 to 25. We received 
our signal equipment while here, 
and had our first chance to lis- 
ten to FL. 

Hdqrs. detachment of signal 
platoon left Maron for St. Jac- 
ques the night of June 25, with- 
out signal equipment, traveling 
by truck. Our driver lost his 
way and got so near the front 
that we were turned back by 
MPs., but arrived at St. Jacques 


about midnight. We found some 
French dugouts to live in, and 
did our own cooking for a few 
days. One of the boys found 
several gallons of molasses in 
an old shack, so we thought we 
should have some pancakes. We 
had nothing but flour and water 
to make them, but managed to 
eat a few. We were in range of 
German shells here, and had 
some close ones occasionally. 
Details from the signal bn. took 
over the radio at Reg. Hdars., 
but soon called on us for help. 
We went to Hdars. July 7. Hoke, 
Clark and Nick became radio 
operators, and some of the boys 
became telephone operators. It 
seemed to be my job to look 


after the equipment. 

We moved to Manorville July 
10, and set up radio in the tower 
of an old Chateau. This was a 
nice place, and we had it easy, 
but good things can’t last for- 
ever, so we had to move to 
Bruley August 11. Our Division 
was relieved by the 89th. and 
the Germans gave the new boys 
a little gas party the first night. 
We went on to Landremont Au- 
gust 15, and replaced the second. 
We are near Nancy, and hear 
the Zeps. go over nearly every 
night, to bomb. They gave us 
one bomb one night, but it land- 
ed in a field and just made a 
hole in the ground. We were in 
this position during the St......... 
attack. We had to move into 
dugouts, but did not see any 
fighting. Some of the line com- 
panies were not so fortunate. 

We left Landremont about 8 
p. m., Sept. 18. Balance of the 
company left earlier, but signal 
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detail had to stay until relieved 
by incoming outfit. Seven of us 
started for Marbache, but Clark 
and Andy got separated from 
the party and spent the night at 
Millery. Balance of us got to 
Marbache, but did not know 
Where to find our outfit, so 
spent the night in a barn. Found 
balance of company the next 
morning, in pup tents, on a 
nearby hill. We finally got to- 
gether again, the sun came out 
and we got warm and dry again. 
It was raining when we left 
Landremont, and kept it up 
most of the night. Most of the 
outfit got passes for Marbache 
or Nancy while we were in this 
location. 

We left Marbache on foot and 
marched about four miles. We 
then took trucks and rode for 
12 hours, finishing up with an- 
other 2% hour march. It was 
then about 5 a.m. and we were 
going through some woods when 
we got orders to stop and try 
to get some sleep. Next day we 
moved a short distance and put 
up pup tents. We were near the 
front here, and could hear our 
own artillery quite well at times. 
' We heard the big barrage in 


preparation for the attack on 
Sept. 26, but did not know what 
was going on at the time. Four 
of us moved to Reg. Hdqrs. Oct. 
3, and set up our radio. Have a 
building, now, which is a big im- 
provement over pup tents. We 
are expecting to move forward 
at any time, as the boys in front 
of us are going forward. 

We moved a short distance and 
spent a night in some fairly de- 
cent barracks, then on another 
ten miles to a French camp site. 
We have a building here and a 
fire, and are quite comfortable. 
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Corp. P. S. Rodeheaver 


Moved on the next morning and 
crossed the old battle line. The 
former “no mans land” and 
quite a mess. We are now camp- 
ed in a woods that was in Ger- 
man hands only a few days ago. 
There is all kinds of German 
equipment lying around, and the 
signs on the trees are all in Ger- 
man. They have a regular dug 
out city in a valley near here, 
with concrete buildings, electric 
lights, steam heat and running 
water. Outside they have flower 
beds, concrete walks, rustic 
summer houses and furniture. 
We stayed in the Woods in pup 
tents for three or four days and 
then moved up to an entrenched 
position on a hill side within 
range of enemy shells. Passed 
our own light artillery on the 
way. Have about lost track of 
date and day of week, but believe 
this is October 8. 

Moved on to the ruins of a 
town near the front line. We 
understand that some of our divi- 
sion went into action this morn- 
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ing. This is Sunday morning, 
but you never would think so 
here. Nearly all the buildings 
here are completely wrecked. We 
saw our first dead Germans here, 
and have been told that some of 
our boys are lying on the hill 
just above us. 

Moved again last night, to a 
hill above a town that was cap- 
tured today. The Germans are 
shelling it now. Moved on next 
morning, passing through the 
town and going on to Fleville. 
Had a little trouble getting our 
signal equipment across. the 
Aire river, as the bridge was 
partly destroyed. We found a 
hand wagon on the road this 
morning, and have our equip- 
ment loaded on it. 

We ran into rather heavy 
enemy shell fire shortly after 
leaving Fleville. We _ learned 
later that our line companies had 
been attacked on this road eari- 
ier in the morning. We had con- 
siderable difficulty locating Reg. 
Hdars., but finally got there and 
set up radio in a ditch along 
road, using part of an old tele- 
Phone line for an aerial. We 
were soon driven out of this 
position by enemy machine gun 
fire, but located in a ravine 
where we had some protection. 
The Germans counter attacked 
several times, and we finally 
took our radio equipment back 
to Fleville. I returned to Regt. 
Hdaqrs. and spent the night. We 
were under shell fire all night, 
and there was ‘no sleep for any- 
one. Next day they moved PC 
back a couple of miles into a 
ravine on other side of road, and 
we got our radio going again. 
We still had occasional shells, 
but no one hurt. Clark was 
wounded the previous day, and 
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we never saw him again. Our 
captain and one of our runners 
were killed this same day, Oct. 
11. 

While we were in this position 
near Fleville we tried to run a 
telephone line across the hill to 
a dugout the enemy had built. 
We got caught in an enemy bar- 
rage while on top of the hill, 
and had a rough time of it for a 
little while. The line we had 
already laid was shot to pieces 
and we did not know where we 
were supposed to go, So We gave 
it up and returned to PC (Post 
Command). A couple of days 
later we were able to move PC 
forward to this dugout, which 
was not far from the position 
we held the first day of action. 
We left the radio back near 
Fleville, but have a TPS out- 
fit in dugout, and a lamp sta- 
tion on hill above. We had a 
rough time getting here, as the 
enemy had a plane _ spotting 
shots for their artillery and gave 
us quite a pasting. We have been 
here several days now, but I have 
lost track of date and day of 
week. The weather is wet and 
cold most of the time, and the 
mud is knee deep. Fritz sends 
over a bunch of mortar sheils 
every few hours, but all he has 
been able to do is throw mud 
on us. The line companies seern 
to be at a standstill. Most of us 
here at PC have diarrhea, and 
quite a number have been evacu- 
ated. 

Have learned this is October 
29th. The weather has improved 
and this is a beautiful day. We 
are still in the same position, 
just marking time. Starkweather 
went to the hospital two days 
ago, leaving Nick in charge of 
radio back near Fleville. We 
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have been expecting relief for 
some time now. I am feeling 
better now, but won't mind 
leaving here. 

We were relieved October 31, 
and moved back near Corney, 
then on here to Isilets. This is 
Nov. 5, and we have been here 
two days. Have had a hot bath 
and some clean clothes, but 
still have some cooties. We have 
learned that Austria has given 
up, and all feel that it will be 
over before we have to go back 
to the front. 


We moved to Pagny de Blanco 
Nov. 7, by truck, and remained 
there until the eleventh (Novem- 
ber 11, 1918) when we marched 
14 miles to a point near Neut 
Chateau. We learned about the 
armistice on the way, but were 
too tired to do much celebrat- 
ing. 

The fact that we had to put up 
pup tents in the rain did not 
help our frame of mind. Moved 
on next day to Goncourt, a dis- 
tance of 12 miles where we had 
barracks. Came on here to Soule- 
court today, another 8 miles, 
where we expect to stay a few 
days. Hope we get another bath 
soon, as the cooties are becoming 
quite a nuisance. Nick was look- 
ing in his shirt today, and found 
hundreds of small ones. Every- 
one is talking about getting 
home. Some think it will be 
soon, but the majority think it 
will be spring before we get 
there. We have nice barracks 
here, and a mess hall, the first 
since Winchester (England). We 
are all having trouble with our 
feet, due to so much marching 
It is clear and cold here tonight, 
(11/13) like November in the 
States. 


We did not stay at Soulecourt 
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as long as expected. Left there 
November 16 and marched to 
Montigny, a distance of 20 miles 
or more. It just about ruined 
all of us. Ottman, Williams, 
Nick and I had a good meal at 
the home of a French artillery- 
man, and slept in real feather 
beds. Sure was a treat. We 
moved on this morning (11/17) 
to Billot, and expect to continue 
the march tomorrow, if any of 
us are able to move. Have a good 
building tonight, but no feather 
bed. | 

Ilas been some time since I 
did any writing, and it is now 
December 16. Our Compary 
moved on to the town of Choil- 
ley. Our platoon went to Lan- 
gres for a big maneuver. Had one 
day in town, and had a good time. 
Finally rejoined the company 
here at Choilley, where we wiil 
probably spend the winter. I 
went to Chambery 12/2, on a 
7-day pass and had a swell time. 
We are drilling and going on 
maneuvers all the time now, 
working harder than we did be- 
fore or during the war. They 
keep us out drilling in the rain, 
and half of the boys have no 
place to dry their clothes. Our 
food is also poor. We _ are 
thoroughly disgusted with the 
whole business, but can’t do 
much about it. 


Our big maneuver came off 
Dec. 21. We were lucky and got 
to spend the night in our regu- 
lar quarters. The first and third 
bns., and the 326th. were out in 
pup tents. It was a miserable 
night, cold and raining, with 
high wind. The officers had to 
stay out also, and they sure 
did some swearing about it. I 
spend most of my time main- 
taining signal equipment. The 
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schedule this week calls for some 
close order drill, but I am go- 
ing to skip all of it that I can. 
Tomorrow will be Christmas, 
but it does not seem much like 
it here. Company is to parade 
for Wilson (President Woodrow 
Wilson) tomorrow. There is talk 
of our leaving here soon, but 
nothing definite. Captain Pat- 
ton got after our mess sarge 
and cooks, and there is a big 
improvement in the chow. (Cap- 
tain Patton became General 
George Patton of World War II 
fame. Ed.) 


The end of the year finds us 
still in Choilley, and it now 
looks like we will be here for 
some time. They have built a 
bath house, and there is talk 
of a mess hall and rifle range. 
Drilling goes on as usual, but I 
manage to miss most of it. Have 
had considerable trouble with 
rheumatics recently. We have a 
stove now, and have a fire when 
we can get the necessary fuel. 


The first week of the new year 
has passed and things are about 
the same here. Announcement 
of Teddy’s (President Theodore 
Roosevelt) funeral was read to 
us this evening. Had a bn man- 
euver today, and hear that there 
will be one for the division Fri- 
day. My foot is getting better, 
but have a sore back tonight. 
Nothing new about moving. 
Guess I will go for some milk. 
We buy it from a French fam- 
ily and make cocoa. We have a 
commissary here now, where we 
can buy some things to eat. 

January 19 finds us still in 
Choilley. The dope now is 
that we are acting as a reserve 
for the army of occupation. We 
have cleaned out and fixed up a 
place that was not being used 
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because water ran in it every 
time it rained. We took care of 
the water, and it is now a nice 
place. We have a stove and a 
fire most of the time. Stark 
and Nick have the radio set up, 
but don’t do much, business. 

Another ten days has gone by 
and we have heard that the regi- 
ment has orders to be prepared 
to move to embarkation center 
by rail around Feb. 7 to 14. It 
sounds good to us and we sure 
hope it is true. We have seen 
too much of this place already. 
Having some real winter here 
now. Cold and windy, with two 
inches of snow. Had an awful 
time with our stove smoking 
this morning, but have it fixed 
OK now. 

Still here in Choilley Feb- 
ruary 5th. but things are looking 
up. Have turned in all signal 
equipment except that carried 
by regiment. The French, mor- 
tars and one-pounders go in to- 
day, and kitchens Friday. Weath- 
er is cold and cloudy. 

2/7/19 Snowing and raining by 
turns today. Have now turned in 
everything, but kitchens and 8 
horses. 

Monday, 2/10/19. Moving post- 
poned until March first. Clear 
and cold past three days. 


2/19 (1919) Having field in- 
spection today, holiday tomor- 
row. The dope now has us leav- 
ing here March 4, and sailing 
about April first. Nick returned 
from pass last evening. Old 
Chisel Nose is sending some of 
the boys to Cousey with full pack 
because they were late for in- 
spection. He is about as popular 
as poison. 

We left Choilley February 27, 
and arrived here at Cerons Sun- 
day. Have been here a week 
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now, and like it much better than 
Choilley. Ottman, Williams, Nick 
and I have a room with a French 
family, with two double beds. 
Tihe French lady is cooking a 
big dinner for us today. 

April first finds things going 
smoothly here ‘at Cerons. Have 
been busy running new phone 
lines and fixing up the old ones. 
No drilling here, we have com- 
fortable quarters and a big com- 
missary where we can buy most 
everything. 

April 21. Time has_ passed 
quickly here at Cerons, and we 
are now ready for another move 
toward home. We are to march 
out of here at 9:30 tomorrow, and 
stop one night between here 
and Bordeau. Time of sailing 
is still in doubt, but a part of 
our artillery has sailed already. 

Miay 5/19. We left Cerons on 
schedule and spent the night at 
Caudaujac. Wednesday we 
moved on to entrance camp, 
where we had regular barracks 
and plenty of entertainment. The 
Salvation Army had exception- 
ally good cocoa and doughnuts, 
and we bought some real apple 
pies from an army cook at 40 
cents each. We went through 
the mill Thursday and on to the 
embarkation camp. Marched 
about five miles to boat Tuesday, 
crossing the Bordeau Bridge on 
the way. We boarded the Hudson 
(U. S. S. HUDSON) about noon 
and sailed about 5 p .m. We were 
supposed to sail at 3, but were 
delayed by some kind of argu- 
ment with one of the crew. Have 
had rough weather so far and 
have not made very good time. 
Think we are about one-third 
of the way across. 


May 8. Still on the ocean, and 
if the log is accurate we are 


about half way across. Some of 
the fellows think we will be 
in by Saturday, but I know bet- 
ter. Last year this time we were 
on our way from Liverpool io 
Winchester. One week from to- 
day I hope to be back in the 
good old U. S. A. There is quite 
a strong wind today, and the sea 
is running high. 

May 15. Still sailing toward 
home. Expect to see land to- 
morrow, and disembark Satur- 
day. We have only another 50 
miles to go, and making about 
ten knots. 

May 16. Sighted land a short 
time ago. Expect to dock this 
evening and unload tomorrow. 
Weather still good. 

May 19. Landed at New York 
Friday evening, Had supper 
served by Red Cross and then 
came out here to Camp Upton, 
arriving about 2 a. m. Went 
through the mill Saturday and 
had a rest yesterday. About half 
the company on some kind of 
detail today. I don’t know what 
date I left Upton, but our outfit 
was broken up there and 
I went to Camp Meade. We had 
a wait for train at Philadelphia 
and a Red Cross worker called 
Fike and he came down to the 
station to see me. Was dis- 
charged from Camp Meade, May 
26, 1919. 

(End of diary) 

Biographical note: 

The reference above to “Fike”. 
by Corporal Rodeheaver is to 
his brother, Fike Rodeheaver, 
who then lived in Philadelphia. 

My uncle, Parker Spurgecn 
Rodeheaver, was born at Deer 
Park, Maryland, January 10, 1892, 
the son of Jackson Christian 
Rodeheaver and Virginia Friend 
Rodeheaver. His mother was the 
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King George’s Letter to World War 1 AEF Forces 





daughter of Joseph Fletcher 
Friend, of Swanton. Mr. Friend 
served in the Civil War as a 
Sergeant in Co. K 3rd Md. P. H. 
B. 

Prior to service in World War 


I, Parker Rodeheaver was eMm- 
ployed by the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad as an electrician. 
He was an operator of the elec- 
tric generating plant which 
supplied electricity to the Deer 
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The Churches In Garrett County 


A series of articles 
by The Rev. Dr. Lawrence Sherwood and The Rev. John A. Grant 


INTRODUCTION 
by John A. Grant 


One of the things which 
stands out clearly when a per- 
son looks at a land map of Gar- 
rett County, is the _ Biblical 
flavor exhibited in the names 
of the various patents of land 
acquired by the early settlers 
of the county. These people 
came into the hills and glens of 
Garrett County with the ex- 
pressed purpose of making a 
home for themselves and their 
children. It is no wonder then, 
that one of the early patents of 
land would be called The Prom- 
ised Land, because it held forth 
the expectation for a future of 
security which only the posses- 
sion of land can bring. 

Not far from this patent of 
land is a small one known as 
Moses Smote the Rock, recall- 
ing the water which Moses sup- 
plied to the Children of Israel 


Park Hotel. 

' Following World War I, Park- 
er accepted a position with the 
Post Office Department in Wash- 
ington, D. C., as an electrician. 
He remained in that position 
until his early retirement in 1940, 
due to a service-connected dlis- 
ability. He died at Lakeland, 
Florida, in February, 1958. (Paul 
T. Calderwood) 


It is due to Parker Rodeheav- 
er’s sense of history that The 
Glades Star can reprint in this 
issue, a facsimile of the hand- 
written copy of a letter by King 
George of England to greet the 
Yanks who were coming into 
the Great War. 


when he touched the rock with 
his staff. Likewise, an _ early 
settler in the county was im- 
pressed by the fresh spring in 
a seemingly dry section of the 
Snaggy Mountain area. 

Much of the same feeling 
must have been contained in 
the heart of another settler who 
looked at the large trees and 
timber supply that first grew 
on the land before him. This 
was a tract known as Kindness, 
and it expressed not only the 
land as it existed at the mo- 
ment, but also what it could be 
in the future. It was well sup- 
plied with springs and a good 
limestone soil. 

The hills, too, carried names 
from the Bible. In the north- 
eastern part of our county there 
is a tract of land lying between 
Meadow Mountain and Savage 
Mountain known as Mt. Zion. 
A little to the southwest on the 
flank of Meadow Mountain is 
another known as Mt. Beulah, 
and to the southeast is Mt. Etna. 
There are two areas known as 
Mt. Nebo in the county; one a 
real steep hill, and the other a 
land with hills and glades. 

Moses’ brother, Aaron, is also 
remembered in the names of 


the land and streams of Garrett 
County. One of the tributaries 


to Savage River is known as 
Aaron’s Run. Not too far away 
from Aaron’s Run the Arch- 
Angel Michael is remembered 
in the small stream which is a 
tributary ston VOL ekRun .and 
Georges Creek. 

High on top of Backbone 
Mountain is a beautiful tract of 
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land which wag given the patent 
name of Bethlehem. This is in 
the southeastern part of the 
county; the obvious reference 
to Bethlehem of the Bible can 
not be missed. However, one 
has to dig into the scriptures a 
little deeper to understand that 
the patent known as The Bloom- 
ing Rose is also of Biblical ori- 
gin. Yet, when a person reads 
the scriptural reference, the de- 
termination of the early settlers 
to the county becomes very ap- 
parent. The 35th Chapter of the 
Book of the Prophet Isaiah be- 
gins with the words, “The wil- 
derness and the dry land shall 
be glad, the desert shall rejoice 
and blossom; like the rose it 
shall blossom abundantly, and 
rejoice with joy and singing.” 

After the first settlers began 
to realize the bounty which 
could be gained from the land 
of Garrett County, other names 
began to make _ themselves 
known in land patents. There 
is the famous piece of timber- 
land which touches on one part 
of the Youghiogheny River 
watershed called The Land 
Flowing With Milk and Honey. 
Its unexpected resources must 
have struck the early settler 
who filed the patent much that 
same way as the spies who re- 
turned to Moses in the 13th 
Chapter of the Book of Num- 
bers and described the land 
which they had seen. 


In somewhat the same fashion, 
the early settler who filed the 
patent called Paradise must 
have felt that the land which 
he took up was what he had 
been looking for over a period 


of years. Situated on the eastern 
slope of Hoop Pole Ridge, and 


running toward Deep Creek, it 


extended into the deep fertile 
soil of the land at the foot of 
the hill. The beautiful farms on 
this patent of land are a living 
proof of the vision seen by the 
early settler who first moved 
there. 

It is no accident, then, that 
many of the churches in Garrett 
County bear the names of the 
land where they are situated. 
The Blooming Rose church is 
on the brow of the hill that be- 
gins to drop down into the val- 
ley of the Youghiogheny River. 
In early times, when there were 
only a few families in the area, 
it must have been difficult to 
maintain a church. Yet, the 
families who did live in the 
area maintained a house of wor- 
ship and were faithful to the 
promise held out for all who 
have heard the Word of God 
since the time of the ancient 
prophets of Israel. 

By contrast to the high hill 
location of the Blooming Rose 
Church is Paradise Church. Sit- 
uated in a small woods, along- 
side a busy road, the traveler 
is upon it and gone again be- 
fore he has a chance to take a 
good look at this house of God. 
However, for those who have 
taken a moment to stop and 
pull into the parking lot, there 
is the rewarding sound of birds 
singing or the wind moving 
through the trees. Almost in- 
voluntarily one hears the words 
of the Psalm 46, “. . . be still, 
and know that I (am) God.” 

Mt. Zion, Mt. Beulah, and 
Bethlehem all catch the first 
light of each new day that 
comes to Garrett County. The 
churches built on these tracts 
of land speak for all of the 
churches which have _ been 
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Church of the Immaculate Conception, Kitzmiller 


The Catholic Church in Garrett County 


By Robert Browning Garrett 
(Conclusion) 


This little church, in the min- 
ing town of Kitzmiller, Mary- 
land, which lies at the very edge 


erected in Garrett County. Each 
one of them is the product of 
the congregations of worshipers 
who formed in the area. Mem- 
bers of the congregations bear 
the names of families whose 
roots go far back into the his- 
tory of the County. This gives 
them stability but does. not 
make them exclusive, because 
their doors are always open to 
anyone who desires to enter, 
pray, and sing the praises of 
God who has shed his bountiful 
goodness on the land called 
Garrett County. 


of Garrett County on the North 
Branch of the Potomac River, 
dates from about 1928. On the 
opposite side of the river is the 
Western Maryland Railway 
station of Blaine, West Virginia. 
This latter area is at the extreme 
northwestern limit of the Dio- 
cese of Richmond, Virginia, and 
when the church was built it 
was considered a mission of the 
Church of the Assumption at 
Keyser, West Virginia, which 
also is in the Diocese of Rich- 
mond. For many years, there- 


fore, it was served by priests 
from that church. In 1957, how- 
ever, Father Michael K. Carney 
at Oakland was given an assist- 
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Gun Battle At Swanton Post Office — 1925 





Swanton Post Office, 1925. Joseph F. Friend, P.M. 


Our story tells of sudden and 
deadly violence during a gun 
battle in darkness on an autumn 
night in the lonely mountains of 
western Maryland. It was fought 


ant in the person of Rev. Ger- 
ald LaPorta, and at that time 
the Kitzmiller mission was 
placed under the jurisdiction of 
St. Peter’s in Oakland. Father 
LaPorta served the mission un- 
til he was transferred, and Fa- 
ther Joseph Krach took his 
place. Some time later Father 
Krach also was_ transferred, 
which left St. Peter’s without 
an assistant. Father Regis F. 
Larkin, the present pastor of 
St. Peter’s, then began cele- 
brating two Sunday and Holy 
Day Masses at Oakland and one 
Mass, usually at noon, at Kitz- 
miller. 

The mines in that vicinity 
constituted the principal indus- 
try, but now for the most part 
they have been worked out, and 


between a then unknown bandit 
and a brave man protecting the 
United States Mail in defense of 
his life. The bandit had broken 
into the combination country 


“8 


the population has_ declined. 
Nevertheless, there remains a 
faithful Catholic congregation 
whose spiritual needs are well 
cared for by the pastor of St. 
Peter’s. The town of Elk Garden 
in West Virginia is located at 
the top of the mountain a mile 
or so south of Kitzmiller. For 
many years, from the _ early 
1880’s on, much coal was being 
mined in this neighborhood, 
and a small Catholic church in 
the town, served by priests from 
Keyser, ministered to the Cath- 
olics in this and the surround- 
ing area. As the mines became 
worked out, however, and the 
Catholic population declined, 
the little church was torn down 
and the church at Kitzmiller 
took its place. 
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store-post office building beside 
the B. & O. railroad tracks in 
the village of Swanton, Garrett 
County. 

The defender was Postmaster 
Joseph Fletcher Friend II, age 
56, whom everyone called “Joe”. 
The bandit was later identified 
as Henderson Hall, a negro 
from Jamaica and classed as a 
“Wanted Man” by Baltimore 
police two hundred miles to the 
east. 

The bandit had a white ac- 
complice, Ralph Anderson, a 
young man who lived with his 
parents in a poor shack near 
the top of Backbone Mountain 
that overlooks Swanton village. 
Hall had somehow made An- 
derson’s acquaintance and they 
had been seen riding freight 
trains on the afternoon of Sep- 
tember 17, 1925, and had passed 
through Swanton several times. 
After the event we will de- 
scribe, it was learned that the 
two had stopped on that day at 
a Wilt family home near Bond 
and asked for food which they 
were given. They were ready 
to rob the Swanton Post Office 
and went to the building about 
10 P. M. that night where An- 
derson was posted outside as 
lookout while Hall forced an 
entrance. 

Postmaster Friend did not 
see Ralph Anderson on the night 
of the attempted robbery, but 
he knew him and had helped 
the man’s family by furnishing 
food at different times to them. 
He also knew that Ralph An- 
derson was not of strong char- 
acter and did not try to find 
work. The Anderson family 
were newcomers to the commu- 
nity. 

Postmaster Friend had a fam- 
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Joseph Fletcher Friend, II 
(1869 - 1930) 


ily. One of the sons,: Lawton, 
was working in Philadelphia. 
Charles, another son, was a 
Western Union lineman who 
serviced the communication 
lines along the railroad and was 
stationed in Grafton. The Friend 
home was just across the tracks 
in the village within shouting 
distance of the place where Mr. 
Friend worked. But Joe Friend 
took his responsibility to heart 
and guarded the U. S. Mail and 
the store contents by sleeping 
in a room adjoining the main 
room used for merchandise and 
the post office area that was 
partitioned from the public. He 
was asleep there on that Sep- 
tember night. And on the night- 
stand beside his bed, the post- 
mister kept a loaded .38 cali- 
bre revolver and a flashlight. 
He had come to manhood ac- 
customed to guns and hunting. 

Railroaders and those who 
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live beside a busy mainline, 
know the tremendous noise 
made by great mallet steam en- 
gines and passenger trains roar- 
ing under full throttle up moun- 
tain grades. They are condition- 
ed to sleep to the accompani- 
ment of train whistles blowing 
for road crossings as they did 
then, and diesels still do, at 
Swanton on the famous Seven- 
teen-Mile grade of the B. & O. 
east-west line. And Joe Friend 
slept that night in 1925 within 
twenty feet of passing engines 
and trains. 

A noise strange to his sur- 
roundings awakened the _ post- 
master. He heard the sound 
again, just beyond his bedroom 
door; knew that someone was 
moving in the Post Office area 
of the large store room. He got 
up and stood barefooted in his 
long underwear. He was a big 
man, a six-footer, weighing about 
185 pounds. He lifted his gun 
and flashlight from the table. 
Joe moved toward the door in 
the darkness and fear was not 
part of his feelings. He opened 
the door and flicked on _ his 
light. 

Death flashed at him, with the 
roar of a gunshot and missed 
Joe by only a hair. A terrific 
blow struck the left side of his 
head. He staggered against the 
door jamb but did not go down. 
He fired at the other’s gun- 
flash and dropped his flash- 
light. He heard a gasping grunt 
and a body slam against the 
partition in the Post Office. 
Hot blood poured down the side 
of Joe’s face. He surged for- 
ward and leaped over the store 
counter. Now he faced the small 
window of the Post Office wall. 
The bandit shot again and 
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Friend’s gun blasted in answer. 
Joe rushed to the small window 
and began firing into the mail 
storage area. 

Another bullet from the ban- 
dit’s pistol slashed across the 
top of Joe’s head, tearing a 
bloody gash through his scalp. 
His revolver snapped on an 
empty shell and Joe dropped 
his gun. He now realized his 
enemy had stopped shooting. 
He plunged through the Post 
Office door and grappled with 
the other man. Joe’s hands slip- 
ped on his enemy’s_ blood- 
smeared throat and they went 
to the floor as Joe hung on. But 
his assailant beat the postmas- 
ter in the face with the butt of 
his empty pistol. Joe suffered 
this shock with the realization 
he could not overpower the 
other man. He stopped strug- 
gling and pretended to be un- 
conscioug and dying. The ban- 
dit wrenched himself upright 
and stumbled out of the build- 
ing. 

Gasping for breath and in 
awful pain, Joe Friend managed 
to get up and get to the outside 
door and fresh air. He began 
to scream for help. It came al- 
most at once. As a man ran 
over the crossing, calling the 
postmaster’s name, Joe knew 
that his friend and B. & O. 
agent, Wade H. Lohr, had come 
to his rescue. Mr. Lohr led the 
injured man toward his home. 
They heard nothing of the man 
who had so seriously wounded 
the postmaster. 

Mr. Friend’s family met him 
at the low bridge over Crab- 
tree creek and Burzzie Wilt was 
with Mrs. Estella Friend and 
the daughters. Burzzie Wilt 
boarded with the Friend family 
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and carried mail on Route 3 
into the Dry Run community. 
Agent Lohr told the others he 
would go to the railroad tele- 
phone and call the sheriff in 
Oakland. Swanton is’ twelve 
miles east of Oakland. 


The gunfire had awakened 
Olive Friend. She heard a man 
yelling. She shook Pearl, Mrs. 
Campbell, awake, saying, “Pearl, 
wake up! I think I hear Dad 
screaming!” Then Olive ran to 
get her mother aroused and to 
awaken their boarder. Mrs. 
Campbell now remembers that 
she was. barefooted and could 
not keep up with the others as 
they hurried toward the Post 
Office. 

Mr. Lohr’s message reached 
Sheriff Guy Yutzy in Oakland. 
The night trick telegraphers in 
the railroad towers were also 
alerted. Within less than an 
hour, Sheriff Yutzy arrived by 
automobile with deputy William 
Casteel and Dr. N. I. Broad- 
water, Oakland physician, was 
with them. Neighbors were al- 
ready at the Friend home. Men 
soon came from as far away as 
Oakland. They were armed, for 
the news had suggested that 
more than one bandit was try- 
ing to kill people around Swan- 
ton. 

While Dr. Broadwater exam- 
ined Joe Friend, the postmaster 
told the sheriff that he was 
sure at least one of his shots 
had found its mark. The officers 
went immediately to search for 
the gunman. 

Dr. Broadwater saw at once 
that Joe Friend must be hos- 
pitalized. He instructed Agent 
Lohr to request the railroad 
dispatcher to stop eastbound 
passenger Train No. 2 at Swan- 
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ton and pick up Mr. Friend. 
The doctor gave the wounded 
man medicine to ease his suf- 
fering and dressed the ruined 
eye and the bloody gash in his 
scalp. He knew that either 
wound could have brought in- 
stant death if it had varied 
slightly. He found that the pis- 
tol clubbing had broken the 
lower jawbone and _ suspected 
Joe’s upper face bones were 
fractured also. 


Mrs. Campbell remembers 
that only a short time passed 
until they heard the sheriff's 
car come over the _ railroad 
crossing and stop before their 
home. They went outside and 
found he had captured the ban- 
dit whom they now knew to be 
a negro of powerful physique. 
She recalls that the man’s fea- 
tures were rough and that he 
did not speak a word when 
shaken and commanded to an- 
swer the sheriff's questions. 
She says that Dr. Broadwater 
examined the prisoner. 

The physician found that the 
negro had been shot in the 
groin and Joe Friend said he 
was convinced this happened 
with his first shot. The doctor 
then stated that the prisoner 
had been shot in the head. He 
found no evidence that the steel 
jacketed bullet had come out. 
The sheriff and his deputy then 
started for Oakland with the 
negro. No one knew who he was. 

Preparations had now been 
completed for taking Mr. Friend 
to the hospital in Cumberland. 
Friends made sure that he and 
Mrs. Friend were put safely 
aboard Train No. 2 and they left 
Swanton around midnight. 

Mrs. Campbell remembers 
that most of the people returned 
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to their homes after the train 
left. But she says that perhaps 
as many as ten men stayed at 
their house to guard herself 
and Olive. They laid their re- 
volvers and pistols on the din- 
ing room table but stayed with- 
in reach of these weapons. The 
sheriff had recovered the ban- 
dit’s weapon which was a Ger- 
man Luger pistol. The Friends 
had it for several years. 

Deciding that his prisoner was 
critically wounded and knowing 
that he had committed a Fed- 
eral crime, Sheriff Yutzy trans- 
ferred the negro to Cumberland. 
Hospitalized and under Federal 
custody, the bandit’s wounds 
were treated by the hospital 
physician who found just how 
effective Joe Friend’s marks- 
manship had been. The _ post- 
master’s bullet had _ ripped 
through Hall’s face into his 
skull where it lodged near the 
base of the brain. The gunshot 
wound in the groin was serious. 
But Hall did not die. 

An account published in The 
Republican newspaper at Oak- 
land on September 24, 1925, 
stated that the “bullet which is 
still in his (Hall’s) head close 
to the base of his skull has al- 
most completely paralyzed him.” 
The late Dennis T. Rasche noted 
that Hall was kept in the Cum- 
berland hospital for about a 
month and then moved to the 
Allegany County jail. Mr. 
Rasche cited newspaper state- 
ments that Hall remained in the 
jail as a helpless imbecile. The 
prisoner was never brought to 
trial because of hig physical 
and mental condition. 

Ralph Anderson, Hall’s white 
accomplice, had fled the scene 
at the Post Office when the 
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gunfire erupted. He was cap- 
tured on the Saturday following 
the Thursday occurrence of the 
crime by deputy sheriff William 
Casteel and B. & O. police ser- 
geant E. W. Athey. They had 
found him hiding out in the 
mountain area near hig home. 
He was lodged briefly in the 
Oakland jail before he, too, was 
taken to Cumberland and re- 
leased to Federal authorities. 
From Mr. Rasche’s account we 
learn that “Anderson at first 
denied having any part in the 
affair. Later, in February 1926, 
he pleaded guilty to having 
helped to plan the robbery and 
to having acted as_ lookout.” 
When Anderson appeared before 
U. S. Commissioner Thomas 
J. Anderson (no relation), in 
Cumberland, his bail was set 
at $4,000. Unable to post bail, 
Ralph Anderson was remanded 
to the Allegany County jail to 
await action of a Federal grand 
jury. 

Postmaster Friend suffered 
the loss and removal of his left 
eye at the Western Maryland 
Hospital on September 27, 1925. 
He later traveled to Baltimore 
for the intended trial of his 
assailant which did not take 
place. He returned home but 
never regained his former 
health. He died about five years 
after his desparate struggle 
with Hall. Three long years af- 
ter the savage encounter at 
Swanton, the following entry 
was published in the Congres- 
sional Record, page 1859, Chap- 
ter 699, H. R. (Private No. 170) 
—An Act For the relief of Jo- 
seph F. Friend, Payment to: 
“Be it enacted by the Senate 
and House of Representatives 
of the United States of Ameri- 
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ca in Congress assembled, That 
the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he is hereby authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, and in 
full settlement against the Gov- 
ernment, the sum of $2,000 to 
Joseph F. Friend, of Swanton, 
Maryland, for the capture and 
arrest of Henderson Hall, a 
negro who attempted the rob- 
bery of the post office at Swan- 
ton, Maryland. Approved May 
Peel O28e: 


This was small recompense 
for the suffering and disability 
that Postmaster Friend sustained 
in hig struggle to protect the 
U. S. Mail, defend his life, and 
uphold the honor of his name 
and Government position. But 
this was Joseph Fletcher 
Friend’s creed as it had been 
that of his father, Civil War 
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veteran, Sergeant Joseph Fletch- 
er Friend I, who served his 
country with honor in Co. K, 
3rd Maryland Regiment, Poto- 
mac Home Brigade. Now, father 
and son rest together in the 
George Cemetery near Swanton. 


Note: The editor appreciates 
the privilege of revising re- 
search material provided for 
the story of Joseph F. Friend. 
The Glades Star’s ability to pub- 
lish the material came from 
personal knowledge and _ inter- 
views offered by Mr. Friend’s 
daughters, Mrs. Leroy Camp- 
bell and Mrs. Howard P. Low- 
man, of Swanton; the late 
Glades Star editor, Mr. Dennis 
T. Rasche; Mr. William Casteel, 
of Oakland; Glades Star associ- 
ate editor Mr. Paul T. Calder- 
wood and Mrs. Calderwood; the 
files of The Republican news- 
paper, and from the Congres- 
sional excerpt by Congressman 
Goodloe Byron’s office in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





The Story of a Family Industry 
“Melky Miller Maryland Rye” 


By Mrs. Benjamin O. Aiken 


Nearly a century after my 
grandfather, Melchior J. Miller, 
established a small distillery on 
a branch of Little Bear Creek 
about a mile southeast of Acci- 
dent, an accidental fire destroy- 
ed one of the last landmark 
buildings that arose from this 
family enterprise. The building 
was the United States Bonded 
Warehouse and it burned on No- 
vember 29, 1971. We believe the 
fire started from a high ten- 
sion electrical line nearby that 
was swung into contact by a 
high wind that day with the tin 
and wooden siding of the struc- 
ture. This building had stood 
for many years and was built 


to store and age the rye whiskey 
manufactured by M. J. Miller’s 
Sons Distillers. 

The first small distilling opera- 
tion was begun in 1875 at the 
farm owned by my grandfather 
on the Aiken-Miller road. He 
had bought the rather crude 
equipment for the business from 
a Mr. Joel Miller of Cove set- 
tlement. Grandfather Miller had 
come to this community as a 
boy of sixteen from Germany. 
He was born in Beisseck, Hes- 
sen Dormstadt, Germany, in 1833. 
His father had sent him to Amer- 
ica in 1849 to visit and work with 
his uncle, also named Melchior 
Miller, who lived then on a farm 
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U. S. Bonded Warehouses Miller Distillery No. 19 in 1897. Building 
on left was later razed. That on right stood until November 29, 1971, 
when it accidentally burned. 


in the Cove area and had emi- 
grated to America from Ger- 
many about the year 1832. Young 
Melchior was sent to study 
conditions relative to his fam- 
ily’s coming to settle here. The 
youth sent back a favorable re- 
port. 


In 1850, my great grandfather, 
Philip and great grandmother, 
(Anna Fisher) Miller, son Phil- 
ip Jr., and daughter, Elizabeth 
(Smith), came to the Cove com- 
munity from Germany. They 
established their home on a 
farm which they purchased and 
which is now known as the old 
Margroff property. Great Grand- 
father lived there until his 
death. 

My grandfather, Melchior, 
married Barbara Everlein, of 
Eckert, Maryland, in 1864. They 
lived in the Cove settlement for 
a short period. Then, grandfather 
bought the old Corbin West 
farm, known as a part of “The 
Woodland Acres,” from, Jermiah 
Durst, of Accident. They lived 
for several years in the old 
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West log house while timber 
was cut from their woods and 
sawed for their new house. The 
house was built in 1880 by Lewis 
Valentine and Henry Kahl, of 
Accident, who also had emi- 
grated from Germany. This is 
the house that is now our home 
and in which five generations 
of our family have lived. In 
our front yard can still be seen 
a small depression marking the 
basement of the old West home 
in which my grandparents first 
lived. 

Grandfather was not himself 
a distiller. He hired experts to 
operate his business. His sons, 
including my father, William, 
learned the trade from the ex- 
perts. 


The family industry was al- 
ways under strict Federal con- 
trol. The records show the busi- 
ness as registered “Distillery 
No. 19, Maryland District.” The 
original name of “Melky Miller” 
was applied to all bonded whisky 
manufactured later by the firm 
of M. J. Miller’s Sons, Distill- 
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Mr. and Mrs. Melchior J. Miller in 1877. 


ers, of Westernport and Acci- 
dent, Maryland. The _  firm’s 
brand name was “Melky Miller 
Maryland Rye Whiskey.” 

The original distillery equip- 
ment produced rye _ whiskey 
from mash boiled in old copper 
gooseneck stills with the al- 
coholic vapor condensed in a 
water-cooled worm. 


The stillhouse was later en- 
larged and equipped with a 
steam boiler to power a saw- 
mill and run the distilling oper- 
ation. A large mixing vat was 
installed with powered agitator 
to stir the steam-heated mash. 
As the mash ripened and fer- 
mented, it was passed through 
fermentation vats and pumped 
into cylindrical upright refin- 
ing stills. From the refining 
stills, the raw liquor flowed in- 
to an outside coil-type copper 


still which was cooled by run- 
ning water. There it was re- 





leased into wooden tubs called 
cisterns from which the barrels 
were filled. 


The mash byproducts were not 
wasted, but fed to a herd of bulls 
and other cattle kept in a farm 
barn and feedlot near the dis- 
tillery. This mash residue flow- 
ed into troughs from which 
the bulls and cattle fed and fat- 
tened. Each bull was chained 
to his own stall as it was not 
safe to let them run free. They 
stayed at their feeding troughs 
until fat enough for market. 
Then they were driven to the 
Cc. and O. railroad shipping 
point at Friendsville. 

Between the warehouse that 
recently burned and the distill- 
ery building a large boiler had 
been set up for providing steam 
to heat the warehouse, part of 
the bottling warehouse, and to 


serve aS an auxiliary source 
of steam when needed. 
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M. J. Miller’s Sons distillery and sawmill 
Adam Miller, William Miller, Dr. Boc Tell (gauger) and Phillip Smith. 


The warehouse used for boi- 
tling was torn down after the 
business closed. The main bond- 
ed warehouse that burned on 
November 29, 1971, was strongly 
built of native oak and chest- 
nut timber. Both buildings were 
covered with an extra siding of 
sheet metal squares. In the 
principal warehouse there was 
a center aisle above which a 
movable  block-and-tackle rig 
was installed. This provided 
the power to lift and move the 
barrels of whiskey which were 
hauled from the distillery in 
wagons for storing. These bar- 
rels were of charred oak and 
purchased from suppliers in 
Pittsburgh and Wheeling. The 
warehouse could store 1200 bar- 
rels in tiers of racks along the 
walls. New whiskey was always 


hoisted to the top tiers. The rye 


whiskey was aged for four 
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years in this warehouse before 
marketing. Barrels for bottling 
were rolled up a ramp into the 
adjacent bottling house where 
the whiskey was bottled in 
half-pints, pints and quarts prop- 
erly labelled with the brand 
and firm name. Some was mar- 
keted in stoneware jugs. While 
the industry was in full operation 
there were always from 800 to 
1000 barrels of rye whiskey 
stored in the warehouse for 
aging. 


In 1902, my grandfather sold 
the distillery to three of his 
sons, William, John and Charles. 
My father, William, was the 
distiller. Uncle John and Uncle 
Charles ran a wholesale and re- 
tail whiskey business in West- 
ernport, Maryland. The firm also 
sold its product to many estab- 
lishments in neighboring coun- 
ties and states. 





Bs 


in 1897. Left to right: 
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Sons of Mr. and Mrs. M. J. Miller 
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in 1907. 


Left to right are John, William, Rev. J. W., Frederick P. and Charles. 


Transportation presented a 
real problem. Large chuck wag- 
ons pulled by four horses hauled 
from 4 to 6 barrels of whiskey to 
Westernport and sometimes to 
Lonaconing over very bad roads. 
This was a load of 1600 to 2400 
pounds and the trip by a short- 
cut over the mountain occupied 
a long day. The team, would be 
rested for a day and on the 
third day after leaving Accident, 
the wagon would have been load- 
ed with coal and hauled back 
to the distillery. The coal, of 
course, was fuel for the boilers. 
In good weather seasons the 
haulers could make the trip to 
Oakland and back in a long day. 
The B. and O. station at Oak- 
land was the principal shipping 
point. However, some _ loads 
were hauled to the C. and O. 
station at Friendsville for ship- 


ment by way of the B. and O. 


at Confluence to Pittsburgh 
markets. The heavy wagons 
were replaced by strong sleds 
in winter when there was good 
sledding snow. Local farmers 
usually did the hauling and thus 


earned needed cash. 

The family industry at Acci- 
dent gave employment to quite 
a number of folks in the commu- 
nity. Regular employees operat- 
ed the distillery, warehouse and 
bottling house, ran the sawmill 
and fired the boilers and hauled 
the whiskey to market. Others 
hauled coal from local mines 
for fuel and drove the livestock 
to Friendsville for shipping to 
market. We need to remember 
that the Government kept gaug- 
ers on duty at all times. The 
distillery provided an important 
cash market to local farmers for 
their grain. 


The United States Internal 
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Revenue Service maintained con- 
stant control of all phases of the 
products used in producing 
bonded whiskey by M. J. Miller’s 
Sons. The firm was required to 
pay all Federal taxes and au- 
thorization from the IRS before 
it could sell its product and this 
was verified by cancelled tax 
stamps affixed to every contain- 
er. All whiskey produced was 
sealed in the warehouse by gov- 
ernment gaugers under serially 
numbered locks and a record 
made of each entry or with- 
drawal. No one, the owners in- 
cluded, could enter the ware- 
house or other locked and sealed 
areas without permission of the 
Federal agent. 


In only one instance do I re- 
member the government inspec- 
tor finding a lock seal broken 
that indicated unauthorized en- 
try. On that occasion the gauger 
promptly called the deputy col- 
lector of Internal Revenue at 
Cumberland. He came personally 
to inspect and to clear the mat- 
ter on his records. 


We mentioned above that the 
industry gave ready market for 
grain. This is shown on a De- 
cember, 1894, report of the 
Storekeeper’s Monthly Abstract, 
Form 88, U. S. Internal Revenue, 
of Mash or Beer. James H. At- 
kinson, storekeeper, reported 
then that Distillery No. 19, Dis- 
trict of Maryland (the Miller 
distillery), received 750 pounds 
malt, 5000 lbs. wheat, and 7750 
Ibs. of rye. Three fermenting 
tubs used 13,500 pounds of ma- 
terials during that month. 

It is of interest to know that 
the cost of doing business was 
not alone the paying of all oper- 
ating expenses for producing 
and marketing the rye whiskey, 


but included a natural loss from 
the stored barrels by evapora- 
tion. This is shown in the USIR 
Form 179 for June 30, 1904, cer- 
tified by Gauger W. T. Lakin. 
It shows. that permission had 
been granted M. J. Miller to 
withdraw 3 casks of rye whiskey 
from his warehouse on which 
he had paid the Federal tax. On 
these 3 casks, the tax paid was 
$121.99 and the gauger certified 
the total gallons as 110.9 with al- 
lowance made for 25.5 gallons lost 
(by evaporation) as measured 
against the original quantity 
gauged when the barrels had 
been first stored four years 
previously. 

And in addition to the im- 
mediate payment of the Feder- 
al tax on all whiskey withdrawn 
from the warehouse, the indus- 
try paid the annual county and 
State tax. A receipt, issued on 
August 27, 1919, by Garrett Coun- 
ty Treasurer J. W. Kimmell, 
showed that the property as- 
sessment was $8,496, assessed at 
a levy of $1.42 and total taxes 
paid of $147.94. Evidence of an- 
other tax on doing business is 
shown by the documentary tax 
charged for issuing a check on 
Garrett County’s first bank, The 
Garrett County Bank. It is also 
of interest to note that in that 
year (1919), 48 cents of the total 
tax levy was allocated for public 
schools. 


We have commented here on 
the cost of doing business. A 
product must sell for more than 
the cost of its production if a 
profit is to be earned and the 
industry continue in business. 
An example of one bulk sale of 
rye whiskey is shown in a let- 
ter from a Garrett County mer- 
chant. It follows: 
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H. C. STEMPLE — Dealer in Pure Wines, Beer, Liquors, 
Tobacco & Cigars. 
Railroad Station Gorman, Md. Gormania, W, Va. 


August 18, 1899 


Mr. M. J. Miller, Accident — 
“Enclosed find check for Bbbl wiskey, $69.10. Please ship me 
another Bbbl as soon as you can ship the same as the other. 
Yours Respct, 
| (Sig) 
| H. C. Stemple” 








Checks on Garrett County Bank, first in county, were No. 486, signed 
by M. J. Miller, founder of industry. No. 870 paid to Eli McMillan, Ac- 
cident harness maker. He was grandfather of Edwin M. McMillan, of 
California, awarded 1951 Nobel prize for Chemistry. Note IRS documen- 
tary 2-cent stamp on check No. 870. Check No. 158 bears firm’s name 
and firm’s signature on account in First National Bank of Friendsville. 
This bank purchased outright by First National Bank of Oakland, April 
2, 1960. 
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The average whiskey barrel 
held about 45 gallons. This 
would average the gallon price 
on the above sale by the Miller 
firm at $1.53. This barrel of 
whiskey had been produced in 
1895 and earned nothing for the 
firm for four years until its sale 
in 1899. And if we remember it 
had lost 8 gallons by evapora- 
tion, then the potential profit 
to the firm had been reduced 
$13 by the time it was sold. 
Based on today’s approximate 
rye whiskey prices for 4-Year 
Bonded quality, the above sale 
might be estimated as costing a 
merchant such as Mr. Stemple 
the tidy sum of $900.00. One can 
see here that the nature of the 
business has changed remark- 
ably during the last 70 years! 
But of course in comparison, the 
cost of production rose in pro- 
portion during the past seven 
decades. 

The proof quality of the rye 
whiskey was determined by 
testing each barrel with a cop- 
per “thief” which baled out a 
small amount through the 
bunghole to be poured into the 
upright copper tube of the hy- 
drometer set. The firm’s device 
that we have preserved was 
that patented for the industry 
on October 16, 1866, by G. Tag- 
liabue, of New York. Our hy- 
drometer bulb had sealed within 
it the certificate of the USIR 
signed by J. M. Wilson, Series 
of 1899. Attached to the outside 
of the copper tube is a standard 
thermometer and testing was to 
be carried out at 60 degrees F. 
The whiskey sample was re- 
leased from the “thief” into the 
tube and the hydrometer bulb 
lowered into it. A scale on the 
neck of the bulb marked the 
level of floating and this gave 


the reading of the percent 
“proof” (alcoholic content) of the 
distilled spirit. This principle is 
used by garage attendants for 
testing the freezing point of 
antifreeze solutions. 

You may wonder how official 
gaugers determined the quanti- 
ty of whiskey within a barrel. He 
used a wooden stick with a 
printed scale and lowered this 
into the barrel. This device had 
been invented by Eli S. Prime 
in 1878 and patented as a “Want- 
age” scale which was accepted 
by the Internal Revenue office 
as a standard gauge. This same 
method is used by the gasoline 
storage industry. 

The passage of the Volstead 
Act by Congress brought our 
family industry to a close. All 
of the bonded stock in the Acci- 
dent warehouse was removed 
to a Cumberland distillery un- 
der government control. This 
occurred by 1920 and it also 
meant a severe financial loss 
to the firm of M. J. Miller’s 
Sons. We might mention here 
that in addition to the former 
retail and wholesale liquor busi- 
ness of this firm in Westernport, 
that the firm operated several 


coal mines in the Georges Creek 


valley. 

My grandparents and parents 
were interested in community 
activities and concerned for the 
welfare of others as well as their 
relatives. They gave encourage- 
ment and help to many people. 
Great grandfather Philip and 
great grandmother Anna lived 
on the Margroff farm until he 
died. Then she went to live 
with her son, Melchior J., my 
grandfather, until her death in 
1886 at age 87. 

(To be continued in the June 
issue of The Glades Star.) 
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JOHN WORK GARRETT 


(1820-1884) 


The County is named for him. The photogranh is by 
courtesy of his great grandson, Mr. Harrison Garrett, 
Chairman of the Board, Robert Garrett & Sons, Baltimore, 
Md. This rare photograph was first published in The 
Glades Star in June, 1970, with a biographical article, 
“John Work Garrett — Mr. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad,” 
by Robert B. Garrett, associate editor. Mr. Garrett was 
President of the B & O RR from 1858 until 1884. He died 
at Deer Park in Garrett County and is buried at Baltimore. 
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Doorway To A Continent 


by Walter W. Price 


Garrett County’s people at 
the threshold of the new cen- 
tury can remember that their 
ancestors saw a doorway open- 
ed to the heart of the American 
continent. It was the rude route 
cut through the towering forests 
by General Braddock’s army 
which passed through the north- 
ern part of this most western 
and largest county in Maryland. 

The next important road 
roughly paralleled the old Brad- 
dock way and had three names 
— The Cumberland Road, The 
National Pike and the “Old 
Pike.” It was the first road 
built by Federal funds. A 
veritable stone boulevard, over 
it poured a river of emigrants, 
droves of livestock, and trains 
of Conestoga freight wagons. 
But not all of these travellers 


hurried toward America’s 
promised land beyond our 
mountains. Many stayed _ to 


make homes and to leave their 
descendants to present Garrett 


County. 

Another century passed. The 
Cumberland Road had _ been 
paved and was designated U.S. 
Route 40, and motor vehicles 
had replaced horses and oxen 
for power. Today sees a new 
era in transportation beginning 
with the building of the Nation- 
al Freewey through the rugged 
terrain of Garrett County. The 
doorway must be widened for 
tomorrow’s multitudes. 

The town of Grantsville, in- 
corporated in 1864, and the com- 
munities along the general route 
of the Old Pike may be thought 
of as bridges between past and 
present. The village of “Old 


Grantsville”’ sprang up _ after 
1770 near the Braddock Road, 
about one quarter mile south of 
the site of present Grantsville, 
but with the construction of the 
Cumberland Road, some dozen 
houses were moved to where 
the town now stands. Only two 
of these houses are standing to- 
day. 

The old Winterberg Log 
House (stagecoach stop) was 
built in 1820 soon after new 
Grantsville was started. It was 
moved to the Penn Alps grounds 
in 1966 and restored for spinning, 
weaving and pottery demonstra- 
tions. Just east of the Casselman 
stone arch bridge, a National 
Landmark, is Stanton’s_. mill 
built in 1797. The history of the 
bridge is reviewed by Miss Viola 
Broadwater and Mr. Harry C. 
Edwards elsewhere in this issue 
of The Glades Star. 


Grantsville became a center 
of business, professional, social 
and religious life. It still reflects 
something of the pioneer era. 
The people in this area are in- 
terested in their history and co- 
operate to restore, preserve and 
interpret the early aspects of 
their heritage. A living link in 
this history is the Casselman 
Hotel in the center of the town. 

Casselman Hotel was built by 
Daniel Grant, an English en- 
gineer, and the town bears his 
name. The great stone tavern 
was built for Solomon Sterner 
who opened it in 1824. During 
succeeding years the _ place 
changed hands several times. Mr. 
Joel B. Miller bought the hotel 
in 1866 from Sterner. Its history 
came full circle in 1964 when 


Joel Miller’s great grandson, Ivan 
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Stone House Inn 
at Little Meadows 
on the National 
Road. Built about 
1818 by Jesse Tom- 
linson to replace 
his log inn, the “red 
house on the brink 
of Braddock Road”, 
and site of first 
post office west of 
Cumberland. Stil! 
in use as a private 





J. Miller, purchased the facility 
and he continues to operate it 
for the public. 


Generations of families have 
called Grantsville their home. 
Their relationship to the area 
is apparent in the book JOEL 
B. MILLER HISTORY written 
from extensive research by Dr. 
Alta E. Schrock and Olen L. 
Miller and published in 1960 by 
the Joel B. Miller Book Com- 
mittee. Its range embraces 503 
families who are recorded in the 
book as a fitting monument of 
the concern for origins and con- 
tributions they made to northern 
Garrett County. It is a testimony 
to deep religious faith, individual 
craftsmanship and _ inventive 
change directed toward good 
stewardship of environment by 
the people. 

Penn Alps, previously mention- 
ed, is a landmark very much 
alive. This enterprise is housed 
in an 1818 log structure nearby 
the historic stone arch bridge 
and grist mill. It was once a 
stagecoach stop on the Cumber- 
land Road. The log inn, accord- 
ing to Scharf, was built by Jesse 
Tomlinson to whom we refer 
later. He also built a two-story 


residence. 


building adjacent which housed 
a country store and the second 
post office west of Cumberland 
which was moved there from 
Tomlinson’s Stone House Inn on 
January 6, 1834. A series of inn+ 
keepers operated this inn for 
many decades until the Stantons 
took it over as a private resi- 
dence in 1862. Dr. Schrock, 
founder and executive secretary 
of Penn Alps, Inc., told me that 
her group purchased the inn as 
“The Arlington.” It had previous- 
ly been called “Dixie Tavern” 
and “Little Crossings.” 

This article is based upon re- 
search and articles from the pub- 
lished work edited by Dr. 
Schrock. Her professional field 
is biology which she teaches at 
Frostburg State College. I would 
be quite remiss not to point out 
her contributions to regional his- 
tory. Dr. Schrock is also execu- 
tive director of Springs Histori- 
cal Society in Springs, Pa., just 
north of Grantsville and curator 
of its museum. She edits the 
Society’s publication, The Cas- 
selman Chronicle. Another or- 
ganization, the Council of the 
Alleghenies, depends upon Dr. 

(Continued on Page 273) 
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President’s Message 


By Benjamin O. Aiken 

It is my pleasure to express 
appreciation to all those who 
have been so active in promot- 
ing and planning for our Cen- 
tennial Year celebrations. 

The annual banquet of the 
Historical Society is arranged 
for June 29, Thursday, in the 
fire hall at Grantsville. Vice 
President Randall R. Kahl has 
been head of this committee. 
The banquet will be given at 
6:30 P. M. and a menu of roast 
beef at $2.75 per plate will be 
served. We will have a guest 
speaker and musical entertain- 
ment for this important event 
and anticipate a large group in 
attendance. 

We congratulate those on the 
Centennial Planning Commis- 
sion and members of the His 
torical Society for their fine 
planning work. The special work 
of the Oakland-Mt. Lake Park 
Lions Club in organizing to 
sponsor the Autumn Glory Fes- 
tival is described in detail in this 
issue of The Glades Star. We 
are most encouraged with the 
strong interest that the Club is 
taking for the success of the big 
event of the year. 

The music departments of the 
high schools have our thanks 
for their program planning 
which will include their bands 
and choral groups. The _ pro- 
grams for the Southern Junior- 
Senior High School bands re- 
cently carried a fine introduc- 
tion to the events related to 
Garrett County’s Centennial 
celebration. 

It is my strong desire to have 
al] of the civic and business or- 
ganizations throughout Garrett 
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County take active part in the 
celebration. This is a splendid 
opportunity for everyone to de- 
velop special community dis- 
plays of historical material. And 
it would be fine to have them 
develop individual programs to 
commemorate our Centennial. 
a a -O 


Autumn Glory Festival 
Sponsored by Lions Club 


At a regular meeting of the 
Oakland-Mt. Lake Lions Club 
on Monday, February 21, the 
Lions Club voted to assume the 
sponsorship of the Autumn 
Glory Festival. The Club was 
approached earlier this year by 
the Deep Creek-Garrett County 
Promotion Council for the spon- 
sorship in order to provide the 
necessary manpower to carry on 
this major annual project. 

The initial Club action was to 
appoint a Steering Committee 
with William Goldsborough as 
chairman; Lewis R. Jones, vice 
chairman; Joseph Welch, secre- 
tary and Earl Clark as treasurer. 


ings and the following working 
committee chairmen are now 
functioning: Kick-off Dinner 
(Friends of Garrett County) R. 
Thomas Thayer; Food Service, 
Robert Proudfoot; Publicity, 
Ernest Gregg; Motor Cycle 
Events, Milford Beckman; An- 
tique Car Show, William, Welch; 
Carnival, Tom Kuhn; Fiddlers’ 
Contest, Cecil Kight; Banjo Con- 
test, James Simms; Adult 
Dance, Paul W. Hoye; Teen 
Sock Hop, Wayne Johnson; 
Delbert Gnegy and 
co-chairmen. 


Pageant, 
Charles Briner, 


The agenda for the Festival 
now includes four days of events 
beginning Wednesday, October 
11 and extending through Sun- 


This group began weekly meet- 
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day, October 15. Following the 
Kick-off banquet, October 11, a 
High School football game is 
scheduled for October 12. The 
same Thursday (October 12) will 
offer the adult dance in thie 
American Legion hall with Wal- 
ly Ginger’s orchestra, and 
the teen dance to be held in 
the armory. The Autumn Glory 
parade is scheduled for Satur- 
day, October 14, at 2:00 p.m. in 
Oakland. An outstanding public 
event will be held at the Mce- 
Henry fair grounds on Sunday, 
October 15, where there will be 
a bull roast, an antique car show, 
and the _ exciting motorcycle 
racing matches. 

The 1971 Autumn Glory Festi- 
val Queen, Miss Judy Rounds, 
will have an important part in 
advertising the colorful event 
for this year. She will attend 
three regional festivals before 
the local celebration and rep- 
resent us at the Buckhannon 
strawberry festival, the King- 
wood buckwheat festival, and 
the Elkins forest festival. 

The selection of our 1972 
Autumn Glory Festival Queen 
as in the past will be from al- 
ternate high schools and_ this 
honor goes to Southern Garrett 
County Junior-Senior High 
School for this centennial year. 
The new queen is scheduled to 
be crowned by Miss Maryland 
as part of the Autumn Glory 
Pageant program. 

a 


Snecial Notice! 


Society membership dues for 
the ensuing year (July 1, 1972 
to June 30, 1973) will be due as 
of July 1. 

We urge all members who 
owe dues to pay them at once 
and not wait to receive a notice 
in the mail. This will save your 
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Society a substantial amount in 
postage. 

We also want to again remind 
all members (including Life 
members) that to defray the 
cost of printing the large Cen- 
tennial issues of The Glades 
Star that we are asking all to 
contribute just one dollar ($1) 
for the year 1972. 

Please hand your dues and 
the Centennial dollar to the 
Ruth Enlow Library in Oakland 
or Grantsville, or mail to the 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. 
Paul T. Calderwood, P.O. Box 
3026, Deer Park, Md. 21550. 

In the face of ever rising costs 
both in printing and the mailing 
of your quarterly magazine, 
your Society is going to continue 
your dues at the same rate for 
the coming year. 

S aEEEEEUEEEEEEEEIEREEenemeeneeeeeemeen © Semmeneeetiioed 


“Tre Glades Star” Now 
Available At Your Bank 


Have you sometimes wonder- 
ed where to get extra copies of 
Garrett County’s magazine of 
history? Try your bank! We are 
most appreciative that The Gar- 
ret National Bank and The First 
National Bank of Oakland now 
offer The Glades Star for sale 
at their offices in Garrett and 
Allegheny counties. 

The magazine continues on 
sale at the Ruth Enlow Library 
in Oakland and  Grantsville. 
Merchants and business places 
in other locations cooperating 
in selling The Glades Star in- 
clude Opel’s Long Stretch Mar- 
ket on Route 40, Martin’s Store 
in Mt. Lake Park, Englander’s 
and Proudfoot’s pharmacies and 
Oakland Stationery store in 
Oakland, Penn-Alps restaurant 
and Yoder locker Plant at 
Grantsville. Other sales outlets 
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are being contacted by the 
staff to serve the summer tour- 
ist trade. 

The new display card you will 
see where The Glades Star is 
sold was designed and typeset 
by Mr. James Nordeck of The 
Sincell Publishing Company in 
attractive blue printing on 
white stock. It invites the pub- 
Licito: 

“Read THE GLADES 
STAR - Limited Centennial Edi- 
tions - 75 cents each. Four 
Special Issues for March, June, 
September and December 1972. 
Published by the Garrett Coun- 
ty Historical Society to Cele- 
brate 100 Years of County His- 
tory.” 





Back Issues Available 


The first issue of The Glades 
Star was published in March 
1941. Since then three volumes 
have been completed. A volume 
consists of 36 issues, spanning a 
period of approximately nine 
years. 


The first volume covers the 
period from, March 1941 to De- 
cember 1949. Twelve issues of 
this volume are out of print as 
follows: #1, March 1941; #2 July 
1941; #3 October 1941; #4 De- 
cember 1941; #22 June 1946; #23 
September 1946; #24 December 
1946; #25 March 1947; #26 June 
1947; #28 December 1947; #29 
March 1948 and #31 September 
1948. Many available copies are 
in short supply. 

The second volume covers the 
period from March 1950 to March 
1960. Two issues of this volume 
are out of print as follows: #2 
June 1950, and #3 September 
1950. 


The third volume covers the 
period from June 1960 to March 


a 7 -- 
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1969. One issue of this volume 
is out of print; #2 September 
1960. 

The fourth volume is from 
June 1969 to the present. All 
the back issues are available. 

All back issues of The Glades 
Star are 50c each, except the 
1972 issues (centennial issues) 
which are 75c each. 

Anyone desiring back issues 
should call or write to the Cor- 
responding Secretary, Mrs. Paul 
T. Calderwood, P.O. Box 3026, 
Deer Park, Md. 21550. Telephone 
(301) 334-2877. 


Help Your Society: 


Become a Member! 


By Paul T. Calderwood 

The Society takes this oppor- 
tunity through its official publi- 
cation to emphasize that all inter- 
ested persons are invited to be- 
come members. 

The Society’s strength is re- 
flected by the number of mem- 
bers enrolled and we are always 
striving to increase our member- 
ship to make the Society a more 
potent force regarding histori- 
cal aspects of the county. This 
centennial year is one in which 
help is particularly needed as 
the financial resources of the 
Society are being taxed to take 
part in the Centennial celebra- 
tion. 

In the face of general rising 
costs, we are maintaining the 
fees for membership at the 
present rates for the ensuing 
year. These are, for regular joint 
member (husband and wife) $3 
per year; for regular single mem- 
bership, $2 per year, and for the 
special life membership, $20. 

Members receive the four is- 
sues of The Glades Star yearly 
(husband and wife as joint mem- 
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bers receive only four issues.) 
Regular memberships are On a 
yearly basis from July 1 through 
June 30. 

Please join by handing your 
remittance to the Ruth Enlow 
Library in Oakland or Grants- 
ville or by mailing to the Cor- 
responding Secretary, Mrs. Paul 
T. Calderwood, P.O. Box 3026, 
Deer Park, Md. 21550. 

—_——______ 


Letters of Interest 


The following letter to As- 
sociate Editor Paul T. Calder- 
wood is a fine example of read- 
er response: 


“Dear Mr. Calderwood—Thank 
you so much for the March 
1944 copy of Glades Star with 
the reference to Kendall. I ap- 
preciate your research and am 
enclosing a small donation to 
Glades Star. I enjoy it so much. 
I also received the extra edition 
of the March 1971 issue which. 
had reference to the Veterans 
of the War of 1812 and mention- 
ed my great, great grandfather, 
Sgt. Robinson Savage. I had 
sent my copy to my brother in 
California. We moved to Ken- 
dall about 1907 or 8 (1908) I 
think. I was a small child. 


“The Kendalls bought the tim- 
ber from my parents’ farm near 
Sang Run and were recruiting 
men to work in their large saw- 
mill. So my Father rented our 
farm to a neighbor and we lived 
in Kendall about 2 years. It was 
quite a thriving town on the 
banks of the Yough river. There 
was a school and church, a 
company store with post office 
in back, a large boarding house 
and some smaller ones. My 
mother operated one of them. 

“J. C. Kendall was superin- 
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tendent of the mill and many 
stories were told of his terri- 
ble temper. If anything went 
wrong he would snatch off his 
old soft black felt hat and bite 
the brim. Then throw it down 
and jump over it several times. 
The men called him “The Old 
Man.” But he wasn’t really old. 
He married a beautiful young 
lady, a Miss McCullogh (sp) 
from Friendsville while we liv- 
ed there. There was an epidemic 
of typhoid one year and he did 
all he could for the sick and 
for the families of the bereaved. 
So he had a tender heart, too. 


“After we left (Kendall) we 
sold our farm and moved to Fla. 
(Florida) and I never knew 
what happened to the town. 
I guess it is a ghost town now. 
Names I remember are Ray- 


beck, Langford, Lowman, 
Campbell, Burke, Riley, Staf- 
ford, McFarland and McCul- 


lough. I never went back and 
had a very busy life and didn’t 
keep in touch. But I think that 
as we grew older we have a 
nostalgia for our home land. I’ve 
always missed the hills and 
many other things. Capt. Char- 
les Hoye, founder of the His- 
torical Society of Garrett Co. 
(County) married my _ great 
aunt, Miss Hallie Savage. 

they left for the Philippines 
where they lived for years. I 
barely remember their wedding. 
Their 3 children were born in 
the Philippines (sp) and live in 
California now. After Aunt Hal- 
lie’s death, he (Captain Hoye) 
married a Miss Ellen Mason. 
Thank you again for the trouble 
you have taken to send me the 
copies. Sincerely.”— Mrs. J. P. 
Scales, 105 Hillside Avenue, Al- 


bany, Ga. 31705. 
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Casselman Bridge Re-cap 


By Harry C. Edwards 

In 1953 negotiations were 
started in order to obtain State 
funds to restore the historic 
stone arch bridge over the Cas- 
selman River at “Little Cross- 
ings” (Grantsville) for  pos- 
terity. 

In 1955 the work was com- 
pleted by Cumberland Contract- 
ing Company. 

In 1956 the approaches to the 
bridge and the bridge itself 
were included in a road ex- 
change with the State Roads 
Commission, and became the 
property and responsibility of 
the County Commissioners for 
Garrett County. 

In 1964 the bridge was des- 
ignated a National Historic 
Landmark by the National Park 
Service. 

May 30, 1966, a Plaque pres- 
entation ceremony was held at 
the bridge and the plaque erect- 
ed. 

Many contacts have _ been 
made since 1956 to National, 
State and County officials for 
necessary repairs to the bridge 
for posterity. 

In November, 1971, the Garrett 
County Commissoners authorized 
the Garrett County Roads De- 
partment to put a coating of 
blacktop sealing material on the 
road surface of the bridge. 

January, 1972, the bridge is 
in dire need of repairs. The his- 
torical value of the old bridge 
to Garrett County and to the 
State of Maryland has apparent- 
ly been placed in the category of 
oblivion. 

$$$ —_____ 
“IT enjoy The Glades Star very 
much.”—Mrs. Ben F. Brown- 
ing, Chandler, Oklahoma. 
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G.C.H.S. plaque dedication on Casselman bridge, May 30, 





1966, by 


Melvin J. Thorpe, Supt. Ft. Necessity National Historic Site, and Harry 
C. Edwards, then President G. C. Development Corporation. —Photo 


courtesy Harry C. Edwards 


Historical Casselman Stone Bridge 


By Marian Viola Broadwater 


The story of early America 
when roads were few and far 
between and the construction 
of the Castleman (Casselman) 
stone arch bridge is indeed an 
interesting one. Transportation 
between seaboard states and 
the Mississippi Valley shortly 
after the beginning of the 19th 
Century was a vital problem. It 
is a problem still with us and 
illustrated anew by the im- 
mense construction activities 
now being carried on in the 
building of the National Free- 
Way across these mountains in 
our area. The difference in 
funds required and the techno- 
logical attack upon _ obstacles 
points up the value to this re- 
view that concerns itself with 
the building of the National 


Road (U.S. Route 40 now) and 
the Casselman stone arch 
bridge which was such an im- 
portant link in that example of 
new Federal highway construc- 
tion. 

The bridge spanning Cassel- 
man river on the east side of 
Grantsville was restored and 
preserved for posterity 142 
vears after it was built in 1813. 
The purpose accomplished the 
preservation of the bridge as a 
monument to the earliest bridge 
construction methods in the 
United States. It was the direct 
result of the efforts of Harry 
C. Edwards, of Grantsville, a 
member of the Maryland House 
of Delegates, who secured an 
appropriation of $20,000 to re- 
store the structure. The con- 
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tract for the work was awarded 
the Cumberland Contracting 
Company and completed in the 
early part of November, 1955. 
The restoration of the old 
bridge made real a dream of 
many residents of Grantsville 
and surrounding communities 
who had long desired to see 
the bridge preserved for future 
generations. 

The historical arch bridge 
had carried the ever-increasing 
traffic of the National Pike - 
U.S. Route 40 — from 1813 un- 
til 1933. Due to the heavy ve- 
hicular traffic, it was necessary 
to relocate the right-of-way for 
Route 40 east of Grantsville. 
This would eliminate several 
hazardous curves as well as the 
steep incline over the historical 
bridge. 

The relocation project neces- 
sitated the erection of the 
present steel bridge some 400 
feet south of the stone arch 
bridge. Since completion of the 
new bridge, the only traffic 
which used the old bridge were 
historians, people who knew 
and enjoyed the thrill or way- 
down-deep feeling that took 
place in one’s stomach when 
crossing the arch and the rural 
mailman who delivered mail to 
families in Little Crossings. 

When the steel bridge was 
opened for traffic in 1933, no 
provisions were made by the 
Maryland State Roads Commis- 
sion for maintenance of the old 
thoroughfare. ‘Deterioration of 
the side walls of the approaches 
forced the Commission to bar- 
ricade and close the old bridge 
to all vehicular traffic in 1953. 

Citizens of Little Crossings 
called this situation to the at- 
tention of Mr. Edwards. Having 
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a keen sense of pride in the 
historical value of stone arch 
bridge to Garrett County and 
the State of Maryland, Mr. Ed- 
wards assumed the responsibili- 
ty of restoration and quietly be- 
gan work on the project. He 
made numerous contacts with 
state officials and after several 
months was able to have includ- 
ed in the Maryland General 
Construction Loan, Chapter 266 
of the Acts of 1955, the sum of 
$20,000 earmarked for the struc- 
ture. 

Mr. Edwards also asked the 
Garrett County Historical So- 
ciety to consider placing a suit- 
able marker at the location and 
to arrange a rededication cere- 
mony to be held at the bridge 
in the early summer of 1956. 
The summary of his work is 
presented elsewhere in _ this 
Glades Star issue by Mr. Ea- 
wards and he is to be congratu- 
lated for his fine work in pre- 
serving the bridge which is now 
registered as a National Land- 
mark. 

In 1956 an allotment of $3000 
was made to acquire land on 
the west bank of the river for a 
park. An additional allotment 
in 1957 provided $5000 for devel- 
oping the site by the Depart- 
ment of Forests and Parks. The 
land was cleared, patios and 
fireplaces built and other facil- 
ities for picknickers provided. 
Many tourists have stopped for 
lunch and to enjoy the scenic 
beauty of the old bridge and 
the peaceful river that flows 
beneath it. 

The building of the National 
Road and Casselman _ bridge 
were an outgrowth of increasing 
transportation need by the pub- 
lic. The old Braddock Road 
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Casselman River Bridge plaque dedication May 30, 1966. —Photo 


courtesy Harry C. Edwards 





through this area and the more 
northern Forbes Road _ west 
through Pennsylvania had _ be- 
come inadequate by the end of 
the 19th Century. Proposed con- 
struction of the C. & O. canal 
across the mountains was con- 
sidered expensive if not im- 
practical while opposition had 
also developed on Constitution- 
al grounds to the Federal gov- 
ernment making transportation 
improvements. The public need, 
however, increased and likewise 
political pressure on Congress. 
Congress decided to build a 
road across the mountains. 

On March 29, 1806, President 
Thomas Jefferson approved a 
bill appropriating $30,000 for a 
road from Cumberland to the 
Ohio river at Wheeling, Virgin- 
ia (West Virginia) officially 
known as the “Cumberland 
Road.” President Jefferson ap- 
pointed a road commission of 
two, Eli Williams and Thomp- 


son, a surveyor. They were 


authorized to hire two chain 
carriers, a marker, a vaneman, 
a pack horse, another man and 
horse to make the preliminary 
survey. That initial appropri- 
ation would scarcely buy one of 
the giant earth-moving ma- 
chines in use now on the Nation- 
al Freeway project. 

The route decided upon fol- 
lowed the general course of the 
ancient Nemacolin Path from 
Cumberland to the Mononga- 
hela River, passing through 
Little Meadows, crossing the 
Casselman at the Little Cross- 
ings, the Youghiogheny at the 
Great Crossings and the Mo- 
nongahela at Red Stone Old 
Fort (Brownsville, Pa.) where 
connection was made with Pitts- 
burgh by boat. 

By 1808, the right-of-way had 
been cleared one-half width as 
far as Brownsville. Contracts 
for construction of ten miles of 
the road west from Cumberland 
were signed on April 16 and 
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May 8, 1811, and were complet- 
ed in the fall of 1812. 

The next contract letting was 
in August, 1812, a distance of 11 
miles, extending to Little Mead- 
ows. It was completed in early 
1815. The work was thence con- 
tracted to the Youghiogheny in 
August, 1813, and finished in 
1817. The delay was caused by 
searcity of laborers during 
the War of 1812, high prices and 
apprehension of possible failure 
of the contractors. 


The whole road was not com- 
pleted and opened to traffic to 
the Ohio until 1818. The cost of 
building the road across the 
mountains from Cumberland to 
Uniontown, including the stone 
arch bridge, was $9,745 per mile. 
Funds for construction were 
raised by the government from 
the sale of public lands in Ohio. 
It was planned to build the 
road to the Mississippi river, but 
it was finally constructed only 
as far as Springfield, Ohio. 
Bridges and culverts were well 
built of stone. We should men- 
tion another unusual bridge 
structure, the “Y” bridge at 
Zanesville, Ohio. Traffic divid- 
ed on this structure and it was 
used until the mid-Twentieth 
Century. The bridge at Grants- 
ville, however, was and is of 
unusual architectural design for 
its time and its 80-foot span was 
the largest stone arch in Ameri- 
c2 when constructed in 1813. It 
is said to have been built high- 
er and larger than road need 
to provide for the C&O canal 
to pass beneath it, but this did 
not occur. 


A public celebration was held 
on the day the supporting tim- 
bers of the bridge were remov- 
ed. People who had seen the 
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arch under construction had 
declared it would collapse when 
the supports were removed. 
And the man who was construc- 
tion superintendent for the Fed- 
eral government on the National 
Road, David Shriver, was quite 
aware of the public skepticism. 

On the night before the cele- 
bration at the bridge was to oc- 
cur on the next day, Shriver 
took a few laborers and quietly 
removed the “key” of the sup- 
porting timbers. Then he aston- 
ished the crowd bv going to 
stand under the great arch for 
the removal of the timbering. 
He told the people he might as 
well be dead if the arch fell 
because his reputation depend- 
ed upon the perfection of the 
stonework and _ design. The 
bridge stood without its sup- 
ports, just as it stands today 
and it carried the traffic of the 
great National Road for 120 
years until the new steel bridge 
was built. 


John Elliott, now living in 
Little Crossings, is a_ great 
grandson of David Shriver, the 
man who had firm faith in the 
historical stone arch bridge 

The Garrett County Histori- 
cal Society has a copy of the 
contract for the construction of 
the Casselman bridge. The or- 
iginal contract is owned by the 
Washington County Historical 
Society of Pennsyivariia and the 
document is too lengthy for our 
use here. Some excerpts from it 
should be of interest as follow: 

“Articles of agreement made 
this 4th day of September, 1813, 
between Abraham Kerne, John 
Bryson, contractors, and David 
Shriver, on the part of the 
United? StateSmeanu ae The con- 


tractor agrees to build a bridge 
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across the Little Youghiogheny 
river (which was the Cassel- 
man) on the ninth section of the 
United States Western road (the 
Cumberland or National Road) 
80-foot span in the clear with a 
width of road across the arch 
of 26 feet, the arch to be a seg- 
ment of 120 degrees, to be three 
feet thick etc ... All materials 
to be found by the contractors, 
except lime. . . . Bridge to be 
completed on or before the first 
day of November, 1814. ... The 
United States agrees to pay the 
contractor at the rate of $2.25 
for every perch (equal to 24%4 
cubic feet) of mason work in 
the bridge; $2000 when the 
bridge is half built. 


“It is hereby likewise  pro- 
vided that no member of Con- 
gress shall be admitted of any 
share or part in this contract or 
agreement or to any benefit to 
arise therefrom.” 

The contract was signed and 
sealed by David Shriver and the 
contractors, Kerne and Bryson, 
before Jon Scott and M. Hal- 
lam on September 30, 1813. It 
wes approved by James Madi- 
son then President of the United 
States. 


o—- 


Doorway 
(Continued from Page 263) 
Schrock as its executive secre- 
tary and she edits its official 
publication, The Journal of the 
Alleghenies, published from 

Frostburg State College. 


The Council includes a work- 
ing staff from Maryland. Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia. An 
example of its practical concern 
for history resulted in the pur- 
chase in 1968 of the Fuller-Baker 
log house just west of Grantsviile 
on the old National Pike (Route 
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40). 


A Council pamphlet explains 
why the log house was bought 
and states that the structure is 
“...Situated in Shade Hollow 
one mile west of Grantsville, 
(and) the building is estimated 
to have been built between 125 
and 150 years ago; in fact it may 
have been constructed soon after 
the Cumberland (National) Road 
had reached this point in 1813. 


“The two-story log house is lo- 
cated in a historic spot, perhaps 
100 yards from General Brad- 
dock’s Fifth Camp, pitched June 
19, 1755. At this encampment on 
his ill-fated expedition to Fort 
Duquesne (Pittsburgh) he left 
his heavy artillery and baggage 
behind and moved up the steep 
mountainside with his 1200 care- 
fully chosen men and officers. 


“Adjoining the 1l-acre tract 
to the north are two once-beauti- 
ful stone arch bridges, construct- 
ed about 1813 by the Cumberland 
Road Construction crew. One of 
these bridges crosses Big Shade 
Run and the second crosses Little 
Shade Run — both emptying in- 
to the Casselman River just south 
of the log house. These bridges 
are of considerable historic in- 
terest and should be restored to 
their original state. 


“It is the intention of the 
Council of the Alleghenies to 
restore the log house as a monu- 
ment to a by-gone era and 2 
significant chapter of American 
life. This structure may well be 
the first early log dwelling on 
present Route 40 (The National 
Road) to be preserved and re- 
stored to its original state. Since 
not a single log tavern remains 
between Cumberland and Wheel- 
ing, and only a few stone and 
brick taverns, the restoration of 
this fine old edifice in Western 
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is owned by the 
Council of the Al- 
leghenies. The tav- 
ern provided lodg- 
ings and encour- 
agement for trav- 
sellers and is the 
last log one be- 
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Maryland near the storied Brad- 


dock Road (earlier Nemacolin 
Indian Trail) is doubly signifi- 
cant.” 

At one time a railroad came up 
the east side of Casselman River 
from the main Baltimore and 
Ohio line between Cumberland 
and Pittsburgh. It was built to 
serve the lumber industry and 
the brick plant at Jennings. Only 
one artifact remains beside route 
40 from the once busy steam 
railroad. It is a fading red wood- 
en railroad caboose and swiftly 
passing motorists may never 
notice this sign of a nearly for- 
gotten past. The railroad tracks 
have been removed. 

Modern miracles of power and 
electricity were not part of early 
community life and its people 
were largely farmers. The area’s 
pioneers had known religious 
persecution in Europe and they 
came to Western Maryland seek- 
ing freedom of worship and en- 
terprise. We need to understand 
that they held to the conviction 
that man, to survive, “shall live 
by the sweat of his brow.” I 
think the story of Shuster Yom- 
mer “The Cobbler of Grantsville 
Town,” by Myra Boucher Keller 





and Dr. Schrock’s account pub- 
lished in The Casselman Chroni- 
cle, 1964, is important to such an 
understanding. It reads: 


“Barbara Yommer Younkin re- 
lates that her father and three 
of his brothers were christened 
John and could be _ identified 
only by their nicknames — 
“Shuster” (her father); “Dicker,” 
who lived en Negro Mountain; 
and Gerig and Hans, who lived 
in the Bittinger area. One 
brother, Henry, was a tailor in 
Cumberland and became more 
affluent than his rural brothers. 


“All five of the brothers came 
from Germany by sailboat. At 
the time of their departure froin 
the mother country their name 
was spelled “Jammer” (even as 
Yoder was and still is spelled 
“Jotter” in Germany today). 


“In a recent interview with 
Mrs. Younkin the writer (Dr. 
<chrock) learned some interest- 
ing facts about her father, Shust- 
er, in addition to those given 
by the late Mrs. Myra Keller 
In his later years, Shuster al- 
ways stayed in his weather-beat- 
en shoe-shop through the eve- 
ning invariably with a bevy of 
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boys clustered about him, As 
regularly as clockwork he closed 
the shop between 8:30 and 9:00 
o’clock, returned home, and had 
his daughter, Barbara, light his 
way up the stairs at 9:00 o’clock 
sharp, using an oil lamp till the 
last day of his life, because he 
hed no use of electric lights. 


“The last shoemaker’s shop 
occupied by Shuster was torn 
down in recent years. It stood on 
the present Bill Leasure prop- 
erty. Would that this little build- 
ing and many others had been 
preserved for posterity — and 
again manned by artisans for the 
edification of tourists and the 
benefit of town residents.” 


Four miles east of Grantsviille 
stands the famous Tomlinson 
Stone House Inn, the finest and 
most popular on the Cumberland 
Road during the days of the 
stagecoach and Conestoga 
wagons. Built in the early 1800’s 
at Little Meadows, allegedly by 
slave labor, this noble structure 
replaced a much smaller log 
building which served as a tavern 
and housed the second post of- 
fice west of Cumberland. 


, Both the log inn, built in the 
1700’s, and the large stone inn 
now standing just north of the 
highway were the favorite stop- 
ping place of military men and 
statesmen of the day. No tavern 
on the great road excelled the 
Tomlinson Inn for food and en- 
tertainment, and it was run by a 
long line of tavern-keepers, it- 
cluding some of considerable re- 
nown. In the meadow northeast 
of the house is the site of the en- 
campment of General Braddock 
and his men on their way to 
Fort Duquesne. It is hoped that 
this encampment can some day 
be restored. 


The general area of Route 40 
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and the town of Grantsvilie has 
many churches. There are 12 
within a 10-mile radius of Grants- 
ville. Garages and_ service 
stations serve the motorist. The 
agriculture-oriented people are 
modernizing and there are four 
egg factories producing, one cf 
which has 26000 caged fowls. 
Four miles south of Grantsviile 
on Md. Route 495 the Harbison- 
Walker plant produces ceramic 
brick for specialized uses in 
modern last furnaces. In 
Grantsville there is a busy plant 
producing “Flying Cross” uni- 
forms operated by the Flushiig 
Shirt Manufacturing Company, 
of New York. The Country Belle 
plant produces dairy products. 
Two banks serve the people — 
The Liberty Trust Company and 
The First National Bank of Oak- 
land. 

It seems probable that com- 
pletion of the new high-speed 
National Freeway may increase 
business and manufacturing ac- 
tivity in the area. Increased 
economic activity, however, will 
be most carefully considered by 
the people because of possible 
unwanted change to their en- 
vironment. They have an ex- 
ample on the west slope of 
Meadow Mountain as to what the 
extractive industry of strip min- 
ing can do to their beloved land. 
One of the oldest cemeteries in 
the county, the burial ground 
of the earliest white settlers in 
the area and of Revolutionary 
War soldiers is in danger of 
destruction by strip mining, but 
has been so far preserved. 

This writer is aware that he 
has offered no more than a 
glimpse of the lives of the com- 
munity’s people. The canvas of 
their past and their present and 
future destinies are far too 
broad for a few printed pages. 
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Pewter spoon mold closed for pouring metal. —Photo by Lewis R 


Jones 


Family Heirloom 


Molded Spoons 


By Mrs. Lewis R. Jones 


In many of the collections of 
early implements and house- 
wares are molds used in making 
the necessities of life by our 
ancestors. Most familiar are the 
bullet molds, used by the hunter 
to make the lead balls or slugs 
for his gun or rifle, and the 


Spoon mold opened to show size of spoon made. —Photo by Lew 
Jones 
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candle molds in which the good 
housewife produced the source 
of light for long winter nights. 
Less common is the spoon 
mold used to provide part of 
the table and kitchen ware. One 
type, as shown, was in two parts 
with the two halves of the brass 
mold having the form of the 
spoon cut out of them which, 
when held together, would give 
the rough form of a spoon when 
(Continued on Page 284) 
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Garrett County In World War II 


By Robert B. Garrett 


When the news of Japan’s 
treacherous attack on Pearl Har- 
bor flashed around the world on 
that fatal December day in 1941, 
the people of Garrett County 
probably reacted about as did 
those of the nation generally, 
with disbelief and horror and 
cold rage. Could the war lords 
of Nippon have thought up any 
other tactic that would have 
knit more closely our people in 
the preparations for war that 
followed their sneak offensive? 
Probably not. As far as the rec- 
ords and the writer’s recollec- 
tions are concerned, there was 
little opposition to the already 
efficiently operating Selective 
Service program. And not waiting 
to be drafted, many of our young 
men enlisted promptly in one of 
the several armed services. A 
number of young women also 
enlisted. 

And when Herr Schicklgruber, 
better known by his alias, Hitler, 
and his little ally, Italy, followed 
Japan by declarations of war, 
the cold anger of our people was 
only intensified. From the littie 
towns, from the farms, the 
mines, the shops and the rail- 
roads came a constant stream 
of young men to Garrett Coun- 
ty’s one draft board, in Oaklard, 
to fill the continuing calls from 
the armed services. 

As various types of food, as 
well as clothing, gasoline, shoes 
and many other necessities be- 
came scarce and were rationed, 
these handicaps were taken in 
stride. Letters from sons, hus- 
bands, brothers and sisters ia 
faraway countries kept those at 
home informed as to some of 
the hardships suffered by the 
young Garrett Countians, in ad- 


dition to giving vivid descrip- 
tions of the beauties of the South 
Sea Islands and other lands. 
Gradually the tide began to 
turn in favor of the Allies and 
we could breathe a little eas- 
ier. The young men and women 
gave a good account of them- 
selves. Many were awarded dec- 
orations for valor, the Distin- 
guished Service Cross, Air Med- 
al, Silver Star, Bronze Star and 
others, far too many to be listed 
here. Likewise, so numerous are 
the accounts of outstanding cx- 
ploits that only a few at random 
can be mentioned in this sketch. 
Technical Sergeant James B. 
Bell wrote of flying over AAchen, 
Cologne and Coblenz. Our bombs 
and shells had destroyed these 
cities along with the strong Ger- 
man forts which with a maze of 
trenches had been constructed 
on the plains of Cologne. The 
only building left in Cologne 
was the celebrated Cathedral, 
which our flyers and gunners 
had been careful to avoid dain- 
aging. In Coblenz, once a city of 
about 100,000, only a few people 
were left, and it was estimated 
that about 7,000 were dead in 
the ruined buildings. The Ser- 
geant noted that the stench from 
these unburied was overpower- 
ing. The few Germans he saw 
smiled at him, but he could not 
escape the feeling that if they 
had the chance they would glad- 
ly knife him and any other Amer- 
icans in the back. He was glad 
he and his comrades were armed. 
Corporal Harold W. Green 
wrote that at one place the Ger- 
mans had forced 1500 soldiers 
and civilians into a barn, which 
they subjected to heavy rifle 
fire. Then, after pouring gasoline 
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on the building, they set fire to 
it. Only 12 of those inside 
escaped. He observed that a 
large body of German prisoners 
marched into a town, singing, and 
the inhabitants greeted them 
with cheers. He predicted that 
if our people did not adopt a 
more hardboiled attitude  to- 
wards them and crush their mili- 
tary capacity, we could expect 
to have the same kind of trouble 
with them in future. 

Young John C. O’Donnell, of 
Mountain Lake Park was one of 
the first from this area to ob- 
tain his wings. Flying a B-26 
Marauder Bomber over New 
Guinea, his plane was attacked 
by four Zeros who shot out his 
right engine. To make matters 
worse, the left engine of the two- 
engine plane was acting sus- 
piciously. In a 35-minute fight 
the bomber’s gunners shot down 
the four Jap Zeros. Jack then 
flew his damaged plane clear 
around the island, keeping close 
to the shore in case he found it 
necessary to make a forced land- 
ing, for he realized that with 
only one engine, and it apparent- 
ly damaged, he could not climb 
high enough to clear the Owen 
Stanley mountains ahead. He 
radioed the base that he probably 
would have to make a forced 
landing, but finaliy, after being 
almost given up for lost, he set 
his plane down on the runway. 
However, one tire had been 
ruined by shell fire, and the 
plane spun off the runway, but 
without further damage. A jeep 
driver started to take the young 
pilot to headquarters, but on the 
way the jeep was wrecked and 
Jack suffered two broken arms 
and a broken collar bone. This 
flight, “Coming in on a Wing 
and a Prayer,” as it came to be 
known was dramatized over ra- 
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dio with Gene Autry taking the 
part of the pilot. Jack is now a 
retired Air Force Colonel. 

Naval Lieutenant Wilmot E. 
Bowen was a member of Patwing 
10, which was organized with 42 
planes in the Philippines and 
finally was disbanded in Aus- 
tralia when only two planes were 
left. This outfit shot down Jap- 
anese planes, sank their ships 
and carried on reconnaissance 
work across the Southern Pacii- 
ic. In spite of their many dan- 
gerous missions and the loss of 
nearly all their planes, only a 
few of the personnel were lost. 

1st Lieutenant Ralph W. Mar- 
tin, with special troops in Italy, 
described their finding a Ger- 
man camp in the Dolomite Alps. 
Here were interned a number of 
missing persons, including among 
others Martin Niemoller, Frit. 
Thyssen and a son of Joe Stalin. 
They also located many price- 
less paintings by the old masters 
which had been hidden away in 
caves. In the Brenner Pass was 
found a vault under an old fort 
containing over 25 tons of gold, 
jewels and paper currency, some 
taken by the Germans from the 
Bank of Italy when they fled 
from Rome in June. 1944. The 
value of this cache was set at 
about $93,000,000. 

The atrocities of the Japanese 
at the time of the infamous 
“Death March” after our forces 
were overwhelmed by a vastiy 
superior force have been well 
described and we will not go 
into that phase of the war. So 
far as the writer is aware, no 
Garrett Countains were among 
those captured at that time. 

Such cruelties, however, may 
aid us to better understand the 
feelings of our Marines when 
they calmly and methodically 
exterminated the Japanese sol- 
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diers when they came face to 
face with them on a South Sea 
island, as described by a sailor 
who happened to be _ present 
when the Marines were mop- 
ping up a section still held by 
the Japs. It also may take away 
some of the feeling of sym- 
pathy here in the United States 
on the part of those inclined to 
pity the Japanese who, in the 
interests of national security, 
were confined in concentraticn 
camps in California during the 
war. After all, if the Japanese 
soldiers showed themselves 
totally without pity or sympathy 
for those in their power, why 
should our people give Japanese 
in America the benefit of the 
doubt. We Americans are tradi- 
tionally too ready to forget the 
atrocities of our enemies, it: 
this case those of the Japs and 
the Germans. One of the most 
sensible and realistie acts of our 
government was the appointment 
of General Douglas MacArthur 
as the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander. His administration in 
Japan was fair and just, but no 
Japanese wool was pulled over 
the eyes of this alert and 
straight-thinking man. 

' One of the least known Gar- 
rett County participants in the 
war, if indeed he was known at 
all, was Duke, a German shep- 
herd dog enlisted by his owner, 
Mrs. Gwendolyn C. Warnick, oi 
Gorman, in the “Devil Dogs.” 
These dogs were trained fo: 
combat and were fearsome ain- 
-tagonists of the enemy. Duke 
was promoted to Corporal, Octo- 
ber 6, 1945, for “his conduct and 
excellent performance of duty.” 
After the war Duke was eligible 
for honorable discharge from the 
Marine Corps and return to his 
owner. However, as the com- 
mandant admitted, due to the 
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dog’s intensive training, which 
apparently could not be reversed, 
he probably would not have been 
a Safe companion, and it is our 
impression that his owner de- 
cided against bringing him back 
home - another war casualty, so 
to speak. 

The first Garrett Countian to 
iose his life in this war was a 
Navy man, Chief Gunner’s Mate 
Donald Carney Schaefer, of 
Grantsville, who was killed in 
Hawaii in December, 1941 in the 
sneak Jap attack. Just who was 
the last from the County to die 
in the war is not known to the 
writer. Mrs. Mary Jordan of Oak- 
land and Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
J. DeWitt of Crellin each had 
six sons in the armed services. 
several other families had five 
each. Marine Sergeant William 
Kahl of Oakland was captured 
while on duty in Peiping, just 
four days after the declaraticn 
of war, and remained a prisoner 
in a prison in Shanghai untii the 
close of the war. An Army ship 
was named at Antwerp for Ser- 
gent Keith E. Selders, of Oak- 
land, killed in action, January 
20th, 1945. 

Finally the war was over, Ger- 
many surrendering in May, 1945 
and Japan in August following, 
after it became apparent that 
the United States had the power 
to force a surrender and would - 
not hesitate to use it. General 
Macarthur received representa- 
tives of the defeated foe on the 
deck of the huge USS Missouri, 
where they signed the requirec 
articles of unconditional sur- 
render. Then, with characteris- 
tic magnanimity and an equally 
characteristic lack of caution for 
the future, dear old Uncle Sam 
began to rebuild what he had 
been forced to destroy. Today, 
27 years later, Germany and Ja- 
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Garrett County’s Honored War Dead 


World War Il 





Pfc. James D. Adams 

Pvt. Bernard K. Bachtel 
Pvt. John C. Barnard 
S/Sgt. Loyal Otto Barnard 
2nd Lt. William E. Barnard 
Pfc. Edward A. Bateman 
T/4 Kenneth F. Beckman 
Cpl. Harold Beitzel 

Eres 
Pie: 
Pfe. 
Ric 
T/5 
ees 
Pfct 
Pvt. Harry Brown 

Ist Lt. Robert E. Browning 
AOM3c Frank A. Burrell 
Pfc. David R. Butler 

Pfc. Raymond E. Butler 
1st Lt. W. Carroll Casteel 
Pfc. Mason R. Coddington 


Howard E. Bever 
Richard E. Bever 
Harland E. Bittinger 
Vernon D. Bowers 
Stuart R. Bowman 
Robert R. Broadwater 
Alvin Chapin Brock 


Pvt. David T. Cooper 

Pvt. Thomas G. Cuppett 
2nd Lt. Clyde R. Custer 

Sgt. Carl A. Dauphin 

Pfc. Cecil D. Dawson 

Pfe. Clyde W. Dixon 

Pfe. Dale H. Duling 

Cpl. Charles R. Durst 

Pvt. Marshall O. Durst 

Set. Paul R. Ferris 

Cpl. Fred M. Felker 

Pvt. David Fike, Jr. 

Capt. Earl Wayne Fitzwater 
Pvt. Ray B. Flanagan 

Pvt. Willis T. Frantz 

Pfc. Raymond C. Friend 
S/Set. Archer T. Gammon 
S2zt. 
Bice 
Cpl. 
Pic: 
Pvt 


Carroll E. Goehringer 
James H. Gower 
Frederick W. Helbig 
Clyde L. Hetrick 
Willard Hershberger 
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Pvt. Ralph Hershman 
S/Sgt. John W. Herring 
Lt. Paul Hetz 


Pvt. Elwood Geofrey Hoye 
Theodore Junkins 

3 2Cu hal Doel wan! 

Set. Roy C. Keel 

Cpl. Charles E. Keller 

Set. Harold W. Kitzmiller 

A/C William R. Layman 

S2c Burruss Blondie Lewis 

S/Sgt. Lester L. McCrobie 

Cpl. William Milavec 

Tm3c Walter F. Moomaw 

Pfc. Thomas F. Nair 

Pvt. Edward C. Nazelrod 

FO Robert A. Nicholson 

S2c Daniel Carlton O’Brien 

Pfc. Jimmie L. O’Brien 

Sgt. Luther Pennington 

Pvt. James E, Quade 

| ike. 

Pvt. 

Pvt. Irvin Edward Savage 

Pfc. Odie A. Savage 

GMC Donald C. Schaefer* 


James P. Ryan 
Burlton H. Savage 





Rig: 
ence 
Pic: 
ace 


Henry Schmidt 

Luther M. Schmidt 
Lawrence E. Schroyer 
James F. Schwinabart 
Keith E. Selders 
T/Sgt. Thomas H. Shadrick 
S/Sgt. Kenneth G. Shaffer 
S2c Aros L. Sharpless 

Pvt. Harold’ C. Shillingburg 
Pvt. Edward C. Shreve 

Pfe. Wilbur C. Silbaugh 

Lt. William E. Simmonds 
Lt. Carroll N. Smith 

Pvt. Earle F. Smith 

Pvt. Adam Snyder 

Pvt. Edward A. Spiker 
Major Ralph L. Stanton 
Pfc. Wallace Tasker 

Bvu 
Hic. 
Pvt. 
Set. 
Sat. 
Bic 
Bic: 


Sat. 


George Terrant 
William Thomas 
Walter C. Thrasher 
Reed S. Wilburn 
Burl E. Willey 
June W. Wise 


David Lewis Yommer 


*First Garrett County man killed in World War II. On duty with 


Pacific Fleet in December, 1941 


Names compiled from research by Randall R. Kahl, historian 
Proctor Kildow Post 71, American Legion. 
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“New Pro ject: 
Old Interment 


By Alice Proudfoot 


Anyone concerning himself 
with the history of Garrett Coun- 
ty will find that there has been 
a lot of material written on the 
subject. (The Garrett County 
Historical Society and Ruth En- 
low Library have done a good 
job of making this material avail- 
able to us). He will find, also, 
that this will involve much time 
and research for no _ singie 
volume or series has been com- 
piled for Garrett County. The 
geneaologist may have to delve 
through several volumes of ma- 
terial to find the history of a 
single pioneer. 

In an effort to help with the 
preservation of history of our 
county, the Youghiogheny 
Glades Chapter, DAR has 


G. C. In World War II 


pan are just about the most 
prosperous of nations, due to our 
largess. We wonder how long it 
will be before they again try a 
sneak or overt attack upon us 
who have rescued them from the 
consequences of their own per- 
fidy and brutality! 

VE Day and VJ Day were cele- 
brated in Garrett County with 
wild outpourings of joy. Schoois, 
banks and business houses were 





closed and the streets were fill-. 


ed with young and old in in- 
formal parades. The more 
thoughtful, however, flocked to 
their churches for the special 
services which were quickly ar- 
ranged, giving thanks for their 
deliverance from the horrors oi 
war. And now, hopefully, the 
country could return to its nor- 
mal life, thanks be to God. 
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chosen as a project, the tran- 
scribing of cemetery inscriptions 
of graves in Garrett County. 


Cemetery research may supply 
the only clue to a lost generation 
in a family. Early vital statistic 
records generally are incom- 
plete; many Bible records are 
lost or lay forgotten in an attic; 
and newspaper files before 1900 
are incomplete and their obitua- 
ries sketchy. Data from ceme- 
teries fill this gap, but their 
usage depends on their avail- 
ability and completeness. 


In order to have our record as 
complete as possible, a great 
amount of preparatory research 
is required such as consulting 
old maps, deeds, local histories, 
surveyors, geological surveys, 
census records, and most impor- 
tant, topographic maps. At the 
present time, we have located 
over 200 burial grounds in the 
county and some 35 of these 
have been assigned to members 
for recording. Mr. and Mrs. Ran- 
dall Kahl have recorded 15 more. 


They have been “graveyard hunt- 


ing” for some time since Mr. 
Kahl is an active member of 
the American Legion and wants 
all veterans to have a proper 
marker, as well as a record of 
those buried in the county. 


We have not set a deadline to 
have this project completed, but 
anticipated five years when we 
began the project last year. In 
the event that the project goes 
well, and we feel that we have 
located and recorded as many 
cemeteries as possible in the 
county, we will investigate the 
possibility of having the work 
published. At any rate, it will 
be recorded permanently on local 
level with the Garrett County 
Historical Society and in DAR 
Library in Washington, D.C. 
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THE GLADES STAR 


DAR Chapter Is 
Forty-ninth in State 


by Claudia W. Hamilton, 
Registrar 

The Youghiogheny Glades 
Chapter, Daughters of American 
Revolution, was formally organiz- 
ed on December 7, 1967, in the 
community room of the First 
National Bank in Oakland, Mary- 
land. Mrs. Paul T. Calderwood, 
Organizing Regent, presided and 
Mrs. Edward Widmayer, State 
Organizing Secretary, followed 
the prescribed ritual of DAR in 
weicoming the new chapter and 
presented a gavel. 

The name “VYoughiogheny 
Glades Chapter” was decided 
upon by the members and read- 
ily accepted by the National 
Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. The back- 
ground for the choice of name 
was from George Washington’s 
Journal. Reading there under 
September 26, 1784, we _ find 
Washington describes the Glades. 
One mile to the west of the 
home of Charles Friend, whom 
Washington knew and stopped 
to visit, he noted that he had 
crossed the “Great Yohiogany 
River.” The Chapter name is 
of Indian origin. 

With the formation of the 
Youghiogheny Glades Chapter 
we became the forty-ninth chap- 
ter of DAR in Maryland and the 
organization can now boast of 
a chapter in each county of the 
state. 

The minutes of the first meet- 
ing listed the following as char- 
ter members: Mrs. Paul T. Cal- 
derwood, Organizing Regent; 
Mrs. Mary K. Paugh, Vice Re- 
gent; Mrs. Leo Helbig, Record- 
ing Sec’y; Miss Gretchen Brin- 
er, Treasurer (now Mrs. Robert 
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Shaffer); Miss Ruth Keller, 
Registrar; Mrs. Marshal Hersh- 
man, Mrs. Lillian Smith, Mrs. 
Joseph A. Smith, Mrs. Britten 
L. Martin, Sr., Mrs. John Steven- 
son, Sr., Mrs. Charles Briner 
and Mrs. J. Lewis Bell. 

The present officers are Mrs. 
Mary K. Paugh, Chapter Regent; 
Mrs. Britten L. Martin, Sr., Vice 
Regent; Mrs. Wayne B. Hamil- 
ton, Registrar; Mrs. Richard 
Davis, Secretary; Mrs. Robert 
Stanton, Treasurer; Mrs. Vernic 
omouse, Chaplain; Mrs. Robert 
S. Martin, Historian; Mrs. Paul 
T. Calderwood, Librarian and 
Mrs. Lewis R. Jones, Member- 
ship Chairman. 


The objects of the Society are: 

1. To perpetuate the memory 
and spirit of the men and women 
who achieved American Inde- 
pendence by the acquisition and 
protection of historical spots and 
the erection of monuments; by 
the encouragement of historical 
research in relation to the A- 
merican Revolution and the pub- 
lication of its results; by the 
preservation of documents and 
relics and records of the indi- 
vidual services of the Revolu- 
tionary soldiers and_ patriots; 
and by the promotion of cele- 
bration of all patriotic anniver- 
saries. 

2. To carry out the injunction 
of Washington in his Farewell 
Address to the American people 
— “to promote, as an object of 
primary importance, institutions 
for general diffusion of knowl- 
edge” thus developing an en- 
lightened public opinion and af- 
fording to young and old such 
advantages as shall develop in 
them the largest capacity for 
performing the duties of the 
American citizens. 


3. To cherish, maintain and 
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extend the institutions of Ameri- 
can freedom; to foster true 
patriotism and love of country; 
and to aid in securing for man- 
kind all the blesings of liberty. 

In presenting the following 
list of membership for the 
Youghiogheny Glades Chapter 
DAR it is of historical interest 
to provide the ancestral lines 
associated with each member 
which follows: 


Mrs. Jay L. Bell, Patriot Jacob 
Groff; Mrs. Charles. Briner, 
Private William Rose II; Mrs. 
John Browning, Private and 
Lieutenant William Clendenin; 
Mrs. Thomas Browning, Private 
Joseph Sapp; Mrs. Paul T. Cal- 
derwood, Private Peter DeHaven; 
Mrs. Richard Davis, Private John 
Hartman; Mrs. Harley Dawson, 
Private John Stock; Mrs. Wal- 
ter Dawson, Private John 
Michael; Mrs. Hugh Echard, 
Private Leonard Cupp, Sr.; Mrs. 
Lindsay A. Gonder, Sr., Private 
Elisha Cooke; Mrs. Wayne B. 
Hamilton, Sr., Private Thomas 
Rinehart; Mrs. Kenneth  L. 
Hardesty, Private Thomas Wil- 
son II; Miss Nellie K. Harvey, 
Private Thomas Wilson II; Mrs. 
Russell Harvey, Private Thomas 
Wilson II; Mrs. Leo Helbig, 
Private John Freshour; Mrs. 
Bernadeen Hershman, Captain 
Martin Bowman; Mrs. William 
Hesen, Patriot Ludwig Byerly; 
Mrs. James Hutchinson, Captain 
Abel Thayer; Mrs. Lewis R. 
Jones, Second Lieutenant Abra- 
ham Wotring, Sr.; Mrs. E. Ray 
Jones, Private Thomas Wilmoth; 
Mrs. Randall R. Kahl, Private 
John Friend, Sr.; Miss Ruth 
C. Keller, Sergeant Daniel Tay- 
lor; Mrs. Thomas D. Kight, 


Second Lieutenant Abraham 
Wotring, Sr.; Mrs. Lewis Lam- 


berton(*), Patriot Abraham 
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Cantrell, 
Leighton, Private Thomas Wil- 
son II; Mrs. Robert W. Lohr, 
Private Leonard Cupp, Sr.; Mrs. 
Robert S. Martin, Private and 
Lieutenant William Clendenin; 
Mrs. Britten L. Martin, Sr., 
Private David Minear; Mrs. Mary 
K. Paugh, Captain John Harness; 
Mrs. Reaford Purbaugh, Private 
George Lohr; Mrs. Robert E. 
Proudfoot, Private Thomas Rine- 
hart; Mrs. John Reckner, Jr., 
Patriot Ludwig Byerly; Mrs. Rob- 
ert J. Ruckert, Private Daniel 
Curfman; Mrs. Matthew Scanlon, 
Private Thomas Wilson II; Mrs. 
Robert J. Shaffer (#), Private 
William Rose II; Mrs. Scott W. 
Shirer, Captain Abel Thayer; 
Mrs. Ethel Smith, Captain Mar- 


Diy we virs: 


tin Bowman; Mrs. Vernie 
Smouse, Private Jacob Rush; 
Mrs. John W. (Vava) Steven- 


son, Sr., Private John Fresh- 
our; Miss Mary Lee Thom- 
assen(#), Patriot Abraham 
Cantrell, Sr.; Mrs. Douglas W. 
Webster, Sr., Private Thomas 
Rinehart; Mrs. Eugene Nordeck, 
Private James Metheny. # Junior 
chapter members, ages 18 to 35. 

*We note with sadness the 
death of one of our members, 
Mrs. Lewis Lamberton, on 
April 16, 1972. 
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Family Heirloom 
(Continued from Page 276) 
the molten pewter or other 
metal was poured in. This par- 
ticular mold was brought from 
Alsace-Lorraine by the Wotring 
family when they came to Penn- 
sylvania early in the Eighteenth 

century. 

With it could be made a tabie 
or serving spoon. The design on 
the handle would be in the 
shape or pattern of a decorated 
“V”, the initial of the family as 


Floyd B. 
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it was known in Europe — Vaut- 
rin. From Pennsylvania the mold 
went to what is now West Virgin- 
ia as a treasured possession. 
When the estate of Abraham 
Wotring was settled in 1809, the 
sale list shows that “a spoon 
mold and tackling” were sold to 
William Wotring, a son of Abra- 
ham, for $38.60, a right sizeable 
amount when the only higher 
priced items were two mares, 
one at $45.00 and the other at 
$60.00. From this William, own- 
ership of the mold has passed 
through three generations to the 
present Garrett County owner. 
The American Heritage His- 
tory of American Antiques states 
that “pewter was inexpensive to 
make, the brass molds in which 
the molten metal was cast were 
costly. As a consequence, these 
often passed from one genera- 
tion of craftsmen to the next. 
Second-hand molds were fre- 
quently advertised in colonial 
newspapers.) The continued re- 
use of the molds tended to retard 
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the evolution of new _ styles. 
Some pewter forms continued to 
be made a century or more after 
they were introduced.” 

Pewter is an alloy in which tian 
is the major element. Early 
mixtures were tin and lead with 
the proportions of four parts of 
tin to one part of lead. With these 
proportions the result was call- 
ed “lay metal’, but when the 
alloy was 40% lead, it was call- 
ed “trifle.” While lead was most 
commonly used for American 
pewter, copper, antimony and 
bismuth were also used. 

Early pewter was soft and had 
a relatively low melting point. 
This made it easy to make the 
spoons and to remold old spoons 
into new. The same _ qualities 
also limited its use, and many 
an absent-minded housewife who 
left a spoon in the pot simmering 
on the stove was chagrined to 
return and discover that the 
spoon had melted and that she 
had lost not only her spoon, but 
the vot of stew! 





President Aiken presents a set of The Glades Star to Dr. Shaw and 


Librarian Jackson at Garrett Community College. 
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The Churches In Garrett County 


by Dr. Lawrence Sherwood and The Rev. John A. Grant 


METHODIST PIONEERS 
by Martha Sherwood and 
Lawrence Sherwood, D.D.* 
Throughout Garrett County in 
this centennial year there are 
many beautiful and comfortable 
churches dedicated to the wor- 
ship of God. But this was a 
blessing that required genera- 
tions for the people to achieve. 
It is my privilege and pleasure 
to offer you some comment up- 
on the beginnings of my church 
and the work of Methodism in 
America and our own communi- 
ties. 
From the 1787 edition of our 
“Discipline” we learn that 
Methodism in America began in 





*Research by Lawrence Sher- 
wood and Martha Sherwood re- 
sulted in a paper written by 
Martha Sherwood which was 
edited by Walter Price. 








COLLEGE GETS 3-VOLUME 
SET OF GLADES STAR 


The Garrett County Histori- 
cal Society recently gave a com- 
plete set of The Glades Star, 
official publication of the So- 
ciety, to Garrett Community 
College at McHenry. The 3-vol- 
ume set has a red cloth binding 
with gold lettering. 

The editions were compiled 
by E. R. O’Donnell, of Loch 
Lynn, a long time resident of 
Garrett County and_ charter 
member of the Historical So- 
ciety. 

The presentation was made 
by B. O. Aiken, President of 
the Society to Dr. Luther G. 
Shaw, College President, and 
Stewart P. Jackson, Librarian of 
Garrett Community College. 











New York City and our own 
state of Maryland. The oppor- 
tunity for the pioneers of 
Methodism to serve God as 
preachers in Maryland reflects 
that religious toleration in the 
state’s history which was the 
first to pass in its Assembly 
the Toleration Act in 1649. The 
Discipline statement reads: 


“During the space of thirty 
years past, certain persons, 
members of the society, emigrat- 
ed from England and _ Ireland, 
and settled in various parts of 
this country. About twenty years 
ago, Philip Bmbury, a local 
preacher from Ireland, began to 
preach in the city of New-York, 
and formed a society of his own 
countrymen and the _ citizens. 
About the same time (1767), 
Robert Strawbridge, a _ local 
preacher from Ireland, settled in 
Frederic county in the state of 
Maryland, and preaching there, 
formed some societies. In 1769, 
Richard Boardman and Joseph 
Pilmoor, came to New-York; 
who were the (first regular 
Methodist Preachers on this con- 
tinent.” 

Our research reveals_ that 
Robert Strawbridge was born in 
the town called Drumsna, Ire- 
land, and converted at the age 
of about eighteen. He began 
preaching with such excitement 
that he wag forced to leave 
and he traveled all through Ire- 
land, preaching. He watched the 
Ships that came from Maryland 
bringing their precious cargoes 
of food. Sometime between the 
years, 1759 and 1761, Straw- 
bridge left Ireland and came to 
Maryland. He lived near what 
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is now the town of New Wind- 
sor, Maryland, about thirty 
miles west of Baltimore. In the 
time when he lived, this was 
at about the westward edge of 
settled land and was called 
“Western Maryland.” 

In 1762 Robert Strawbridge 
baptized the first child of which 
there is a record of baptism by 
a Methodist in America. He was 
not ordained by the founder 
of Methodism, John Wesley, or 
other Methodist official author- 
ized by Wesley of England, and 
this fact displeased Wesley with 
Strawbridge’s preaching activi- 
ties here. However, Strawbridge 
continued to baptize and ad- 
minister the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s supper, even up to the 
time of his death in 1781. 

Robert Strawbridge set up 
Methodist classes. The first 
class had only six members; 
most of these were members of 
John Evans’ household. The 
second class was held in the 
home of Andrew Poulson, a 
brother-in-law of John Evans. 
Since Strawbridge waS away 
from home much of the time or- 
ganizing classes, preaching, and 
spreading the Gospel, his neigh- 
bors volunteered to take care 
of his house and garden. 


As civilization moved farther 
west in Maryland, the Methodist 
movement moved farther west, 
too. Two of the men who helped 
to carry Methodism westward 
along the Potomac in Maryland 
and Virginia were William Wat- 
ters and Freeborn Garrettson. 


First Native Preacher 
William Watters was the first 
native American Methodist 
preacher. In 1776 he was on the 
Fairfax Circuit just across the 
Potomac River in Virginia. He 


decided to extend Methodism 
westward and we quote from 
his autobiography: 

“I went up through Berkley 
and Frederick counties, preach- 
ing to very large and attentive 
congregations, and in severa\ 
neighborhoods where thev 
never had any Methodist 
preaching before. I met with 
several verv encouraging cir- 
cumstances in this rout of a few 
weeks from several under deep 
conviction, who came to enquire 
what they must do to be saved 

I had many powerful sea- 
sons in public and private, and 
laboured day and night while 
the people came from all quar- 
ters to hear the words of eter: 
nal life.” 

It is of interest to note that 
until that year of American In- 
dependence that Frederick 
county territory included what 
is now Garrett county. Wash- 
ington county was formed in 
1776 from the western portion 
of Frederick county and includ- 
ed what is now both Alleghany 
and Garrett counties, Maryland. 


Another Methodist pioneer, 
previously mentioned, was Free- 
born Garrettson who served as 
a preacher in Maryland when 
he was a young man. Later, 
when the Christmas Conference 
was to be held in Baltimore, in 
1784, he was asked to act like 
Paul Revere in riding up and 
down the eastern part of the 
United States to call the preach- 
ers to this important meeting. 
After the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was officially establish- 
ed at this Christmas Conference, 
Garrettson helped to introduce 
Methodism into such _ far-off 
regions as Nova Scotia and 
Northern New York State. 
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Garrettson, like Watters, help- 
ed extend Methodism westward 
in both Virginia and Maryland. 
The area above Harpers Ferry 
(now West Virginia) was then 
called New Virginia. In his 
Journal, Garrettson told of 
some of his experiences ag he 
helped to conquer the frontier 
for God: 

“As there were many doors 
open for us in New Virginia, 
and several small _ societies 
formed, Mr. Rodda thought it 
expedient to send me into those 
parts of the country (1776); and, 
blessed be my God! I found a 
willingness to go anywhere, and 
to do anything that would be 
of the least service to the church 
of God. I bless and praise the 
Lord for his goodness to me 
during my stay in that part of 
his vineyard, for he ... opened 
the hearts and houses of the 
people to receive hig servant 
and his word. Many were added 
to the society ... Glory to God, 
he enabled me to travel largely 
through that country, to preach 
one, two, three and sometimes 
four sermons a day. The last 
sermon I preached was ‘Finally, 
brethren farewell,’ etc. This was 
a time not soon to be forgotten. 
A large congregation seemed to 
drink in every word; such at- 
tention was given, and so much 
of the divine presence felt, that 
I continued nearly three hours, 
and then people hung around 
me in such a manner that I 
could scarcely get from, them, 
begging me with tears not to 
leave them.” 

Methodism Comes to 
Garrett County 

The man who did a great 
deal of work in bringing Meth- 
odism to Western Maryland 


was Francis Asbury. He was 
born in England and always in- 
terested in religion, eager to 
learn, and we find that as a 
young boy he asked many ques- 
tions. However, Francis Asbury 
had very little formal schooling. 
In 1771 he came to America as 
one of Wesley’s missionaries 
and worked tirelessly for the 
Methodist cause. He became our 
pioneer Bishop at the Christmas 
Conference at Baltimore in 1784. 
Asbury always went to the 
edge of civilization. At about the 
same time that Watters and 
Garrettson were making their 
westward advance. Asbury him- 
self came to what is now Mor- 
gan County, West Virginia, and 
on this trip in the summer of 
1776 he passed through parts of 
Western Maryland. He had the 
invaluable habit of keeping a 
record of his lifework for the 
Lord. Of this trip he wrote in 
his Journal for July 16, 1776: 
“On Tuesday we reached 
Frederic, and collecting as many 
people as we could by a short 
notice, I preached from 2 Cor- 
inthians vi, 2, and found my 
spirit at liberty. My body com- 
plains of so much travelling, 
for which it is almost incom- 
petent; but the Spirit of the 
Lord igs the support and comfort 
of my soul. I was thrown out 
of my chaise the next day, but 
was providentially kept from be- 
ing much hurt. When we came 
to Hagerstown, it seemed as if 
Satan was the chief ruler there. 
The people were very busy in 
drinking, swearing, drumming, 
etc. My mind was disburdened 
and much comforted after I 
had delivered myself from 
Mark i, 16, though it seemed 
to answer but little purpose to 
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the people. It is one thing for a 
preacher to do his duty, and 
another thing for the audience 
to do theirs.” 

Francis Asbury’s travels en- 
dured for forty-five years in 
spite of the complaints of his 
body from the difficulties he 
met in facing all kinds of 
weather, roads and shelter that 
are today unknown to those in 
the regions where he gave his 
life for God. Five years after 
he was in Hagerstown, the 
evangelist came closer to what 
is now Garrett County and was 
just east of this area when he 
wrote: 

“T am now in a land of val- 
leys and mountains, about ten 
or fifteen miles from the foot 
of the Alleghany — a mountain 
that, at this part of it, is two 
days’ journey across; thither 
some of our preachers are go- 
ing to seek the outcasts of the 
people.” 

One wonders who these 
“preachers” were who had come 
into the mountains “to seek 
some of the outcasts.” We have 
some evidence from another 
source. The manuscripts. of 
Thomas Scott tell about early 
Methodist preaching in Garrett 
County. In fact, Scott manu- 
scripts indicate that it was in 
our county that the first Meth- 
odist preaching in the entire 
Mississippi drainage was made. 

Scott was a Methodist preach- 
er who was born near Cumber- 
land, Maryland. He later moved 
to Ohio and became the first 
Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of that state. His original 
manuscripts are now part of my 
library and I find that in the 
year 1793 Scott wrote: 

“The next morning, after the 
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close of Conference, in company 
with my travelling companions, 
the Reverends Daniel and Sam- 
uel Hitt. we started for our 
destined Stations in the West, 
passed through Cumberland, 
and lodged at old Mr. Tumble- 
stone’s, alias Tomlinson, at the 
little Meadows. At this house, 
it is probable, the first sermon, 
on the waters of the West, was 
preached by the Methodist 
ministers. Mr. Tumblestone was 
then a very old man — he had 
been a member of the Metho- 
dist Church many years, and 
in a few years thereafter was 
called to exchange worlds. A 
class had been previously 
formed in that neghborhood.” 

As I write this historical com- 
ment for The Glades Star in 
April, 1972, television’s miracle 
is showing Astronauts John W. 
Young and Charles M. Duke, 
Jr. gathering rock samples from 
the surface of the moon. They 
took a space-age go-cart, the 
lunar rover, to the moon with 
them and travelled over the 
strange lunar surface upon it. 
I cite this ag contrast in man’s 
transportation facilities between 
today and that of the pioneer 
Methodist preachers. The _ fol- 
lowing from Rev. Scott’s man- 
uscripts tells us how it was 
nearly two centuries ago for 
travellers in what is now Gar- 
rett County and acrosg the Ap- 
palachian mountain range. 

“During the war of the Rev- 
olution there were only three 
principal lines of communica- 
tion kept open between the 
eastern and western waters. 
These were, first, what was for- 
merly called the Crab Orchard 
Road, which leads across the 
river Holston and other waters 
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of the west from Virginia to 
Kentucky; second, the road 
from Baltimore through Mary- 
land, and by Uniontown to 
Wheeling; and third, the road 
from. Philadelphia through 
Pennsylvania to Pittsburgh. 
Along each of those roads, at 
suitable distances, where prac- 
ticable, settlements were form- 
ed for the accommodation of 
travelers. Along part of the 
Baltimore and Wheeling road, 
which passed along Braddock’s 
read from Old Town to Fort 
Cumberland to near the foot of 
Laurel Hill (where the Nation- 
al Road now passes) seftle- 
ments prior to the Revoluntion- 
ary War had been made at the 
Little Meadows, on the waters 
of the Little Youghiogheny, the 
Bear Camps, the Big Crossings, 
and other suitable places. Less 
danger, during that war, was 
to be apprehended from the In- 
dians in traveling that road 
than on either of the others; 
and the consequence resulting 
from the greater security to 
travelers was that an almost 
daily communication was kept 
up between the settlements in 
the Redstone country and those 
east of the mountains ... 

“The Little Meadows was the 
nearest point on the western 
waters from Baltimore where 
Methodism seems to have gain- 
ed its first firm standing in 
America.” 

The time that Asbury made 
nis’ = first trip wp into our 
mountains was in July, 1782. He 
wrote of this occasion and men- 
tioned a Colonel Barrett who 
lived along Braddock’s Road, 
either in present-day Garrett 
County or just to the east of it. 
The stress of that trip is plain 
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in Asbury’s Journal entry for 
July 12, 1782 and the number of 
people who heard him amazing: 

“IT was pretty plain on Isaiah 
iv, 6, 7. Here Colonel Barrett 
met me and conducted me two 
miles up the Alleghany; we 
were riding until near ten 
o’clock, the road was dreary, 
the night was dark; I wanted 
rest and found it. We had near- 
ly two hundred people to hear 
in this newly-settled country — 
they were attentive; and I hope 
God will do something for them. 
After preaching on John vii, 17, 
we set out on our return; I was 
much fatigued, and it rained 
hard; my poor horse, too, was 
so weak from the want of prop- 
er food, that he fell down with 
Me twice; this hurt my feelings 
exceedingly — more than any 
circumstance I met with in all 
my journey.” 

The evidence is plain that 
pioneer preacher Asbury was a 
man sensitive to the suffering 
of others and the need of their 
souls. He shows us plainly that 
he had a heart big enough to 
grieve for the labors and hunger 
of his faithful horse. And a 
little reflection will tell us that 
the congregation of two hun- 
dred people who heard him gave 
him a far different response 
than crowds to whom he preach- 
ed in Hagerstown. 

The great circuit rider came 
again to Garrett County in 1784 
and crossed the Allegheny 
Mountaing in June and July as 
far as Redstone. He returned 
east and came again the next 
year on the first visit he made 
to our region after he became 
Bishop Asbury. On both trips 
he had met John Simpkin who 
was an innkeeper on Braddock’s 
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Road on Mill Run, in Garrett 
County, near the Pennsylvania 
border. He was known in the 
area as “Judge” Simpkin, and 
there is an historical marker 
alongside Route 40 today at this 
site of “Bear Camp” where Gar- 
rett County’s first Judge, and 
Elizabeth his wife, are buried. 
They were kind people and it 
is possible that their concern 
for their fellowmen had some- 
thing to do with this entry 
made by the Bishop in his 
Journal for July 10, 1785: 
“Sunday, 10. My congregation 
wag large. Hard labour had al- 
most overdone me. I rode to 
Simpkin’s, where I found some 
life among the people. A long, 
dreary ride, brought me to Mor- 
gantown. I preached and _ bap- 
tized, and was much spent.” 
The good man again returned 
east through Garrett County, 
but made no mention of this re- 
turn trip in his record. Tired as 
he was, we know that he would 
keep on laboring for three dec- 





This marker, beside Route 40 
at junction of old Morgantown 
road and Cumberland Road near 
the Pennsylvania line, also iden- 
tifies a 1774 land grant, “The 
Hotell,” surveyed for James 
Brooks and patented in 1786 to 
Francis Deakins. Methodist cir- 
cuit riders and Bishop. Asbury, 
stopped at Judge Simpkin’s tav- 
ern here to preach and find hos- 
pitable lodging. 
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ades longer before the Lord 
gave him final rest. 

We have additional records 
about Methodism, in thig region 
from the diary of Robert Ayres, 
a copy of which original manu- 
script is in my library, and we 
find that this Methodist preach- 
er was a worker along the route 
of the Braddock Road and that 
he stopped at Colonel Barrett’s 
place and waited for the arrival 
of Francis Asbury. Preacher 
Ayres served the Redstone cir- 
cuit for a year. Another copy of 
an original diary that I have is 
of local interest and was the 
record kept by Rev. John Smith, 
co-worker with Rev. Ayres on 
the Redstone circuit. These men 
were both familiar with the 
northern region of Garrett 
County. 

Bishop Asbury held an im- 
portant conference with his 
ministers at the home of his 
friend John Jeremiah Jacob at 
Old Town. Jacob was an impor- 
tant leader in the introduction 
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of Methodism in the whole of 
Western Maryland and sections 
of what is now West Virginia. 

The conference at the Jacob’s 
home was held in 1793. On his 
trip up from Great Cacapon 
Bishop Asbury recorded that 
the weather was so hot there 
was danger of killing their 
horses, so they rode moderately. 
John Jeremiah Jacob, like many 
of the early Methodist minis- 
ters, kept a Journal, but it has 
never been published. A typed 
copy of the Journal and other 
Jacob papers are in my library, 
and on the occasion of the con- 
ference he wrote: 

“This morning our good old 
bishop and a number of preach- 
ers left us, they have been hold- 
ing a conference at my house, 
consisting of twenty-nine itiner- 
ant preachers, four or five local 
ones and several other persons. 
They have felt a great thank- 
fulness that it was in my power 
to entertain them. Bless the 
Lord it has been a precious time 
to me.” 

Twenty years later, August 25, 
1813, on his last trip through 
our area, Bishop Francis As- 
bury ordained his old friend 
John Jeremiah Jacob and also 
Thomas Lakin and William 
Shaw to the office of elders at 
a service in the chapel at Cum- 
berland. Following this service, 
Bishop Asbury set out for 
Brownsville far across the 
mountains, and he leaves these 
words to tell us what this trip 
meant to him which was three 
years before his death: 

“A day of toil over the des- 
perate mountains brought us to 
Brownsville. We have had our 
trials and afflictions.” 

Elder Jeremiah Jacob made a 
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list in his diary of the dozens 
of places that he preached and 
those familiar to our area are 
“Cumberland, Cresaptown, 
James Cresaps, R. Cresaps, W. 
S. Cresaps, Dawsons, Paddy 
Town, Westernport, Georges 
Creek, Harveys in the Moun- 
tains, Wilsons in the Glades, 
Jesse Tomlinsons, Grantsville, 
Charles, Friends on the Cross- 
ings, B. Tomlinsons ...” 

Most of Garrett County so 
far dealt with has been the 
northern section because of 
Braddock’s Road and later the 
Cumberland Road, this was 
more travelled and populated. 

Methodism began in southern 
Garrett County in the region 
around present Oakland within 
a few years after Bishop As- 
bury’s death. The Bishop died 
on March 21, 1816, while making 
a trip through Virginia toward 
Baltimore. 


Methodist Isaac McCarty 

The family to whom we owe 
much for the early success of 
Methodism in this area was the 
McCarty family. Isaac McCarty 
was one of the first leaders of 
Methodism in the southern part 
of Garrett County. His father, 
Patrick McCarty, came from Ire- 
land and settled in present-day 
Mineral County, W. Va. Keyser 
was originally called Paddytown 
after Patrick McCarty. 

Isaac McCarty made some 
manuscript records about his 
family and early Methodism in 
the Oakland area and we have 
been fortunate in obtaining a 
copy of the original records 
which are still in existence. It 
is interesting to read his ac- 
count of his conversion and 
early relationship with the 
Methodists: 
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St, Paul’s Methodist Church, Oakland, shown remodeled from 1875 
structure as dedicated September 27, 1891, on site of present parsonage 
at cost of $7,700.00 with bell donated by Dr. J. Lee McComas. Pipe organ 
installed about 1903. Part of this building razed and main portion moved 


_to corner of Oak and 4th Street. Remodeled and enlarged, it was incorpor- 
_ated in present brick edifice dedicated April 5, 1936. Sancturary ceiling 


now is of 1891 Church shown here, 
—Photo courtesy of Dr. Lawrence Sherwood 





“I was converted about the at the root of a white oak tree 
28th Augt. 1821 at a camp meet- while Asa Shin was preaching 
ing near Cresap Town, Allegany from Matthew 6 chapter 22nd 
County, Md. about 12 o’clock and 23rd verses. Since then my 
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wife and two of my children 
have been converted and three 
more belong to the Church.” 

His wife was the former 
Ann Devecmon whom Isaac had 
married when he was 21. After 
Patrick McCarty died, Isaac and 
Ann moved to the Glades (near 
Oakland) to live with his 
mother-in-law and her second 
husband, William Armstrong. 
William Armstrong ran an Inn, 
horse relay station, and the first 
post office in what is now Gar- 
rett County. 

In his manuscript record Isaac 
McCarty says, “I came to this 
place in Apl. 1824.” Isaac made 
a list of the ten persons who 
belonged ito the Methodist 
Class, then added “Isaac Mc- 
Carty” as the eleventh name. 

The McCartys lived at the 
Armstrong Inn until 1826 when 
Isaac bought a 200-acre tract of 
land called “The Wilderness 
Shall Smile.” A part of the town 
of Oakland is laid out on this 
tract. He soon became a lead- 
er in th’s neighborhood. He 
previded legal, business, and 
medical advice, and served as 
Justice of the Peace. Isaac also 
became the recognized leader of 
the little Methodist group. In 
his record he wrote, “Isaac Mc- 
Carty — made a class Leader, 
1825 by John B. West, Pitts- 
burgh Conference.” At various 
times the preachers came from 
Pittsburgh and the Baltimore 
Conferences. Preaching services 
were held in the home of Henry 
White. 

On a trip to Cumberland in 
1828 Isaac McCarty met two 
ladies from New York and they 
talked about the Sunday School 
work. Isaac returned home and 
talked to his neighbors about 
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this phase of the church work 
and started the first Sunday 
School of any denomination in 
this area. The group was oOr- 
ganized in April, 1829, and met 
at the home of George Loar. 
The organization was called 
“The Yough Glades Sabbath 
School, Auxiliary to the Sunday 
School Union of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church.” People be- 
gan to take notice. How could 
they help it with a name like 
that! 

The original “Constitution of 


the Yough Glades Sabath 
School,” in Isaac McCarty’s 
handwriting (with “Sabath” 


spelled as shown), is still in ex- 
istence. The 3rd article reads: 
“Any person may become a 
member at any time by paying 
twelve and a half cents ...” 
Isaac McCarty was elected 
Superintendent of the School 
and held this post for twenty 
years. 

This Methodist pioneer is 
memorialized now by the place 
“McCarty’s Acre” on which a 
church was built in 1831. It is 
located near the forks of the 
Monte Vista road on the origin- 
al McCarty land just south of 
the town of Oakland. 

William Armstrong died in 
1848 and the Yough Glades Post 
Office was moved to McCarty 
house. An extra room was built 
onto McCarty’s house in 1848 for 
use as an engineer’s office in 
connection with the building of 
the Baltimore and Ohio rail- 
road across the mountains 
through Oakland. Isaac Mc- 
Carty had to settle differences 
among the Irish immigrants 
who came to work on the rail- 
road. They liked him because 
of his Irish name and his fair- 
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ness. 

A town was needed for a 
railroad station in this area. 
It was decided to build the 
town on the McCarty land, near 
where Isaac had built a grist 
mill in the 1830’s (at the foot 
of Water Street in Oakland on 
the Little Youghiogheny river). 
The town was surveyed October 
10, 1849. 

The settlement had been call- 
ed “Yough Glades.” The rail- 
road wanted to call it “McCar- 
tysville.” Isaac’s daughter. Inga- 
ba, gave the town its present 
name, “Oakland.” When _ the 
town was laid out, this leading 
Methodist family gave two lots 
in the new town for the Metho- 
dists to use in building a 
Church here. 

About the year 1852, the small 
log church at the McCarty’s 
Acre site was torn down. Some 
of its wood was used to build 
a new church in the new town 
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of Oakland. 

In 1855 Isaac McCarty sold 
his land to Ezekiel Totten and 
moved to Fairfield, Iowa. He 
gave “a smiall parce! of land 
containing about one acre used 
by the M. E. Church for a 
graveyard or burying ground,” 
when he sold lot 937. Isaac 
McCarty died in 1867, at the age 
of 76. 

It is both interesting and edu- 
cational to provide some insight 
into the spread of Methodism 
from the dedicated work of John 
Wesley and others in England, 
to America, Maryland and our 
present Garrett County. We are 
grateful for an opportunity to 
tell something of the  perse- 
verance and inspired labor of 
some of its American pioneers 
who joined in creating the great 
story of Methodism’s_ spread 
around the world. Surely God 
had great plans for the found- 
ers of Methodism. 


The Story of a Family Industry 


by Mrs. Benjamin O. Aiken 
(conclusion) 


My grandfather added several 
rooms to his house to provide 
accommodations for his mother, 
his sister Mrs. Elizabeth “Aunt 
Betty” Smith, and for Mathias 
Everlein, grandmother’s father, 
who lived with the family until 
his death, in 1887 at age 76. The 
house was the former Corbin 
West home. Grandfather had 
also bought the farm adjoining 
his in 1892 from its owners, Mr. 
and Mrs. Jonas Mosser. This 
farm was purchased in 1901 by 
the firm of M. J. Miller’s Sons, 
and in 1920 it was purchased 
by my father, William Miller, 


who lived on it until his death 





in 1944. It is now owned by my 
brother, Carl F. Miller. Another 
farm adjoining grandfather was 
that of Louis Kahl, my maternal 
grandfather, which he sold to 
Grandfather Miller who deeded 
it to his sister, Aunt Betty 
Smith. She sold it later to her 
son, Philip, and his sons _ pur- 
chased the farm after Philip’s 


death. It is still known as the 


Smith place. 


My people were Missouri Lu- 
therans and, being devoted sup- 
porters of their faith, they ac- 
cepted no excuses on Sunday 
morning from anyone hesitating 
to go to church! It was simply 
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off to church for all of us. I re- 
member that Dad would ask us, 
“Do you have your collection 
ready? Now, just remember what 
it cost you for entertainment on 
Saturday night!” And I haven’t 
forgotten one piece of advice 
that my father gave Otis and 
me after we were married. He 
said: “If you have a family, your 
first duty is to teach your chil- 
dren how to save their souls. 
Then the rest of things in life 
will follow.” I am thankful for 
my family’s love and concern 
that blessed my life while I 
Was growing up. 

We were very much, aware of 
father’s active interest in bet- 
tering his community, county, 
State and nation. As a staunch 
Democrat, he would tell others, 
“T can’t help it, for I was born 
that way!” He attended every 
State political convention of his 
party from his 2lst year until 
his death. 

My parents lived in the house 
that is now our home with 
Grandfather and Grandmother 
Miller for the first three years 
after they were married. This 
was while father was having 
our new house built on the Mos- 
ser place. 

Mother has spent much of 
her childhood in the Miller 
home. She went to school with 
my aunts who were of her age 
group. My grandparents were 
the “Godparents” of my mother. 
She and my grandmother Mil- 
ler were named “Barbara.” She 
has often told me of how good 
they were to her as a child and 
then added, “I never thought I 
would be one of them.” She loves 
to recall the wonderful exper- 
ience it was for her as a little 
girl to be among the friends 
and neighbors who came to my 


grandparents’ house-warming 
party when this house was first 
completed. Our large living room 
was used as a dancing space 
for those who chose to do so. 

My parents were married on 
July 1, 1903, in the Zion Lutheran 
Church at Accident. Their love 
was blessed by four sons and 
four daughters. While they were 
living in this house with my 
grandparents, the elder. son, 
Leonard, and I were born. Leon- 
ard, born in 1904, lived until 
1908. I was born in 1905 and after 
we moved into our new home 
on the Mosser place, the other 
children were born. Carl F. and 
W. George live here at Accident; 
Amelia Miller Harman is the 
wife of Pastor M. W. Harman, 
of Newton, N. C.; Edward K. 
Miller, and Mrs. Lena Miller 
Lohr both live at Fort Wayne, 
Ind., while Mrs. Martha Miller 
Aiken resides at Clarksburg, 
Maryland. 

The years give special mean- 
ing to this house that is now 
our home for mother and me. 
This was my first home. My 
mother, now in her 97th year, 
cherishes it as the place where 
she began her married life and 
now the home where she still 
enjoys doing light tasks. She 
loves to show visitors examples 
of her skill with knitting need- 
les and to enjoy mutual conver- 
sation about the events of her 
busy life. 

A little story occurs to me 
here. It was told by my grand- 
mother Miller who was married 
at age sixteen. She explained 
that it was the custom of her 
day for the bride to make the 
wedding shirt for her betrothed. 
Her mother got the material for 
grandmother to make _ the 
groom’s shirt, but expressed 
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Mr. and Mrs. William Miller in 1940. 


—____ 


some doubt that such a young 
bride-to-be could make as fine 
a shirt as the occasion demanded. 
Grandmother Miller would then 
smile and say: “But I fooled 
them. I made my _ husband’s 
shirt all by hand and with a 
pleated bosom!” Grandfather, 
proudly wearing his beautifui 
new shirt, married Grandma in 
1864. 


There was fun and special 
Significance for our family when 
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time for the annual Fourth-of- 
July picnic came. We _ would 
wash and polish our Maxwell car 
and have its brass trim spar- 
kling. Father would then help us 
to attach the flag. He always 
gave us a little talk about Oid 
Glory, what it stood for, and how 
we should show respect for our 
nation’s flag of freedom. 


My husband has given his life 
career largely to teaching young 
people. My father was a true 
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Mr. and Nirs. Benjamin O. Aiken with their grandson, Samuel George 
VanSickle, in the yard before their home at Accident, Five generations 
of the Miller family have lived in this house built in 1880 fer Mrs. Aiken’s 


grandfather and grandmother, Mr. and Mrs, Melchior J. Miller. 
—Photo by Ruthvan Morrow 





Picture of family’s 1907 International auto taken in 1910 before Ac- 
cident Zion Lutheran Church. William Miller at wheel, Frederick Miller 
beside him and their sister, Miss Rose Miller is in rear seat with fami- 
ly nephew, Rev. Paul Miller, of Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
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Miller, wife of 
daughter, Mrs. 


This five-generation portrait presents Mrs. Barbara 
the late William Miller of Accident, seated beside her 
Hildegarde M. Aiken. Mrs. Aiken’s daughter, Mrs. Barbara VanSickle, 
stands with her daughter, Mrs. Carolyn Thomas, who is holding daughter 
Amy in her arms. Mr. Milier operated the Miller Distillery and the build- 


ing remains on the B. O. Aiken farm. —Photo by Ruthvan Morrow 





friend to our teachers. He was 
deeply interested in a good ed- 
ucation for all children. He 
would tell us: “Learn all you can, 
and use it right. Other riches you 





can lose, but what you learn, no 
one can take from you.” It is a 
fyhilosophy that our family 
gratefully remembers and seeks 
to apply. 
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Official Society Seal 





The Society’s seal designed by 
Artist Harland C. Bittinger re- 
flects the tradition of heraldry 
associated with a coat of arms. 
The original design concept was 
finished for first display at the 
opening of the Garrett County 
Museum, November 9, 1969. 

The Glades Star for Decem- 
ber, 1969, carried the following 
interpretation: “The  Society’s 
artistic symbol was designed 
around the acorn, fruit of the 
State’s own tree, the White 
Oak. The theme emphasized the 
shield-like cone of the acorn 
surmounted by our mountains 
under sunlight, the bounty of 
earth, unity of people and their 
religious concepts with the twin 
figures of mankind supporting 
the whole from its base. 

“Relating his work to the 
meaning of the Society, the 
artist expressed hig belief that 
man from primeval time to the 
present seeks always to create 
that which will outlast him, 
something that symbolizes his 
dream.” 








Md. Homemakers Council 


Banquet Held at Wisp 


The Garrett County Home- 
makers Council was host for 
the first time on May 3 and 4 
to the State Homemakers Coun- 
cil when the _ organization’s 
Spring banquet and meeting 
convened at Wisp Lodge. Some 
two hundred were in attendance 
and all Maryland counties and 
the City of Baltimore had rep- 
resentatives present. The meet- 
ing was presided over by Mrs. 
Ellsworth Marshall, State Presi- 
dent. Mrs. Marshall lives on a 
farm near Cambridge and has 
been Vice President, Secretary 
and Treasurer of the State 
Council. She has been a home- 
maker for 30 years. 

The guest Speaker for the 
banquet was Dr. Alta E. Schrock, 
of Grantsville and Penn Alps, 
Inc., who is a faculty member 
of the biological department of 
Frostburg College. It is of in- 
terest to know that Dr. Schrock 
was the first Mennonite woman 
to attain College and University 
professorships in botany,  bi- 
ology, zoology and physiology. 

Entertainment was provided 
by the Garrett Community Col- 
lege Chorus directed by William 
Robinson. The choral accompan- 
ist, Mrs. Andrew DeWitt, is 
County Music Chairman of the 
Garrett 


Council. 


County Homemakers 
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Dr. Bayard T. Keller Guest Speaker 
At Annual Society Dinner Meeting 


By Paul T. Calderwood 


This Centennial year the at- 
tendance at the annual dinner 
meeting, held at the Grants- 
ville Fire hall on June 29, was 
the largest ever, exceeding the 
previous record, set in that 
hall in 1970, by approximately 
eighty persons. 

About 250 members’ and 
guests assembled to dine and 
hear Dr. Keller deliver a most 
inspiring address. The Society 
was most fortunate in obtain- 
ing a speaker of his caliber 
and owes a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Aza C. Stanton for persuad- 
ing Dr. Keller to take time 
from his busy schedule to come 
here from Silver Spring for 
this occasion. 

Dr. Keller and Mr. Stanton 
are life-long friends, both hav- 
ing been reared in Grantsville. 
Thus, Dr. Keller has deep 
roots in the County which tie 
him to this Centennial Celebra- 
tion. His great-grandfather, 
William Reed Getty, was the 
first Senator to represent the 
new county of Garrett in the 
Maryland Legislature. 

This distinguished gentleman 
attended public schools in 
Grantsville, having been grad- 
uated from, high school in 1940. 
Prior to entering the Army in 
1943, he attended Bridgewater 
College. There he met Miss Re- 
becca I. Smith, of Circleville, 
W. Va., who became Mrs. Kel- 
ler. 

While in the Army he re- 
ceived training in Military In- 
telligence and was assigned to 
the U. S. Military Government 
for Germany, where he served 


as a criminal investigator and 
interpreter at the War Crimes 
Trials. 

Resuming his studies follow- 
ing the above duty, Dr. Keller 
received B.A. and M.A. degrees 
from Indiana University, and 
studied for two years in a Doc- 
toral program at the University 
of Zurich, Switzerland. He pres- 
ently holds an executive posi- 
tion with the Federal Govern- 
ment. Dr. Keller is also a dis- 
tinguished graduate of the Air 
War College. 

His address was an inspiring 
one, earning from many the 
statement that it was the best 
speech they had ever heard. 
(The editor would have liked 
to have printed the speech in 
its entirety in this magazine, 
had it been available). 

In reminiscing of his early 
life, Dr. Keller gave credit to 
his aunt, Miss Ruth E. Keller, 
of Oakland, for telling him of 
the world beyond Grantsville 
and Garrett County and inspir- 
ing him to study. He pointed 
out that we are living in an 
age of rapid changes, and in 
which all changes are not for 
the better. From creeping ur- 
ban sprawl (signs of which are 
coming to this area) to our pos- 
ture in world affairs, we must 
be alert to unwanted changes 
and apply corrective measures. 
This we can do only if we have 
the integrity and courage. At 
the conclusion of his address 
Dr. Keller was given a spon- 
taneous standing ovation, an 
honor accorded few speakers. 

Mrs. Keller accompanied him 


the courtesy of Mr. 
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for this occasion. They have 
two children, a son, Bayard 
T. Keller, Jr., who is a grad- 
pate of the Massanutten Mil- 
itary Academy, is now attend- 
ing Stetson University, De- 
Land, Florida. Their daughter, 
Miss Mary Katherine Keller, 
is a graduate of the University 
of Maryland and is now em- 
ployed by the National Geo- 
graphic Society. 

At 6:30 the meeting was 
called to order by Toastmaster 
Judge Lewis R. Jones, who in- 
troduced the Rev. John H. 
Kraybil, of the Springs Men- 
nonite Church, Springs, Pa., for 
the invocation, followed by the 
pledge of allegiance to the U. 
S. Flag, led by Judge Jones. 
The delicious roast beef dinner 
was quickly served by the lad- 
ies of the Fire Department 
Auxiliary. This group, headed 
by their president, Mrs. Ray- 
mond Rosenberger, did a won- 
derful job with the dinner. Dur- 
ing the meal music was fur- 
nished by the Moderneers Or- 
chestra, led by Mr. Harold Hud- 
nall. Prior to the dinner Mr. 
Hudnall had played a number 
of selections on the piano. All 
music was provided through 
Hudnall 
and the Musicians’ Union. 

Due to the length of the pro- 
gram, committee reports and 
those of the Secretary and 
Treasurer were not given. The 
Secretary’s yearly report is re- 
produced in this issue of the 
magazine. 

President Aiken extended a 
welcome and greetings to all. 
He also spoke of Centennial ac- 
tivities planned for the remain- 
der of the year. 

In attendance were eight non- 
members from without’ the 





County. Among them were Myr. 
and Mrs. Raymond Russell, of 
Norfolk, Va., who traveled the 
greatest distance. There were 
sixteen non-members from the 
County. There were’ eleven 
members from without’ the 
County, four each from Mary- 
land and West Virginia, and 
three from Pennsylvania. 

Also in attendance were 
State Senator William Wilson, 
Garrett County Delegate De- 
Corsey Bolden, Commissioner 
Wayne B. Hamilton, Commis- 
sioner and Mrs. Bernard Guy 
and Commissioner and Mrs. 
Earl E. Opel. The oldest and 
youngest members of the So- 
ciety were present, Mr. E. R. 
O’Donnell, 90, and Mr. Elwood 
Groves II, 15. 

Election of officers was con- 
ducted by the Toastmaster, who 
gave the report of the Nom- 
inating Committee. The  of- 
ficers, as presented, were duly 
elected. 

New members of the official 
family include Mrs. Jan W. 
Janssen, Secretary, replacing 
Mrs. Clinton W. Englander, who 
had resigned while in office. 
Mrs. Janssen had finished her 
term by appointment. Mrs. 
Carl M. Cathell, Treasurer, re- 
places Mr. George K. Littman. 
Mr. John S. Elliott, Director, re- 
places Mr. Harry C. Edwards. 
Mr. Robert B. Garrett, Director, 
replaces Mr. Paul T. Calder- 
wood. To all retiring officers 
and directors, the Society ex- 
tends a vote of thanks for your 
faithful service. 

Full details of the officers 
and director roster are given 
elsewhere in this magazine. 

The committee arranging for 
the dinner was headed by Vice 

(Concluded on Page 304) 
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President Randall R. Kahl, 
Chairman. Other members in- 
clude Mr. Dan W. Hershberger, 
Mrs. William) W. Grant, Sr., 
Mrs. Robert Ruckert and Mrs. 
Lewis R. Jones. To them, the 
Town of Grantsville and_ all 
who assisted in any way, a sin- 
cere vote of thanks for making 
this affair possible. 
The benediction was 
by the Rev. Mr. Kraybill 
-—  ——_0 


given 


Good Intentions .. . 

My wife and I are newcomers 
to Garrett County where we’ve 
lived for the past seventeen 
years and are really impressed 
by the hard work, talent and 
imagination people have put in- 
to plans and expressd in action 
to celebrate this Centennial Year 
marking Garrett County’s birth 
Neb Tey eA, 

I’m very well aware that ar- 
ticles and pictures to present 
various subjects of past and 
present history have been 
planned but delayed due _ to 
circumstances and human _ na- 
ture. We sometimes wonder at 
the really vast amount of coun- 
ty history that has been pub- 
lished in The Glades Star and 
question what else can be dis- 
covered and _ described and 
brought into focus for the fu- 
ture. 

This issue carries a remark- 
able list of places compiled by 
the Centennial Planning Com- 
mission. Associate Editor Bob 
Garrett has spearheaded this 
research and we hope it has 
been of help to the thousands 
who come to “The Glades of 
Garrett” and will continue to 
provide a sight-seeing guide for 
all who live here and others 
who will come in the future. 

WWP 
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sor Park and Qaklan 


ON THE CREST OF THE ALLEGHANIES, 


3,000 FEET ABOVE TIDE-WATER. 











SEASON OPENS JUNE 15, 1891. 


{ee ee 
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These famous mountain resorts, situated at the summit of 
the Alleghanies, and directly upon the main line of the Balti 
more ant Ohio Ratlroad, have the advantage of ats splendid 
vestibuled express-train service both eastand west, and are there. 
fore readily accessible from all parts of the country. All Bal 
timore and Ohio trains stop at Deer Park and Oakland during 
the season, 

Electric lights have been.introduced throughout the houses 
and grounds; Turkish and Russian baths and large swimming- 
pools provided for ladies and gentlemen; suitable grounds for 
lawn-tennis ; bowling-alleys and billiard-rooms are here; fine 
riding and driving horses, carriages, mountain wagons, tally ho 
coaches, etc., are kept for hire; in short, ald the necessary 
adjuncts for the comfort, health, or pleasure of patrons. 





Rates, $60, $75, and $90 a month, according to location. 











LL COMMUNICATIONS should be addressed 
| A to GEORGE D. DeSHIELDS, Manager, Balti- 
| more and Ohio Hotels, Cumberland, Md., up to 

june ro, after that date, either Deer Park or Oak- 
land, Garrett County, Md. 





f 
—B&O Hotel ad from Calderwood collection. 
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President's Message .. . 
By Benjamin O. Aiken 

The inaugural event of the 
Garrett County Centenial pro- 
gram on June 20 proved quite 
successful in spite of rain, power 
failure, and other complications 
natural to an occasion of this 
magnitude. The Appalachian 
Wagon Train came to Garrett 
County at Friendsville and Mc- 
Henry and set the theme of the 
year’s activities. It made a fine 
contribution and was greeted 
with enthusiasm. 

There were more than fifty 
covered wagons, people in color- 
ful costumes occupying them 
and many horseback riders who 
arrived in Friendsville before 
noon that day. They were wel- 
comed there by the Northern 
High band , directed by Miss 
Lucille Sines. Mayor Karol Rush 
welcomed the assembly and the 
ladies auxiliary of the Friends- 
ville Volunteer Fire Company 
had refreshments on hand at the 
community park. From Friends- 
ville the Wagon Train proceeded 
to McHenry where it arrived 
about 5 p. m. Music again wel- 
comed the entourage, being fur- 
nished by the Southern Junior 
High band under the direction 
of Richard Clever. 

At the McHenry Fair grounds 
a special program marked the 
occasion with James A. McHen- 
ry as master of ceremonies. A 
great deal of credit and ap- 
preciation is deserved by Mrs. 
Gerald Glotfelty who worked 
Jong and hard as chairman of 
the program, committee to ar- 
range this program. She was as- 
sisted by Mrs. B. O. Aiken and 
Mrs, Andrea Jasssen. 

I feel that history reflects peo- 
ple in all communities and they 
were certainly represented on 


| 








the McHenry program. As chair- 

man of the Centennial Planning 
Commission, I wish to record 
those who were present to take 
part in the Wagon Train Wel- 
coming Program at McHenry in 
addition to those already men- 
tioned. 

Our county commissioners at- 
tended and Mrs. Pearl McLean 
was recognized as a life long 
resident of McHenry. I was asked 
to lead the pledge of allegiance 
to our flag. Senior citizens rec- 
ognized included Mr. Orval 
Glotfelty, Mrs. Harry Collier 
with a costume dress she wore 
as a girl, and Mrs. Barbara Mil- 
ler, Mrs. Miller, the oldest sen- 
ior citizen present, celebrated 
her 98th birthday this past Au- 
gust. We were pleasantly sur- 
prised that TV Station KDKA, 
Pittsburgh, presented her on its 
newseast the following day. 
Their cameraman had recorded 
Mrs. Miller when she was pres- 
ent with her family when he 
was photographing the passing 
of the Wagon Train as it came 
on Md. route 42 from Friends- 
ville to reach U. S. 219 near Mc- 
Henry. The Rev. Donald Mat- 
thews, pastor of Pine Grove and 
Oak Grove churches, offered 
prayer, Then there followed mu- 
sic by Garrett Community Col- 
lege chorale, directed by Wil- 
liam Robinson; vocal solo by 
Mrs. Paul Calderwood, President 
Garrett County Council of Home- 
makers; history of Casselman 
valley outlined by Dr. Alta 
Schrock; Oakland Barbershop- 
per selections; instrumental mu- 
sic by Stoner Family sponsored 
by Saddie Tramps 4-H club; 
skit by Mrs. Bessie Guard and 
Clyde VanSickle; gospel selec- 
tions sung by Ivan Miller Fam- 
ily; poem from the past by Mrs. 
Orval Glotfelty; solo, Eddie Bit- 
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tinger; solo, Joseph DiSimone; 
gospel songs by Cherry Glade 
Men’s choir; string music by 
Corn Huskers; costume _ show, 
Ladies’ Auxiliary of Finzel; old- 
time music, Country Cousins and 
sponsored by Garrett County 
Horsemen’s’ association; Ole’ 
Time Style Show, featuring Gar- 
rett Countains and Wagon Train 
folks with Mrs. Gerald Glotfelty 
as narrator. Then there was Ole’ 
Time Square Dancing open to 
all with Harry P. Collier calling 
figures to the gay music of the 
Country Cousins. 


The stage backdrop was cre- 
ated by Richard Miller, and Mrs. 
Charles Bowman made the let- 
ter for the CENTENNIAL sign 
used on it. Such an event was 
centered in the fact that Law- 
rence Glover, of Accident, had 
originally arranged for the Ap- 
palachian Wagon Train to visit 
us. Mr. and Mrs. Charles Bow- 
man had made their property 
available for the Train to have 
camping facilities. The Garrett 
County Fair Association cooper- 
ated splendidly in providing for 
use of their grounds. In addition 
to the wonderful help given by 
those already mentioned, . Mrs 
Lillian Reckner was our pian- 
‘ist, Double G Ranch provided 
tea on the Wagon Train’s arrival, 
W. H. Fratz, Inc. donated hay 
for the horses, Garrett County 
Extension office printed our 
program materials, Friendsville 
and Accident fire companies pro- 
vided trucks for safety, Deep 
Creek Lions Club topped off 
the evening with barbecue din- 
ners, Kitzmiller Lions and 
United Services, Inc. of Crel- 
lin, operated refreshment stands, 
Boy Scouts and leaders took 


care of parking the public and 
the Garrett County 4-H’ers dis- 
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tributed our programs. Garrett 
County left a strong imprint of 
its hospitality on everyone in 
the Appalachian Wagon Train 
and we are proud of the fine 
job everyone did. 


While we all enjoyed the big 
event of the Wagon Train’s 
visit. I am also pleased to point 
out that the people of Accident 
arranged an historical celebra- 
tion on July 4 for our centennial 
year. Our programs were printed 
by the courtesy of our Mayor 
and Town Council and Volun- 
teer Fire Department. The Cen- 
tennial committee was chaired 
by Mrs. Wayne Fratz and on it 
also served Richard Miller, Mrs. 
Carroll Vitez, Mrs. B. O. Aiken, 
Mrs. Harry Vitez, Clayton 
Speicher, Mrs. Alice Smith, Mrs. 
Charles Strauss and Dale Rode- 
heaver. I had the pleasure of 
narrating the story of Accident 
arranged in pageant form by 
Mrs. Fratz and her committee. 
There were many interesting 
antique displays in the firehall 
on Sunday, Monday and Tuesday 
(July 4) which were open until 
8 o’clock each evening. Many 
people came tc enjoy seeing 
old pictures, old furniture, old 
dolls and old type implements 
used in the home and around 
the farm. An invitation was ex- 
tended to the group to repeat 
their pageant during the Garrett 
County Fair and they accepted. 
The July Fourth performance 
was given in Spoerlein’s Grove 
at Accident. 

We are looking forward to the 
closing event of the year’s cen- 
tennial program which is the 
Autumn Glory Festival that will 
be presented next month. I think 
it has been fortunate indeed 


for Garrett Countians that an 
able sponsor was obtained to do 
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Dr. William H. Buser New 


County Superintendent 


Dr. William H. Buser, native 
of Flintstone, Allegany County, 
was chosen unanimously from 
eighteen applicants by the Gar- 
rett County Board of Education 
to serve as Garrett County 
Superintendent of Schools and 
assumed his new position at 
Oakland on July 1, 1972. 


Dr. Buser received his B.S. 
degree from Frostburg State 
College, in 1952, his Master of 
Education degree from the Uni- 
versity of Maryland in 1959, and 
his doctorate from the same 
institution in 1969. His teach- 
ing positions have included sec- 
ondary teacher at Washington 
County for four and one-half 
years, teaching principal for two 
years, supervising principal for 
two years of elementary; super- 
vising principal of junior high 
school for four years; elementary 
supervisor in Howard County 
for two years; assistant super- 
intendent in intruction for one 
year in Worcester County, teach- 
er in Towson State College for 





the really tremendous amount 
of work involved in staging 
such entertainment. This com- 
ment is certainly not to be con- 
strued in any way as discounting 
the remarkable work that former 
sponsors of the Autumn Glory 
Festival have accomplished. My 
point is that this event promises 
to become a permanent annual 
event and it needed a large group 
of persons with resources and 
personnel sufficient for such a 
big job. I think Garrett County 
and its neighbors can look for- 
ward to many more fine celebra- 
tions of the glory that autumn 
always brings to our beloved 
mountains, valleys and hills. 
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Dr. William H. Buser 
one summer, and aSsistant super- 
intendent for instruction and 
curriculum in Cecil County for 
four years. He served in Cecil 
County for one year as assistant 
superintendent with total sys- 
tem responsibilities. 

Dr. Buser is a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa, Maryland Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, and 
American Association of School 
Administrators. During his serv- 
ice to education, Dr. Buser has 
also held positions in the Mary- 
land State Teachers Associa- 
tion and president of the Wash- 
ington County Teachers Asso- 
ciation and has been a member 
of the Cecil County Teachers As- 
sociations. 

Dr. and Mrs. Buser reside at 
Route 2, Swanton, Maryland on 
a small farm they have _ pur- 
chased. 

The Busers have three chil- 
dren, a son, Merle, who is a 
senior at Frostburg State Col- 
lege; Christina, who is complet- 
ing cosmetology school is Elk- 
ton, Maryland, and the second 
son, B. J., who is a sophomore 
at Shepherd College, Shepherds- 
town, West Virginia, 
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Educating Students for Work 


Today and Tomorrow 
By James H. Trickett 


The editor of The Glades Star 
has asked me, as Supervisor of 
Vocational Education in Gar- 
rett County, to provide a sum- 
mary of the new goals in educat- 
ing people for the world of work. 
During the past years that have 
brought such marked changes 
to the school in our communities, 
there is one phase of the high 
school program that has seen a 
revolution within the last dec- 
ade. This is the field of voca- 
tional education which in former 
years was termed simply “Vo- 
Ag and Home Ec” with other 
classes provided to teach typing, 
bookkeeping, and business 
arithmetic. 


If 1 may be pardoned a per- 
sonal experience with this type 
of practical education, I took a 
high school course in shop in a 
rural high school under a uni- 
versity-trained teacher, His 
main field, however. was the 
teaching and supervision of vo- 
cational agriculture. In this sim- 
ple course in manual arts in- 
struction, the circumstances 


‘could provide only limited learn- 


ing in skills. 


Education in Garrett County 
has changed gradually from the 
basic emphasis on the three 
“R’s” in public schools as the 
exclusive effort, The teaching 
of work skills for the first half 
of the century, which Garrett 
County is now celebrating, was 
centered in the father who taught 
his son a trade, in the mother 
who instructed her daughter in 
homemaking, and in the old 
apprenticeship system practiced 
in both the home and industry. 





While these are still a vitally 
important part of our total edu- 
cation effort, modern technology 
and the movement into the pro. 
duction and _ service—oriented 
society of today has made de- 
mands on education to change 
our philosophy, and expand and 
implement programs that will 
better equip the student who is 
planning to enter the work force 
upon his graduation from high 
school. 


The challenge today 


Today’s educational system 
must meet the challenge to 
provide adequate programs in 
skill training and develop 
healthy work attitudes that will 
bridge the gap in training young 
people for the many and varied 
industries in our county and na- 
tion. This challenge is brought 
more into focus when we con- 
sider that approximately 75 per- 
cent of our young pcopie gradu- 
ating from high schools do not 
continue formal education, but 
pursue jobs for whatever rea- 
son. 


Prior to the passage of the 
Federal Vocational Act of 1963 
and the Maryland Vocationzai 
Construction Act of 1965, the 
Garrett County Board of Edu- 
cation operated vocational pro- 
grams in agriculture, home ec- 
onomics, and business education. 
Home economics received some 
financial support under. the 
George Barden Act, but it was 
very limited. Agriculture suni- 
mer salaries for teachers were 
supported under the Smith- 
Hughes Act. These programs 
were in dire need of expansion. 
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Facilities needed to be upgrad- 
ed and more equipment provided 
as well as a continuing funding 
support for adequate program 
operation, The lack of such fund- 
ing would mean that the voca- 
tional needs of the students 
would not be met. In addition 
to the limited programs I have 
mentioned, there was great need 
to develop additional programs, 
in the vocational trades areas 
for boys and girls. 


The physical plant and facili- 
ties in a school system provide 
one basis for judging its ability 
to meet the needs of its students. 
While such facilities are most 
necessary to progress, we musv 
note that the prime requirement 
is to secure trained and capable 
instructors for all programs. A\l- 
though many may still remember 
when a room was set aside and 
simply equipped for teaching 
shop methods and a “Home Ec” 
room provided in limited space 
in the same building, these are, 
fortunately, only memories in the 
face of present needs. 


High Schools Consolidated 

Garrett County consolidated its 
several high schools into the 
present plants of Northern and 
Southern High Schools in 1952. 
In 1965 plans were submitted to 
add four trade programs at 
Northern High School and five 
trade programs at Southern High 
School. These trade _ facilities 
were approved for approximately 
$460,000.00 and utilized funds 
from the Federal Vocational Act 
of 1963 and the Maryland Voca- 
tional Construction Fund of 1965. 
Of the above amount $100,000.- 
00 was set aside for equipment 
for the new facilities. Continu- 
ing to take advantage of such 
Federal funds, which later were 
supplemented by those from the 


Appalachian Regional Commis- 
sion Program, Garrett County 
expanded its facilities for the 
agriculture program at Southern 
High School by $220,000.00 for a 
facility and by $84,000.00 for the 
agricultural addition at North- 
ern High School. 


The Board of Education, 1968, 
completed a business education, 
guidance, and food service wing 
at Southern High School (Oak- 
land, Maryland) at a cost of 
$315,183.00 including equipment. 
We see now that more than one 
million dollars have been spent 
for facilities and this is a great 
expansion when compared to 
the plant facilities existing at 
the beginning of the last decade. 

The citizens are rightly con- 
cerned for their children as to 
the results of such an expendi- 
ture in providing programs that 
will educate their children for 
useful lives. This phase of the 
recent vocational educational 
history of Garrett County may 
perhaps be more clearly under- 
stood if we share a summary of 
part of my annual descriptive 
report. The report was prepared 
in detail for the Maryland Divi- 
sion of Vocational Education for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 
LO72 


Trades and Industry Courses 
Garrett County schools offered 
nine trades and industry courses 
for secondary students during 
the past year, Southern and 
Northern High School students 
were provided courses in auto 
mechanics, electricity, drafting, 
building trades (carpentry), and 
machine tool operator. A food 
service program is operated at 
Southern High School. Other 
vocational programs are provid- 
ed in business education, agri- 
culture, and home economics. 
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Vocationai trades building at Northern High School. 








All programs have been ap- 
proved by the State Departmei:t 
of Education and receive finan- 
cial support. We believe it im- 
portant to give a detailed state- 
ment as to the content of these 
courses. This will make clear 
to parents and the public what 
is now available to the chil- 
dren for the monies expended. 


Mechanics: This provides 
learning experiences with the 
components of the vehicle, in- 
cluding engine, power trans- 
mission, steering, brakes, and 
electrical systems. The student 
is trained in the use of diagnos- 
tic and testing equipment and of 
tools used in the repair pro- 
cess for the motorized vehicie. 

Electricity: Provides classroom 
and shop experiences concerned 
with layout, assembly, instalia- 
tion, testing, and the mainten- 
ance of electrical fixtures and 
apparatus, and with wiring used 
in electrical systems. The _ in- 
struction provides for reading, 
interpretation, and _ industrial 
wiring based on controlling elce- 
trical codes. 


Drafting: The student is pro- 
vided organized specialized 
learning experiences which em- 
phasize theory, use of the drafi- 
ing room, laboratory, and shop- 











work as each relates to gather- 
ing and translating data or 
specifications, He deals with the 
aspects of planning, preparing, 
and interpreting mechanical, 
architectural, structural, pneu- 
matic systems, marine designs, 
electrical and electronic func- 
tions, topographical schematics 
and other drawings and sketch- 
es. Not only does such instruc- 
tion provide experience in draw- 
ing, but includes the use of re- 
production (Xerox-duplicating ) 
materials, equipment and pro- 
cesses, preparation of reports 
and data sheets for writing 
specifications. The development 
of plan and process charts and 
drawings and the development 
of skills and knowledge essen- 
tial for employment in anci!- 
lary (auxiliary) capacities is an 
integral part of this course. 


Carpentry: In classroom and 
shop experiences, this course re- 
quires the student to use his 
hands and mind to deal with 
layout, fabrication, assembly, 
installation, and the repair of 
structural units. His instruction 
emphasizes the care and use of 
hand and power tools, equip- 
ment, and materials. He learns 
the common systems of frame 
construction and the principles 
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involved along with drafting 
and blueprint reading. He ap- 
plies a knowledge of mathe- 
matics and learns materials esti- 
mating for specific jobs. 
Machine Tool Operation: 
Specialized learning experiences 
here prepare a semiskilled work- 
er to run one machine; for ex- 
ample, lathe grinder, drill press, 
milling machine, or shaper, gear 
cutting machine set-up. gear 
lapping machine, gear-milling 
machine set-up, gear-shaper set- 
up, turret lathe set-up, chuck- 
ing-machine set-up, lathe (pro- 
duction), milling machine set-up, 
milling machine set-up man, 


shaper set-up (tool), boring 
mill set-up (horizontal), drill 
press set-up, grinder (bench) 


and punch press. 


Agricultural Production: In 
this field are included subject 
matter and learning activities 
which are concerned with the 
principles and processes _ in- 
volved in the planning related 
to and the economic use of fa- 
cilities, land, water, machinery, 
chemicals, finance, and labor in 
the production of plant and 
animal products. Activities in- 
clude classroom instruction and 
laboratory experiences in and 
out of school, including farms, 
ranches, and other agriculturally 
related establishments. 


Food Management, Production 
and Services: This course gives 
the student preparation for var- 
ious kinds of employment related 
to institutional and commer- 
cial food services. Such emplov- 
ment may include workers and 
supervisors of rest homes and 
nursing homes for the elderly, 
school lunch programs and res- 
taurants. 


Stenographers: This course 
provides the learner with pro- 
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grams concerned with taking 
shorthand or special writing of 
notes by hand or machines ard 
transcribing them. 


General Office Clerks: Those 
who complete this program wii! 
have learned to perform a var- 
iety of clerical duties that re- 
quire practical knowledge of 
business systems and reporis. 
It includes the copying of data; 
compiling records and reports, 
tabulating and posting data in 
recora books; providing infor- 
mation and conducting inter- 
views; operating office ma- 
chines; and handling mail and 
correspondence. 

Homemaking: Preparation for 
Personal, Home and _ Family 
Living: This course provides ba- 
sic knowledge for the life of the 
student as a wife and mother as 
well as personal understanding 
of her special skills to become 
oriented in today’s complex 
world. Through home economics 
knowledge will be acquired pre- 
paring her for a personal and 
family life in comprehensive 
homemaking; problems of child 
care and development; selec- 
tion and making of clothing and 
understanding of textiles; educe- 
tion as a buyer and consumei%, 
family health, family relations, 
foods in relation to their nutri- 
tion and the whole management 
of the home. The larger factors 
of housing for the family and 
furnishings for the home are in- 
cluded to complete the broad 
education of the student for her 
place in life. 


From this outline of the con- 
tent of such vocational courses 
it becomes immediately apparent 
that the student is offered 
learning facilities and methods 
adequate to a good preparation 
for life. 
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The field of vocational educa- 
tion as practiced in the 
Garrett County school _ sys- 
tem, has set up objectives di- 
rected to meeting the needs of 
educationally disadvantaged and 
handicapped students. For these 
students we are making a special 
effort to provide testing through 
a mobile unit extensively de- 
signed for this purpose. The unit 
attempts to provide guidance 
counselors and students with in- 
formation useful in determin- 
ing capabilities and _ potentiai 
for success in various fields. The 
student thus can better deter- 
mine a career choice for him- 
self. 


In addition to skill training in 
the various vocational offer- 
ings in the Garrett County 
schools, we deem it very import- 
ant to stress good work habits, 
healthy attitudes toward the 
world of work, pride in work- 
manship, and the importance of 
every worker to be dependabie. 
Some of these qualities have ap- 
parently been less than desira- 
ble in the work force of recen‘t 
years. 


Our effort in vocational educa- 
tion programs is an attempt to 
instill in the student a new pride 
‘of accomplishment and success 
in coordinating mind and hand 
to perform a useful service to 
himself and his fellow man. 


Citizen Advisory Committee 


The Garrett County school sys- 
tem has involved various citi- 
zen committees over the past 
few years to advise and make 
their desires known in the area 
of vocational education. In this 
effort of community involve- 
ment, the vocational advisory 
committee has met regularly 
during the past two and one- 
half years. Their services, rec- 
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ommendations, input, and giv- 
ing of their time has been in- 
valuable to our effort in pro- 
gram planning and _ projection 
of future program needs. This 
committee is made up of pev- 
ple representing various trades 
and business interests and is 
representative of our county as 
a whole. Serving on this com- 
mittee are: 


Mrs. Elizabeth Randol, Past 
Chairman (housewife and re- 
tired teacher); Thomas O. Ben- 
der. new car dealer; Charles 
Briner, Director, Maryland De- 
partment of Employment Se- 
curity; Hugh T. Denison. Man- 
ager. Monongahela Power Com- 
pany; George D. Edwards, new 
car dealer; Pat Fischetti, Plant 
Manager, Bausch and Lomb; 
Wayne Frederick, Assistant Di- 
rector, Garrett Community Ac- 
tion Program; Bernard Guy, 
County Commissioner; Wayne 
Hamilton, County Commissioner; 
Earl Opel, County Commissioner: 
Col, J. Haig Jackson, Director, 
Garrett County Economic De- 
velopment Corporation; Paul R. 
Mateer, Assistant District For- 
ester; Dr. Luther W. Shaw, Pres- 
ident, Garrett Community Col- 
lege; James H. Trickett, Ex 
Officio, Member, and Assistant 
in Administration and Super- 
visor, Garrett County Board cf 
Education; Courtney R. Tusing. 
President and Trust Officer, 
First National Bank of Oakland; 
Mrs. Phyllis Trickett, Cosme- 
tologist, Former State President 
Business and Professional Wo- 
men’s Club; Mrs. Winona Wees»?, 
Secretary, Garrett County Board 
of Education and William B. 
Stemple, Coordinator, Concerted 


Services in Training and Educa- 
tion. Mr. Stemple is now the 
chairman of the advisory com- 
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mittee, 

The Garrett County schools 
are presently moving in the di- 
rection of providing informa- 
tion and work experience in the 
broad field of Career Education, 
One of the major first steps in 
preparing students for future 
careers will be to persuade the 
student to accept the fact that 
ALL jobs or vocations have 
dignity, and that it is not de- 
meaning to the individual to earn 
his living as a mechanic, plumb- 
er, roofer, painter, cook, wait- 
ress, maintenance worker, as 
opposed to being a doctor, law- 
yer, nurse, school teacher, archi- 
tect and other like professions. 

Parents must be involved in 
this new emphasis for they have 
been largely responsible for the 
misconception that all one needs 
to succeed in life is a college ed- 
ucation. 


In the years immediately 
ahead, the job market will of- 
fer many more opportunities to 
those trained as technicians or 
skilled craftsmen. The crying 
need today is to supply the 
market with people trained to 
provide services as well as prod- 
‘ucts. 


Program has wide appeal 
During the 1972 school year, 














more than one thousand (1,104) 
Garrett County students were in- 
volved in some kind of state- 


federal vocationally supported 
program. Our school population 
for the two high schools was 
2,250 at the end of the 1972 year. 
Approximately 50 percent of the 
students, grades 7-12, are in- 
volved in vocational programs. 
Total secondary vocational en- 
rollment figures for the 1972 
school year by program are as 
follows: agriculture, 89; auto 
mechanics, 88; carpentry, 69; 
drafting, 52; electricity-electron- 
ics, 51; food management, 50; 
general office clerk, 119; home 
economics, 454, machine tool op- 
erator, 43; and stenographic, 98. 
More than 60 percent of our stu- 
dents in grades 9 through 12 are 
involved in a vocational program. 


Follow-up studies have been 
conducted on each student dur- 
ing the first year after the stu- 
dent graduates to determine if 
the student is working in the oc- 
cupational field for which he 
was trained, a related occupa- 
tion, entered the armed forces, 
continued full-time school, or 
is working in some other field. 
This study is part of a contin- 
uing function of our guidance 


departments in our high schools. 
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Data of this nature is important 
in evaluating the effectiveness 
of our instruction in the skill 
areas and to give “feed-back” in- 
formation in areas where our ih- 
structors might improve their 
program. 

The history of the vocational 
program in Garrett County is 
not truly meaningful to the pub- 
lic without citing the numbers 
of students who have benefited 
and are continuing to benefit 
from its goals and methods. 

Since we began expanding the 
existing programs and adding 
trade courses in 1965, records 
show that 1,273 students have 
completed their occupational 
choice and have benefited vo- 
cationally speaking from the 
foresight and efforts of Garrett 
County’s superintendents and 
its members of the Board of Ed- 
ucation. 

In our effort to serve indus- 
try and the under employed and 
unemployed, we have at the re- 
quest of the Maryland State De- 
partment of Education, Division 
of Vocational Technical Educa- 
tion, set up man power training 
programs to meet these needs. 
This request is acted upon after 
Employment Security Adminis- 
,tration has certified the train- 
ing need exists. We have devei- 
oped programs to train key 
punch operators, sizers (optical 
goods), and are presently oper- 
ating programs in auto me- 
chanics and auto body repair for 
the under employed and unem- 
ployed from both Garrett and 
Allegany County. These _ pro- 
grams have been successful to 
the extent that approximately 
seventy percent (70%) of those 
completing the training have 
had jobs available to them. 
While we are equipped to ade- 
quately train, and we place much 
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emphasis on additional problems, 
the real success of a trainee de- 
pends upon individual desire to 
be productive and make his own 
way in the world of work. 

The Garrett County Board of 
Education has received excel- 
lent cooperation from the Di- 
vision of Vocational Education. 
Mr. James L. Reed, assistant 
State superintendent for Voca- 
tional Education, with his staff, 
has cooperated and encouraged 
our county in our vocational 
program effort and has provided 
the expertise in all progiam 
areas. Without this support and 
the financial support from state 
and federal sources, we wouid 
not likely have the vocational 
programs now offered to our 
young people. 

The Garrett County commis- 
Sioners during this vocational 
development period have given 
their full support to the Garrett 
County Board of Education and 
worked cooperatively to bring 
these relatively new program of- 
ferings to Garrett County stu- 
dents. 

While we have made much pro- 
gress in the past 7 years, we still 
have a long way to go to meet 
the vocational needs of our 
young people. We need to de- 
velop new programs as evidence 
justifies the need, and we must 
have the courage to abandon 
programs no longer meaningful, 

In the light of the foregoing 
statement, we are studying pos- 
sibilities for expanding voca- 
tional trade offerings to our 
students, eliminating duplication 
of programs, and being ever 
mindful that education in Gar- 
rett County must meet the needs 
of our young people and seek 
to educate the whole person for 
his place in life and his chosen 
career. 
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Garrett County’s Honored War Dead 
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Korean War 








Pfe. William B. Barger 


Pfc. Robert J. Beachy 


Pfc. George W. Boyce 


Cpl. Bruce F. Brown 

Set. Delbert L. Cosner 
Cpl. Robert C. DeWitt 
Pvt. George D. Ferguson 


Sgt. Raymond P. Foley 


Pfc. William B. Friend 


Cpl. Harry F. Lee 

Pfc. Max W. Liller 

Pfc. Edward L. Martin 
Pfc. John L. McKenzie 
Pfe. Earl C. Nazelrod 
Pfc. William Otto 

Set. Willard A. Rinehart 
Pfe. Donald R. Sollars 
Sgt. Robert B. Umbel 
CpoleJohne lee Wilt 


























Garrett Veterans Served in Korea 
By Robert B. Garrett 


When the undeclared Korean 
War broke out in 1949 it found 
Garrett County with a very con- 
siderable number of World War 
II veterans. Many of these were 
‘recalled from the reserve or 
enlisted voluntarily, and _ all 
gave a good account of them- 
selves. 


Navy Lieutenant W. E. Bow- 
en of Mountain Lake Park, a 
career officer, on duty at Po- 
mona during the Korean War, 
probably was astonished when 
he was awarded six medals, all 
on one day, for heroism at Ba- 
taan and Iwo Jima, during 
World War II, years before. 
Veteran lst Lieutenant Robert 
E. Railey of the 5th Air Force 
tactical support unit took part 





in 100 missions over Korea. 
Corporal Robert C. DeWitt 


of Crellin was one of the Gar- 
rett Countians killed in Korea. 
He and five brothers, sons of 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard J. De- 
Witt, had served in World War 
II, but although two of the 
boys were wounded, all had 
survived that war. Another cas- 
ualty was Sergeant Willard A. 
Rinehart, whose mother, Mrs. 
Nola Rinehart, lives in Oak- 
land. The Sergeant was killed 
in action in Korea, and iron- 
ically his father, James William 
Rinehart, was killed in action 
in World War I. The latter and 
Mrs. Rinehart had been mar- 
ried only a short time when he 
(Please turn to Page 318) 
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Many Visit Our County 


Museum During Summer 


By Mrs. Lewis R. Jones 

The Garrett County museum 
has been able to contribute 
significantly to the county’s cele- 
bration of its Centennial Year 
by providing a place for illus- 
trating the interesting history 
and typical life artificts of our 
region. 

We have been fortunate is 
having Operation Main Stream 
provide a capable hostess, Mrs. 
Mary (Richard) Kimble, who 
has made it possible for us to 
open the museum to the public 
from Mondays through Fridays 
from 9 a. m. to 12 noon and 
from 12:30 to 5 p. m. Working 
under my supervision, Mrs, Kim- 
ble has been a gracious hostess 
who has studied and informed 
herself concerning the _ dis- 
plays and materials at the mu- 
seum. She was a teacher aide 
at Red House school during the 
past year. An important part of 
her work has been that of 
learning to catalog museum ac- 
cessions and to prepare records 
cards for our card filing system. 
Another project has long needed 
doing for the Society members 
and the public as the preparation 
of a detailed index for the first 
three volumes of the official 
quarterly, The Glades Star, and 





GARRETT VETERANS 


entered the army. 

Statistics are not available to 
show the number of men and 
women from Garrett County 
who served in Korea during 
the hostilities which ended 
with a truce on July 27, 1953. 
However, nineteen men from 
the County are known to have 
lost their lives in this war. 
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with the supervision of associate 
editor, Paul T. Calderwood, Mrs. 
Kimble has completed this. It 
is expected that the index can 
be published with the December 
issue of the magazine. 


Newly acquired gifts to the 
museum include a cradle made 
by DeCoursey Bolden, grand- 
father of Delegate DeCorsey 
Bolden. The cradle was donated 
by Mrs. Madelein Blamble. Dele- 
gate Bolden gave a rare picture 
of the Casselman stone arch 
bridge at Grantsville to the 
museum. A piece of domestic 
Americana was acquired by the 
gift of a canning jar dated July 
14, 1908, from Mr. and Mrs. 
Arlie Johnston. 


A generous gift to the museum 
fund by Mrs, W. W. Grant, Sr., 
made possible the purchase and 
erection of an artistic sign over 
the outside entrance. The hard- 
board letters were cut out and 
bonded to the signboard by Har- 
land Bittinger who donated 
twenty hours of labor in com- 
pleting it. 

The museum staff is most ap- 
preciative of recognition given 
to the institution by Radio 
Station WMSG which broadcast 
a program from 3 to 4:30 p. m. 
on the afternoon of June 29. Mr. 
Tom Butscher, managing direc- 
tor of WMSG came to the mu- 
seum and held personal inter- 
views with Mrs. Kimble, visitors, 
and myself, He expressed his 
pleasure at finding our museum 
so well organized and replete 
with examples reflecting local 
history. 

The museum committee is 
composed of Mrs. Robert Ruck- 
ert, Mrs. Charles Briner, Mrs. 
Robert Stanton, Mr. Robert Gar- 
rett, Mr. Harland Bittinger, Mr. 
Randall Kahl and myself as 
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curator, Mr. B. O. Aiken, Presi- 
dent of the Society, is ex of- 
ficio member. 


We are pleased to report that 
Mrs. Kimble has greeted visitors 
from 17 states, two foreign coun- 
tries, and metropolitan centers. 
She tells us that many visitors 
have expressed their pleasure 
in finding such an institution as 
Garrett County Museum to offer 
understanding and interest to 
‘their trips to this resort area. Ail 
visitors are invited to sign the 


register. 


From March 5 through July 31 
the tabulation of visitors shows: 
Maryland 433, Pennsylvania 28, 
West Virginia 25, Ohio 15, Vir- 
ginia 4, New Mexico 3, Florida 4, 
New York 2, California 4, Con- 


necticut 1, South Carolina 1, 
Arizona 1, Indiana 2, Georgia 2, 
Colorado 1, New York City 3, 
Washington, D. C. 11, Denmark 
1, Canada 1 and 49 who gave no 
address, 








The new mus- 
eum sign and Mrs. 
Richard Kimble, 
hostess, who greet- 
ed many visitors 
during June, July 
and August. Al- 
most 1000 people 
visited the mus- 
eum during the 
period. 


Centennial Year Map 

As a special centerfold for 
this issue a scale reduction of 
a map showing the location of 
historic sites, scenic wonders 
and recreational areas of Gar- 
rett County will preserve a rec- 
ord of this advertising theme 
created by well-known local ar- 
tist, Aza C. Stanton. The high- 
way map with numbered points 
was featured in three adver- 
tising pieces, the first being a 
full-page published for’ the 
County Commissioners in a 
special Centennial supplement 
in the Baltimore News-Amer- 
ican on Sunday, April 16. The 
second use occurred as a 
placemat designed by the ar- 
tist for the Garrett County 
Fair Association. The other 
production was as both place- 
mat and folder for the Garrett 
County Historical Society and 
distributed free to visitors and 


business places throughout the 


county. More than one hundred 
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427 





thousand of these special pieces 
of goodwill advertising in two 
colors were distributed by the 
two county organizations. 

In the historical society fold- 
cr the artist incorporated his 
suggestion to the Centennial 
Commission and the _ society 
that the back of the map de- 


comm DhHIS IS a 
great year to 
see the historic, 
mountain beauty 
of Garrett County! 


COPYRIGHT, 1972, BY AZA C, STANTON FOR THE ARTIST AND THE GARRETT COUNTY CENTENNIAL COMMISSION. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED, 








sign should carry the names of 
Centennial Patrons donating to 
the project along with an ad- 
ditional forty place names. The 
success of this suggestion was 
outstanding and directly due to 
the work of those who solicited 
for the project who were Mrs. 
W. W. Grant, Sr., Mrs. Vernie 
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1 Xe aks 


ese scenic wonders, historic landmarks and recreation areas! 


BUILT IN 1842. ONE OF THE 
1 Hotel ocvest Horets.on THE “NATIONAL PIKE. 16. 


ORIGINAL STONE-ARCH BRIDGE, 
River Bridge CONSTRUCTED IN 1813. 17 


’ BUILT IN 1818. HISTORIC 
rs Inn STONE INN ON “NATIONAL PIKE."” 18. 
. GRAVES OF ONE OF 
nd family cemetery county's rinst ramus ‘19. 
- ONE OF AMERICA'S 
neney River UNSPOILED “WILD RIVERS.” 20. 
| MAGNIFICENT 1 


MOUNTAIN VIEW OF VALLEY. 


+, BUILT IN THE 18TH CENTURY. 
rane log cabin OLDEST DWELLING IN COUNTY. 22. 


LAKE, COTTAGES 


nany Rec. Area ino camesires. 23) 


: FAMOUS AUTHOR OF "44 YEARS 
Browning QlaVe oF THE LIFE OF A HUNTER.” 24. 


Savage River Dam 
; ORIGINAL STONE-ARCH BRIDGE 
B&O R.R. Viaduct B&O R.R., CONSTRUCTED IN 1851 
Swallow Falls State Park 
Herrington Manor State Park 8% COTTAGES 
’ Washington Spring , 
18-hole Golf Course CALAN CouNTRY cLuB’s 


: : PICTURESQUE LAKE 
University of Md. 4-H Center ‘ano picnic area 


FISHERMAN'S 
FAVORITE 


HIGHEST MD. WATERFALL 
PICNIC AND CAMPING SPOT 


AND PICNIC AREA 
GENERAL WASHINGTON 
TOPPED HERE IN 1770'S. 


SPORTY REGULATION COURSE 
NEW LAKE 


Broad Ford Dam AND RECREATION AREA. 


COUNTY'S NEWEST 


Bausch & Lomb lens, factory. ,jousrria insTALLaTion 


ONDE atresia 25. “The Anchorage” perry rome 

BIMUNITVA GONE te otan in tumee2 Ommolte ol Weer Park sHOleli crevee crrver nun comics 
Winn SONG audits 2b (ATE Wises Saati ees 

MEL inesSwamprcnisualveceiasion 28. B&O R.R. 17-mile grade “geome crave 

aL aK OM Monn TinenciroNinesont ZORA GICRROCK Bren wirlontwifsttee en cAcinG vier 


PUBLIC BEACH, 
ate Park picnic AREAS AND CAMPSITES. 30. 


3360’ ELEVATION IS THE 


Hoyes Crest HIGHEST POINT IN MARYLAND. - 


entennial events throughawes the Sen nN 


n train, June I9- 20. oxen, ‘mule and horse drawn covered 


3 asa ETale me) (0| time entertainment. 


'Friendsville and McHenry. 


‘Agricultural Fair, Aug. 7212: Parade, centennial. a 


nd. special entertainment. McHenry, Deep Creek Lake : 


OUEl Oct: 12. 14: ‘Grandoise. parade, ‘excellent Boer 


perior entertainment, exhibits. and. events. Headquarters in Oakland. 


, “MUSIC UNDER THE STARS, ” JUL. & AUG., 


. ALSO. CENTENNIAL 


) ART EXHIBITS, GARRETT COMMUNITY COLLEGE, McHENRY . 
JUL. & AUG., GARRETT. COUNTY PLAYHOUSE, DEEP CREEK LAKE 





Smouse, D. W. Hershberger, 
Jesse J. Walker, Robert Gar- 
rett and society president, B. 
O. Aiken. A publishing dead- 
line for the folder prevented 
their reaching everyone in the 
county whom they felt would 
have gladly donated to the 
project. 


A special note of apprecia- 
tion from the Commission and 
our Society is due to the H-P 
Stores Advertising Depart- 
ment for making printing ma- 
terials, special equipment and 
the technical services of Mr. 
Stanton available in this very 
successful publicizing of Gar- 
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rett County’s attractions dur- 
ing this Centennial Year. Mr. 
Stanton is director of adver- 
tising for the corporation. 
While not shown on the cen- 
terfold, of course, the added 
points of interest of “Things 
to See—Places to Visit” are 
printed according to their num- 
ber as a part of this historical 
record. More than one hundred 
individuals and firms through- 
out the county were listed un- 
der the page of “Centennial 
Patrons.” 
Place-names added were: 
31. Brydon Mansion “Border- 
side’”—Bloomington, Md., con- 
structed 1864-65—still occupied. 


32. Bloomington Dam — On 
North Branch of Potomac Riv- 
er — preliminary construction. 


33. Site of original home of 
Gov. Frank Thomas, 1844, near 
New Germany. 34. Penn Alps 
Inn—At Little Crossings, near 
Grantsville and Stone Arch 
bridge of 1813. 35. “Shades of 
Death” — Highwayman’s hang- 
out on National Pike east of 
Meadow Mountain. 36. Negro 
Mountain—At 2908 feet, highest 
peint on National Pike and 
west of Grantsville. 37. State 
fish hatchery on Bear Creek 
near Accident. 38. Kaese’s 
grist mill—original water pow- 
er mill on Bear Creek near Ac- 
cident, built in 1868 and still in 
operation. 

39. Site of old iron foundry— 
one mile south of Friendsville 
on Bear Creek, 1828-1839. 40. 
Site of Kendall—Ghost lumber 
town and western terminous of 
Confluence & Oakland R R. 
41. Site of first Catholic church 
in Garrett County, 1827, at 
Blooming Rose near Friends- 
ville. 42. Selbysport — oldest 
town in Garrett County. Set- 








tled prior to 1798 on Yough- 
iogheny river 2 miles below 
Friendsville. 43. Site of Friend’s 
Fort near Friendsville, 44. 
“Blooming Rose” community 
‘settled prior to 1774. 45. “Mel- 
ky” Miller’s  distillery—1875- 
1919, near Accident. 

46. Richter’s tannery — 1872- 
1928, near Accident. 47. Texas 
Eastern natural gas pumping 
station. Accident. 48. Natural 
gas storage field near Acci- 
dent. 49. Indian camp ground 
near Sang Run. 50. Site of 
Meshack Browning’s log cabin 
and grist mill. Grist mill built 
1821 on Sang Run. 51. Saltpeter 
cave of Pioneer John Friend, 
Sang Run. 932. “Friend’s De- 
light” marker—Tract surveyed 
1774 by Paul Hoye for John 
Friend. 53. Hoyes family mon- 
ument and cemetery near Sang 
Run. 54. Site of McHenry 
homes—Built by Daniel W. Mc- 
Henry, in 1811, near Boiling 
Spring, whose later house was 
built near Buffalo Marsh inlet. 

55. Buffalo Marsh — ancient 
buffalo grazing ground at Mc- 
Henry and _ buffalo found 
mired here. 56. Jennings Rail- 
road route constructed 1898. 
Caboose at Grantsville only 
remnant. 57. Harbison-Walker 
Refractories plant at Jennings 
which is division of Dresser 
Industries, Inc. 58. Flushing 
Shirt Manufacturing Company 
plant in Grantsville. 59. Site 
of Boiling Spring submerged 
by Deep Creek Lake at Mc- 
Henry. 60. Summit of proposed 
C & O canal storage lake at 
elevation 2450 located by 1823 
survey and near present Deep 
Creek Lake bridge. 61. Deer 
Park Boiling Spring — three 
miles south of Deer Park has 
200,000 gallon daily flow. 
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Home of Thomas Browning (1817-1905) at the Pine Swamp (Brown- 
ing’s Dam on Muddy Creek). Thomas Browning on porch. Son-in-law, 
Thomas Haigh, standing. Fannie Browning Haigh stands under tamarack 
tree with daughter Barbara (Ringer). Adopted son Fred Warren sitting 
on ground, House probably built by Thomas Browning. Torn down by 
father of Asa Lewis and present house built on site in 1907. Thomas 
Browning, who died in 1905, age 88, was last survivor of Meshack and 
Mary Browning’s 11 children. He was the grandfather of Cheston Brown- 
ing, Sr. Photo courtesy of Rebert Garrett. 


62. Deer Park Spring Water George Rinehart. 67. Site of 
Company bottling plant at Deer Fort Pendleton near Gorman 
Park. 63. Site of Mountain built to guard Northwestern 
Lake Park amphitheater built Turnpike during Civil War. 68. 
1898-99 with seating for 4,000. Table Rock near Red House at 


No interior supports and now 
razed. 64. Site of Mountain 
Lake Park Hotel, last of the 
Mountain Hotels built in 1882 
and razed 1969. 65. Home of 
Civil War Major General B. F. 
Kelley, the “Two Horse Gen- 
eral,’ near Gortner where he 
died on July 16, 1891. 66. Site 
of “Sussan’s” Church built pri- 
or to 1820 near home of Pioneer 


elevation 3,073 ft. and highest 
point on Route 50. 69. Power 
(hydro-electric) generating 
plant of Pennsylvania Electric 
Company on Youghiogheny riv- 
er. 70. Browning’s Lake on 
Muddy Creek near Cranesville 
Pine Swamp. 71. Casselman 
hotel (shown on map) at 
Grantsville has been contin- 
uously operated since 1824. 
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Homemakers Active 56 Years in County 
By Mrs. Paul T. Calderwood 


According to avaiiable records 
homemakers of the County be- 
gan organizing clubs in 1916 to 
further extension work here. 
Thus, at this point the work has 
continued for about 56 years. 

The history of Extension work 
in the United States is the story 
of a fulfillment of the need of a 
country’s rural people. It had 
its beginning in the hardships 
of the early European farmers, 
and the European societies 
which studied how to make 
farming more of a science and 
less of out-and-out drudgery, 

The first Agricultural Society 
in Germany was organized in 
1764, before the American Rev- 
olution. In 1785, soon after the 
termination of that struggle, no 
less a person than Benjamin 
Franklin sponsored the earliest 
known society in America to 
make a definite impression. It 
was called the Philadelphia So- 
ciety for Promoting Agriculture. 

It was not until 1852, prior to 
the Civil War, that a United 
States Agricultural Society was 
established. Ten years later, in 
1862, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was set up. 
One year later a cabinet officer 
was placed at its head. 


It was not until 1900 that local 
farmers’ clubs were organized 
which focused their activities on 
community improvement and de- 
velopment. Various institutes 
were formulated which spon- 
sored public forums where sci- 
entists and farmers could meet 
and discuss their problems. 

In 1902, Maryland received 
state funds and a staff of nine 
persons available for work with 
these institutes, 


In Louisiana Mr. Seaman 
Knapp was a pioneer working 
with demonstration activities. 
About 1903, Mr. Knapp’s contri- 
butions could be summarized, 
“one demonstration is worth a 
thousand words.” 

During this period experimen- 
tal stations were developed in 
the land-grant colleges and 
proved to be of considerable as- 
sistance to those farmers who 
availed themselves of the re- 
sults of their work. 

Mr. Knapp chose as _ State 
Agent for “Girls’ Tomato 
Clubs” a former Y.W.C.A. work- 
er, Miss Ella Agnew, of Louisi- 
ana. Incidentally, this appoint- 
ment of a Home Demonstration 
Agent, made in 1908, was the 
first carried out by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

In Maryland, from a very mod- 
est beginning in 1913, the Home 
Demonstration Program of the 
Cooperative Extension Service 
made its start. One of the pi- 
oneers here was Miss Venia M. 
Kellar, who came from Nebras- 
ka to work as Home Demonstra- 
tion Agent for Dorchester 
County during 1917, the year 
the United States entered World 
War I. 


A year later, in 1918, Miss 
Kellar came to the University 
of Maryland as State Leader of 
Home Demonstration Agents. 
At that time there were but five 
part-time Home Demonstration 
Agents in the whole state. Dr. 
A. June Bricker is the present 
State Leader. 

The program has expanded to 
such an extent that there is an 
Agent in each county of the 
state, and Baltimore City. Some 
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Miss Ethe! Grove on Achievement Day, October 12, 1966, at 4-H 


Center, Bittinger, with event speaker Felix Robinson and Caleb Winslow. 


62 agents. 

As for Garrett County, 1916 
was the year during which the 
Homemakers’ Clubs began to be 
organized. The next year, 1917, 
the University of Maryland Ex- 
tension Service appointed Miss 
Frances Gerber to act as the 
County’s first Extension Agent. 

A few homemakers’ clubs in 
the County met once a week 
during World War I and sewed 
and knitted for United States 
service men. 


Quite a number of ladies 
served as Extension Agents for 
the County, Miss Gerber, Miss 
Green, Miss Benthien and Miss 
Dearborn, to name a few. In 
1951 Miss Ethel M. Grove be- 
came Extension Agent for the 
County and served well and 
faithfully for approximately 15 
years. “Miss Ethel,” as she is af- 
fectionally known, was Agent 
when I first became affiliated 
with the work about 1963. 

“Miss Ethel” transferred the 


mantle of that busy position to 
the capable shoulders of Mrs. 
Hugh T. Denison, Freda, who is 
still laboring for and with the 
homemakers of the County, Her 
official duties have been great- 
ly expanded within the past few 
years by the addition to the pro- 
gram of six Nutrition Aides who 
work with the less fortunate 
families throughout the County. 


In 1923, Rural Women’s Short 
Course was made available at 
the University of Maryland for 
the homemakers throughout the 
State. This week of study and 
recreation was also referred to 
as College Week for Women. 
This course is held during the 
middle of June, between college 
sessions, at the University. Ex- 
perts in demonstration, lectures 
and specialists are on hand to 
teach a variety of courses for a 
week. Those attending use the 
dormitories of the students and 
are well fed in the students’ cafe- 
terias. 
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Due to a shortage of funds, 
the duration of this course has 
now been reduced to two days. 
In fact, the reduction of the time 
for “Short” Course has been a 
gradual process over the past 
few years. 

After a woman has attended 
for four years, she graduates 
and receives a certificate, and 
may continue to attend, Should 
she attend for eight years, she 
receives an 8-year pin. Grad- 
uates of Short Course may be- 
come active members of the 
County Rural Women’s Short 
Course Club. 

During the session held in 
June of this year, there were 
two graduates from this County 
and two received 8-year pins. It 
happens that I was one of the 
latter category. 

During 1931, the Garrett Coun- 
ty Council of Homemakers’ 
Clubs came into being. The late 
Mrs. C. C. Beachy was elected 
its first president for a two-year 
term, 1931-1933, At that time 
there were ten active homemak- 
ers’ clubs in the County. At 
present, there are 20 active 
clubs, with a total membership 
of approximately 370. 

The homemakers of the Coun- 
ty are active in many drives for 
funds for various charities— 
Heart Fund, Cancer Fund, Red 
Cross, etc. A number of them 
work at the Garrett Memorial 
Hospital as volunteers, handing 
out visitors’ cards and assisting 
in other ways with patients. 

In connection with their booth 
at the annual County Fair home- 
makers demonstrated various 
crafts. Included were tatting, rug 
braiding and hooking, quilting, 
caning, etc. As many as possible 
wore long dresses during the 
Fair in commemoration of the 
County’s Centennial (1872-1972). 





counties have one or two assist- 
ant agents, to a total of about 

It is my feeling that the ideals 
and goals of homemakers in this 
County are very well expressed 
in the Garrett County Homce- 
maker’s Creed: 

“T believe in my home; in the 
ever presence of Almighty God 
by the order of season, the good- 
ness of the earth, the delight of 
crisp, clean air and of ever 
changing, always inspiring 
beauty of the sky. 

“T believe my home should be 
the basis of education, recrea- 
tion and relaxation and all else 
that goes to make an enriched 
and abundant life. 

“T believe my home is the 
place where love, loyalty, devo- 
tion, and duty should be de- 
fined clearly and practiced un- 
ceasingly; where a true sense of 
values is taught. 

“T believe my home is the 
place where all should find joy, 
contentment, and security in 
unity of the purpose of living 
and yet be provided the initia- 
tive and inspiration to pursue 
each one’s desires anl ideals. 

“T believe that harmony in the 
home, order in the nation, and 
peace in the world can be at- 
tained through the application 
of the teachings of the Man of 
Galilee. ” 

(The above creed was pre- 


pared by Mrs. W. W. DeWitt 
(now Mrs. Charles Browning) 
and Mrs. Jessie Guard McCul- 
lough). 

This year of 1972 has been 
quite eventful, in that the spring 
meeting of the Maryland Exten- 
sion Homemakers’ Council was 
held early in May at the Village 
Inn, Wisp, with the homemakers 
of the County acting as host- 
esses. There were homemakers 
here from all counties and Bal- 
timore City—about 150 of them. 
For the banquet there were 204 
present. There was a _ birthday 
cake to commemorate _ the 
County’s 100th birthday. The de- 
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licious cake was then served our 
guests as the evening’s dessert. 
Comments of our guests (both 
at the meeting and at Short 
Course) from other sections of 
the State were most complimen- 
tary. They recognized the 
beauiy of our County, despite 
the adverse weather conditions 
—it rained, of course. 


That was the first time a 
State meeting has been held in 
our county. However, it will 
probably not be the last, since 
our guests would like to visit 
the county in good weather, Per- 
haps a meeting during October 
in the future might be advan- 
tageous. 


Were such a meeting heid 
during October, it would prob- 
ebly call for a change of the 
County’s most important annual 
meeting. This is referred to as 
“Achievement Day” and is us- 
ually held at the 4-H Center, 
near Bittinger. On this day the 
business of the County Council 
is transacted. Also featured is 





usually entertainment for mem- 
bers and guests. 

For this occasion the three 
County Commissioners and 
their wives are invited to at- 
tend, and some usually do. The 
various homemaker clubs alter- 
nate in acting as hostess for 
this event. This year’s hostesses 
are of the Route 40 Club. The 
members of the hostess club ar- 
range the decorations for the 
meeting and dining rooms, fur- 
nish name tags for those who 
attend, as well as prepare and 
serve luncheon for those assem- 
bled. 


The 4-H Center is such a 
beautiful location, with the love- 
ly trees and lake and, if we are 
fortunate enough to have sun- 
shine, one’s enjoyment of visit- 
ing there is greatly enhanced. 

This is my second year Serv- 
ing as president of the Garrett 
County Council of Homemakers’ 
Clubs. My successor will prob- 
ably be announced at Achieve- 
ment Day in October. 


ROSTER OF OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 
(After 1972 Dinner Meeting) 


Designations following names show status. 


E—with figure of year elected 


T—with figure of term in years 


EX—with figure of year term expires 


President—Benjamin O. Aiken 


Vice President—Randall R. Kahl 
Secretary—Mrs. Andrea Janssen 


eoscereesrerer eee eee eee 


RS aves eters ae ot ol Shans: E71 T2 EX3 
SAGA ie Pe RN E71 T2 EX73 


E72 T2 EX74 


Assistant Secretary—Miss Edith Brock ............ Hi2ae ase (4 
Corr. Secretary—Mrs. Paul T. Calderwood ........ E72 T2 EX74 


Treasurer—Mrs. Dorothy Cathell 
Editor—Walter W. Price ....... 


Sota ee are oe E72 T2 EX74 


Se CRA E71 T2 EX73 


Managing Editor—Harland C. Bittinger ............ Bileat2 4X73 


Curator—Mrs. Lewis R. Jones 


BRING ek torkn at turers E71 T2 EX73 


Directors 


Mrs. William W. Grant, Sr. ..... 
NMrsw Chariesvh® Brinere. . 2... 
MGS Willian Nayloten oe. 
OSSCUt EV, GLKCTIne er noe art es 
OUTS aLLOl ime. hire eee Pen as 
RODET ares Gralrett een wae. c 
1 aa\V wrlersh DEngeree «een 6 
Mrsiev Crnie® smouse ia... 05 oe. 
Mise Mary Viaotrauss fie... 


AS Con eames ener E70 T3 EX73 
rahe ean RING ota E70 T3 EX73 
Reece ee tee + ool E70 T3 EX73 
Pen oss Se Moe tye ce E72 T3 EX75 
REIT ean ened eh rch teen B72 T3 EX‘%5 
ee Se tr ta a ene ee Kiger lo lo 
BG i ie ee chee E71 T3 EX74 
OT AE ON tere ene E71 T3 EX74 
Be ls este cqe se she E71 T3 EX74 
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ele oO ES eres 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
GARRETT COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
June 2491971 to Jun es 29 alo7Z 


Balance in Checking Account, June 24, 1971 $ 1,306.41 
RECEIPTS 

Memberships and Glades Stars .............. $ 1,910.36 

Dinners, Paid For by Members .............. 338.25 

Arzella Parsons, Treasurer, 

Marriage: Wicense Nees) 22... 7 eee 615.60 
R. L. Davis, Clerk, Civil Marriage Fees ...... 934.00 
County Commissioners of Garrett County, 

Helps with CentennialsyYecar fen. ee 1,250.00 
“Patrons “for PlacesMatsS (4%...) «ae rae 1,380.00 
Sale*ot. BookletSi244. 5.2. e ee ee cee eee 9.00 
Sale of Glasses and Badges, Centennial Items 88.00 

TOTAL, 625.055 0 ied Bienes clase ae ee Sie.O020ccm 

DISBURSEMENTS 
Monongahela Power Co., Electric Bills ...... $ 74.28 
Mayor & Town Council, Water Bills .......... 26.44 
Columbia’Gas ot-Ma:? Gas; Bills) fe see 296.03 
Postmaster and Paul Calderwood, Postage .. 120.00 
A. D. Naylor, Labor, Repairs, 

Valyes Radiator ClCaie a... one tee 126.24 
The Republican, Glades Stars, 

Cuts; j/Envelopes, -Ads; etc. 35 e 1,557.44 
Dean’s Business Service, Stencils ............ 7.80 
Gonder Insurance Agency, Insurance ........ 109.00 
William Spencer, Door Sign for Museum .... 29.50 
Homer Mellott, Museum Roof Repair ........ 89.50 
Harland Bittinger, Supplies for Lettering Sign 10.00 
Aza Stanton, 

Supplies for 10M Centennial Maps ...... i PAoy! 
Shenandoah Valley Bindery, Reference Books 24.95 
Register of Copyrights.) 2-4) eee 6.00 
Paul Calderwood, Binding Glades Stars ...... 13.90 
Association of Historical Societies 

of Md) Dues 250557) ae i ee eee 5.00 
First National Bank of Oakland, 

Interest on Note; ='. 2.2... «: ee eee 200.83 
H. Weber & Sons, Centerpiece for Dinner .... 6.24 
Kitzmiller W.S.C.S., Group 1, 140 Dinners .... 385.00 
Merle E, Hess, Centennial Badges .......... 160.34 


Proudfoot’s Oakland Pharmacy, 


Centennial, Glasses sai aeu.. ee ee 259.60 
TOTAL sD s aalie eygtetetang (osal oNs ROE eke $ 3,676.81 
Balance in Checking Account, June 29, 1972 $ 4154.81 


OTHER FUNDS ON DEPOSIT: 

Garrett National Bank, Savings Accounts ....$ 85.13 
First National Bank, Savings Account ...... 1st Bs 
First National Bank, Savings, Museum Acct. 856.44 


AN ORD WOR Perr rays ei IM AMER ROKK 6 o 5 $ 2,254.93 
b Fae Sct $ 6,409.74 


Respectfully submitted, 
DOROTHY BB. CATHELL, 
Acting Treasurer 
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Henry Ford doing his laundry in Muddy Creek in what is now 
Swallow Falls State Park 
“*Photo courtesy of The Henry Ford Museum, Dearborn, Michigan. 





Through the courtesy of The 
Henry Ford Museum, Dear- 
born, Michigan, and its Direct- 
or of Education, James A. 
Fowler, this issue of The 
Glades Star publishes two rare 
pictures of the late Henry Ford 
and members of the camping 
party on the occasion of their 
visit to Swallow Falls and Mud- 
dy Creek Falls in 1921. The 
party had formerly camped at 


the site in 1918. 

Writing to associate editor, 
Paul Calderwood, on June 29, 
1972, Mir. Fowler said: 

“T recall with pleasure my 
participation in the dedication 
of the historical marker at the 
camp site of Messrs. Ford, Ed- 
ison, Firestone and Burroughs 
at Muddy Creek Falls .. .As 
a matter of fact, I was there 
briefly in May of this year fol- 


*“These pictures are only released for publication when they each carry 
the notation as written. They were supplied to associate editor, Paul 
Calderwood, for exclusive use in The Glades Star. 
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lowing a lecture which I gave 
to the Western Pennsylvania 
Nature Conservancy at Bear 
mun, Pennsylvania. I even took 
a new picture of the marker 
for enlargement so that we 
would have a better photograph 
in the Ford Archives ... If 
there is anything else I can do 
to assist you with or by par- 
ticipating in your celebration 
of the 100th anniversary of Gar- 
rett County, please let me 
know. I am anticipating an- 
other trip to Western Maryland 
sometime in October.” 


The dedication of the “CAMP 
SITE” marker at Muddy Creek 
Falls to which Mr. Fowler re- 
fers was reported in The 
Glades Star, Vol. 3, No. 26, Dec. 
1965, page 452. Mr. Calderwood 
in the dedication said: “As 
president of the Garrett Coun- 
ty Histcrical Society and on its 
behalf, together with that of 
the ‘Maryland Historical Soci- 
ety, I dedicate this marker in 
the memory of four great men 
of our country, Messrs. Ford, 
Edison, Firestone and _ Bur- 
roughs, on this the second day 
of August, 1966.” 

Mr. Calderwood also told the 
group that day: “For me this 
location has fond personal 
memories. I can remember 
coming here when Messrs. Ed- 
ison, Ford and Firestone were 
camping. Looking back, I am 
now a little embarrassed by 
our lack of consideration in 
coming rubber-necking on the 
activities of these distinguished 
gentlemen. It was’. probably 
mainly my idea, as I was a 
great admirer of Mr. Edison. I 
can still relive the thrill of ac- 
tually seeing that great man 
sitting under a tree in this area 
reading. We did have enough 


manners not to disturb him. 
Autograph collecting in those 
days was not the prevalent 
pastime it is today. As we were 
walking along one of the prim- 
itive roads that were here at 
the time, we came face to face 
with Mr. Ford. He and some 
young boys were removing a 
tree stump to improve the 
road. Mr. Ford was most cour- 
teous, inquiring as to whether 
we had transportation to town. 
To this one of my uncles re- 
plied, with thanks, that we had 
a Ford to take us to town. Mr. 
Ford seemed to enjoy the puny 
pun. We hope that people, see- 
ing this marker, will experience 
some thrill when they realize 
they are on ground hallowed 
by some of the greatest men 
our country has produced.” 





eae) Sees ee 


Stanton Offset 


Lithographs 
A limited edition of “Cen- 
tennial” lithograph drawings 


printed by the offset process is 
a new project of Garrett Coun- 
ty’s well-known artist, Aza C. 
Stanton, of Deep Creek Lake. 
The first six prints were of his- 
toric Casselman Hotel in Grants- 
ville, The Casselman _ River 
Bridge, Tomlinson’s Stone 
House Inn, Grover Cleveland 
“honeymoon” cottage in Deer 
Park, “Our Father’s House” log 
church at Altamont and _ the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Station in Oakland. The latter 
is reproduced by courtesy of the 
artist in this issue. 

In stone lithography  ac- 
cording to Artist Stanton, a 
grease-pencil drawing is made, 
in reverse, directly upon a large 
stone which has been ground to 
a smooth surface. The stone is 
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then “etched” with water con- 
taining a small amount of acid, 
inked with a roller and the 
drawing transferred under pres- 
sure to a piece of paper. The 
stone is repeatedly moistened 
and inked to produce a small 
number of lithograph “prints.” 
The difficulty in handling the 
heavy stone and applying the 
proper pressure as well as the 
limited number of prints which 
can be obtained results in litho- 
graph drawings (or _ prints) 
which are quite expensive. 
Offset lithography is one of the 
newer art forms and closely re- 
lated to the traditional stone 
process. The unwieldly stone is 
eliminated in the new form and 
the drawing is done on a special- 
ly coated heavy paper or alum- 
inum “master.” The “master” is 
then etched as in “stone” lithog- 
raphy, placed on an “offset” 
press and is reproduced with 
extreme care. The original draw- 
ing in this process is essentially 
the “printing plate” and the 
number of prints obtainable is 
still limited for the offset “print- 
ing plate” deteriorates quite 
rapidly and is eventually de- 








stroyed. Due to the fact that an 


additional number of prints from 
the offset plate may be obtained 
that reproduce the original 
“lithograph drawing” faithfully 
the cost of each print remains 
much less than those produced 
by “stone” lithography. For ex- 
ample, a traditional stone litho- 
graph print costing twenty-five 
dollars would perhaps be avail- 
able for five dollars per copy 
by using the new process. 


Mr. Stanton’s art work has 
been exhibited locally on many 
occasions and included a “one- 
man show” recently sponsored 
at Garrett Community College by 
the Cultural Affairs Committee. 
One of his paintings entitled 
“Short Circuit” was selected 
from the “Cumberland Valley” 
exhibit at the Washington Coun- 
ty Museum of Art in Hagers- 
town for inclusion in the “Mary- 
land Artists Today” exhibit 
which toured the state from 
July, 1969 until June, 1970. His 


design for a county seal and 
county flag were chosen for use 
during the Centennial Year in 
Garrett County. 





Trains Are In Garrett’s Histo 
ry 


In 1852, twenty years before 
Garrett County was formed, the 
Baltimore and Ohio company 


built its railroad Over our 
mountains and immediately 
changed the area’s history. 


Trains have long been a part of 
the county’s heritage. 

The Glades Star is indebted 
to George Fizer for the old 
photo of an historic steam loco- 
motive, William Crooks No. 1, 
and to Robert Garrett for pro- 
viding the story of the engine 
and the unusual passengers its 
1860 replica cars hauled to and 
from, the Fair of the Iron Horse 
in 1927. —WWP 





At the Fair of the Iron Horse, 
held at Halethorpe, Maryland, 
September 24--October 15, 1927, 
to celebrate the 100th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad, one 
of the most unusual and inter- 
esting features was the presence 
of a group of Blackfoot Indians 
from the Glacier Park reserva- 
tion in Montana. They were the 
guests of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad and the Great 
Northern Railroad. At Hale- 
thorpe they had their own little 


A 


I i a 


——-~ 
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Historic engine of 1869 period, the William Crook, stands at Oak- 
land station returning west to the Great Northern system from the 
Fair of the Iron Horse at Halethorpe, Md. —Fizer Collection Photo. 





camp in a secluded section of 
ihe arex, and appeared daily in 
the pageant illustrating modes 


laden pack horses they headed 
the long procession as it passed 
in review before the grandstand, 


of travel from the earliest times 
to the present, With their pic- 
turesque “Travois” and heavily 


forming a highly appreciated 
addition to the Fair. 
The Indians had ridden to 





Great Northern train at Oak!and station showing replicas of 1860- 
period cars and local people getting autographs from Chief Two Gun 
and members of the party who were passengers, The date of this event 
was October, 1927. Photo courtesy of Robert Garrett. 
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Halethorpe from their reserva- 
tion in two coaches modeled af- 
ter the type in use when the 
Great Northern was formed in 
1861. The coaches were drawn 
by the original steam engine, 
WILLIAM CROOKS, No. 1 of 
the «St2\Paulgand | Paciticy; the 
parent road of the Great North- 
ern. Designed and built in the 
shops of the New Jersey Loco- 
motive and Machine Works by 
the firm of Smith and Jackson, 
at Paterson, N. J., it was shipped 
via rail to La Crosse, Wisconsin. 
then loaded on a barge and 
transported up the Mississippi 
River, arriving at St. Paul, on 
Sept. 9, 1861. The first train was 
run on June 28, 1862 from St. 
Paul to St. Anthony. now Min- 
neapolis, a distance of 10 miles. 
The WILLIAM CROOKS is an 
8-wheel 4-4-0 type locomotive, 
with 63 inch drivers and boiler 
pressure of 110 pounds, It 
weighs 35,400 pounds and is oa 








permanent display in the Grcet 
Noxthern station in St. Paul. 
On the return trip from Hale- 
therpe (just west of Baltimore) 
in October, 1927, the venerable 
engine was aided up the 17-mile 
Grade by Baltimore and Ohio 
Mikado Engine 4435, the type 
then in passenger service on the 
West End Cumberland division. 
The Engineer was J. N. Lang, 
the Fireman, Bert Bunner. Stop 
was made at Oakland where a 
large number of people awaited 
the littie train. The Indians 
greeted the onlookers and many 
pictures were taken. Prominent 
among the Indians were the 
beautiful young princess Dawn 
Mist and Chief Two Guns White 
Calf. The Chief had posed some 


years previously for his likeness 
which appears on the five cent 
coins of that period. He was 
kept busy giving his autograpn 
to interested spectators. 








its westward 


The Cincinnatian is shown passing Altamont on 
scheduled run circa 1950. Note streamlined engine on this beautifully 
appointed train. Photo courtesy Harland Bittinger and Dr. Alvin 
Friend. 
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B & O mallet engine 7109 hauling QD freight train east on Deer 
Park grade. —Photo about 1942 by Paul Calderwood. 


The “Old Malleys” were the iron workhorses and developed from 
earlier engines built to hau! coal which was the principal product that 
earned wages and profits for the historic Baltimore and Ohio system. 
The cound of steam locomotives and their whistles is gone. Their iron 
bones were bur.ed in the graveyard cf railroading’s yesterday and but 
few gravestones remain here and far away to mark their memory. 
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View of primitive artifacts recovered in archeological dig at Friends- 
ville. Indian skull in upper left corner. This dig occurred during our 
Centennial year. Photo by Robert Sincell. 





Indian skeleton found in yard of Mayor Karol Rush, of Friendsville, 
shown with neighbor, Charlie Miller, on the site. 
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Letters of Interest 


‘Would you please send me 
a copy of The Glades Star. I 
read about it in the Labor 


Paper. Enclosed is 75 cents. 
Many  thanks’—-Paul Moran 
Bellaire, Ohio. (We sent it 
promptly). 


Other letters of interest read: 

“T enjoy your Glades Star 
very much. I would like to see 
more articles on Genealogy and/ 
or maybe a Senior Citizens 
Corner with picture and write- 
up to include family record of 
older citizens over 80. The Par- 
sons Advocate, Parsons, W. Va., 
is featuring such a column due 
to my suggestion and it has 
been very popular with the 
readers. Your magazine would 
be an ideal place for such an 
article. Sincerely and with best 
wishes.” —Louise Morris, Lang- 
ley Park, Md. 20783. 

“T have much pleasure in 
reading the magazine. Sincere- 
ly.’ —Z. Bond Evans, Lavender 
Hill, Aurora, W. Va. 26705. 

“Tt enjoy The Glades Star and 
look forward to receiving each 
copy. Yours truly,” —Mrs. Louise 
P. Jevne, Minot, North Dakota. 

“T enjoy reading the ‘Glades 
Star’. It has a very sprightly 
tone, and interesting articles, 
although of course I don’t know 
a great deal about all the sites 
mentioned. Sincerely,’ —Claire 
A. Richardson, Baltimore. 

A note to our corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Paul Calder- 
wood, read: “We enjoy the 
Glade Star so very much. The 
articles on the B&O really 
pleased by husband as hig fa- 
ther was an employee. Sincere- 
ly.’—Mrs. Mabel Thompson, 
Westernport, Md. 


@n the Wings 
Of My “Eagle” 


By Tom Butscher 


If I had known all that was 
going to be involved in restoring 
my Eagle high-wheel bike, I 
probably wouldn’t have even 
started the job, It took about 
six months of work and cost 
about $600.00. 


Just how the bicycle came in- 
to my family, ’m not sure. My 
grandfather, Joseph Butscher, 
was a locksmith and gunsmith 
who sold bicycles as a sideline. 
I have tried to find out the 
price that he charged for such 
a bicycle as mine, but this in- 
formation seems lost to time 
and its changes. There was an 
original owner of my bike from 
Parkersburg. I do not know 
who he was. But I do know that 
my vehicle was manufactured 
on October 2, 1883. This date is 
stamped on the nameplate. I 
remember as a child that the 
bike rested in the basement of 
the shop that my grandfather 
operated at Sixth and Juliana 
Street in Parkersburg, West Vir- 
ginia. The bike suffered through 
the Ohio river floods of 1913 
and 1936 and when the shop 
closed after Grandfather’s de- 
mise, the bicycle was moved to 
my uncle’s garage. There it lay 
until 1971 when the bug hit me 
to restore it. 

You wouldn’t believe the prob- 
lems I had in just finding parts 
to replace those that were brok- 
en or gone from the high-wheel- 
er. As an example, the leather 
from the saddle had long since 
rotted away. In Oakland my 
neighbor, Mayor “Hub” Swartz- 
entruber, had to go by guess and 
by luck to fashion a new saddle 
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“Yep, she’s flying in the right direction!” Tom said in the 1971 
Autumn Glory Parade on Second Street when “Mitch” reported doubt- 


ful comment from some spectators, — Photo by R. B. Sincell. 





cover for me in his harness and 
shoe shop on Liberty Street. The 
bicycle was originally nickel- 
plated, Chrome-plating did not 
come into fashion until about 
1920. I wanted my job to be done 
with nickel and it was done by 
D & W Plating of LaVale, Mary- 
land. 

The most difficult problem 
was replacing the spokes in the 
big rear wheel which is 55 
inches in diameter. I contacted 
several spoke companies. They 
would not make a special order. 
Then I called the Schwinn Mu- 
seum in Illinois for help and in- 





formation only to find them un- 
able to give it. I solved my prob- 
lem with the use of welding 
rods. I cut them to length, 
swedged them into the rim and 
had the work nickel-plated, The 
wheel bearings were duplicated, 
luckily by a company making 
bearings and for my tires I was 
able to build up flexible rubber 
in layers by cementing it to ap- 
proximate the solid originals. 

After my restoration job was 
complete and I had reassembled 
my now shining Eagle, I faced 
the problem of learning to ride 
it. After some _  nondisabling 
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spills and experimenting, I 
found I could navigate “on the 
wings of my Eagle” if I care- 
‘ully maintained my balance 
well forward as I rode. The bike 
has very quick response _ to 
steering and one cannot sit up 
straight and expect to succeed. 

You will note that in the pic- 
ture there is a walking attend- 
ant with me. He is my neigh- 
bor, Mitchell Cathell, and I con- 
sider him a very essential cycl- 
ing accessory! In my Ist trial 
runs he held the bike while I 
mounted it. Although I can dis- 
mount without mishap, I still 
need Michell and have not 
solved the problem of mounting 
my Eagle high-wheeler by my- 
self, Someone suggested that I 
get an old-fashioned upping 
block which once provided am- 
ateur riders easy access to the 
backs of their horses! 

It’s ironic, but a circle of three 
generations and one hundred 
years of bicycling has now 
come to fruition with the res- 
toration of my Eagle  high- 
wheeler. In the 1870’s bicycling 
was not only a vogue, but an 
actual means of travel. And a 
century later in this Centennial 
Year of Garrett County’s found- 
ing, bicycling has again become 
not only a vogue, but a very 
popular way of travel. I haven’t 
been able to find any figure 
giving the number of bicycles 
manufactured in our nation and 
I haven’t any idea how many 
are in use in Garrett County. 
But cycling remains an impor- 
tant sport factor and was rep- 
resented in the competition at 
the sixth Pan-American Games 
held in 1971 in Colombia where 
John Howard, of the United 
States, won the 110-mile Road 
Race. But he wasn’t riding on 
an Eagle high-wheeler. 


Miss Mary Lynn Gibson 


is Autumn Glory Queen 
By Ernest Gregg, Jr. 


Miss Mary Lynn Gibson, a 
daughter of Dr, and Mrs. H. 
Robert Gibson, of Cakland, will 
be crowned Queen of the 
Autumn Glory Festival for 1972 
on Friday afternoon, October 13, 
in the Rams’ stadium at South- 
ern High School. Miss Gibson, 
who was chosen the Centennial 
Year Queen from Southern High 
School in June, is active in 
many organizations, including 
Southern High School Cheer- 
leader (Captain), member of the 
Girls’ Athletic Association, the 
Quill and Scroll, Acorn Staff, 
and an active member of St. 
Paul’s United Methodist church 
in Oakland. Her escort is Nick 
Coppola, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward Coppola, of Cranesville, 
and fellow student at Southern. 


This year’s Maid of Honor is 
Miss Sheila Buckel from North- 
ern High School, and her escort 
is Don Richter, The schools al- 
ternate in selecting the Autumn 
Glory Queen and Maid of Hon- 
or. Last year’s queen was Miss 
Judy Rounds from Northern. 


The queen’s court is made up 
of princesses chosen from both 
schools. From Southern this 
year the princesses are: Bev- 
erly Remley, senior, Ben Sin- 
cell escort; Ann Carroll, Junior, 
Jim McHenry escort; and Jann 
Jones, sophomore, with Stanley 
Skiles escort. From Northern 
the princesses are: Sandy Bish- 
off, senior, Julius Carey escort; 
Linda Hinebaugh, junior, Mike 


Swauger and Tammy 
Warnick. sophomore, with Rog- 


escort; 


er Sines escort. 
Her beauty graces next page. 
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All Hail Our Gracious Queen! 





We present Miss Mary Lynn Gibson, of Oakland, Queen of the 
Fifth Autumn Glory Festival, with her Maids of Honor, Miss Sheila 
Buckel, of Northern High School on her right and Miss Beverly Rem- 
ley, of Southern High School on her left. — Buckley Photo. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON | 
October 6, 1972 


TO THE PEOPLE OF GARRETT COUNTY, MARYLAND 


The observance of your one hundredth anniv- 
ersary is an occasion of deep pride for you 
as well as for the nation. 


The high purpose and vital community spirit 
that are reflected in your eventful history 
are in the best tradition of our American 
way of life. 


Armed with high purpose and vital community 
Spirit in the years ahead, I know that you 
will strive toward even greater accomplish- 
ments. I welcome your full partnership in 
the demanding tasks we face as a nation, and 
in the good that promises to come from our 
united efforts. 


© Bt fly 
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Court House Corner Stone Laid 


Ceremony at Oakland, October 15 
is used by courtesy of his granddaughter, Mrs. James H. Nordeck. 








nes oe 


, 1907. Photo by Samuel L. Lawton 





Judge Boyd’s Corner Stone Speech 


“So | appeal to you to do your 
part toward making them honest, 
upright and righteous citizens 
who will respect and obey the 
laws of God and man.” 


Note: The Glades Star is in- 
debted to the Honorable Stuart 
F. Hamill, Judge, Fourth Judic- 
ial Circuit of Maryland and to 
Mrs. Frances H. Matthews, of 
© kland, for the text of the 
speech written and sent to be 
read on the occasion of the lay- 
ing of the Corner stone of the 
new Court House by the Ma- 
sonic Fraternity of Oakland, 
Garrett County, Maryland. 
Judge Hunter wrote as follows: 


“Thirty five years ago this 
Autumn it was determined by 
a vote of 1297 to 405 that Gar- 
rett Coun:y should be formed, 


and on the seventh day of Jan- 
uary, 1873, County officers were 
elected. 


“By the terms of the Act of 
Assembly (1872 Ch. 212) pro- 
viding for the formation of the 
County it was embraced in the 
Fourth Judicial Circuit of Mary- 
land, and Garrett, Allegany and 
Washington Counties have sin> 
then constituted that Circuit. By 
that Act the County Commis- 
sioners were authorized to pur- 
chase land for erection of neces- 
sery buildings for County pur- 
poses, and ‘to levy such tax upon 
the assessable property of Ga 
rett County as may be necessary 
for the erection of said public 

(Con*tinued on Page 368) 
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Merry Christmas, 
and 100 more 


Happy New Years! 


“Christmas comes but once a 
year,” the saying goes and like- 
wise the publication of four 
Centennial issues of your his- 
torical magazine with this De- 
cember issue completing the 
Society’s project for special at- 
tention to Garrett County’s 100th 
birthday celebration in 1972. 

The March and June issues of 
your quarterly included an ap- 
peal to members for a contri- 
bution of one dollar, a “centen- 
nial dollar” to help defray the 
added cost of the magazine’s 
size. A letter of greeting to 
Life and Paid-up Regular mem- 
bers was prepared and sent by 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Paul Calderwood, explaining the 
need for “centennial dollars.” 

One hundred and seventeen 
regular members have thus far 
made a fine total contribution 
of $125 and forty-four Life mem- 
bers have sent in a total of $70 
which nearly doubled the quota 
of that number of contributors 
at one dollar each. 

We thank you for more than 
money, a total of $195.00, and 
very likely this will increase. 
We thank you for your interest, 
encouragement and loyalty to- 
ward your Society’s effort to give 
everyone an opportunity to be a 
part of the fine celebrations that 
have marked Garrett County’s 
100th birthday. 


O 
President Nixon’s’ greetings 
“To The People Of Garrett 


County, Maryland” was received 
by our County Commissioners. 
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Captain Browning Named The County 


The above photograph, taken in early 1880’s probably in Oakland, 
and owned by Robert B. Garrett presents the “Garrett Guards.” Mr. Gar- 
rett and two friends, Miss Marion B. Leary and her sister, Mrs. Anne 
Meisenbach, of Oakland, were able to identify nine of the twelve guards- 
men. The editors hope someone will identify the other three. Shown 
from left to right in the picture: Unknown; John Veitch, Oakland, and 
then State’s Attorney; Edward Bell Crim, Oakland; Captain Richard T. 
Browning, Oakland; Unknown; Col. E. R. Wardwell, probably Oakland; 
and Unknown. Standing left to right: Robert C. Townshend, Oakland; 
R. S. Jamison, Oakland; believed to be Lieut. Flurshutz, of Cumberland; 
Peter Chisholm, former Civil War CSA captain, Oakland, and Simon 
Myers, Oakland. 


Captain Richard T. Browning was Mr. Garrett’s grandfather who had 
the honor of choosing “Garrett” for the name of their native county. 
Mrs. Weeks’ “History of Oakland” explains that, in 1879, Civil War 
veteran Captain E. R. Wardwell organized the unit as Co. B, 2nd Bat- 
talion, Maryland National Guard. Honoring John W. Garrett, the com- 
pany was named the “Garrett Guards.” Captain Wardwell was later 
made a lieutenant colonel and placed in command of the battalion. 


The guardsmen used an area near Washington Spring for short range 
shooting and Bradley Farm for long rifle practice. In an unfortunate 
accident, Peter Chisholm moved into line of fire and lost his left eye 
from a shot by R. S. Jamison. Mrs. Weeks wrote that “One of the com- 
pany’s outstanding groups was an expert rifle-team known as the 
‘Haymakers’—crack shots who won every contest they entered.” Mr. E. 
R. O’Donnell, of Loch Lynn, whose brother, John, was a very active 
guardsman, remembers that the rifle team traveled once to Chicago and 
competed with crack shots there and won the match for Garrett County. 
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President's Message: 


Centennial Events 
By Beniamin O. Aiken 


The Garrett County Historical 
Society is grateful for wonder- 
ful support and cooperation 
from many sources during our 
Centennial year. Individuals, 
merchants, business  establish- 
ments, civic organizations, news- 
papers and radio _ stations, 
schools, and most important, 
our Garrett County Commis- 
sioners have all given us fine 
support and encouragement. A 
broad program was undertaken 
to commemorate the founding 
of Garrett County and without 
such cooperation as I have 
mentioned it would not have 
succeeded. The legal birthday 
of Garrett County occurred on 
December 4, 1872, when Gover- 
nor William Pinkney Whyte 
signed the proclamation for its 
founding. 

I am pleased to offer the fol- 
lowing brief summary of the 
important events we observed 
Garrett Countians arranging 
and taking part in to mark our 
100th anniversary: 

On Friday, April 21, the De- 
pertment of Music of Southern 
High School presented the Jun- 
ior and Senior Concert Bands 
in their sixth annual concert in 
the high school cafetorium. Mr. 
Richard Clever directed the 
program. 

The Garrett County Council 
of Homemakers held its Spring 
meeting at the Wisp on May 3 
end 4, at McHenry. A splendid 
banquet was served. This was 
the first time that the Garrett 
County Council had hosted the 
meeting of the Maryland Coun- 





cil of Homemakers. The organi- 
zation’s 1972 President, Mrs. 
Elsworth Marshall, was present. 

The Society’s annual banquet 
wes held in the Fire Hall at 
Grantsville, on Thursday, June 
29, with the largest attendance 
of any previous annual banquet 
occasion. An inspiring address 
was delivered by Dr. Bayard Kel- 
lar, our guest speaker and na- 
tive of Grantsville. 

The Fourth of July was cele- 
brated by the Accident Volun- 
tary Fire Company staging a 
parade and picnic. A group of 
citizens from the community 
presented a pageant depicting 
many historical highlights of 
the area. A fine exhibit of old- 
time pictures and many antique 
things was arranged by a group 
of ladies for display in the Fire 
Hall and enjoyed by crowds of 


visitors wanting to catch a 
g'iimpse of their past. 
During the annual Garrett 


County Fair at McHenry in Au- 
gust, there was a big attendance 
and many concrete ideas to il- 
lustrate the Centennial theme 
were presented by hard-working 
groups. The Homemakers and 
Farm, Bureau organizations 
merit special mention for their 
part in making this event such 
an outstanding success. 


We think of our Autumn 
Glory Festival as climaxing the 
Centennial year. It was staged 
in the second week of October 
and sponsored by the Oakland- 
Mountain Lake Park Lions 
Club. Their months of planning 
produced one of the finest Fes- 
tivals we have enjoyed. The 
Fifth Annual Autumn Glory 
Festival began with a “Friends 
of Garrett County” kick-off din- 
ner at the Wisp, continuing with 
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banjo and fiddlers contests, the 
appearance of nationally known 
Hank Snow of country music 
fame, public dances, beautiful 
street decorations, a _ football 
game won by the Rams, and the 
Autumn Glory Festival week- 
end spectacular. 


The Festival parade drew an 
immense crowd. It was wonder- 
ful to see the beautiful floats 
and lovely personnel, laugh at 
the humorous entries, and enjoy 
the splendor of the Shriner’s 
Motorcade and group from 
Cumberland. The weather was 
bright and cool. 

Special praise, I feel, is due 
for creating the program and 
pageant for crowning the Au- 
tumn Glory Queen, Miss Mary 
Lynn Gibson by Miss Kathy Neff, 
Miss Maryland, on Friday, Oc- 
tober 13, in Southern’s gymnas- 
ium. This program was coordi- 
nated by Mrs. Carolyn Wilt and 
is printed complete on other 
pages of this issue. We will long 
remember this unusually fine 
presentation. 


The Festival events also in- 
cluded an antique automobile 
show, an antique sale, and a 
motorbike racing contest which 
were all staged at McHenry. 
Throughout the county people 
could enjoy delicious turkey 
dinners. The Lions Club featur- 
ed seafood booths. 


On Saturday, October 28, the 
Society held its annual tour 
which included visiting Camp 
Hickory. A special program and 
banquet was held at Northern 
High school with Camp Hickory 
personnel and volunteers spon- 
soring the event. A fine crowd 
enjoyed and also learned a lot 
from hearing Mr. James A. 
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Fowler, of Ford Museum, Dear- 
born, Michigan, lecture on the 
natural heritage of our area. He 
showed color slides and his ap- 
pearance is presented by Mr. 
Calderwood in a seperate ar- 
ticle. 


We were most fortunate that 
Mrs. Lewis R. Jones could ar- 
range to keep our museum open 
during the summer with Mrs. 
Richard Kimble serving as host- 
ess to more than 1000 visitors 
to the institution. 


This commentary is written 
prior to what we anticipate as 
a very special day to be observ- 
ed in the county’s future—Gar- 
rett County Day, the Birthday 
of Garrett County—which was 
on December 4, 1872, as we 
noted in our first paragraph. 
We will look forward to the 
celebration of Garrett County’s 
Birthday regularly each Fourth 
of December. 


During this most interesting 
year it was not unusual to see 
many ladies dressed in the type 
of clothes worn by their grand- 
mothers. Complementing the 
ladies were the men _ who 
sprouted fine beards and wore 
suits and hats that reflected 
the proper styles of their grand- 
fathers. Truly, it has been a 
wonderful time to be part of 
the life of Garrett County! 


re Clo 
Correction . . 


The picture of Thomas Brown- 
ing and members of the family 
at their home at Pine Swamp 
near Cranesville in the Septem- 
ber Glades Star was furnished 
by Mrs. Asa Lewis. Inadvertently 
credit for the photograph was 
given to Mr. Garrett instead of 
Mrs. Lewis. We regret the error. 
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Miss Mary Lynn Gibson, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. H. R. Gibson, 
Oakland, and Southern High School senior, was crowned queen of Fifth 


Annual Autumn Glory Festival by Miss Maryland, Kathy Neff, of Cum- 
berland. —Photo by Robert B. Sincell 
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AUTUMN GLORY CENTENNIAL JUBILEE 


Friday, October 13, 1972 
2:00 p. m. 
Southern High School Gymnasium 


Presen LaulOngOLei IsSelVi aly LAN mire iat s sce 5 a's ohtin le cays os ee Kathy Neff 
Lewis Jones, Master of Ceremonies 
ELATED AN CCE ANCL emer e et cits tReet, 8 is ce it pe she ae es Bill Moffit 
Combined Bands—William Robinson, Conductor 
“Pomp and Circumstance” Processional .............. Sir Edward Elgar 
Southern High School Band—Richard Clever, Conductor 
PresentationeOueA ULUMNe GlOrye COULLss. 3c. ses wets Lewis Jones 
Queene iarve lynne GlbSON es. ce ess os ces cscs es Southern 
SCOLUENICNOLASMCODDOLAN teh eer Pe cet e. Southern 
WALdeOtsLIONOle nellasDUCGKCl eos. ee, sce oe eee oes Northern 
ESCOLLUOD BICOL Caer cere. nee. bees occ ees. Northern 
INTSIGEOLSHONOEDEVCLLYeReCMLCVara tn .er. oe va. asa Southern 
ESCOMMDCHBOINCE Be amectasienaterk ce. cs Algiers eae es See Southern 
ithyGradeserincesssoandy Bishofir....2)...0...: Northern 
TESCOLUMIUULIUSAC@ Al CV mettre eatnel. oe Sheen s Laie ee Northern 
12th Grade Princess Lenora Fischetti .............. Southern 
ESCOLURLIMIBDOSICY ere sree das tae nomial Shee weit s Southern 
11th Grade Princess Linda Hinebaugh ............ Northern 
TESCOLUMVLLK Ga VALLE Clue Meee ke ete i tre tel ale oe Sart, Sp ds Northern 
lith Grade Princess Mary Ann Carroll ..°.2....... Southern 
HSCOLIM AM eSm VI CHEN Vamp tae certs... ced cts tha aes Southern 
10th Grade Princess Tammy Warnick .............. Northern 
HSCOULBLOY COE OLN CS Bree ar ets sci hic Gita. 6 bale oe ee Northern 
AUCH G rade TinGess Jann JONCS?).. eens ese cee es Southern 
HISCOLUMO LARMOKIICS wea aden ate ie oh Oath, SPI ligne Southern 
GLOWS DCALCI Arg Meri eae tre ee eee Mark Welch 
Weare DCarerse pete: hs Annie Welch, Karen Hamilton 
Crowning OL. QUecCN eee eee eset ne Kathy Neff, Miss Maryland 
BOULZ@ CntennialtQueen were Wee cet et es cs ae te tee Wayne and Cacavas 


Charles Briner, Tenor; Southern High School Stage Band— 
Richard Clever, Conductor 


“Garrett County”, Melody from “Oklahoma” by Rogers & Hamerstein 
Arr. C. Lambert-Wilt; William Robinson, Conductor 


Audience Please Join In: 

“Garrett County and the First Centennial Jubilee 
Where the buckwheat sways, the smell of hay and the 
Wind comes right behind the rain. 

Garrett County and the first Centennial Jubilee 
Where we sit and talk and watch a hawk makin’ 
Lazy circles o’er the trees. 


We know we belong to the land 

And the land we belong to is grand! 

And when we say—Yeoow! A-yip-i-o-ee ay! 
We’re only sayin’ here’s to you Garrett County 
Garrett County O.K. 


We know we belong to the land 

And the land we belong to is grand! 

And when we say—Yeeow! A-yip-i-o-ee ay! 
We're only sayin’ 

Here’s to you Garrett County 

Garrett County, Garrett County 

Garrett County Centennial Jubilee.” 
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GARRETT COUNTY FROM 1872 - 1897 


Bells of Time.® cen ae ee te aoe eae Southern Handbell Ringers 
HN OTTACON a ciciale sce AotW  eete ee ea ee l see Robert B. Garrett 
“Ballad of Garrett County” based on 

>By theshountiofey OUgNIOS NEN Vi eae eee Felix Robinson 


C. Lambert Wilt 

Duet: Muriel Robinson Franc, soprano; Carolyn Lambert Wilt, soprano 

“By the fount of Youghiogheny lives a folk from freedom’s train. 

Lodged like boulders in the river of the westward rushing stream. 

Still the roaring, roaring, roaring, still the roaring cataract 

Echoes down the gorge of time. 

It was the year of jubilee 

Our mount was made a county.” 

Phe Heavens rare vlelling* vac .. ee eee Franz Josef Haydn 
Quartet, Carolyn Lambert Wilt, soprano; Kevin Moyer, tenor; Albert 
Whitmer, tenor; Richard Morris, bass 
“Sing the Lord Ye Voices All, Magnify His Name Through All Creation” 
Frome phe Creation 2.74. eee Franz Josef Haydn 
Combined Choruses 
Quartet: Carolyn Lambert Wilt, soprano; Maria Tipton Gonder, mezzo- 
soprano; Albert Whitmer, Kevin Moyer, tenors; Richard Morris, bass 
Dr. Reuben Rodeheaver, Conductor; Mrs. Patti McLaughlin, Organist; 
Mrs. Jane Sims, Pianist 


GARRETT COUNTY FROM 1897 - 1922 


Bells of Time 
Narration 4. ome an ee ee eee Robert B. Garrett 
“Ballad of Garrett County” Muriel Robinson Franc, Carolyn Lambert Wilt 
Its name well-chosen for the place, 
Garrett of the B and O. 
And Oakland by the Little Yough 
As County Seat began to grow. 


Picnics out in Bradley’s Manor 
Were the order of the day. 
Outdoor games of Hide and Seek, 
Youngsters off to dance and play.” 

“Turkey in the Straw”, “Little Brown Jug” ..Mrs. Gertrude Dean, violin 
“Country iStyleve [eset ee eee or Burke and Van Heusen 
SHS Square Dancers: “The Girl I Left Behind Me” 

Combined Choruses—Carolyn Lambert Wilt, Conductor 

Mt. Top Promenadors: 


“Live for. the: Goods Timesia  a.k1 is eee eee Beryl Main 
‘shindig inthe: Barn 455)... 7. eee Jerry Haag 
“Salute. to’ Cohan”) 3000 fn es ee ee ee ee Bill Moffit. 


Combined Bands—Richard Clever, Conductor 


GARRETT COUNTY FROM 1922 - 1947 


Bells of Time 
Natration ae. 2 Gig. p staeigend swan ia teas esis ait Sheree. aes! Robert B. Garrett 
Ballad’ of Garrett, Count ysaeeee ee eee Albert Whitmer, Tenor 


“Deep Creek with indented shores, 
White-sailed yacht and jaunty skiff. 
Camping, cabins, summer homes, 
Snuggy place to dream and drift. 





“Centennial narration begins on page 352. 
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Recreation spiced with culture 
Was the order of the day. 
Concerts, sermons, handbell ringers, 
Cars replaced the one-horse shay.” 
RCAC Cam Ole Graal Olimar eerese ie pein MRE ee ces ego Io 5 5s esau 6 evedane Felix Robinson 
Muriel Robinson Franc, soprano; Brian Franc, violin, 
Southern Handbell Ringers 


GARRETT COUNTY FROM 1947 - 1972 


Bells of Time 
INGLTALIOVIM Ee eh eR ea eae, aes SO). AES POS Ne Robert B. Garrett 
jBalladsotaGarreltaCountymameseei. oc ae RA. ee Lewis Jones 
“Hospital for the sick and maimed; 
Library for Ruth Enlow named; 
Banks and real estate do count; 
Storehouses of our heritage mount. 
Growth of youth resource divine, 
Garrett County through our time 
Schools and children college bound. 
Churches flourish in the town. 

“This is the Day the Lord Hath Made. We will Rejoice and be Glad.” 
Spoken by Combined Choruses ...... Salis eee F. D. Bengston 
"Howstxcelientaiss ThysNamesin All thesEarth >a)... cos8: E. Butler 
Psalm 8 ....Combined Choruses—Carolyn Lambert Wilt, Conductor 
Mrs. Jane Sims and Mrs. Patti McLaughlin, Pianists 
 AmericasthesBeautuul S.103.30. 6 <a IRECESSION Ale er nar eee Bill Moffit 
Combined Bands—Melvin Schwing, Conductor 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 
PTOeralnmCOOLUINALOler ene emit came ste 5 set ame ca etd Carolyn Lambert Wilt 


AGVISOLS MEO ee es ley ees Charles Briner, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Price, 
Muriel Robinson Franc, Dr. Lawrence Sherwood, Mrs. Mary Martin, 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Lambert, B. O. Aiken 


scenervaandtoetss, cs suis .aiee. Oakland-Mt. Lake Park Lions Club 
Deb Gnegy, chairman 

WueeCT Bala OUlteeet me watae ie ofee et. ne. Wp abcess 8 Mrs. Mildred Meyer 

Organ eee oleh 2 se tretlee thor on a. s Vizza Music City, LaVale, Md. 

MOCTClLALI ALITA IC mmee ger eens cites SEE es es as 28 on 4 os oe Mrs. Lucille Marsh 

Nie OD ME TOMCDACCTSieerias 00M <del s a ard a oe seve Al Schwinabart, Caller 


William and Jo Ashby, Doyle and Louise Biser, Eugene and Teddi 
‘Hanlin, John and Wilma Sharps, Ben and Phyllis Knepp, Clay 
and Sandy Winters, Bill and Rose Ann Riley 


Prat rere COMMUNIC NOLUS aa ti. Greens s oie eane ca William Robinson 
Garrett Community College Chorus .................. William Robinson 
NOLLHBETINELIS Ne SCUOOL{C DOLUS fete. cen take tes Dr. Reuben Rodeheaver 
Southern High School Senior Chorus ............ Carolyn Lambert Wilt 
DOU ere 12 Tes ChOOlM DANG whet 1 canons See ee tle cde Richard Clever 
NOECH CED MMIC Ne SCHOOLMD ANG) Haee es to .chor a cet ashe oomeateeas Melvin Schwing 
SBOUIeEDeL Ione mchoolemtagesband. 4... ccs: « s veteme + hie tees Richard Clever 
ACCOIDPANISLS pees eres ee ee Mrs. Patti McLaughlin, Mrs. Jane Sims 


Southern Handbell Ringers: Patty Coppola, Paula DeWitt, Darla Fike, 
Rebecca Fike, Debbie Friend, Randy Keefe, Kevin Moyer, 
Roslyn Rodeheaver, Susie Welch, Phillip Weese 


A special thanks to Southern High School, the Oakland-Mt. Lake 
Park Lions Club, and all others who helped with this program. 
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The Centennial Narration 
By Robert B. Garrett 


1872-1897 


In the few minutes we have 
been allotted we can only skim 
over a few highlights of our 
county’s history. As you know, 
Garrett County was formed from 
the extreme western section of 
Allegany County. The line sep- 
arating the two counties begins 
at a point where the top of the 
Great Backbone or Savage 
Mountain is intersected by the 
Mason and Dixon Line separat- 
ing Maryland and Pennsylvania, 
and runs in a straight line to a 
small island where the Savage 
River meets the North Branch of 
the Potomac. This line was sur- 
veyed several times before a 
true line could be established. 


Three prominent men of that 
era, Rev. John M. Davis, Judge 
Patrick Hamill and a younger 
man, Richard T. Browning, who 
later was a Delegate and in 
1888 the second Senator from 
Garrett County, toured the area, 
working up sentiment in favor of 
a new county, and how success- 
ful they were may be judged 
from the fact that the general 
election in the fall of 1872 the 
vote in favor of a new county 
was approximately three to one. 
It seems that our people had 
gotten tired of paying Allegany 
County too high a proportion of 
tax money for the benefits deriv- 
ed. Moreover, for those in the 
Western end of the area a trip 
of up to 50 miles each way, by 
horseback or in a buggy, over 
poor roads, was involved when 
there was official business to 
transact in Cumberland, the 
county seat of Allegany County. 
Even the National Pike, which 
was the line of communication to 


Cumberland for persons in the 
Grantsville area, by that time 
had deteriorated badly. 


Because the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad passed through 
Oakland, providing easy travel to 
Cumberland as well as to other 
points, it was chosen as _ the 
county seat of the new county, 
but only after a bitter fight, 
particularly in Grantsville, al- 
though McHenry and Accident 
were also contenders. There was 
so much resentment in the 
Grantsville area that a move- 
ment developed to create a new 
county from Garrett, with 
Grantsville as the county seat. 
The matter dragged on for two 
years, until finally, in 1874, the 
Legislature decided to take no 
further action, and Oakland was 
confirmed as the county seat. 
This period may be said to 
mark the beginning of our tour- 
ist interest on a large scale, with 
the opening of the famous Deer 
Park Hotel in 1873 and the Oak- 
land Hotel in 1876, both being 
built by the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. Among the famous 
persons who came to Deer Park 
were Presidents Grant, Cleve- 
land and Harrison. Much more 
could be said concerning this 
period in our county’s history, 
but we have tried to cover 
briefly our first 25 years, and 
the year is now 1897. 


1897-1922 


Now we come to the second 
25-year period of our county’s 
history. During this era we see 
the gradual transition from 
horse power to gasoline power. 
The horses pass on, except for 
those of our Amish neighbors 
in the Pleasant Valley and Ac- 
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cident-Grantsville sections, and 
automobiles and tractors sup- 
plant the horse to a great extent. 
Summer visitors continue to 
flock into the county, many to 
Mountain Lake Park as well as 
Deer Park and Oakland, al- 
though the Oakland Hotel ceases 
to exist about midway of this 
period. Deer Park caters to the 
wealthy of the social, political 
and railroad world. Among the 
noted visitors at the Deer Park 
Hotel are Princess Cantacuzene 
of Austria and Emperor Don 
Pedro of Brazil. 


Mountain Lake Park, which 
had its beginning as a Methodist 
resort in 1881, builds its unique 
amphitheatre, a huge affair with 
a roof compared to a Chinaman’s 
hat. There were seats for 4,000 
or more, with no center supports 
to hinder the view of the stage, 
and during its heydey many 
noted speakers held forth during 
the chautauqua_ season. Al- 
though very strictly reguiated, 
with no liquor or card playing 
allowed, the gatherings were not 
always of a religious nature, as 
orators such as William Jennings 
Bryan came occassionally. I re- 
call listening, in 1916, to a politi- 
cal candidate, Senator Oscar Un- 
derwood, although he probably 
was discussing a national rather 
than a political issue. The Grand 
Army of the Republic held its 
annual encampment here on at 
least one occasion. 


The good roads movement en- 
ters into the picture now, the 
first stretch of what is now 
Route 219 being built south from 
Accident about 1906. Additional 
sections were constructed later, 
and by the end of this period 
we had good roads connecting 
some of the towns as well as a 
rebuilt National Pike, now 
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Route 40, through Garrett Coun- 
ty. Industry begins to thrive. A 
creamery is established in Oak- 
land; the Weber florists for 
some years raise large fields of 
cauliflower and ship it to mark- 
et in express cars attached to 
passenger trains. Much hard- 
wood is cut in the Bond and 
other areas, and there is a good 
deal of coal mining in the Kitz- 
miller and Kempton sections, 
though the latter is now a ghost 
town, its coal deposits having 
been worked out. 

And now our time is up. Our 
second 25-year period has 
elapsed and the year is 1922. 

1922-1947 

During this third epoch in our 
county’s history, the Garrett 
County Historical Society is 
formed and later we establish 
our County Museum. Felix Rob- 
inson, my old friend, unfortu- 
nately no longer with us, pub- 
lishes his excellent magazine, 
Tableland Trails, covering many 
facets of the history of this 
area aS well as Garrett County 
itself. Early in this period Deep 
Creek dam is built, impounding 
a lake some 12 miles in length 
and with an extraordinarily ir- 
regular shore line of approxi- 
mately 65 miles. Hemmed in by 
the mountains on all sides, the 
lake was conceived as a hydro- 
electric project, but with the 
passing of the years it has be- 
come so popular for fishing and 
swimming, as well as boating, 
that today its shore line is ring- 
ed with dwellings of every type, 
from trailer to mansion, with 
here and there a year-round res- 
ident, though obviously most are 
summer visitors. The great ma- 
jority are from the Pittsburgh 
area, which seems only natural 
considering the industrial con- 
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tamination of air and water 
which Pittsburgh pays as a pen- 
alty for its steel mills and fac- 
tories. 


Deep Creek Lake occupies the 
site of a lake first proposed as 
far back as 1823, when the con- 
struction of the C and O Canal 
westward from Georgetown, D. 
C. was being considered. This 
stupendous project actually was 
planned to lift canal boats by a 
series of locks from Westernport 
up over the Great Backbone- 
Savage Mountain, an elevation 
of over 1400 feet! The water was 
to be supplied from the proposed 
lake. The boats would have 
passed through a long tunnel at 
the top of the Little Backbone 
Mountain, then on down via 
Marsh Run, through another 


tunnel, two miles long, then to . 


Bear Creek and on to _ the 
Youghiogheny at  Friendsville. 
John C. Calhoun, then Secretary 
of War, visited the area with a 
party of Army engineers, in 
1824. By the time the canal had 
reached Cumberland, however, 
in 1850, eight years after the ar- 
rival of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, it was) quite apparant 
that the canal could not possibly 
compete successfully with the 
railroad and no further con- 
struction followed. 

Farming, of course, continues 
to be one of the primary occupa- 
tions of our people. Maple syr- 
up and sugar are still produced, 
though regrettably a number of 
sugar groves have succumbed to 
the lumberman’s saw. Producing 
maple products is hard work, 
and some younger people will 
not devote the time and effort 
required. For some strange rea- 
son buckwheat, once a staple 
crop, now seems almost to have 
disappeared from our _ farms, 


which is a great pity. 

Again, time is up, and leaving 
this third era of our history, we 
arrive at the year 1947. 


1947-1972 


This last quarter of our coun- 
ty’s first century of existence 
saw the founding of the Garrett 
County Memorial Hospital in 
Oakland. This is a splendid hos- 
pital, modern in every way and 
served by a most competent 
staff of physicians, surgeons, 
technicians, nurses and em- 
ployees in all categories. It 
owes its existence to the Loar 
family. David Loar, the father, 
was a Baltimore and Ohio En- 
gineer many years ago, and lat- 
er operated a store in Oakland. 
George W. Loar, a son, who con- 
ducted a store in Grafton, W. 
Va., in later years returned to 
his Garrett County home and in 
his will provided for the erec- 
tion of the hospital. Another 
old resident of the county, who 
had moved to California many 
years ago, E. E. Enlow, was the 
donor of the Ruth Enlow Li- 
brary, named in honor of an on- 
ly daughter. Due to Mr. Enlow’s 
generosity we have a_ library 
that in every way would be an 
ornament to a much larger town 
and contiguous area. 


It was in this period that the 
little one and two room schools 
throughout the county were 
doomed. Southern High School 
near Oakland and Northern High 
School in the Cove area were 
built and students who otherwise 
would have attended _ school 
nearer home now are transported 
by a fleet of buses to these and 
to elementary schools at strate- 
gic points. Today there is hard- 
ly one of the little school houses 
left. Those still standing are in 
use for other purposes. 
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Very recently new industries 
have come to Garrett County. 
Among these are the clothing 
factories at Grantsville and Deer 
Park; hardwood processing 
plants near Oakland; Sterling 
Processing and Carnation Milk 
plants at Oakland; the Bausch 
and Lomb plant near Mountain 
Lake Park. At Deer Park the 
Nestle Company operates a 
large and very modern plant 
which bottles water from the 
celebrated Deer Park Boiling 
Spring and ships it to many 
points, particularly in the east. 
It is even available locally for 
those without good drinking 
water. Mention should be made 
of our two large banks, the Gar- 
rett National and First National, 
both of which have branches 
throughout the county. 

In closing, we mention the 
churches. Not only are all the 
Christian churches represented, 
but in addition the local news- 
paper, The Republican, carries 
notices of services in no less than 
36 other churches. Yes, Garrett 








Countians seem to be rather 
religious people. But this should 
be a good place to stop. We are 
now in the year 1972. 


4-Day Festival 
Ends; 45,000 
Witness Parade 


By George H. Hanst 


The Fifth Annual Autumn 
Glory Festival came to an end 
at McHenry and Oakland on 
Sunday with an antique car 
show, auction and motorcycle 
races, following four days of 
ectivity at Oakland. 

These events climaxed another 
great weekend for the county 
with Saturday’s crowd estimated 
at some forty-five thousand, at 
least five thousand more than 
last year. 

The parade Saturday after- 
noon was one of the feature 
events of the celebration with 
some 85 units participating, in- 
cluding high school bands, sen- 








“Snoopy appears alive 
and well despite bullet 
holes from evil Red 
Baron. Float was a pro- 
ject of St. John’s Luth- 
eran Church at Red 
House.” 

—The Republican 
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ior and junior drum and bugle 
corps, drum and baton corps, 
amateur and professional floats, 
a number of Shrine units from 
Cumberland and miscellaneous 
groups. 

A separate story carries the 
names of the winners of the var- 
ious prizes. Several queens from 
neighboring festivals took part 
in the procession. Weather was 
clear and warming which was a 
change from the first three 
days. 

The celebration began last 
Wednesday with a kick-off din- 
ner at the Wisp ski area, for 
“Friends of Garrett County,” 
with Rev. Charles Wiley, Chi- 
cago, as speaker. There was a 
firemen’s parade on Thursday 
evening, followed by the Autumn 
Glory football game between 
Southern and Kingwood, won by 
the former. 

Crowned Queen 

On Friday afternoon, Miss 
Mary Lynn Gibson, Southern 
high senior was crowned Au- 
tumn Glory Queen by Miss 
Kathy Neff, Miss Maryland, in 
the Southern High gymnasium. 
Inclement weather prevented 
the ceremony from being held 
on the athltic field. 

Following the coronation a 
musical program and pageant 
were presented with Southern 
and Northern bands and chorus- 
es, and the Community college 
chorus participating. 

There was a brief running ac- 
count of the county’s 100 years 
of history in four divisions with 
Robert Garrett as narrator, in- 
terspered with music. The Ballad 
of Garrett County based on the 
piece, “By the Font of Yough- 
iogheny,” composed by the late 
Felix Robinson, and adapted 
by Mrs. Carolyn L. Wilt was 


sung. Soloists for this part of 
the program were Mrs. Wilt and 
Mrs. Albert Franc, of Pitts- 
burgh, daughter of Mr. Robinson. 
Her son, Brian, was violinist 
for one number. 


Conducting various musical 
numbers were Richard Clever 
and Melvin Schwing, band di- 
rectors; Dr. Reuben Rodeheaver, 
William Robinson and Mrs. Wilt, 
music. 

There were other numbers: 
violin number by Mrs. Gertrude 
Dean; square dancing by the Mt. 
Top Promenaders, Bell Ringers 
of Southern High, solo by AI- 
bert Whitmer, tenor; solo by 
Chick Briner. The queen and 
her court were in charge of Mrs. 
Mildred Meyer, Southern High 
instructor; with scenery and sets 
in charge of the Oakland-Mt. 
Lake Park Lions club, chaired 
by Deb Gnegy. The entire pro- 
gram was sponsored by the 
service club. Some 12 hundred 
or more attended. 

There was a full attendance 
at other functions Friday, Satur- 
day and Sunday, and Lions club 
officials were of the opinion 
that the club would wind up 
the affairs in the black. There 
was a budget of some $22,000 
and $10,000 of this was raised by 
the $50 per plate dinner last 
Wednesday evening. The Lions 
club booths offering sea food 
were’ particularly successful, 
with many dinners served at 
various places on Saturday. 

The selection of the queen al- 
ternates between Northern and 
Southern. Next year’s queen will 
be selected from the senior class 
of Northern. 

Promotion council members, 
which aided in sponsoring the 
event, expressed themselves as 
highly pleased with the results. 
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Autumn Glory Festival Album 





Garrett County Farm Bureau’s float “Horn of Plenty” won the 
Grand Marshal prize. 





Thanks, Bob! 


The Glades Star editors 
express their appreciation to 
Roberi B. Sincell, photograph- 
er, and member of The Re- 
publican newspaper staff, for 
nis picLures recording the fine 
spirit and interesting high- 
lights of the Fifth Autumn 
Glory Festival held at Oak- 
land in this county’s Centen- 
nial year. 


Order by Mail 


The 100th anniversary of the 
formation of Garrett County 

StateaGonictcolledicouissGold. coincides with the 100th anni- 
stein waves from his parade car | Versary of the mail order enter- 
to festival crowd. prise in America. 





is 
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Congressman Goodtioe Byron, visiting Oaklend during Autumn Glory 
weekend, is shown presenting Garrett County Memorial Hospital with 
a flag once flown over the Capitol building in Washington. Dr. Herbert 
Leighton, member of medical staff, left, and Merritt Feather, right, 
hospital administrator, received the flag for the hospital. 





An attentive audience at the Autumn Glory Centennial Jubilee in 
Southern High gymnasium hears the inspiring music of the combined 
choral group seen performing under direction of Mrs. Carolyn Wilt as 
part of the music for the queen’s pageant. 
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Oakland Jaycees beard contest won Attorney Thomas B. Dabney, Jr., 
of McHenry, verdict for best appearing beard. Here he receives his $100 
cash award from lovely Miss Maryland, Kathy Neff, of Cumberland. 





Featured soloist Muriel Robinson Franc sang “The Glades of Gar- 
rett” to the melody composed by her father and was accompanied on 
violin by her son, Brian, during the queen’s pageant. Seated on her left 
is Program Narrator, Robert B. Garrett. 
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Mrs. Helen Prichard, 
of Grantsville, led Au- 
tumn Glory parade rid- 
ing her white horse with 
silver trappings. 





An amateur float symbolizing our pioneer heritage was built by the 
Accident Centennial Commission to represent the Drane House, oldest 
residence in Garrett County. The appropriately mule-drawn float was 
awarded first place for its class in the Festival parade on Saturday, 
October 14. 
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Note the serious expression on the clean-shaven face of the “culprit” 
guarded by the Keystone Cops. They picked him up while patrolling the 
streets for the Oakland Jaycees. Yes, he paid his fine and went free! 
Fines from beardless men who were “caught in the toils of the law” 
totaled more than $250 and all were paid in fine spirit for a good cause. 

In the vehicle from left to right are: Bernie Zlomek and Brooks 
Hamilton, Rich Cropp, Ed Sines, Gary Skipper, Jerry Cannon and John 
Sheltra. The vehicle used was an ATV—AIl Terrain Vehicle—marking 
great historical contrast to wagons and horses passing in the Festival 
parade. 

if an ATV had roared out of the Wilson Run thicket into Second 
Street in 1872, Wow! Wouldn’t the reaction then of horses, citizens and 
summer city visitors have been something to see? 

The Keystone Cops used a mobile jail for their roundup of beardless 
males and this provided a lot of excitement and amusement for the 
crowds as it hauled the hapless offenders to the Jaycees judgés. 

There have been several times when the ATV vehicle would have 
served Oakland well before the flood control dams were built. Such 
floods as those in 1895, 1907, and especially the inundation of the town 
in 1936 would have made these land and water cruisers most welcome. We 
are sometimes irritated by the number of motor vehicles that jam the 
town streets and our county highways now. But we need to remember 
that transportation is the earmark of modern history and that the horses 
and wagons of earlier years can’t meet the pressures of time under 
which we exist. The motor cars and trucks serve us well, but they also 
have created such a problem as where to put those that are worn out. 
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Receiving “Fireman of the Year” trophy is George Comp, member 
of Deer Park VFD and former Allegany-Garrett Firemen’s Association 
president. It was presented by John Hogland, U. of M. director of fire 
extension service who was marshal of Festival’s firemen’s parade held 
earlier that evening, October 12, in Oakland with forty-eight fire com- 
panies participating. Seen beside Mr. Hogland is Dan Porter, university 
fire extension service instructor for Bedford, who presented a second 
award to Mr. Comp and accepted for the Deer Park Department. Presen- 
tations made between halves of Festival night football game played on 
Southern Athietic Field. 


The recipient of the “Fireman of the Year” award, George F. Comp, 
Jr., has long been concerned with making Garrett County a safer place 
to live. His civic service embraces not only fire problems, but he is 
actively studying and planning with others as Garrett County director 
of Civil Defense and Emergency Pianning Agency. During the week of 
November 6, Mr. Comp met with the County Commissioners and State 
and Federal civil preparedness agency officials to study the coordina- 
tion of lifesaving operations in extraordinary emergencies. 


The purpose of this meeting was centered in the project of develop- 
ing and maintaining maximum capabilities to meet emergencies, One, 
recognizable threat of disaster in Garrett County is that of the deep 
snows of its severe winters. Action has been taken toward a solution for 
such a problem. Two snow blowers and a large front-end loader have 
been loaned on a long-term basis by the State and Federal agencies. 
This heavy equipment will complement county-owned vehicles. The 
combined heavy equipment will thus make it possible to open roads 
faster and to keep them open longer than in years past. 
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THE GLADES OF GARRETT 
Words by Folger McKinsey, (The Bentztown Bard), 1907 Music by Felix G, Robinson, 1954 














High - lands for their Heath-er and. Kil - lar - mney for its  braes 
I've climbed the lone-ly sum-mits I have seen the blue mist lay 
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For me the Gladesof Gar - ret whenthe gold-en buck - wheat sways 
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We publish this song in tribute to men who wrote its poetry and 
music from love of Garrett County. 


The musician, Felix G. Robinson, late of Oakland, used God’s gift of 
musical talent to organize, direct and perform for the benefit of his 
beloved “tableland.” He produced the Mountain Choir festivals involving 
local Singers. Public concerts by nationally known musicians were made 
possible through his efforts. Directing Oakland’s Centennial pageant in 
1949, Mr. Robinson wrote the “Song of the Oaks” for that program. He 
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gold-en Gladesof Gar-ret where the hours are veiledin gleam 
I've gazed down wild with won-der ofer DeepCreek at my feet 
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—MS copy by courtesy Muriel Robinson Franc. 


created the “Ballad of the Yough” which he directed for the Friends- 
ville Bicentennial in 1966. He was widely known for founding, publish- 
ing, writing and editing the unique Magazine, TABLELAND TRAILS. 
The Glades Star has published many of his original articles as a regional 
historian. He was a permanent contributing editor. Mr. Robinson died 
at “Mendeli,” his Oakiand home, on September 11, 1967. 
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The beautiful 3-span Belgian team owned and driven by Mr. Decker, 
of Appalachian Wagon Train group, gave genuine Centennial color to 
the Autumn Glory parade. 


"Thanks... 





Even though we are limited in space this week, because of 
numerous pictures, a lot of news and advertising, we want to 
take the opportunity to extend sincere thanks to the many or- 
ganizatins and individuals who worked so faithfully in making 
the fifth Autumn Glory Festival one of the greatest. 

The celebration attracted more people, and activities seemed 
to be better organized, than in previous years. It would be diffi- 
cult to pick out the names of the persons or groups that were in 
the front line. Of course the Lions club bore the brunt of it, 
taking over the responsibilities from the Promotion Council, 
but the members did a magnificent job. It appears their efforts 
will be rewarded by showing receipts and expenditures to be in 
the black. It was a great example of cooperation.” 

——Front page editorial, The Republican, Vol. 96, No. 34, Oct. 19, 1972 
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Garrett County’s Honored War Dead 


Vietnam War* 





Sgt. Elwood Bowers 
(August, 1966) 


Pfc. Thomas Edward Crosco 


A2/c Norman W. McCrobie 
(November, 1966) 


Pfe. Danny Nicklow** 


(October, 1968) 


S/Set. William A. Dixon 
(January, 1970) 


Lance Cpl. Ross Fike** 
(May, 1967) 


Sgt. Thomas Fike** 
(December, 1971) 


Sp4 Roger Lynn Garlick** 
(March, 1969) 


Sp4 Charles Wayne Hook** 
(June, 1967) 


Cpl. Frank Wilson 
(June, 1965) 


(March, 1967) 


Pfe. Kenneth Noland 
(June, 1968) 


Captain Curtis Rhodes 
(April, 1968) 


Pfc. Kenneth Earl Tasker 
(August, 1966) 


Al/e Norman E. Thomas** 
(November, 1969) 


Pvt. John Valentine 
(October, 1968) 


* These names and those published in our Centennial issues for 

March, June and September bear the mark of the personal and 
irreplacable sacrifice of each man’s life for the cause of freedom 
and his nation. 
The names of the Honor Rolls (and the dates here given when 
each man was killed) were compiled by Randall R. Kahl, his- 
torian, Proctor Kildow Post 71, American Legion, and dated 
as of the magazine’s press time, November 8, 1972. 


** Hach of these six service men was from Friendsville. 
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Judge Boyd Speech 


(Continued from Page 343) 
buildings, when, in their judg- 
ment, the public convenience 
may require such buildings for 
the use of said County.’ By Ch. 
346 of the Acts of 1874 the Coun- 
ty Commissioners were author- 
ized, at their discretion, for the 
erection of a County jail and a 
Court House, and for that pur- 
pose to issue bonds. Those build- 
ings were finally erected and the 
Circuit Court was held in the 
Court House for the first time 
at the September term, 1877, 
the contract price for that build- 
ing being $9,010.00. (Judge Boyd 
is here referring to the first 
Court House built on Green 
Street between 4th and 5th 
streets in Oakland on a site 
purchased from John Steyer for 
$300 which is now the offices 
of the Board of Education. Bonds 
were sold to build the first 
Court House and finally re- 
deemed in 1881. On November 
22, 1877, the buildings were com- 
pieted and accepted by the 
County Commissioners who were 
Henry Winterberg, John E. 
Gnagey and Isaiah Boucher. See 
Glades Star for June, 1949). 

“The first Court held in the 
County was on the 19th day of 
May, 1873, in the old Glades 
Hotel, which was subsequently 
destroyed by fire, and was pre- 
sided over by Judges George A. 
Pearre and William Motter who 
were then the Associate Judges 
of this Circuit. 

“The December term of that 
year was also held in the Hotel; 
the May and September Terms, 
1874, in a store room at the cor- 
ner of Third and Oak Streets 
end the Terms for 1875 and 1876, 
as well as the March Term, 1877, 
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wore held in the M. E. Church 
and the School House at Oak- 
land—the records not disclosing 
(which) were in the Church and 
which of them were in the 
School House. Beginning in 1878 
two jury terms and two non- 
jury terms have been regularly 
held in the present Court House. 

“If was soon discovered that 
the Court House was inadequate, 
and before many years the small 
vault that was built for the rec- 
ords and papers would not hold 
them. The present vault was 
then built. It is now not only 
too small, but is utterly unfit 
for the records, by reason of the 
dampness which is liable to ser- 
iously injure them and in my 
judgment it does not afford 
proper protection from fire. If 
the building was to burn the 
wells would doubtless fall and 
ihcre would be every likelihood 
of the vault being so crushed as 
to seriously injure, if not totally 
destroy, the papers contained 
in it. The vault is already so 
crowded that the records can- 
not be examined with comfort, 
even if it be possible to use due 
care in doing so, but beyond 
that, there is no longer room 
for new records. There are now 
about three times as many deeds 
and mortgages recorded annually 
as there were during the early 
years of the County, and if a 
new Court House had not been 
determined upon, new _ vaults 
must have been built. 

“For some years past I have 
felt great concern about the 
Land Records of the County, al- 
though your efficient Clerk does 
everything in his power to pro- 
tect and care for them. If the 
people of this County had fully 
realized the actual conditions, 
and what the results would be 
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if the land records were de- 
stroyed, I believe the sentiment 
of the taxpayers would have 
been practically unanimous in 
favor of a new Court House. The 
destruction of the records would 
cost them vastly more than the 
expenses of a new building. Not 
to speak of the difficulty of 
selling lands or borrowing mon- 
ey by way of mortgage, until 
the necessary steps would be 
taken to perfect the titles. Sev- 
eral instances in this State have 
demonstrated the great loss to 
property hoiders when the Land 
Records have been destroyed by 
fire. It was therefore necessary 
that something be done for the 
protection and preservation of 
the Land Records of this County 
—not only because those now in 
existence could not be properly 
cared for, but because there is 
no longer space in the vault 
for new ones. 

“T have dwelt upon the records 
in the custody of the clerk of 
this Court because under the 
statute the duty is imposed upon 
the Judges of seeing that they 
are properly kept, but any in- 
telligent person who will investi- 
gate the subject will find that 
the other officers in the Court 
Hous do not have facilities for 
their work, or sufficient protec- 
tion for the records and papers 
in their care. The Election Sup- 
ervisors, School Commissioners 
and all County Officers should 
have offices in the County build- 
ings, not only for the conven- 
ience of the public, but to save 
the payment of rent and for the 
protection of the books, papers, 
ete. under their control. If the 
registration books are not cared 
for, as they should be, it is not 
only possible that they be tam- 
pered with but they might be de- 
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stroyed, which would cause great 
confusion and deprive many en- 
titled to vote of their right to 
do so, at least until a new regis- 
tration could be held. Fortun- 
ately there has been no contested 
election in late years in this 
County, but if there had been, 
there was no safe place provided 
for the protection of the ballots 
and ballot boxes. The Records 
of the School Commissioners and 
the school books in their care 
should likewise be better pro- 
tected than they can be under 
existing conditions. I might 
speak of the County Surveyors 
records and others but when the 
attention of the intelligent pub- 
lic is directed to such conditions 
as actually exist, there ought 
not to be in their judgment any 
question about the necessity of 
a new building. 


“IT do not believe in unneces- 
sary or extravagant expenditures 
of the public money, but in addi- 
tion to the reasons I have given 
to show the necessity for a new 
building, those of you who have 
attended the sessions of the 
Court must know that there are 
not sufficient accomodations at 
present for the Court, the mem- 
bers of the Bar or those of the 
public required to attend. If the 
Judges find it necessary to con- 
sult over some question before 
them there is no place for them 
to retire. If the members of the 
Bar desire to talk with their 
clients or witnesses they are 
likewise without proper facili- 
ties, and when ladies are sum- 
moned as witnesses, or are par- 
ties to suits, although they may 
have small children with them, 
they are compelled either to sit 
in the Court Room, which is 
often crowded, or delay the 
Court until they can be sent for. 
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These matters do not affect the 
comfort and convenience of 
such persons alone, but they 
necessarily cause more or less 
delay which adds to the ex- 
pense of litigants and the Coun- 
ty. 

“Then no one can deny that 
the present Court House is not 
only not a credit to this progres- 
sive, growing County, but is 
calculated to injure it. Strangers 
visiting it would not be favor- 
ably impressed with this County, 
if they judged its prosperity by 
that building—although I regard 
its future as bright as that of 
any County in the State, bright- 
er than that of any not in close 
proximity to the city of Balti- 
more or some large city or town. 
The assessable basis for County 
taxes is about two and a half 
times as large now as it was in 
1873, when the first levy was 
made—being now over $8,000,000, 
while it was then about $3,300,- 
000.00. When the County was 
formed there were 1702 votes 
cast on the question whether 
there should be a new County, 
which presumably brought out a 
large vote. While now you have 
over 4000 registered voters. Much 
of your land has greatly increas- 
ed in value, and I have great 
faith in the future development 
of your mineral interests. 

“But your progress has not 
been confined to these material 
things and as affecting the wel- 
fare of your people, they are 
by no means all. I can notice a 
marked improvement in the edu- 
cational facilities of your Coun- 
ty. When you separated from Al- 
legany County your County was 


Sparsely settled, and being re- 


mote from educational centers 
the young men and women had 
but few advantages for the de- 


velopment of their minds. But 
now school houses are within 
easy reach of the most of them, 
and any observant person can 
see that many are taking advan- 
tage of their opportunities. Peo- 
ple with such environments as 
many of your citizens have been 
surrounded by are noted for 
their good, hard common sense 
and correct ideas of honesty and 
fair dealings, and the people of 
Garrett have added to that num- 
ber, but with the many advan- 
tages your boys and girls now 
have, you should and doubtless 
will, make more rapid advance 
in these respects. Often have I 
noticed the just verdicts of your 
juries and the intelligent ex- 
planations of witnesses in your 
Court. 

“The development of your 
County has likewise given great- 
er opportunities to each of your 
citizens “to worship God in such 
manner as he thinks most ac- 
ceptable to Him,” to use the 
language of our declaration of 
rights. Churches are more nu- 
merous and religious services 
more frequent than they were 
in former days, and while it is 
unfortunately true that with the 
growth and development of a 
County or country, new tempta- 
tions will beset us and some 
Godless, Lawless persons 
will come from other places, no 
one in Garrett County can have 
as an excuse for not engaging 
in the public worship of his Goa 
the absence of houses dedicated 
to his service, or of Godly men 
engaged in His work. The people 
of a County like this ought to 
have a religion which is purer 
and less defiled than those who 
are brought into contact with 
so many temptations to be found 
in cities and large towns, Evil 
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and temptation may follow you 
to your homes, whether they be 
on top of the majestic Mountains 
which the Creator of the uni- 
verse has raised Heavenward in 
parts of your County, or be in 
the beautiful valleys which lie 
between these hills and Moun- 
tains but if the beauty and 
grandeur of nature are ever 
to appeal to the heart of man, 
you people of Garrett ought to 
be among the first to respond. 
Men may design beautiful 
churches, court houses and other 
structures, but whatever their 
beauty may be, it cannot ap- 
proach that of your magnificent 
mountains and forests, or that of 
your valleys, watered by streams 
which, in their original state, 
are as pure as waters from the 
heavens can be. 


“But some of you may ask 
‘What connection has all this 
with laying a corner-stone of a 
Court House?’ It is simply this. 
Unless in this building there be 
an intelligent and honest admin- 
istration of Justice, the most 
important uses for which it is in- 
tended will fail. The public is 
more or less inclined in these 
days to criticize the law and 
those especially set apart to ad- 
minister it, and forgets that the 
responsibility for the proper ex- 
ecution of the law does not rest 
upon the Judges alone. Judges 
may at times be justly subject 
to criticism, for they are human 
and make mistakes, but the in- 
telligent people of every com- 
munity ought to remember that 
there must be some arbiter to 
settle the disputes of others 
which they cannot settle them- 
selves, and that under our sys- 
tem of government the Courts 
have been organized for that 
purpose. When then, one of 
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those Courts determines a ques- 
tion which the laws of the State 
have left for its determination, 
the law-abiding people of the 
community should not only ac- 
cept the decision as conclusive 
of that particular case, except- 
ing as in so far as some other 
tribunal may be authorized to 
review it, but they should use 
their influence to uphold the 
Courts and to encourage others 
to do so. Unjust and improper 
criticism of Courts by those who 
are believed to be law-abiding 
and influential people may be 
more harmful to a community 
than the commission of some 
recognized crime, for it not on- 
ly weakens the power of the 
Courts, and interferes with the 
proper administration of justice, 
but it encourages the criminal 
to commit other crimes. No rea- 
sonable Judge should expect a 
litigant who believes in the 
justice of his cause, but loses it, 
to at once feel that the deci- 
sion was right and he was wrong. 
That is not natural, but such 
litigant, after the immediate ef- 
fects of his disappointment are 
over, ought to realize that a dis- 
interested tribunal is more apt 
to be right than a party to a 
suit, who is more or less pre- 
judiced in his own favor, and if 
he cannot bring himself to ap- 
preciate that fact he ought at 
least to be willing to attribute 
proper motives to the tribunal 
which decided his case. It is 
extremely rare to find a court 
deciding a case from improper 
motives. Of course, no honest 
Judge would decide contrary to 
his judgment of what the law 
is, or what the facts require, and 


his self respect, his oath of of- 
fice and his legal training will 
generally prevent him from be- 
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ing affected by prejudice, fear, 
favor or other improper motives 
or influences. 


“But I want to bring this still 
closer to you, the people of this 
County, where it belongs. I have 
said that the responsibility for 
the proper execution of the law 
does not rest upon Judges alone. 
Upon whom then does it rest? 
I must emphasize the answer, 
and unhesitatingly declare that 
it is upon the people. Under 
our system the people not only 
elect the Judges and _ legisla- 
tors, who make the statutory 
laws; not to speak of the fact 
that the majority of our legis- 
lators are not lawyers but select- 
ed from the public at large, but 
they take a most important part 
in the decision of cases in Court. 
Trial by Jury is guaranteed by 
our Constitution, and jurors are 
selected from the taxpayers and 
registered voters, exclusive of 
lawyers. Under our Constitution, 
jurors are judges of the law as 
well as of the facts in criminal 
cases, and if there be a wrong 
decision in such case the twelve 
men in the jury box are respon- 
sible for it. In civil cases if the 
Judge’s interpretation of the law 
be erroneous it can generally be 
corrected on appeal, but if the 
jury be wrong in its conclusion, 
with but few exceptions, there 
is no redress. So after all, what 
is of supreme importance is that 
the people of a community be 
honest, intelligent and faithful 
to their duties in order that 
Justice be properly meted out. 
You cannot shift all the respon- 
sibility and burden upon the 
Court. It rests largely with you, 
and you the people of Garrett 
County, have it in your power 
to determine to a large extent, 
whether justice shall be properly 


administered within the walls 
of this building, in course of 
construction. 

“It is therefore for such rea- 
sons that I have spoken of the 
opportunities you have to edu- 
cate your children and to ad- 
vance their moral and spiritual 
welfare, which will not only 
make them more intelligent but 
more honest, more appreciative 
of the duties and responsibili- 
ties devolved upon them by the 
laws of the land. So I appeal to 
you to do your part toward ed- 
ucating the young of this Coun- 
ty, and above all toward mak- 
ing them honest, upright and 
righteous citizens who will re- 
spect and obey the laws of God 
and man. A community largely 
composed of such material can 
have but little cause for com- 
plaint of the manner in which 
the laws are administered. I 
trust that while you can still 
speak of this building as your 
“new Court House” your County 
will have so progressed in its 
educational, moral and spiritual 
interests that the residents of 
the lowlands of this State will 
look up to the highlands of Gar- 
rett, to find a people who have 
made it one of the most prosper- 
ous, intelligent, lawabiding and 
religious Counties of the State. 


“If such hope be realized, then 
the money of the tax-payers of 
this County expended upon this 
building will be returned many 
fold, and this will in reality be a 
“Temple of Justice,” wherein 
the rich and the poor, the high 
and the low, will stand on an 
equality, and can be assured that 
their rights will be preserved 
and their wrongs redressed, as 
impartially and abundantly as is 
possible to be done by human 
tribunals.” 
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Letters of Interest | ts ™ time for the 6 AM east- 


bound express. Six miles from 





Dear Fellow Member: house on Twin Hill home farm 
I shall be glad to help a bit. which surrounded Mason school 
The Centennial numbers have south of Oakland. 
been a treat but so saying does I would like to be around 
rot discount previous numbers when there is to be one of 
at all, In Sept. issue that pic- those Dinner Meetings. Some 
ture of the old B & O Mallet thing to look forward and 
engine was a reminder of my backward to. Just to be with 
life there up to 1909. Those the gang. Also September Star 
monsters hauling 30 cars of lists no visitors to the county 
coal, the trains in groups of museum from the stages of Or- 
three or four spaced 10 min- egon, Washington, Idaho or 
utes apart, destination Balti- Montana. Could we have some 
more. fun at this forsaken situation. 


There also is the old Oakland If you will please tell me if I 
Depot. I would get up at 3 AM in may contribute a polished spec- 
strawberry time to deliver ber- (Continued on Page 392) 








Amtrak Turbo Train at Oakland station. Unique in design and 
interior decor, this product of United Air Lines ran for a brief period 
between Washington and Parkersburg. Its power and design did not 
prove a success on the C & O/B &O mountain division through Garrett 
County and it was not used to capacity during its experimental service. 
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"NEW AND EXTRAORDINARY a 
“ {TRAVELLING ACCOMMODATIONS | 


“Washin eral ©€ ily fond Philadelphia. 


| THE NATIONAL ROAD STAGE CO. 


te Since ihe ope nins of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road to Hancock have established on the 
on “GREAT CENTRAL ROUPRE Lines of Coaches, different from any in the United States. 


which run as follows, viz. 


eo; FIRST, OR GREAT U, STATES MAIL LINE, 


* Eenves Whe ae 2 at 7 2-30’ cloch, A.M. and connects with the Rail Road Cars at ieee hon 
the second day at 6 o'clock, P. ME 


SECOND VAIL LINK, 


Re Leaves Wheeling at 7 o’¢loch. A. ML and conneets with the Cars at Hlancoch the same as the a Tal 
Mirst Mail Eine. 


‘THIRD LINE EXPEDITION, 


CayRs leaves Wheeling every afternoon at 5 o'clock, and connects at Hancock with themorning€ fund 














‘Phe Couches on these Lines are LE: meted with ariadaics inetend of curtains, “Bheyv ave wot the Us atent Bow spring ten. 





Coaches, Wat casicr nnd savor: the chs being made of sro insteatot wood. are net so finble te breaho and moring awe 7 
heimge thes etve with the motion of ot Conch. se ache and evirn Coac nex are placed nt eneh stand on the Varsetains * 
7 Where horsesure chanced, soastenvoid delawa neenionce in cose ot nccident, : ‘ Mase . 
rc) Zoi (hn the Past Vail Line. between tniontown jean Cumberland over the Alte eae Mountains. “sie ce hand” tenms are. We 
Pie N driven. ‘Uhinis the first and onfy Line of the hind in the United states, © pean 
Livan a en 
i Sy hi ° ° Sk vA 
oo GG FF ARE--To Baltimore $13: to Philadelphia 815.8 oS." 
4 he 

ci + ve N _ ° ae 
i ate. TimemeDo Baltimore 42 hours: Philadelphia 56; stopping Jhours at Baltimore. |. +2 






Botlow wishing tomvaoid iene travel, can have Coaches furnished them, with the privilege of lodging where and when (aoe; 
Pheer y poberese cnn Che rewle.---Pawscngers Whe mny Ww ishto goto MoIGEMNS TOUBSY, by Stuge from Hancock, ure inforued that 4 Wh 








ate GRC nae runs the only Line on that route, Stree 
Ye J.C. ACHESON, . L. W. STOCKTON, Ls 
: ys secretary. Prest. NOR. Stage Co. EG) 





Rates > For scuts apply at our office on Water Street, ene door South of the United states Hotel. and at the Bar of the Virzinin 
P36, xe Hotel, Main street, Wheeling. Va. 


Auguat Ist, 1s42, 





REPRODUCED COURTESY POTOMAC EDISON CO., HAGERSTOWN, MD. ORIGINAL IN OGLEBY MUSEUM, WHEELING, W. VA 


Poster on stage lines on National Road printed August 1, 1842, by 
John M. McCreary, Wheeling, Va. (W. Va.) Fine print reads: “The 
Coaches on these Lines are constructed with windows instead of cur- 
tains. They are not the Patent Bow Spring Coaches, but easier and 
safer: the Jacks being made of iron instead of wood are not so liable 
to break and moving on hinges they give with the motion of the Coach. 
Extra Jacks and extra Coaches are placed at each stand on the Moun- 
tains where horses are changed, so as to avoid delay and inconvenience 
in case of accident. On the Fast Mail Line, between Uniontown and Cum- 
berland over the Allegheny Mountains, ‘six in hand’ teams are driven. 
This is the first and only Line of the kind in the United States.” 
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James A. Fowler Spoke 
At GCHS Special Dinner 


By Paul T. Calderwood 

On Saturday evening, October 
28, 1972, 91 members and inter- 
ested people assembled at 
Northern High School and en- 
joyed a delicious family-style 
ham, dinner, served at 6:30. Mrs. 
William Harman, manager of 
the cafeteria at Northern, di- 
rected a volunteer group of la- 
dies and young people in serv- 
ing the guests. Proceeds from 
this dinner go to the Camp 
Hickory Improvement Fund. 
This camp, located near North- 
ern High School, is an outdoor 
educational school and camp 
for elementary pupils pursuing 
science studies. 

Preceding the dinner, Judge 
Lewis R. Jones, Toastmaster, 
led the group in the pledge to 
the Flag, after which he intro- 
duced the Rev. William E. Carl- 
son, of Accident, who gave the 
invocation. During the dinner 
the group enjoyed organ and 
piano selections played by Miss 
Marcella F. Kerins. 

Following the delicious meal, 
the Toastmaster introduced 
those at the head table, the Rev. 
and Mrs. William E. Carlson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul T. Calder- 
wood, Mr. James A. Fowler 
(guest speaker), Mrs. Lewis R. 
Jones, Mr. and Mrs. B. O. Aiken, 
and Mr. Charles F. Strauss. 

Mr. Strauss, Director of Camp 
Hickory, explained concerning 
the attractive favors which were 
on ‘the tables, which were made 
from the seed pods of the sweet 
gum tree by the Art Classes of 
Mr. Richard Miller, at Northern. 
He also introduced the ladies 
who had prepared the meal and 
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James A. Fowler 


the young people who did the 
serving. For the most part, these 
young people are councillors at 
Camp Hickory and came from 
both County high schools. 


Mr. B. O. Aiken, the Society’s 
president, extended greetings 
to all and thanked everyone 
who had worked to make the 
affair possible. He also spoke 
of plans for closing this Cen- 
tennial Year by proclaiming De- 
cember 4th, which is the Coun- 
ty’s birthday, “Garrett County 
Day.” Mr. Aiken wishes to pub- 
licize this and the _ historical 
facts regarding the County’s 
formation via the news media, 
through the schools, and by 
everyone’s passing the word. 


The speaker for the evening, 
Mr. James A. Fowler, was intro- 
duced by Mr. Paul T. Calder- 
wood. My acquaintance with 
Mr. Fowler goes back to August 
1966, when, as president of the 
Garrett County Historical So- 
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cicty, I was privileged to take 
part in the dedication of an his- 
torical marker at Muddy Creek, 
Swallow Falls State Park. This 
marker stands at or near the 
campsite of four famous Ameri- 
cans who were the _ pioneer 
campers and auto tourists of the 
country, Messrs. Ford, Edison, 
Firestone and Burroughs, who 
camped there in 1918 and 1921. 

The featured speaker at that 
dedication came from the Hen- 
ry Ford Museum and Green- 
field Village. To that occasion 
he brought a wealth of informa- 
tion from the Ford Museum 
archives, including pictures tak- 
en at the 1921 encampment. He 
also spoke with personal knowl- 
edge of this County and the 
Muddy Creek-Swallow Falls 
area, as he could be considered 
a latter-day pioneer tourist, hav- 
ing been visiting since the early 
1930s. 

My acquaintance with Mr. 
Fowler was renewed the past 
summer through correspondence 
regarding getting pictures taken 
at the 1921 encampment for pub- 
lication in The Glades Star. The 
splendid pictures which you saw 
in the September issue resulted 
from this exchange. We are most 
fortunate in receiving these rare 
pictures and wish to thank Mr. 
Fowler and the Henry Ford Mu- 
seum for making it possible. In 
our correspondence he learned 
that we were celebrating our 
Centennial and generously vol- 
unteered to come and help with 
that celebration, giving October 
28th as the time he could be 
here. 

The following biographical 
sketch is a most impressive one 
which shows a wide range of 
academic attainments, as well 
as many varied interests and 


avocations. However, the real 1m- 
pact to we Garrett Countians is 
the fact that here is a man who 
has never lived here but is an 
expert on the natural sciences 
of the area and leaves we Nna- 
tives a little redfaced from our 
lack of knowledge of our home. 

Since 1961, Mr. Fowler has 
been Director of Education at 
the Henry Ford Museum and 
Greenfield Village. He came to 
that position via receiving B.S. 
and M.A. degrees from the 
George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C., and positions 
as a Ranger-Naturalist, Nation- 
al Park Service; Director of Ed- 
ucation, Academy of Natural 
Science of Philadelphia, and 
Curator of Education, Cran- 
brook Institute of Science. He 
has taught at Michigan State 
University and Cooperstown, N. 
Ye 


He is a member of the Ameri- 
can Association of Museums, the 
National Science Teachers’ As- 
sociation, National Audubon So- 
ciety, Wilderness Society, Na- 
tional Parks Association, Ameri- 
can Society of Ichthyologists and 
Herpetologists, National Spele- 
ological Society and numerous 
related organizatiins. 


In his present position as Di- 
rector of Education at the Henry 
Ford Museum and Greenfield 
Village, he is in charge of all 
educational activities, which in- 
clude adult education, audio 
visual services, school services, 
theater arts, and guide services. 

For his presentation he chose 
the title “Maryland’s County of 
Superlatives.” In this space I 
can give only a few highlights of 
his most informative and well- 
received speech. His remarks 
dealt with the natural history of 
the County rather than history 
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in general, but he quickly point- 
ed out that natural history 
antedates history; that the pur- 
suit of natural history involves 
much that is historical. In any 
field, of course, the present is 
based on the past and, hopefully, 
what we can learn from it to 
apply to the future, and this is 
especially the case with our na- 
tural resources. At one time 
there seemed to be no need to 
worry about the future, but now, 
in some cases, it is already too 
late, there is no future; in other 
cases there is still time, and 
Garrett County is a case in point, 
in some instances. It would be 
interesting to see what the next 
hundred years will bring. 


On his first trip here, more 
than thirty years ago, Mr. Fowler 
was indelibly impressed by 
many of the outstanding scenic 
attractions and historical fea- 
tures of this County, an impres- 
sion which has now become a 
conviction, if not almost an in- 
fection. 


In the Maryland State Plan- 
ning Department’s publication 
“Catalog of Natural Areas in 
Maryland,” twenty-one are with- 
in Garrett County, which is more 
than for any other county in 
the State. 


Among natural areas mention- 
ed was one which was not fam- 
iliar to many of his listeners, 
Glade Run Falls. This shows how 
very well he knows our County. 
The Cranesville Swamp, which 
has been designated a natural 
history landmark by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, can be 
considered a bit of New Eng- 
land or Michigan, from the 
plants and animals which are 
found there. Trees growing there 
which could be considered 
northern are the tamarack 
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(larch), yew, spruce, yellow 
birch and mountain ash. Among 
the birds found is the white- 
throated sparrow, in the West 
Virginia portion of the swamp. 
This is the southern-most nest- 
ing recorded for this essentially 
northern bird. There are a num- 
ber of birds which find it to 
their liking to breed only in Gar- 
rett County. in many cases in 
the Swallow Falls-Cranesville 
Swamp area. 


Animals found only in Garrett 
County in Maryland are the long- 
tailed shrew and the woodland 
jumping mouse. There are a 
number of reptiles and amphib- 
ians found only in this County. 
Three recent discoveries in this 
field are the green salamander, 
the mud puppy and the soft- 
shelled turtle. Among the ani- 
mals which are no longer found 
in this area are the gray wolf, 
martin, mountain lion, elk and 
bison. There is little doubt that 
these animals were once here, 
as is witnessed by the place 
names of Wolf Den Run, Wolf 
Gap, Wolf Swamp, Elk Run, 
Little Buffalo Run, Buffalo 
Marsh. Of geological interest is 
the finding of Mississippian Age 
fossils in the Underwood quarry. 

Mr. Fowler pointed out that 
one of the great commodities in 
the County is the environment 
itself, the great outdoors which 
is adaptable to year around rec 
reation is becoming more and 
more popular. He warned, how- 
ever, that we should be on guard 
to make sure that recreation 
does not become WRECKREA- 
TION. Overdevelopment can de- 
stroy the environment which 
we seek to enjoy. Industrial de- 
velopment of all kinds should 
be controlled to guard against 
environmental ills, especially 
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pollution, whether atmospheric, 
water, land, or just esthetic pollc- 
tion. 

Our speaker concluded his 
remarks by urging us to pre- 
serve what we have here, the 
quiet charm, the feeling of an 
unspoiled landscape, and a sense 
of freedom from the cares and 
trials of the modern city which 
makes living there so much of 
a strain. He challenged us to pre- 
serve some of the contentment 
of the simple life, a life for 
which many people yearn. 

We were then shown slides of 
scenes in the County, with a 
most interesting and informative 
narration by Mr. Fowler. These 
were excellent slides, most of 
which he had taken himself, and 
showed the many talents of this 
most talented man. He is also 
a fine photographer. 





Eighteenth Annual 
Society Tour 


By Charles F. Strauss 


The eighteenth annual His- 
torical Society tour was prevent- 
ed by rainy weather from mak- 
ing a planned trip to see the 
peat bog under commercial de- 
velopment in northern Garrett 
County. The group was able, 
however, to drive to the area 
of Pig’s Ear road to see con- 
struction activities for the Na- 
tional Freeway. 


Upon returning to Northern 
High School at 3:45 p. m., the 
tourists had me for a driver and 
guide when they boarded a 
school bus to visit Camp Hick- 
ory. The travelers enjoyed 
their ride which was perhaps 
the first school bus ride for 
many of them. Enroute I talked 














about Northern High School, its 
curriculums and some of the fu- 
ture programs that we are plan- 
ning. 

Arriving at Camp Hickory 
there was an atmosphere of 
general enjoyment from exam- 
ining the many teaching aids 
in the main building. Our agenda 
provided an orientation for the 
land area; review of the history 
of Outdoor Education in Gar- 
rett County schools; explana- 
tion of the programs carried on 
at Camp Hickory; outline of 
future plans for this unusual 
school facility; the need and 
importance of Camp Hickory to 
become a Fine Arts Center and 
concluding with a showing of 
color slides to illustrate the ac- 
tivities and present the visual 
aspects of the work that has 
been done at Camp Hickory. 


I was delighted at the wonder- 
ful extent and the appreciation 
shown by the group during our 
tour. A full story is being plan- 
ned on the significance of Camp 
Hickory for a future issue of 
The Glades Star. We hope to 
enlarge the public’s understand- 
ing of the significance of the 
general education program at 
Camp Hickory for boys and girls 
and to present its usefulness for 
service to our people. The ros- 
ter of guests on the Camp Hick- 
ory tour included: B. O. Aiken, 
Hildegarde M. Aiken, Robert B. 
Garrett, Nelle C. Garrett, Asa 
Lewis, Mrs. Asa Lewis, Wm. 
Ernest Fox, Ruth A. Fox, Marion 
Stephen, Lawrence Brenneman, 
Ruth Yoder, Alva Yoder, Lewis 
W. Boone, Louise K. Boone, 
Lenora Buckel, Ferne A. Beachy, 
Dorothy Barr, J. Morgan Barr, 
Lucile Miser and Robert Miser. 
It was indeed a most pleasant 
occasion. 
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New Gifts To Museum 


The Garrett County Museum 
has recently received unusual 
new gifts which were on display 
for the Autumn Glory Festival 
weekend visitors. The Society 
was fortunate in being able to 
have the hostess services of Mrs. 
Richard Kimble who opened 
the museum that Friday from 
10 a. m. until 8:30 p. m. and 
again on Saturday from 10 a. m. 
until 5 p. m. Mrs. Lewis Jones, 
curator, opened the museum on 
Thursday evening and guided 
visitors who came to view the 
exhibits. She has explained that 
over 1000 persons have visited 
the museum during the current 
year and that a new member has 
been added to the Museum Com- 
mittee, Paul T. Calderwood, for- 
mer Society President and now 
associate editor of The Glades 
Star. 


A framed photostatic copy of 
the rare “Benjamin Winslow 
Map” was recently presented to 
the institution by Mr. and Mrs. 
George Winslow, of Baltimore. 
In earlier issues of The Glades 
Star the origin of this rare docu- 
ment has been discussed by 
Mr. Caleb Winslow, Society 
member and historical research- 
er, who noted that Captain Ben- 
jamin Winslow was the leader of 
an expedition in 1736 that under- 
took to survey and establish the 
headspring of the Potomac River 
which marked the western limits 
of the royal grant lands of Lord 


Fairfax. The Society is indeed 
indebted to those who have 
made such a gift possible and 
whose research have established 
its significance relative to Gar- 
rett County and Americans in 
general. 
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The museum staff is also most 
appreciative of a recent gift of 
six offset lithographs by their 
creator, Mr. Aza C. Stanton, na- 
tive Garrett County artist whose 
work has been often presented 
in public exhibitions. Mr. Stan- 
ton’s new lithographs portray 
the Stone House, (Tomlinson’s 
Inn); Casselman Hotel; Oak- 
land B. and O. Station; The Log 
Church (Our Father’s House); 
Casselman Bridge and Cleve- 
land Cottage (Deer Park). 

Mrs. Jones also wishes to ex- 
press appreciation for the So- 
ciety for receipt of a fine book 
of research material that has 
been placed on the _ Society’s 
bookshelf in Ruth Enlow Li- 
brary. The United States Herit- 
age Register gave to the Na- 
tional Society of Daughters of 
the American Revolution the 
book THE HERITAGE REGIS- 
TER OF UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA which national organ- 
ization in turn presented the 
beautiful volume to the Yough- 
iogeny Glades Chapter of the D. 
A.R. whose membership contri- 
buted the book to the Garrett 
County Historical Society. 


A museum expert and interest- 
ed visitor to our museum in Oc- 
tober was Mr. James Fowler, 
Director of Education, Ford Mu- 


seum and Greenfield Village, of 
Dearborn, Michigan. Mr. Fowler 
encouraged Mrs. Jones and her 
committee with his comments 
on the content and arrangement 
of the local institution. He also 
expressed his readiness to be of 
help concerning future questions 
relating to the expected increase 
in museum acquisitions and 
their proper preservation and 
display. 
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Capt. Thomas Wilson Ii 
Marker Is Dedicated 


On July 30, 1972, a monument 
was dedicated at the grave of 
Capt. Thomas Wilson, II. This 
monument was furnished by the 
Support Services, Department of 
the Army. That department is 
willing to furnish markers for 
any veteran’s grave, proof of 
his military service being the 
only prerequisite. 

Captain Wilson is buried in 
the Wilson family cemetery at 
Wilson, Maryland. This should 
not be confused with Wilson, 
West Virginia. 

The marker is inscribed as 
follows: 

THOMAS WILSON II 
CAPT 4 CO 
4 BN MD TROOPS 
REV WAR 
1740 - 1824 

The monument was erected by 
Mr. Russell W. Harvey, after 
having been ordered by Mr. and 
Mrs. Randall Kahl. Necessary 








genealogical research for obtain- 
ing the marker was conducted 
by the Wilson family, headed by 
Mr. Merritt Wilson and Mr. 
Marshall G. Brown. 


A small group of descendants 
and interested people attended 
the dedication at 4:00 p. m. on 
Sunday afternoon, in spite of 
inclement weather. 

The Master of Ceremonies was 
Mr. Marshall G. Brown, who 
called upon the following per- 
sons to take part in the program: 
Rev. Wilson Ward Harvey, who 
gave the invocation and benedic- 
tion. Appropriate remarks were 
made by Mrs. Mary K. Paugh, 
Regent of Youghiogheny Glades 
Chapter, D. A. R.; Delegate 
DeCorsey Bolden; Mr. B. O. 
Aiken, president, Garrett Coun- 
ty Historical Society, and Mr. 
Merritt Wilson, Jr. 

This monument is the eleventh 
one to have been placed at the 
graves of Revolutionary War 
veterans buried in this County. 
Approximately 27 from the area 
which is now Garrett County 
served in the Continental Army, 
some of which are buried out- 
side the County. Others are 
buried within the County in 
graves and cemeteries which 
have not been located. 

The grave of one of these 
veterans is covered by Deep 
Creek Lake, near McHenry. An- 
other such grave is located in an 
inaccessible location where it 
would be very difficult to move 
the monument. 

There are seven graves remain- 
ing which are excellent candi- 
dates for monuments, since they 
have been located and service 
proven. 

This worthwhile program has 
been carried on in recent years 
by Mr. and Mrs. Randall Kahl. 
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Master of ceremon- 
ies, Marshal! G. Brown, 
with Mrs. Mary K. 
Paugh, Regent of 
Youghiogheny Chapter, 
D. A. R. Mrs. Paugh 
spoke of the appro- 
priate significance of 
ded:cating a marker to 
Captain Thomas Wil- 
son Il, veteran of the 
Revolutionary War. 





Mr. Merritt Wilson, Eikins businessman, has published a history 
of the Wilson family. Associate editor Paul Calderwood provided the 
photographs and article on the ceremonies for dedication of Capt. 
Thomas Wilson II marker on July 30, 1972. 





Delegate DeCorsey 
Bolden, of Oakland, 
standing on right, was 
one of those who spoke 
for the fitting dedica- 
ton of the grave mark- 
er to the memory of 


Captain Thomas Wil- 
son 11, who led a com- 
pany of Maryland 
troops in the Revolu- 


tionary War. 
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Garrett County’s Concern for People 
By Robert W. Stemple 


According to “The Proceed- 
ings” of the Garrett County 
Commissioners, the board com- 
pleted its organization on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1873. It was somewhat 
surprising to learn from these 
Proceedings that two months 
later, the commissioners came 
face-to-face with the need of 
one of its residents. On April 
8, 1873, a citizen appeared be- 
fore the board saying he was 
caring for a pauper and asked 
for help. The commissioners 
promised “to make some _ ar- 
rangements for her (the pau- 
per) care before they  ad- 
journed.” Later the same date 
the commissioners ordered that 
the pauper was entitled to $4.00 
a month for her maintenance as 
a pauper. So with this action 
there was not only a recogni- 
tion of need by public officials, 
but also an acceptance of re- 
sponsibility to deal with it. 
This responsibility was not tak- 
en lightly as there was follow- 
up in relation to this as evi- 
denced by a later action which 
rescinded the original order be- 
cause, aS the Proceedings state, 
“the pauper had moved.” 

The minutes or records of 
Commissioner meetings indi- 
cate that upon request some 
residents were authorized to 
“work-out” their tax levy. This 
was a kind of work relief pro- 
gram in effect in 1873. 

Some legislation required the 
Commissioners levy .20 5/16 on 
each $100 of assessable property 
to provide funds to the State 
for “Southern Relief” and for 
the care of the deaf and dumb 
in State institutions. 








It appears that “welfare” or 
“relief” activities were unorgan- 
ized. It can be reasonably as- 
sumed that most of the needs 
of those who were unable to 
look after themselves were met 
by relatives, friends, and neigh- 
bors. During the first few dec- 
ades of the county’s existence, 
its citizens seemed more re- 
sourceful, self-reliant than they 
are today. Even though inde- 
pendence has usually been 
thought of as one of the hall- 
marks of our forefathers, all of 
them were not able to meet 
their basic needs without help. 
Minutes of the meetings of the 
commissioners of 1873-1910 at- 
test to the fact that unmet 
needs did exist. Here are some 
examples of kinds of situations 
in which county officials be- 
came concerned with between 
1873 and 1904. 

—It was ordered that $65.00 be 
paid for the care of a pauper 
from 8-73 to 6-74. 

—A citizen complained that the 
amount paid him for the care 
of a pauper was insufficient. 
The commissioners ordered 
that in the next levy the 
amount be increased by $6.00 
per year. 

—A resident appeared and 
asked for an appropriation 
for the care of a child. An or- 
der was passed calling for $30. 
for needs from 6-74 to 6-75. 

—A similar order was passed 
for three other paupers in- 
cluding a mother and her 
daughter. 

—A citizen appeared saying he 
had four deaf and dumb chil- 
dren and that he was unable 
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to keep and educate them. He 
asked for certification to get 
them into a State institution. 


—A man appeared to ask for aid 


for a “sick and needy” friend. 


—A request for aid for a needy 


child. 

circuit court judge ap- 
peared asking for help for a 
needy family known to him. 
$10.00 was levied. 


—A citizen was questioned by 


the commissioners in regard 
to his bill for the care of a 
pauper when the citizen could 
not recall how long the pau- 
per had been in his care. 


—An order for $2.65 was passed 


“to send a boy away.” 


—Agreed to pay $1.50 per week 


for the care of an infant child 
until “some arrangements 
can be made.” 


—$20.00 was levied to a citizen 


for the support of a widow. 


—It was ordered that the sum 


of $3.00 be paid out of the levy 
for the care of a pauper and 
that the superintendent of the 
pauper was required to sub- 
mit “an itemized account for 
same.” 


—It was ordered that a citizen 


have two pounds of coffee 
~ and fifty pounds of flour to 
be paid for from the pauper 
fund. 


—$10.00 was ordered paid to a 


female citizen “for nursing 


sick paupers.” 


—$3.00 ordered paid out of the 


levy for the “support of or- 
phans.” 


—$10.00 was ordered paid “for 


sending children 


away.” 


orphan 


—$585.00 ordered paid to the 


Allegany County Almshouse 


for the care of Garrett Co. 
paupers and insane. 
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—$10.00 was levied to pay for a 
coffin for a man who “died 
and left nothing.” 

—Filed a petition for a pension 
for a citizen. (Type of pension 
not stated). 

—A. minister appeared saying a 


widow “with several small 
children was in very needy 
circumstances.” 


—An order passed to pay for 
medicine for inmates of the 
county jail. 

—To the Maryland Hospital 
$225.00 for care of inmates 
from, Garrett County. 

—100.00 was levied for the serv- 
ices of a health officer. 

—$5.00 ordered paid for guard- 
ing a “pest house” at Gorman. 

—$5.00 to pay for a coffin for a 
pauper. 

—$5.00 to a local doctor for ex- 
amining an “insane pauper.” 

—Numerous expenditures were 
authorized for what must 
have been an epidemic of 
smallpox—$172.00 for nursing 
smallpox in Bloomington; $30. 
to “guard” smallpox cases; 
$200.00 for goods furnished for 
smallpox cases; medicine for 
smallpox cases; fumigating 
apparatus $5.20 


What must have been the 
first mandated relief program 
for a special group of Garrett 
County citizens appeared in 1910 
at which time the Miners’ Re- 
lief Fund was created. The 
Maryland Legislature passed an 
act pertaining to Garrett and 
Allegany Counties establishing 
a fund for the relief and sus- 
tenance of miners and their de- 
pendents when such miners had 
sustained injuries, disabilities 
or death. This was funded 


through a levy of .38 per month 
on each employee with a like 
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amount levied upon the mine 
operator for each employee. 
The tax or levy was paid to the 
county commissioners who al- 
so were responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the fund. 
Awards to eligible miners 
and their dependents began in 
1910 with the commissioners re- 
viewing applications and auth- 
orizing payments which ranged 
from $7.00 to $1,800.00. It ap- 
pears the larger amounts were 
granted to widows and _ chil- 
dren of miners who were to- 
tally disabled or who had lost 
their lives in coal mines. 
Another interesting piece of 
legislation at the turn of the 
century provided that it shall 
be unlawful to bring or entice 
any poor, indigent, or insane 
person to Garrett County with 
the intent of making Garrett 
County chargeable with the 
support or care of such person. 
That law also gave the com- 
missioners the authority and 
the power to remove such per- 
son from the county and to re- 
turn him to his place of last 
residence and further, to re- 
cover from the person, persons, 
state, county or town the ex- 
penses incurred. 
For many years most states 
had “residence requirements” 
relating to public assistance el- 
igibility. The United States Su- 
preme Court has ruled that it 
is unconstitutional for any state 
to deny public assistance bene- 
fits on the basis of residence. 
The minutes or “Proceedings” 
of the commissioners from 1910 
to 1933 could not be located. It 
would be interesting to review 
them and know about concerns 
confronting the commissioners 
during World War I. 





In these times of soaring 
costs of public assistance, the 
increasing number of persons 
on the welfare rolls, the “wel- 
fare mess,” controversial issues 
about welfare, congressional ac- 
tion or inaction in respect to 
four years of consideration of 
“welfare reform” it is interest- 
ing to look back into the rec- 
ords and find out what was 
spent for “welfare” years ago 
in Garrett County. During Gar- 
rett County’s first years the cost 
of welfare was not totaled and 
welfare was not a separate item, 
in the early levies. The 1906 
levy did itemize certain es- 
timated costs which today 
would be classified as “wel- 
fare.” These included: alms- 
house and asylums, Maryland 
hospitals, outside pensioners, 
medicine for paupers, coffins, 
nurses for paupers and care of 
the insane. These totaled $4,- 
581.75. The total amount of the 
levy in 1906 was _ $73,000.00. 
This works out that about 16% 
of the total levy was needed to 
meet costs of providing for the 
needy. By 1928, a “boom” year 
preceding the 1929 market 
crash and depression of the 
1930’s, $18,817.00 was levied for 
care of the indigent. The total 
levy that year was $371,908.00. 
This meant that 19% of the to- 
tal levy was set aside for wel- 
fare. The levy for 1972-73 lists 
$103,000.00 for public welfare. 
This is less than 3% of the to- 
tal levy of $4,091,266.00. There 
were no federal or State funds 
available to the county for wel- 
fare until the early 1930’s. At 
present, more than 90% of the 
funds administered by the De- 
partment of Social Services are 
from State and Federal sources. 
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Few persons, if any, played 
a more important role in help- 
ing the needy in Garrett Coun- 
ty than Lorilla F. Tower, of Oak- 
land. She was the wife of Mr. 
E. Z. Tower, who was Clerk of 
the Court in Garrett County 
for many years. She organized 
the Garrett County Chapter of 
the American Red Cross in 1917. 
She was the county chairman 
and directed all Red Cross ac- 
tivities for many years. Work- 
ing with the Maryland Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, Mrs. Tow- 
er carried responsibility for 
finding homes for homeless 
children until 1939 when this 
work was taken over by the 
county welfare board. In the 
early days of the depression she 
worked with the county com- 
missioners in providing aid for 
a rapidly increasing number of 
necdy county citizens. She was 
an able advisor to the first 
county welfare boards and ad- 
ministrators. 

Garrett County did not have 
an ‘“almshouse,” “poor farm,” 
“poor house,” or “old folks 
home.” Citizens requiring care 
outside their homes were sent 
to state institutions or to an 
almshouse in Allegany County. 
Official county records list fre- 
quent expenditures to State in- 
stitutions and to the almshouse 
in Allegany County for the 
care of paupers and the ill. 

Over the past century Gar- 
rett County has had only one 
children’s institution, other 
that those concerned with edu- 
cation and health care. The es- 
tablishment of a Children’s 
Home was proposed by the 
Amish Mennonite congregation 
of the Maple Glen Church at 
Grantsville in 1911-12. Jacob S. 


Miller was the minister at that 
time. The proposal was studied 
by the Conservative Mennon- 
ite conference in 1912. Then in 
1913 the first and only institu- 
tion for the care of children 
was opened in the private home 
of Minister Noah Brenneman 
in Accident. Minister Brenne- 
man was the institution’s first 
superintendent. A new _ brick 
building was constructed one 
mile north of Grantsville and 
in 1916 opened its doors. This 
building still stands and_ fol- 
lowing extensive improvements 
end renovation is now occupied 
by the Goodwill Mennonite 
Home. 

The Children’s Home provid- 
ed residential care for chil- 
dren from poverty stricken 
homes, from broken homes and 
from homes disrupted by death 
or poor health. Children were 
placed by parents, relatives, 
charitable and religious organ- 
izations, county commissioners 
and the court. The institution 
was funded partially through 
support agreements with the 
responsible individual, organ- 
ization, group or court. The 
Children’s Home was financed 
primarily by the Conservative 
Mennonite Conference; how- 
ever, over the quarter century 
the home operated, fewer than 
ten Mennonite children were 
in care. Most of the children 
came from the wider society 
and community. 

Many of the children coming 
into the home were placed in 
foster homes in the community 
and some were placed out-of 
state in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Indiana, Michigan, lowa 
and Delaware. 

The building was _ originally 
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intended to accommodate 75 
children. As the years passed, 
Maryland State regulations 
were such that the capacity was 
substantially reduced to 35. The 
home was under constant pres- 
sure to accept more children 
with the Allegany County Juv- 
enile Court and County Com- 
missioners needing care facil- 
ities for children. During the 
early depression years and in 
the winter of 1931-32 and at the 
urgent plea of the Garrett 
County Commissioners, the 
home accepted an _ additional 
family of homeless children 
which raised the population to 
its peak of 87. Many of the 
county’s older citizens will re- 
call the excellence of the care 
and the quality of the service 
provided by a small but ded- 
icated staff with minimum 
funds. 

As State standards for child 
care institutions became more 
difficult to meet, as public and 
private foster care programs de- 
veloped and as public funds be- 
came available to meet the 
needs of children in their own 
homes and in the homes of rel- 
atives, the Children’s Home was 
closed in 1938. For twenty-five 
years it had faithfully served 
an unmet need in Garrett Coun- 
ty. It is heartwarming to know 
that although the Children’s 
Home has been closed for 34 
years, the building still stands 
and is being used as a part of 
the Goodwill Mennonite Home 
providing care for the elderly 
and the disabled. 

Organized public welfare had 
its beginnings in Garrett Coun- 
ty in April, 1933, when a num- 
ber of interested and respon- 
sible citizens met with a State 
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official representing the Gov- 
ernor’s Emergency Unemploy- 
ment Commission. The legisla- 
ture had set aside $153,000.00 
from Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation funds for. relief 
purposes in seven Maryland 
counties. Garrett was one of the 
seven counties. 

Immediately after the April 
meeting with State officials, a 
local county welfare board was 
formed with Mr. Charles W. 
Ream, President of the Stanley 
Coal Company elected chair- 
man. Mr. Franklin E. Rathbun, 
superintendent of schools, was 
designated as_ secretary and 
Mr. Delbert Davis, cashier of 
the First National Bank of Oak- 


land was elected _ treasurer. 
Other members of the _ first 
board were: Mr. Walter W. 


Dawson, Attorney; Mr. George 
D. Browning, County Commis- 
sioner; Mr. Harry Edwards, a 
Grantsville business man; and 
Mr. John A. Shore, a Kitzmil- 
ler coal company operator. For 
the past thirty-nine years more 
than one hundred and fifty bus- 
iness, professional and_ civic 
minded county citizens have 
served on the board without re- 
muneration. 

The relief program, in 1933 
was seen as a temporary meas- 
ure to help the unemployed, 
and the board lost little time 
in swinging into action making 
some administrative decisions 
and setting policy which pro- 
vided as a working principle 
that relief would be given ‘on- 
ly to those eligible’ and that 
work relief would be the ac- 
cepted medium. of aid for the 
“able-bodied man” and_ that 
“standards for relief’ would be 
set at “an adequate minimum.” 
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An old, but ever new cry of 
relief for the “deserving” was 
prevalent, but boards were un- 
certain about what to do with 
the “unworthy” who were in 
need. The first standard for re- 
lief made no provision for the 
single man; set twenty-cents an 
hour and a maximum of $1.60 
a week for two persons; and 
ranged up to $9.60 weekly for 
48 hours of work for the fam- 
ily of twelve persons. The first 
board in 1933 decided all work 
should be paid for in cash 
rather than in food or food or- 
ders. Individuals should have 
the opportunity to carry the 
responsibility of handling their 
own money. 

Work relief projects were 
quickly set up throughout the 
county and by June 1933, 1134 
family heads were employed on 
23 projects. It is believed the 
average family consisted of 
five persons at that time and 
with 1,134 family heads on work 
relief this meant that about 
5,600 persons or more than 25 
percent of the population were 
dependent upon work relief. Ex- 
penditures totaled about $5,600 
per week at that time. During 
one week in late May 1933, there 
were 746 applications for work 
relief from men with families. 
Relief expenditures in 1933 were 
were about $200,000.00. 

The first work projects were 
concerned with road building 
and repair, sewers, streets, 
parks and schools. Some of the 
larger projects completed with. 
WPA labor and funds included 
the Savage River Dam and the 
Oakland Municipal Golf Course. 
These work projects administra- 
tively, went through several 
transfers to the Civil Works 
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Administration and finally to 
the Works Project Administra- 
tion (WPA). 

Other Relief Programs 

WPA sewing projects for 
needy women were established 
in different sections of the coun- 
ty. Sewing was taught and as 
proficiency developed many ar- 
ticles of clothing were made 
and distributed to needy fami- 
lies. 

The Civilian Conservation 
Corps was established in the 
early 1930’s and provided work 
in reforestration for unemploy- 
ed male youths in needy fami- 
lies. Garrett County had month- 
ly quotas ranging from 25 to 
30. These young men were us- 
ually assigned to camps _ out- 
side the county and were paid 
$32.00 a month with $25.00 sent 
home to the family. At one time 
there were five or six CCC 
camps located in Garrett Coun- 
ty. The population of these 
camps was from outside the 
county. Older citizens will re- 
call development and improve- 
ment of State forests through- 
out the county with Swallow 
Falls being an example of the 
kind of work done. The CCC 
camps also made aé favorable 
impact upon the economy as 
many of the supplies and ma- 
terials were purchased locally 
and in addition employment op- 
portunities opened up for non- 
CCC enrollees. 

The National Youth Adminis- 


tration (NYA) was operative 
during mid and late 1930’s and 
offered part-time work for 


needy students over 16 years of 
age in a variety of activities in 
school and in some of the other 
public agencies. 

Other noteworthy programs 
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supervised by trained agricul- 
turists. Upon the recommenda- 
tion of the gardening super- 
visor, seeds and fertilizer were 
provided to enable and encour- 
age needy families to become 
more self-reliant and to increase 
the food supply. This activity 
was followed up with instruc- 
tions and demonstrations in 
canning and food preservation. 
Cooking and homemaking class- 
es were also operated through 
the local department for a short 
period during the mid-thirties. 

Surplus commodities or sur- 
plus foods will be remembered 
as one of the programs adminis- 
tered by the local welfare board 
carried out in the mid-thirties 
included gardening projects 
and the Garrett County com- 
missioners. Distribution points 
were set-up throughout’ the 
county and eligible citizens 
checked in at the various points 
to receive the surplus foods al- 
located for the month. County 
merchants made the food dis- 
tributions in 1933 through their 
stores. For a brief period some 
of the churches agreed to fur- 
nish trucks to pick up the foods 
for Garrett County from a depot 
in Cumberland. Foods distribut- 
ed to needy families included: 
flour, beans, rice, cheese, pork 
and some other foods in “sur- 
plus” at certain times. The pro- 
gram in Garrett County was 
phased out in the late 1930’s or 
early 1940’s when the kinds and 
quanities of surplus foods were 
reduced. , 

Although surplus foods for 
families was discontinued, pub- 
lic school cafeterias through the 
school lunch programs are the 
recipients of surplus foods now. 
Flour, meats and cheese are 
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some of the foods received and 
utilized in the school lunch pro- 
grams throughout the county. 

t is estimated these foods have 
a value of three to five cents 
for each school lunch served. In 
the school year 1971-72, the 
school eafeterias served 791,438 
school lunches. Other subsidies 
of the lunch program are worth 
about 12c for each lunch. The 
charge for a school lunch is 30c. 
Children from low income fami- 
lies receive free lunches and/ 
or lunches at a reduced cost. 

Beginning in 1936 with the 
passage of the Social Security 
Act and continuing to the pres- 
ent, the bulk of the public as- 
sistance money payments were 
made to the needy under the 
provisions of the Act. Old age 
assistance, aid to families with 
dependent children, public aid 
to the needy blind were the 
first Federal programs. Aid to 
the permanently and _ totally 
disabled was added later. 
General public assistance is 
funded from State and county 
funds and provides assistance 
for needy persons who do not 
qualify for one of the Federal 
categories. of assistance. 

In 1939 the Garrett County 
Welfare Board assumed _  re- 
sponsibility for foster children 
taking over that program from 
the Maryland Children’s Aid 
Society. This marked the _ be- 
ginning of the development of 
& comprehensive child welfare 
services program which present- 
ly offers a wide range of Serv- 
ices which include: Foster Care 
of Children, Adoption Service 
for Children and _ Families, 
Family Day Care Homes, Pro- 
tective Services for neglected 
children and licensing of Class 
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H homes. 

Public assistance is a money 
resource, created through legis- 
lation, the purpose of which is 
to provide grants for. subsis- 
ence to persons who are in 
need, providing medical assist- 
ance, providing food stamps, 
providing services at the re- 
quest of the client—the goals 
of which are to: strengthen 
family life, make possible full 
or partial self-support and pro- 
vide rehabilitation to the end 
that every person can, to the 
extent of his ability, live in 
economic and _ personal  inde- 
pendence. 

From 1873 to the present time, 
welfare costs have risen from 
a few hundred dollars to $1,012,- 
659.00 for Fiscal Year 1972. The 
Federal share was $603,403.00; 
State $308,110.00 and county $96,- 
$58.00, and private $4,187.00. 
Some of the programs presently 
administered by the department 
were not in existence six or 
seven years ago. 

A program which had wide 
county acceptance and support 
of the county commissioners 
was administered by the de- 
partment from November 1963 
until June 1967, It was known 
as a Community Work and 
Training Project and provided 
that unemployed and _ needy 
men with dependent children, 
be assigned to work for the 
county road’s department. Eli- 
gible men “worked out” their 
public assistance grant which 
was paid by the local depart- 
ment. Over the three and one- 
half years of the program, 92 
different men worked on the 
project and did work having a 
value of $150,000.00. 

As new programs are mandat- 
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ed by Federal and State govern- 
ment, a greater number of coun- 
ty citizens are covered. At the 
end of Fiscal year 1972, 1,236 
persons were included in pub- 
lic assistance money payments, 
<n additional 2,500 persons not 


receiving financial assistance 
were certified for the Maryland 
Medical Assistance program 


and another 1,800 persons, with 
low incomes but not receiving 
public assistance participated in 
the Food Stamp Program. This 
totals to 5,536 persons who par- 
ticipated in one or more of the 
programs listed. With Garrett’s 
population at 21,426, this means 
that slightly more than 25 per- 
cent were beneficiaries. The 
5,036 count does not include 
several hundred others who re- 
ceived service only. 

Expenditures made by the lo- 
cal department  ($1,012,000.00) 
or expenditures made by the 
Maryland Department of Health 
and Miental Hygiene ($918,000.- 
00) or The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture ($490,- 
711.00) in behalf of individuals 
certified by the local depart- 
ment for FY 1972 totaled $2,- 
420,711.00. 

Money payment programs 
and services currently adminis- 
tered by the Department of 
Social Services are: Aid to 
Families With Dependent Chil- 
dren, Aid to the Permanently 
and Totally Disabled, General 
Public Assistance, Old Age As- 
sistance, Public Aid to the 
Needy Blind, Emergency As- 
sistance, Services to Families 
With Children, Adult Services, 
Medical Assistance  Certifica- 
tion, Food Stamp Certification, 
Child Welfare Services, Home- 
maker Services, Service to 
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Single Parents, Service at the 
Request of Other Agencies, and 
Civil Defense Welfare Services. 

Other welfare or charitable 
organizations which have func- 
tioned in the county during the 
latter part of the past century 
include the American Red 
Cross and the Salvation Army. 
Their programs and the amount 
of aid offered has varied from 
time to time. 

A relatively new program es- 
tablished in Garrett County is 
the Garrett County Community 
Action Committee, Inc., a priv- 
ate non-profit organization com- 
posed of fifteen members rep- 


resenting low-income groups, 
public elected officials, and 
other interested individuals, 


groups and agencies. The Com- 
mittee was organized in 1965 
for the purpose of promoting 
economic and social develop- 
ment among low-income resi- 
dents. 

The establishment of the 
Committee was a direct result 
of the 1964 Office of Economic 
Opportunity legislation, which 
provided funds for an _ initial 
planning and development grant 
to Garrett County in 1966. 
Through this grant, a staff was 
hired to attempt to identify ma- 
jor problems among the low- 
income target area groups. Sub- 
sequent house-to-house surveys 
were made and public communi- 
ty meetings were conducted. 

The major problem areas 
were identified as lack of good 
jobs, inadequate educational op- 
portunities for pre-school chil- 
dren, limited recreational activi- 
ties and facilities for the youth, 
sub-standard housing, too few 
doctors and the isolation of the 
elderly. 
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Attempts at solving’ these 
problems resulted in the fol- 
lowing five major programs for 
which the agency received fund- 
ing: Operation Mainstream, a 
work training program for sixty- 
five underemployed or unem- 
ployed men and women; Com- 
munity Development, which 
works with groups to organize 
and plan—has Community Aides 
who work out of target area 
Community Centers; Head 
Start, a program for sixty low- 
income three and four year old 
children; Economic Develop- 
ment, which deals with total 
county in developing job op- 
portunities—delegated to the 
Garrett County Development 
Corporation; and Alcoholism, 
which provides counseling to 
total families of alcoholics— 
delegated to the Garrett Coun- 
ty Health Department 

The editor has requested that 
some conclusions and observa- 
tions regarding a century of 
welfare activities in Garrett 
County be made. It is believed 
that assistance has been needed 
and used by more people, over 
a longer period of time and at 
a greater cost than most of the 
citizenry realize. What “good” 
is welfare? Is it really neces- 
sary? What value has it been to 
the county? These are but a 
few of dozens of questions voic- 
ed by a frustrated, concerned, 
and sometimes outraged citizen- 
ry. There are no easy answers. 
At times there are no answers 
to some questions. Questions as 
to the value of welfare might 
well be directed to those who 
are beneficiaries; the 340 aged 
and disabled including 100 con- 
fined to nursing homes who are 
without sufficient resources to 
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meet basic essential minimum 
needs; the two blind people; the 
65 foster children whose own 
paents for a variety of reasons 
do not provide a home or sup- 
port; the 287 children and 127 
mothers whose father and hus- 
band is absent from the home 
and is not supporting at all or 
is providing inadequately; the 
76 children and 47 parents in 
homes where the father is un- 
employed and without sufficient 
resources to meet the family’s 
needs; and the last group of 
about 75 families with 300 per- 
sons whose need stems from 
the iliness or disability of the 
father. These persons would 
most likely say they do _ not 
know what they would do with- 
out assistance. Assistance, 
which according to Maryland of- 
ficials meets less than 60 per- 
cent of the minimum essential 
needs based on today’s cost-of- 
living figures. 

Many of society’s ills and fail- 
ures are laid at the “welfare” 
door-step. Illegitimacy, depend- 
ency, laziness, dishonesty (the 
chiselers) and immoral living to 
identify but a few. All of these 
conditions existed long before 
welfare as it is known today. 

If the “poverty cycle” is to 
be broken, all of society’s insti- 
tutions, health and medical, 
educational and religious must 
cooperate and coordinate their 
efforts with public support to 
develop programs of human 
services along with income 
maintenance programs. 

Those who assisted with in- 
formation for this article in- 
cluded Harold Adams, Clerk to 
the County Commissioners; 
Lowell Bender, Director, Com- 
munity Development, CAC; 





Bishop Ivan J. Miller of Grants- 
ville; Thurl Tower, Mrs. Paul 
Naylor and Mr. Paul Calder- 
wood, and their help is ac- 
knowledged. 


They Won Prizes! 


Prize winners in the various 
contests were listed this week 
by the several clubs and agen- 
cies sponsoring them. 


Parade Winners 

Senior Drum and Bugle corps: 
Freestatesmen, $250; Tall Ce- 
dars of Lebanon, $150; Emerald 
Cadets, $150. 

Miscellaneous, musical, Tam 
O’Shanters, $150; Gordon High- 
landers, $150. 

School bands, 70 or more, 
Bruce High, Westernport, Ist; 
Allegany High, Cumberland, 
2nd; Grafton High school, 3rd. 
Prizes were $250, $150 and $100. 

School bands, less than 70, 
Roosevelt-Wilson, Clarksburg, 
1st; Kingwood High school, 2nd; 
Philip Barbour, Philippi, 3rd. 
Prizes were $150, $75 and $50. 

Drill teams, Golden Major- 
ettes, $150; Jane Ettes, $75; 
Apollo Legionettes, $50. 

Float Winners 

Among professional floats, 
Garrett National bank took 
first; Oakland Rotary club, 2nd; 
and First National Bank, third; 
grand marshal prize went to 
Garrett County Farm Bureau’s 
float, the horn of plenty. 

Among the amateur class: 

Accident Centennial Commis- 
sion, 1st; Jr. Woman’s Civic 
Club, 2nd; Das Gasthaus, 3rd. 

Beard Contest Winners 

Winners of the Beard con- 
test, sponsored by the Oakland 
Jaycees included the following: 
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grand prize, Thomas B. Dabney, 
Jr., McHenry, who received $100 
ecesh and some red roses from 
Miss Maryland, Kathy Neff; best 
beard without a mustache, Rich- 
ard E. Clark, Baltimore; best 
with mustache, Daniel B. Wil- 
son, Short Run, Kitzmiller; long- 
est beard, James Nelson Beall, 
Deer Park; shortest and _ best 
groomed, Mitchell A. D. Costas, 
route 2, Oakland; most colorful, 
Meivin Schwing, Accident, di- 
rector of the Northern High 
school band; best goatee, Wal- 
ter Deneen, Cumberland. All 
winners except the grand prize 
winner were awarded $25 gift 
certificates from local mer- 
chants. 

Judges were three _ beauti- 
cians, Barbara Joe McCrobie, 
Carolyn Germain, and Sharon 
Porter. 

Banjo Contest Winners 

Jimmie Currence, Mabie, W. 
Verb illeebryante l1prary ae bas 
and Kevin Coll, Tornado, W. Va. 

Fiddlers’ Contest Winners 

Loren Currence, Mabie, W. 
Va., brother of the banjo contest 
winner; Shorty Eicher, Johns- 
town, and Kenny Sidle, Newark, 
O. A special fourth place win- 
ner was named, John Cochran, 
of Diana, W. Va., seven years 
old. At seven he was the authen- 
tic winner of fourth place and a 
special prize was given for his 
placement 

Motorcycle Races 

Winners in the motorcycle 
races held Sunday at McHenry 
included the following: 

125 CC class, Bruce Butler, 
Rockville, Penton motorcycle, 
Ist; Bernie F. Wendler, Canons- 
burg, Pa., Yamaha, 2nd; Wayne 
A. Milan, Rockville, Penton, 3rd. 

126 \to”> 250' CC. class, Larry 

















Hunter, Windber, Pa., Yamaha, 
Ist; Thomas L. Porter, Indiana, 
Pa., Yamaha, 2nd; Anthony D. 
Gaetano, Gaithersburg, Yamaha, 
Suita 

251 CC and up, Steven A. 
Haines, Oakland, Suzuki, Ist; G. 
Thomas Toomey, Windber, Pa., 
Yamaha 2nd; Franklin Shahan, 
Terra Alta, W. Va., Honda, 3rd. 

Antique Auto Winners 

Thirty-four cars were entered 
in the Antique Auto Show com- 
petition Sunday afternoon. De- 
clared the winners in the var- 
ious categories were: 

George Kadar, Ohiopyle, Pa., 
Model T’s and Model A’s; Foster 
Fike, Somerset, Pa., 1920-25 
class; Harry Strawderman, 
Cumberland, 1926-30 class; Ken- 


neth Northcraft, Cumberland, 
1931-35. 
G. Buckholtz, Cumberland, 


1936-39; Jim Fron, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Special Interest class for 
cars between 1940-57; E. S. 
Cooper, Hampstead, Oldest Car, 
a 1904 Olds; Blackie Carson, 
Scenery Hill, Pa., Car Driven 
Farthest; Regina Wagner, Mey- 
ersdale, Pa., Most Desirable 
Car, a 1937 Buick Limited seven- 
passenger sedan. 

—Reprint from The Republican, 
October 19, 1972. 


eee 
Letters of Interest 


(Continued from Page 373) 
imen of rock from each of the 
above named States Ill be 
pleased to send them to you 
and you may place them in the 
museum. They may be formed 
as cabochons or as slabs. May- 
be the museum looks like a 
rock show already. So Ill hold 
off the deal until you give me 
the go or no. This is all for free 
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as far as I am concerned. May 
I further introduce myself? My 
father was Edwin W. Miller, 
mother was Martha Ann Eliz- 
abeth Thompson of Ryan’s 
Glade and father was from 
Preston County, W. Va. 

Respectfully, 

Revie P. Miller 





Recent notes from local mem- 
bers expressing their apprecia- 
tion of the Glades Star along 
with contributions include Mr. 
and Mrs. Fred Beachy, Miss 
Josie Weimer, Mrs. Juanita 
Lohr and Mrs. Joan Browning. 

Mrs. Paul T. Calderwood, En- 
closed is a check for five dol- 
lars ($5) for two years mem- 
bership in the Historical Soci- 
ety and Centennial dollar for 
expenses of the Centennial (is- 
sues). . .Enjoy the Glades Star 
very much and hope to visit 
your museum in the future. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Viola Garrett Jones 
Douglas, Kansas 


Dear Mrs. Calderwood: 

I’m happy to respond to the 
appeal for additional funds 
needed to support cost of larger 
issues of The Star. I value 
all the special issues I have re- 
ceived and they are in file. 

Since I am an author and 
have appeared in many differ- 
ent publications, I am _ taking 
this opportunity to suggest that 
some well-informed Garrett 
Countian do an in-depth piece 
about the Yough River. No one 
that I’ve talked to in this area 
seems to know that the river 
has one fork which heads 
“somewhere” in West Virginia. 
In fact I know very few, if any. 
people who know EXACTLY 








where the Maryland fork has 
its beginning. I’m sure the riv- 
er could provide many good 
historical sidelights—were tan- 
neries or grist mills ever op- 
erated along its banks? Or up- 
and-down sawmills? Of course 
this is only a suggestion and it 
may lack the _ potential for 
sound historical material. 

Sincerely, 

Wilbert N. Savage, 

Connellsville, Pa. 
(Mr. Savage, great great grand- 
son of famous hunter, Meshack 
Browning, wrote article on Ma- 
son-Dixon Line reprinted in 
Glades Star). 





Note: We try to publish the en- 
tire text of letters passed on 
to us from our corresponding 
secretary. In case of short 
space we give the general in- 
terest content of the letters and 
very much appreciate receiv- 
ing them. Editors. 





From Capt. Hoye’s Daughter 
Dear Mrs. Calderwood: 
Enclosed find check for $5 
to help in expenses for the 
Centennial issues of the Glades 
Star. Since my brother Edward 
died I have been with my sis- 
ter-in-law much of the time. I 
have not had time to really 
read these issues. I have 
glanced through them and 
know they are of much interest. 
As I have always heard so 
much about Garrett County 
from my father and mother, I 
feel it is my homeland. I am 
still working on material left 
by my father on the history of 
families of Garrett County. 
Sincerely, 
Carlotta Hoye, 
Hermosa Beach, Calif. 
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Dear Mrs. Calderwood: 

We received your letter of 
recent date with regard to con- 
tributions to the publishing of 
the Centennial issues of the 
Glades Star and are glad to 
comply with the request or go- 
ing just a little bit further with 
itt 

We always read the paper 
when it comes with a good deal 
of interest and then file it away 
for future reference . . . I trust 
that all has been going well 
with you and Paul and that you 
will again be coming down this 
way during winter, to visit Dis- 
ney (World) and stopping off 
on the way down or back to 
see us With kindest re- 
gards and best wishes to all, 

Sincerely, 
E. Ray Jones 
Clermont, Florida 32711 





Mrs. Paul T. Calderwood, 
Inclosed is $1.00 to help de- 
fray additional cost of printing 
Centennial Issues of the Glades 
Star Magazine. I am receiving 
my copies regularly and enjoy 
reading them very much. 
Respectfully, 
S. H. Casteel, 
Fairmont, W. Va. 





Dear Mrs. Calderwood: 

Enclosed please find a check 
in the amount of $5.00 as a re- 
sult of your request for a con- 
tribution for the four special 
issues of the Glades Star. 

I always look forward to the 
arrival of the Glades Star. The 
Centennial issues are _ particu- 
larly fine. 

I am quite proud of my mem- 
bership in the Garrett County 
Historical Society, and am also 





proud of the fact that I was 
one of the founders of the so- 
ciety. 

Sincerely yours, 

Marshall G. Brown 

Severna Park, Maryland 





Dear Mrs. Calderwood, 
Enclosed is our contribution 


—it’s a fine issue. Wish we 
could visit with all of you some 
Gay. 

Sincerely, 


Bill and Blanche Hoye 
Charles E. Hoye II 

Hallie Vivien Hoye Russo 
Laurel Ann Hoye Carmichael 
Escondido, California 





Dear Mrs. Calderwood, 

Yes, I have received and very 
much enjoyed all copies of the 
Glades Star, especially double- 
sized Centennial issue. Enclose 
my small donation. 

I gather you want for the 
Glades Star, items of interest 
that occurred in past days and 
recently my mind has turned 
frequently to a tragedy in our 
district—Swanton, the _ staying 
away from home of a little boy 
and the finding of his little body 
six months from that date. 

I am not a talented scribe but 
have the correct dates etc. and 
may send them to you in the 
near future. Would you like it? 
Best Wishes to Garrett County 
Historical Society. Sincerely, 
Mrs. William J. (Nannie) Kuy- 
Kendall, Martinsburg, W. Va. 


Dear Mrs. Calderwood, 

I am glad to double the small 
amount you asked for. The Cen- 
tennial issues I have received 
are worth many times this small 
amount. 

Sincerely, Edw. H. Savage 
Hopwood, Pa. 
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The State of Maryland, to eee Me. 
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These are therefore to authorise and require you, the said Ladi oe, 12 Dy 


to superintend and direct the repairs of the public county roads and bridges which have been placed under your 





charge within your election district, agreeably to the directions and provisions of the law in such case made and provi- 
ded. And to make, amend, and keep in good repair, all suéh bridges and causeways as are necdful and requisite to be 
made and repaired, and wherever the nature of the ground will admit to keep open said road to the width of thirty feet, 
and in all cases to have said road sufficiently wide for the passage and repassage of wagons. The amount of compen- 
sation to which you will be entitled is the sum of two dollars for exch and every day you way be necessarily engaged in 
the performance of your duties as such supervisor ; which will be paid to you after you shall bave submitted your annu- 
al report as is hereafcer directed, and shall baye fully discharged your several duties. 


The syn of Z77¢. VT Ba Ts LL 


roads and bridges under your supervisionZ 








iat a Ooh ae, Dollars has been appropriated for the repuirs of the 
of must submit a report to the County Commissioners at their meeting on 
the first Monday in January next, verified by your affidavit, showing the general condition of the roads and bridges, 
and the amount expended in the employment of deputies, ageuts, contractors, laborers and materials; and also the 
amount of money which in your opinion will be necessary to keep the said roads and bridges in repair during the stc- 
cveding year. You are also required to file and return witn your said report the vouchers for moneys expended and 
laid out by you, as charged in your suid report and account. 
You are authorized to pay laborers on the said roads at the following rates ; 
For Wagon and 2 Horses and Driver. $3.50 per day. 
Plough « 2 : 200 * 
Cart en Z: 2 2.50 i 
Day Laborers, - - - 1.50 7 
You are also required to execute a bond, with sureties to be approved by one Justice of the Peace, or the County 
Cemmissioners, which bond must be returned to the Clerk of the Commissioners within sixty days, and in no case will 
any money he paid on your order by the Collector until said bond is duly executed and filed in the Commissioners’ 
Office. 
The County Commissioners have power to revoke the commission of any Road Supervisor for neglect of duty or mal- 


feasance in office. See act of 1853, chapter 300, section 10. 


In Testimony-whereof, I hereunto set my hand and the seal of my ojjice, 
C ’ 
this, AF a... day of - LAP EMALALD Cf WA 





TL ee Clerk. 


Supervisors will be allowed in their accounts their per diem only upon an average of five hands per day. 


Vir. William Casteel, Oakland realtor, has explained that road super- 
visor, Nathan Casteel was his uncle. He was a twin brother to Mr. Cas- 
teel’s father, William, who was one of the first Garrett County Com- 
missioners. Note wages authorized in this area three years before our 
county’s formation. — Document by courtesy of Russell Alexander. 
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These designs of seal above and flag below by Aza C. Stanton were 
chosen from Centennial Commission contest entries and used to mark 
the 100th anniversary of Garrett County’s birthday. 
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STATE OF MARYLAND 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 





ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 21404 


MARVIN MANDEL 
GOVERNOR 


December 28, 1972 


Mr. Walter W. Price 

Editor 

The Glades Star 

© boxes 05 

Mountain Lake Park, Maryland 21550 


Dear Mr. Price: 


It was thoughtful of you to send me the four 
Centennial issues of The Glades Star, published as a part 
of Garrett County's 100th Anniversary, the founding of 
which was proclaimed on December 4, 1872 by Governor 
William Pinkney Whyte. 


The magazines are most interesting, particularly 
since they contain so much of the County's history for the 
past century. Iam sure the good people of Garrett County 
are justly proud of the strides that have been made in that 
time, 


Thank you for giving me the opportunity to see 
these excellent publications. I would like to wish all of you 
a happy and prosperous New Year. 

Sincerely, 


aoe Mad 


nor 
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THE 


STORES 


The H-P Stores organization 
began in November, 1931. The 
founders were Frank Harry 
Feld, father of the current pres- 
ident, and his brother, Ben- 
jamin Feld. Ironically, the busi- 
ness was started because of a 
personal misfortune. F. H. Feld 
had been in the retail shoe busi- 
ness in Weston, W. Va., for many 
years, while his brother was 
well known in many northern 
and central West Virginia com- 
munities as a made-to-measure 
suit salesman. 

First Store in One Room 

In 1930 Mr. Feld’s health 
broke down almost completely 
and he was forced to liquidate 
the shoe business in Weston. He 
was also advised that he must 
leave the low altitude there and 
it was suggested that he go to a 
mountainous area for relief of 
his condition. In the summer of 
1930 he moved to Terra Alta, W. 
Va., as a Ssemi-invalid. His health 
gradually improved and in No- 
vember, 1931, the two brothers 
opened the first H-P Store in 
Oakland, Maryland, in a room 
scarcely larger than an _ ordi- 
nary living room, in the rear of 
what was then Hinebaugh’s Res- 
taurant. Originally named The 
Half Price Stores, the name was 
legally changed to the H-P 
Stores, Inc., in 1948, to more ac- 
curately reflect a changing mer- 
chandising philosophy. However, 





The H-P Stores 
Began 41 Years Ago 
In Oakland 


By Aza C. Stanton 


habit dims slowly and many of 
the stores are still familiarly 
and fondly often called “Half 
Price” by their friends and cus- 
tomers. 

Before opening the store in 
Oakland, Benjamin Feld had 
operated a similar type store in 
Terra Alta. This store furnished 
the idea and was the forerunner 
of the present H-P chain. Those 
were depression days and there 
were far more businesses fail- 
ing than beginning. The mer- 
chandising idea for the new 
company was to feature family 
clothing, dry-goods and _ foot- 
wear needs at the lowest possi- 
ble price, catering to the great- 
est number of people. It might 
be added here that the original 
merchandising idea has_ not 
changed from that day to this, al- 
though many additional lines 
are now handled, with every ef- 
fort made to keep the retail 
prices as low as consistent with 
good business practices. The 
store was successful and in the 
spring of 1932 was enlarged to 
about three times the original 
size. In 1934, an additional loca- 
tion on Alder Street was opened. 
In 1936, a move in Oakland was 
made to a much larger store 
room (the former Dixon Build- 
ing), which is the present loca- 
tion of the new modern build- 
ing erected in 1954 housing the 
home store. 
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Expansion Began in 1934 

With the success of the first 
store, an experiment was made 
in expansion to nearby towns. 
In 1934, the company expanded 
to Petersburg and, in 1935, stores 
were opened in Parsons and 
Moorefield. This expansion was 
also successful and a definite 
policy of expansion to a chain 
level was adopted. In 1937, the 
Kingwood store was added, in 
1938 Franklin, in 1940 Meyers- 
dale, Pa., and Keyser, W. Va. 
Also, in 1940 a unit was opened 
in Piedmont. Going into World 
War II the chain consisted of 
nine units. 

The original partnership was 
dissolved in 1937, with F. H. 
Feld retaining full ownership 
and control of the company. 
Economie conditions were still 
bad and the company had many 
rough times with financing and 
other problems, many brought 
on by the rapid expansion. How- 
ever, progress continued to be 
made and sales continued to 
grow yearly. 

Death of Founder Hard Blow 

Mr. Feld had a tremendous 
knowledge of merchandising 
and even in ill health had a re- 
markable organizational ability. 
‘The present success of the com- 
pany is directly tthe result of 
his early efforts. His death in 
December, 1944, after almost 15 
years of illness, was a severe 
blow to the company. At that 
time his son, Irvin Feld, was 
serving in the army overseas. 
Management of the company 
was assumed by the company 
attorney, Walter W. Dawson, 
until Mr. Feld’s discharge from 
the service in February, 1946, at 
which time Mr. Feld assumed 
active control of the company. 

Since the war 21 new stores 
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Mr. Frank H. Feld 

Nezr the time he started the 
H-> Stores chain. 
have been added to the chain 
making a present total of 30 
units. These are located in Oak- 
land, Hancock and the LaVale 
Plaza Shopping Center in Mary- 
land; Meyersdale, McConnells- 
burg, Shippensburg, Everett, 
Waynesboro and Waynesburg, 
Pennsylvania; Kingwood, Par- 
sons, Petersburg, Franklin, 
Moorefield, Richwood, Keyser, 
Marlinton, Philippi, Romney, 
Harrisville, St. Marys, Buckhan- 
non, Spencer, Lewisburg, Pied- 
mont, Ripley, New Martinsville, 
Summersville, Morgantown and 
Sutton in West Virginia. A con- 
sistent remodeling and modern- 
izing program has been in effect 
during this period and practical- 
ly all of the older stores have 
now been up-dated by this pro- 
gram, many being moved to 
larger quarters in better loca- 
tions. Expansion continues, store 
number 31 being scheduled to 

(Please turn to Page 402) 
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President's Message . . 


By Benjamin O. Aiken 

Many persons made wonder- 
ful contributions to our Histori- 
cal Society during our Centen- 
nial year. It is not possible to 
list all who helped to make our 
year a success. Still, I wish to 
present the names of some who 
deserve special commendation. 

The officers of our society 
and the Board of Directors have 
not been mere figureheads. They 
have worked continously to help 
do the things which needed to 
be done. 

Vice President Randall Kahl 
did many things, but he was 
especially important in making 
the arrangements for the annual 
Society banquet. 

Mrs. Andrea Janssen kept the 
minutes of our meetings and 
sent notices of meetings to our 
members. Miss Edith Brock 
filled in for Secretary several 
times and provided a place for 
meetings. She kept copies of 
our official magazine on sale in 
the library. 


Mrs. Paul Calderwood not only 
fulfilled her duties as corres- 
ponding secretary, she was al- 
ways ready and willing to do 
extra things whenever the need 
arose. Our treasurer, Mrs. Doro- 
thy Cathell, has handled and 
accounted for the funds of our 
organization in a most efficient 
manner. Mrs. Lewis R. Jones, 
museum curator, in addition 
to other duties, has looked after 
our museum and its needs. She 
arranged to have the institution 
open during the summer months 
and some one thousand peopie 
from a wide area visited the 
museum and commented most 
favorably on its exhibits. 

The Board of Directors have 
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all made valuable contributions 
especially in helping to raise 
necessary funds. Although their 
names occur elsewhere, I would 
like to include them here for 
special recognition: Mrs. Wil- 
liam W. Grant, Mrs. Charles 
Briner, Mrs. William E. Naylor, 
Mr. Jesse J. Walker, Mr. John 
S. Elliott, Mr. Robert B. Garrett, 
Mr. D. W. Hershberger, Mrs. 
Vernie Smouse and Mrs. Charles 
F. Strauss. 

What would our organization 
be like without the services of 
our editorial staff? Our editor, 
Mr. Walter W. Price, has really 
worked many long hours in get- 
ting the copy ready for our 
Glades Star. He deserves our 
most hearty thanks. Our former 
president, Mr. Paul T. Calder- 
wood, has really been a tower 
of strength in assisting with 
the editing and mailing of The 
Glades Star to members. Mr. 
Robert B. Garrett in addition 
to his fine contributions as an 
associate editor has served as 
our real historian. He has al- 
ways been ready and willing to 
make a worthwhile contribution. 
Mr. Harland C. Bittinger has 
left his mark on every Centen- 
nial issue of our official quar- 
‘terly by creating the Centennial 
issue cover design for The 
Glades Star. Mr. Bittinger is 
business manager of the maga- 
zine. As an editorial team the 
magazine’s staff has done a 
wonderful job during Garrett 
County’s Centennial year and 
Im. glad to recognize them in 
a very special way for our So- 
ciety. 

There are many other persons 
who have helped in so many 
ways during the county’s Cen- 
tennial celebration. I hesitate 
to list them for fear that I might 


leave out the name of a person 
who really deserves our special 
recognition. To all I extend my 
most hearty thanks. 

O 


Annual Dinner 


The annual banquet meeting 
of the Society will be held on 
Thursday, June 28, 1973, and the 
ladies of the Friendsville Auxil- 
lary Fire Company have ad- 
vised President Aiken that they 
are willing to serve the dinner. 
The event will be given in the 
Friendsville Fire Company 
Hall and at the same hour as 
held last year. 

O 


Souvenirs Available 


Centennial souvenirs are still 
available. The souvenir plates 
are obtainable at all branches 
of the Garrett National Bank. 
The Centennial glasses are 
available at the First National 
Bank of Oakland. Centennial is- 
sues of The Glades Star are 
sold at the Ruth Enlow Library. 
These souvenirs and also the 
Centennial badges are obtain- 
able by writing to or contacting 
President Aiken, Mrs. Paul 
Calderwood, Miss Edith Brock, 
and others of the Society. 


ee ( ) 
Salute To Mr. Aiken 


The editorial staff offers a 
salute to President Aiken for 
his outstanding effort through- 
out the Centennial year of Gar- 
rett County’s celebration to 
make it a success. The members 
of the Society and people across 
Garrett County as _ elsewhere 
will join with us in telling him 
that his hard work under of- 
ten difficult circumstances was 
certainly important in the en- 
tire Centennial program. 
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A painting of the Oakland Half Price Store as it appeared about 
1936 hangs in Mr. Feld’s office and was photographed by G. David Green. 


History of The H-P Stores 


open in mid-1973 in the Tygart 
Valley Mall, Elkins, W. Va. 

Sound Policy Still Applies 

It was stated above that the 
merchandising idea has _ not 
changed during the company’s 
existence. The theme then, as it 
is now, is, “The most for the 
least money consistent with good 
quality, good styling and good 
workmanship.” The company ad- 
vertises extensively, believing 
that the more volume brought 
in by such advertising the more 
reductions can be made in in- 
dividual prices due to the pro- 
portionate spread of overhead 
expense. 

Managers Are Civic-Minded 

Many of the present store 
Managers and company execu- 
tives are veterans, trained under 
the G. I. training program after 
World War II and most had no 
prior merchandising experience 
until this training. All H-P 
Managers are company trained 
and promoted “thru-the-ranks.” 








An important part of the train- 
ing program is to impart to the 
trainee a sense of company and 


community responsibility and 
company Managers are active in 
community affairs wherever 


they are located. It is a definite 
part of company policy to take 
part in community activities and 
to try in every way to become 
really a part of the community in 
which the store is located. 
Headquarters in Loch Lynn 
The H-P Stores use a central 
buying, warehousing, supervi- 
sion, advertising and control 
system. The company headquar- 
ters are located in Loch Lynn 
Heights, near Oakland. There, a 
large distribution center is 
maintained, with adequate of- 
fice, advertising and buying dis- 
play-room space. This 45,000 
Square foot facility (formerly 
the cannery of the Mt. Airy 
Canning Company and_. pur- 
chased by H-P in 1952) is pres- 
ently being enlarged by 25,000 
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Modern H-P Store erected in 1954 on the site of the home store in 
Oakland at the corner of Second and Green streets. G. David Green 
photo. 


square feet, making a company separate advertising department 
headquarters building of over building, a truck garage with 
70,000 square feet, of modern de- shop headed by Harland M. 
sign and layout and completely Paugh, Fleet Manager, and a 
sprinklered. To obtain sufficient carpenter shop under Charles L. 
water pressure for the sprinkler Clary, Maintenance Supervisor. 
system, a 100,000 gallon water All warehousing functions are 
tank was erected in 1968. In ad- under tthe managership of 
dition, the complex includes a Adrain S. Hawkins, formerly 








Rear view of the 1973 addition to the H-P Stores headquarters in 
Loch Lynn including the facility’s water tower for fire protection. Photo 
by G. David Green. 
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Mr. Irvin Feld, 
President H-P Stores Corpora- 
tion. 


manager of the St. Marys store, 
and who currently resides in Mt. 
Lake Park. 

Modern Plans Expedite Service 


All merchandise sold in The 
H-P Stores must first be deliv- 
ered to the warehouse where it 
is checked and preticketed be- 
fore it is reshipped to the in- 
dividual stores. In this way 
pricing is kept consistent and 
the same price exists in each 
of the 30 locations. The company 
maintains its own fleet of trucks 
for direct delivery to the stores 
from the warehouse. Most buy- 
ing of merchandise, from many 
of the largest companies in the 
industry, is done at headquar- 
ters, and a staff of buyers is re- 
quired on a full time basis for 
this function. Bookkeeping tasks 
are kept to a minimum in the 
stores, with all records being 
forwarded to the central office 
for processing, enabling up-to- 
date information and control to 








be exercised. Jay L. Bell is Of- 
fice Manager. The Advertising 
Department is headed by Aza 
C. Stanton and has complete 
facilities for all ad layout, ty- 
pography and art work, a silk- 
screen shop for posters and pen- 
nants, sign making equipment, 
an offset press, display rooms 
where window displays for all 
stores originate and a modern 
recording studio for radio spots. 
This department is perhaps the 
best equipped and staffed with- 
in a 200 mile radius and pro- 
duces all advertising materials 
used by the chain. Between the 
Oakland store, and Headquar- 
ters, a minimum of 78 people 
are employed in Garrett County, 
with over-all chain employment 
of between 250 and 300. 
Founder’s Son Is President 
Irvin Feld, President and 
Treasurer of the company, is a 
graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce, in 
1939. He is married to Audrey 
R. Sperry of Meyersdale, Pa., 
and they have two sons. Fred- 
eric is a 1971 graduate of Syra- 
cuse University, College of Busi- 
ness Administration, and is com- 
pleting his graduate work this 
spring at Cornell University, 
after which he will join H-P in 
an executive capacity. Michael 
is a third year undergraduate 
at the Wharton School of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and 
also plans to join the company 
after completing his education. 
John H. Wolf, until his retire- 
ment on December 31, 1972, after 
31 years of service with the com- 
pany, had been in charge of store 
supervisors, store remodeling 
and openings, and also served 
as Personnel Manager. Also re- 
tiring in 1972 were Mrs. Harold 
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Main entrance and employee parking area of H-P Stores office- 
warehouse complex in Loch Lynn showing the new addition on the left 
now be:na compieted. G. David Green photo. 


E. Rook, who was Office Man- Treasurer; Mrs. Feld, Vice- 


ager since 1946, and Mrs. Wil- 
liam E. Eggers, who had been 
with H-P in various capacities 
since 1943, most recently as wo- 
men’s and girls’ wear buyer. 
The officers of the company 
are: Mr. Feld, President and 


Advertising director, Aza C. Stanton, in the modern 





President; Fred A. Thayer, Sec- 
retary; all of Oakland. Other 
company officials are: Robert L. 
Ault, in charge of merchandis- 
ing control, and also buyer of 
footwear and domestics; Bob G. 
Flinn, women’s’ wear buyer; 





recording 


studio of the H-P Stores chain. G. David Green photo. 
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Mr. Stanton and Lloyd Fickes in the printing room of the H-P 


Stores ad production department. Photo by G. David Green. 


Gretchen B. Shaffer, girls’ and 
infants’ wear buyer; Hoover Pel- 
ton, men’s and boys’ wear buy- 
er; William Burdette, buyer of 
supplies anid equipment; 
Charles H. Friddle, of Peters- 
burg, West Virginia, and Louis 
A. Phillips, of Spencer, West 


Little Boy Lost 


By Mrs. Wm. J. Kuykendall 


Among the interesting and in- 
structive events that have come 
through the pages of The Glades 
Star over the years, no mention 
has been made of the terrible 
tragedy when a little boy was 
lost in the woods. 


On a farm, perhaps a mile 
from Swanton, lived an indus- 
trious and worthwhile family 
consisting of Daniel Mosser, his 
wife Ann Barnthouse Mosser, 
and their three sons and three 
daughters. The eldest was a 
teenage girl, and the youngest, 
a boy, age four, bore the name 





Virginia, district store supervi- 
sors; also Donald Dean, of Mor- 
gantown, West Virginia, and Eu- 
gene R. Nordeck, of Oakland 
who formerly managed _ the 
Home Store in Oakland, have 
recently been promoted to dis- 
trict supervisors. 


of Grover Cleveland Mosser. 

On Sunday morning, October 
24, 1890, the five older children 
walked to Swanton to attend 
Sunday School at the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Chapel. 


Claty, as the young Grover 
Cleveland was_ affectionately 
called, remained with his moth- 
er. He would have liked to have 
gone with his older brothers 
and sisters. However, he was 
appeased by being dressed in a 
new hat, shoes and Sunday suit. 


His mother told him she had 
work upstairs. She gave him a 
slice of bread and butter and 
whatever spread he liked and 
left him, sitting on a door step— 
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apparently happy with a partly- 
grown cat, his special pet. 

When the mother came down- 
stairs there was no boy or cat 
in sight. Naturally, she called 
and searched for him around 
the house. 

The alarm spread _ rapidly. 
Men and boys searched for hours 
and when night came they used 
torches and lanterns. The search 
continued for many days and 
nights as many felt the lad 
might still be alive. After a 
number of days the cat returned. 
The poor mother never gave up 
the search. She walked until she 
could hardly cross a floor be- 
cause of swollen feet. As soon 
as they improved, she was out 
again. 

Six months from the day he 
wandered off, little Grover 
Cleveland was found dead in 
what is known as Green Glade, 
three miles from Swanton. It 
was a damp spot as that found 
in glades and the remains were 
easily identified. 

The family was much com- 
forted after this. However, be- 
cause of such an ordeal the 
mother’s health was so impaired 
that she contracted an _ illness 
she could not physically resist 
‘and died in about two years. 

In her last hours in delirium 
she repeatedly said, “Claty is 
ringing for me to come,” and 
she did—finding her lost boy. 

O 


Family Research 


Society Needs Histories 


The Garrett County Historical 
Society must enlarge its collec- 
tion of family histories if it is 
to become a resource center for 
the genealogist. 

The Society would welcome 








any family records which have 
been proved. The person doing 
family research will be able to 
prove ancestral lines by con- 
sulting and studying civil rec- 
ords and criminal records; not 
neglecting to consult probate 
records and land records. 

Probate records, for example, 
cover wills; petitions for pro- 
bate; applications for bond as 
executor or administrator of 
estates; the inventory and ap- 
praisement of an estate; pro- 
ceedings for adoption; names 
that have been changed; mar- 
riages kept secret, and naturali- 
zation papers. All of these can 
provide a legal picture of one's 
family tree. 

The land records woulc show 
deeds to property; mortgages 
on property; liens on property; 
any power of attorney given by 
a member of a family, and any 
documents which dealt with 
titles to land of the family. 

Tax assessments, marriage 
and death certificates also pro- 
vide legal proof in helping the 
genealogist piece together the 
family tree. 

Anyone working on family 
research in Garrett County 
must remember that the county 
was formed in 1872 from Al- 
legany County. Thus, early rec- 
ords before that date would be 
found in the office of the Clerk 
of the Circuit Court, Allegany 


Court House, Cumberland, 
Maryland. 
The Cresap Chapter. of 


Daughters of the American 
Revolution, Cumberland, Mary- 
land, recorded the early mar- 
riages and _ abstracted’ early 
deeds and wills of Allegany 
County which they have for 
sale. This is indeed a fine 
source of material for the gene- 
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alogist. 

Some family lines will be 
found at the Court House in 
each of Washington and Fred- 
erick counties. Many of our 
pioneers used the route by way 
of Frederick and Hagerstown 
over the National or Cumber- 
land Road (U. S. Route 40) in 
traveling from Baltimore, Md. 
and Philadelphia, Pa., to reach 
the western lands for settle- 
ment. 

Early state boundaries were 
not fixed and the genealogist 
should examine the records of 
counties in Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia adjacent to Gar- 
rett County, Maryland. 

For Maryland marriage rec- 
ords since June 1, 1951, write 
the Division of Vital Records, 
State Department of Health and 
Mental Hygiene, State Office 
Building, 301 West Preston 
Street, Baltimore, Md. 21201. 
The fee for such service is $2 
and additional copies of the 
same record when requested at 
the same time may be had for 
$1 each. Records prior to June 
1, 1951, are to be found in the 
office of the Clerk of the Cir- 
cuit Court in the counties. 

Death records are also ob- 
tainable from the Department 
of Health and Mental Hygiene. 
The Maryland State office has 
records since 1898. Beginning in 
January, 1973, a request for 
records in the City of Balti- 
more should be requested from 
this office. Any queries for rec- 
ords desired prior to 1973 should 
be made to City Hall, Baltimore, 
Md. 21201. The cost for both full 
copy or for short form birth 
cards is $2 each. 

Early census records provide 
a good source of genealogical 
material. Since only the head 


of the household is mentioned 
in the earliest census records, 
they do not help in determining 
the name of the wife, but only 
indicate that the head of the 
house had wife and children. 
Probably the most valuable use 
of census records is to locate 
the early residence of the heads 
of households. 

For proving Revolutionary 
War and War of 1812 services, 
the researcher should request 
Form 6571 from General Serv- 
ices Administration and Rec- 
ords Service, Weshington, D. C. 
This Form when completed as 
fully as possible and returned 
with a fee of $1 will provide the 
ancestor’s military service rec- 
ord. 

Another aid in determining 
Revolutionary War service is to 
be found in records of military 
lots issued to veterans of that 
war as a service bonus. When 
such a record is available it can 
be the source of locating the 
family land. Great care, how- 
ever, Should be taken in such a 
search of military lot records. 
Many such lots were never set- 
tled by the original soldier to 
whom they were awarded, but 
sold to speculators and land in- 
vestors. 

Books that should prove valu- 
able to those doing family re- 
search in Garrett County in- 
clude the 2-volume History of 
Western Maryland written by J. 
Thomas Scharf. This book can 
be found in the Ruth Enlcw 
Library at Oakland, Maryland. 
Another useful resource is the 
text History of Frederick Coun- 
ty, Maryland, in two volumes 
and written by J. C. W. Thomas. 
Volume I includes Allegany, 
Garrett, Washington and Fred- 
erick Counties. 
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A plan that is helpful in 
family research begins with the 
researcher’s name and family 
and works backward through 
grandparents and great parents 
from all available sources. 
Search to prove each step of 
your research and thus you will 
find that you will soon have 
your family tree. To make the 
family come alive, collect the 
family stories and _ pictures. 
Genealogy can be a rewarding 
hobby. 

The Garrett County Historical 
Society would welcome any 
photocopies of the Family Bible 
records and accurate copies of 
inscriptions found on the tomb- 
stones in family cemeteries. 
Your cooperation will be most 
valuable and such materials 
may be sent to Mrs. Lewis R. 
Jones, Curator, Garrett County 
Historical Museum, P.O. Box 
29, Oakland, Md. 21550. 

O 


Letters of Interest 


From The White House 

The editors sent a copy of the 
December Centennial issue of 
The Glades Star containing 
President Nixon’s letter “TO 
THE PEOPLE OF GARRETT 
‘COUNTY, MARYLAND” ito 
President and Mrs. Richard 
Nixon. We are privileged to 
publish the prompt and friendly 
reply. 

THE WHITE HOUSE 
Washington 
December 27, 1972 

Dear Mr. Price: 

It was so thoughtful of you 
to write to President and Mrs. 
Nixon and enclose the Decem- 
ber edition of The Glades Star. 
We are always interested in the 
ideas and activities of concern- 
ed citizens and want you to 


know how much we appreciate 
your providing us the oppor- 
tunity to see this publication 
and learn about events in Gar- 
rett County, Maryland. Indeed, 
your deep sense of community 
spirit is truly inspiring. 

With gratitude and all best 
wishes, Sincerely — Mrs. Gwen 
King, Director of Correspond- 
ence for Mrs. Nixon. 

hed aaa 
Letters from our Senators: 
Senator Mathias Writes 
Washington, D. C. 
February 10, 1973 
Dear Mr. Price: 

Upon my return to the office 
today, your letter and the Cen- 
tennial issues of The Glades 
Star were on my desk. | was 
pleased to hear from you and 
especially glad to have these 
special issues which | shall add 
to my history collection. 

| look forward to visiting you 
in Oakland during the coming 
year. Give my regards to Mrs. 


Jones and my other friends 
there. 
Best personal regards — and 


many thanks! Sincerely, Charles 
McC. Mathias, Jr., United States 
Senator. 
bear 
Senator Beall’s Letter 
United States Senate 
Washington, D.C. 
January 16, 1973 
Dear Mr. Price: 

Thank you so much for send- 
ing me the set of the Centennial 
issues of The Glades Star. 

Being native to the area |, of 
course, am very interested in 
the history of Garrett and Alle- 
gany Counties and hope ihat 
you will feel free to call on me 
whenever you think | can be of 
assistance in your work. 

With best wishes, | am Sin- 
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cerely yours — J. Glenn Beall, 
Jr. 
—_—O— 

Associate editor and Mrs. 
Paul Calderwood continue to re- 
ceive letters from members and 
friends of the Society and en- 
courage correspondence among 
those whose letters are publish- 
ed in this column. We are pleas- 
ed to publish the following: 

ae 
Dear Mrs. Calderwood: 

Due to my father’s illness and 
the holidays, I am just now 
catching up with my mail and 
Glades Star reading. Please 
find enclosed my money for 
which I receive great enjoy- 
ment. 

We spend much time d¢criving 
around in Maryland. My ances- 
tors were from Friendsville and 
Somerfield. My mother was 
born in Guard, which I under- 
stand is no longer standing. 

I would enjoy correspondence 


with any Coddingtons, Rylands, 
Shoemakers, Lancasters or 
Ochitrees from that area. 

Also, could you give the ad- 
dress (street) of the Museum, 
and directions from the Court- 
house? Also, can you tell me 
how to get to Selbysport, and 
the Blooming Rose settlement? 
I have been to the Church, but, 
understand the settlement was 
elsewhere. 


Wish the magazine were larg- 
er, but it couldn’t be better. 
Sincerely — Mrs. Robert L. 
West, 63 Goshen Road, Rt. 5, 
Morgantown, W. Va. 26505. 

af 

The following letter deals with 
family history. It was received 
by Mr. Aiken and referred to 
the corresponding secretary. 
Readers should study the article 





in this issue on “Family Re- 
search.” 
Dear Mr. Aiken: 

After living in Detroit since 
1911 here I have my own in- 
surance business, I now live at 
Fowlersville, Michigan, near 
Lansing. 

My eight children are all on 
their own and thanks to the 
good Lord none are delinquent. 
One of whom is a colonel, re 
tired pilot, Air Corps, meterolo- 
gist and has a successful con- 
sulting business on aviation ac- 
cidents at Ann Arbor, Mich. 

At several times they have 
asked me about my ancestors. 
I have got as far as about age 
21 to 25. I know my mother’s 
side of the family history and 
have a history of the DeWitt 
(family) from New York State 
and also Michigan. There is a 
town named DeWitt in Michi- 
gan. 

My father’s name was Jeffer- 
son A. DeWitt. His home and 
birthplace was on a farm near 
Accident on the road to Oak- 
land and about 1 mile from Ac- 
cident. Grandmother DeWitt’s 
first name was Ann DeWitt. She 
was, as I remember, a member 
of the Kitzmiller family. 

The Maryland Historical So- 
ciety referred me to you; and 
I would like to have any infor- 
mation you have of the DeWitt 
family of Accident and Mary- 
land. 

I think Ann Kitzmiller mar- 
ried John DeWitt who setiled 
near Accident on the above 
mentioned farm on way to Oak- 
land. Whatever information you 
may give me shall be greatly 
appreciated. Thanks a whole lot, 
— Edward M. DeWitt, 98 Cedar 
River Drive, Fowlersville, Mich. 
48836. 
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METHODIST MINISTERS 


A list of Methodist ministers 
serving St. Paul’s Methodist 
Church in Oakland for he past 
120 years has been compiled by 


Dr. Lawrence Sherwood. 
1850-52 Jesse Freeland 


1852-53 Spencer King 
1853-54 M. M. Eaton 
1854-56 William Smith 
1856-57 Adam Bowers 
1857-59 D. O. Stewart 
1859-61 Ashford Hall 
1861-63 J. J. Dolliver 
1863-64 Spencer King 
1864-65 M. V. B. White 
1865-66 R. M. Wallace 
1866-67 Charles King 
1867-70 J. M. Powell 
1870-72 R. M. Wallace 
1872-73 J. L. Clark 
1873-75 J. P. Thatcher 
1875-77 J. A. Fullerton 
1877-79 Benjamin Ison 
1879-80 H. C. Sanford 
1880-83 S. E. Jones 
1883-85 M. W. Rider 
1885-86 J. Engle 
1886-87 W. J. Sharps 
1887-88 J. W. Bolton 
1888-89 C. J. Trippett 
1889-91 C. E. Clark 
1891-94 G. W. Kepler 
1894-98 S. K. Arbuthnot 
1898-1901 R. B. Ward 
1901-02 Asbury Mick 
1902-04 Hezekiah Scott 
1904-09 J. B. Workman 
1909-11 G. R. Williamson 
POM 13° ASB) Riker 
1913-16 Archibald Moore 
1916-17 J. H. Howard 
1917-21 W. M. Shultz 
1921-23 Bernard Gibbs 
1923-25 J. C. Buckley 
1925-27 Archibald Moore 
1927-28 A. D. Craig (died) 
G. S. Baggett 
1928-30 B. T. Trevey 
1930-32 J. W. Dawson 
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1932-39 W. S. Patterson 

1939-45 Minor Sprague 

1945-52 Denver C. Pickens 
1952-58 W. S. Patterson 

1958-61 Charles Godwin 

1961- Dr. Lawrence Sherwood 


Meshack’s Millstones 


By Robert B. Garrett 

In his autobiography, “Forty- 
Four Years of The Life of A 
Hunter,” Meshack Browning 
states that he agreed to build 
a grist mill at Sang Run if his 
neighbor, Captain William 
Campbell, would build a saw- 
mill on Cherry Creek, about six 
miles from Sang Run. Both mills 
were badly needed, as the near- 
est grist mill was located at 
Selbysport, ten miles from Sang 
Run. Captain Campbell had two 
mill stones which he sold io 
Meshack. The latter was taken 
aback when he found that the 
mill would cost approximately 
four hundred dollars, which 
was a large sum of money in 
those days. However, true to his 
promise, he went ahead with 
his project, locating the mill on 
Sang Run, just below the road, 
and nearly opposite the old 
cemetery on the hill. 


After completing the mill, he 
operated it for some years, later 
turning it over to his eldest son, 
William. The latter continued 
the operation for a long time, 
being succeeded by his son, 
Richard T. Browning, who was 
the miller in the 1870’s and 18- 
80’s. The last of the millers was 
McClelland Friend, who ceased 
operations about 1892. 


Unfortunately, Sang Run did 
not provide a sufficient volume 
of water at all times to enable 
the mill to operate. This also 
was the case with many other 
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The large mill- 
stone from Me- 
shack Browning’s 
grist mill which 
he built at Sang 
Run in 1821. The 
other millstones 
he used in_ his 
mill are said to 
be in the vicinity 
of Deep Creek 
Lake bridge on 
U. S. 219 where 





water powered mills which de- 
pended upon small streams for 


their existence. By the year 
1902 the old mill had deterior- 
ated to the point where only 
the heavy floor and the mill- 
stones remained. Later on the 
mill site was sold to the County, 
and a small school was built at 
the edge of the Sang Run road. 
In his “History of The Brown- 
ing and McMullen Families,” 
Captain Charles Hoye _ states: 
“We regret to say that the 
School Board allowed the old 
millstones to be trucked away 
last year (1934) to a service sta- 
tion at Deep Creek bridge.” 
Captain Campbell constructed 
his sawmill on Cherry Creek 
at a point just below Rock 
Lodge, and opposite the spot 
where today a small stream of 
water from a nearby spring is 
piped out of solid rock beside 
the road leading from the Deep 





this large stone 
now lies. 


Creek Lake bridge to Bittinger 
and Grantsville. No trace of 
either of these old mills remains 
today. Captain Campbell, inci- 
dentally, is thought by the late 
Miss Ruth McRobie (Page 284, 
Vol. 3, No. 16, of The Glades 
Star) to have died at his home 
(no longer in existence) at the 
previously mentioned location, 
later known at the Joel Bender 
farm, and to have been buried 
temporarily in a fence corner 
nearby until arrangements could 
be made to have his remains 
transported to some_ eastern 
cemetery. He is known to have 
been alive and in good health 
as late as 1834. 


It is to be hoped that the old 
millstones from the Browning 
mill eventually may be placed 
in the Garrett County Histori- 
cal Museum as mementos of an 
era and way of life now long 
forgotten. 


Tinie 
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From Country Store to Supermarket 


By Cheston Browning, III 


Residents of the Garrett Coun- 
ty area are familiar with the 
name of Browning. Meshach 
(Meshack) Browning was a fa- 
mous pioneer and hunter who 
settled in this area in the late 
1700’s. Many of his descendants 
still live in this area. Such is 
the case of his great grandson’s 
family—the family of the late 
Cheston H. Browning, Sr. Ches- 
ton was born one of seven chil- 
dren of William and Mary 
Browning in the Browning Dam 
settlement near Cranesville 


(Preston County, W. Va.) in 
1889. His father was struck and 
killed by a locomotive when 
Cheston was nine years old and 
the burden of raising a large 
placed upon his 


family was 





mother. She was a very strong- 
willed person who lived to see 
each of her children grow up 
successfully. 

After receiving about three 
years of schooling, Cheston set 
out early in life to help bring 
in what wages he could to help 
his mother. He milked cows, de- 
livered milk and did whatever 
odd jobs he could find. In 1909, 
he began working for Mr. Dixon 
who operated a successful gen- 
eral store in Oakland on the site 
of the present H-P store. Mr. 
Dixon was impressed by Ches- 
ton’s enthusiasm and drive. He 
thought so highly of this un- 
fortunate lad that he actually 
paid Cheston’s tuition and en- 
tered him in the Mercersburg 





This market reflects a dream “Ches” Browning, Sr., helped make real. 
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Academy, Mercersburg, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1911. 

Cheston had quite a struggle 
mingling with the cultured and 
upperclass boys he met at the 
Academy. With a third grade 
education and having never left 
Garrett County before, Cheston 
was at a tremendous disadvan- 
tage. However, he did not let 
this bother him and for two 
years he worked diligently try- 
ing to obtain a formal education. 
Cheston had a keen mind and 
fantastic memory. He could re- 
cite hundreds of poems and dis- 
cuss any of the works of Shake- 
speare. He was well-versed on 
history and could figure faster 
than most adding machine op- 
erators. How he was able to 
learn so much so fast is a mys- 
tery to all of us. 

In 1912, Cheston returned to 
the Dixon business and it was 
there that he met and fell in 
love with Mr. Dixon’s secretary, 
Miss Abbie V. Chance. They 
were soon married and for the 
next two years they worked at 
Dixons and lived in an apart- 
ment at the rear of the store. 

Three years later, in 1915, Mr. 
and Mrs. Browning moved to 
Deer Park where he joined his 
uncle, Mr. Albert C. Whetsell, 
as a partner in a small general 
store. They did business from 
a building in which Samuel 
Specht had operated a_ store 
which is no longer standing. In 
1916, Mr. Browning bought out 
Mr. Whetsell and operated as 
C. H. BROWNING on a site just 
north of where the Deer Park 
Volunteer Fire Department now 
stands. The Browning store was 
complete with Burnside stove, 
coal bucket, spittoons and pick- 
le barrel. He and Mrs. Browning 
worked from daybreak to late at 


night six days a week. Mrs. 
Browning recalls that some eve- 
nings she was so tired that she 
couldn’t walk up the stairs, but 
had to crawl to get to bed. She 
is still living in Oakland and at 
the age of 83 she says her fond- 
est memories are of the good 
old days in Deer Park. 

During those days, Mr. Brown- 
ing ran his business in a manner 
that today is long forgotten. He 
received most of his dry goods 
by railroad transportation. His 
orders were delivered to Deer 
Park Baltimore & Ohio siding 
by the “Way Train.” He traded 
the dry goods for country pro- 
duce, eggs, milk, meat, hay and 
railroad ties. He used to talk 
about the bargaining sessions 
that he would get into with 
friends and customers. He was 
one of the first merchants to 
handle ice cream in the area. 
His billheads advertised “Spe- 
cialty Ice Cream and Soda 
Water.” The account slips told 
the public he had “Both Phones 
—Call Me.” This meant he had 
the Bell phone and Garrett 
County Telephone Company 
phone in his store. 

The railroad was king in those 
days and Deer Park was boom- 
ing as the mountain-top retreat 
for many of the wealthy. Mr. 
Browning would travel daily to 
the famous Deer Park Hotel 
and the summer cottages to de- 
liver and take grocery and sun- 
dry orders. His oldest son, Ches- 
ton, Jr., worked as a caddy at 
the hotel’s golf course. He re- 
calls that he was spellbound by 
the luxuries he observed includ- 
ing limousines, chauffeurs, color- 
ed maids, swimming pools, ten- 
nis courts and the hotel orches- 
tra. 

Always aggressive and ambi- 
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(July 27, 1916) 








GC. H. BROWNIN G 





Deer Park’s Best Store 
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‘Bie Clearance Sale On 


Dry Goods & Underwear 


“Must make room for fall stock.” 


i Best 8c Calico, This Sale 


Sibert) chy ee eile 642¢c 
1 Best 10c Figured Lawn, This Sale ...... be. (EPKe 
| Best 25c Cotton Dress Goods, This Sale .... 17%e 
f Best 25c & 380c White Dress Goods, This Sale 17%ec 


f Men’s & Ladies’ 25c Underwear, This Sale .... 19c 


Don’t forget that all of the above merchandise 
has advanced from 10 to 15 per cent, since 
they were bought last spring. 





P.S. A lot of remnants at a Bargain. 


trade at Brownings. 


tious, Mr. Browning made one 
of the most serious mistakes of 
his business life in 1925. He had 
been hearing how people were 


‘flocking to Florida and becom- 


ing instant millionaires. He sold 
out and moved to Florida to 
make his fortune. He bought a 
restaurant business located in 
a shopping center in Coconut 
Grove. Another Garrett coun- 
tian, Mr. Neil Liller, ran a bar- 
bershop in the same _ location 
and Mr. Liller’s sister, Mrs. 
Hazel Dowling, of Water Street 
in Oakland, worked as a wait- 
ress for Mr. Browning. 

A hurricane hit the area and 
pretty well dampened the spirits 
of all the Garrett countains. 


IS AL NASLINEY SEPA UTE GE SAN LS RATS OLDEN TER IE RES EOETIEIET —> rE 


Get right 





Mrs. Dowling recently recalled 
that “after that storm, we didn’t 
waste any time heading for the 
hills.” Mr. Browning had invest- 
ed in land which was left under 
water after the storm and de- 
stroyed. The business was also 
partially damaged and worth 
nothing. Worst of all, it was not 
insured against hurricanes. Mr. 
and Mrs. Browning were com- 
pletely broke and forced to re- 
turn to Garrett county with 
their four children. Being used 
to fighting the odds all of his 
life, Mr. Browning was not dis- 
couraged and quickly started 
out again as an insurance sales- 
man. There were times when 
(Continued on Page 418) 
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President's Message 
By Benjamin O. Aiken 


As we begin a new year in the 
Garrett County Historical So- 
ciety’s activities, I feel that I 
want to extend my very best 
wishes to all our members and 
express my appreciation for 
having been able to serve as 
president of the organization. A 
number of my good friends 
have asked me to consider serv- 
ing again as president, but I 
have had to tell them I could 
not consider serving again if 
nominated and elected. There 
are commitments that confront 
me which would prevent my 
giving the attention and time to 
the office that I feel it requires. 

I should like to make it very 
clear that it has been a rich ex- 
perience indeed to have worked 
with so many fine people in the 
Society and with those cooperat- 
ing in its interest during the 
celebrations of Garrett County’s 
Centennial year. It will be a 
real satisfaction in the future 
to help in whatever way that I 
can to promote the activities 
and programs of our historical 
society. And I am sure that the 
spirit of fellowship and _ inter- 
est in our county’s history will 
be wonderfully rewarded for 
everyone who can come to the 
Society’s annual banquet in 
Friendsville on Thursday, June 
28, at 6:30 p. m. in the new 
Friendsville Voluntary Fire De- 
partment community room. 


O 


CENTENNIAL PLATES 


The Garrett County Centen- 
nial plates were manufactured 
by Sabin Industries, Inc., Ver- 
sailles, Penna. 15132. 
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GCHS Dinner Set 
For Thurs., June 28 


As specified in our constitu- 
tion, the annual meeting-ban- 
quet and election of officers and 
directors shall be held on the 
last Thursday in June. Officers 
to be elected this year include 
President, Vice President, Edi- 
tor, Managing Editor, Curator 
and three directors. 

The banquet will take place 
in the community room of the 
Friendsville Volunteer Fire De- 
partment. The ladies’ auxiliary, 
headed by Mrs. Clyde A. Van- 
Sickle, will serve a family-style 
roast beef dinner, with mashed 
potatoes, gravy, vegetable, trim- 
mings and dessert. Total cost 
per person, $3.25. Time: 6:30 p. 
m. 


Reservations for the dinner 
must be received by June 23rd. 
Please mail them to the So- 
ciety’s Treasurer, Mrs. Carl] M. 
Cathell, Route 1, Box 224, Oak- 
land, Md. 21550. Sending the 
reservations before the deadline 
will be greatly appreciated by 
all concerned with planning this 
affair. 


Notices of the banquet, with 
reservation form, will be mailed 
to all members living within 50 
miles of Friendsville. This form 
is not essential for making a 
reservation, just a convenience. 
If you are a member of the So- 
ciety and do not receive a no- 
tice, or a non-member desiring 
to attend, just send your reser- 
vation, with names of those in 
your party, to Mrs. Cathell. 


This year we are requiring 
that the remittances for the 
dinner accompany the reserva- 
tions. We regret having to do 


this, but the matter of collect- 
ing the money from upward of 
200 people in about 15 minutes 
just prior to the dinner has 
proven almost too much for our 
capable and willing collectors 
to manage. 

The speaker for the evening 
will be Dr. Harry I. Stegmaier, 
Professor of History at Frost- 
burg State College. He is well 
versed in the history concerned 
with this area. 


Society Starts New 
Year on July First 


Yes, it will soon be New Year 
for your Society, and this means 
that dues for the ensuing year 
will be due. 

Please check your member- 
ship card and, if it doesn’t show 
your dues paid beyond July 1, 
1973, please remit, without wait- 
ing to receive a dues notice. 
With postage rates as they are, 
this can save your Society a 
substantial amount. 

Dues are remaining at the low 
yearly rate of $2.00 for individu- 
als and $3.00 for a joint mem- 
bership (husband and wife). 

Please pay your dues at the 
Libraries at Oakland or Grants- 
ville, or mail to Mrs. Paul T. 
Calderwood, P. O. Box 3026, 
Deer Park, Md. 21550. 

—_____—_——_0 


Letters of Interest 








Dear Mrs. Calderwood: 

If I should be so bold as to 
offer any comment, it might be, 
the same people are written 
about by various contributors 
too often and seemingly all 
farmers. Sincerely — Virginia 
King Johnson, 4400 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19104. 
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Mir. and Mrs. Cheston H. Browning, Sr. 


insurance selling was not 
enough to feed his family. Mr. 
Browning worked on the C. C. 
Camp projects in the Swallow 
Falis area and, in 1929, he was 
able to get into the service sta- 
tion business at the present lo- 
cation of Manor Builders Sup- 
ply on Third Street in Oakland. 

Cheston, Jr., recalls that “Dad 
made me work there pumping 
gas every spare moment I wasn’t 
in school. We did grease jobs, 
oil changes, sold tires, batteries 
and various auto accessories. lI 
don’t think we really made a 
dime when you consider all the 
open accounts we lost.” 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Browning 
was busy baking bread, rolls, 
pastries and sold them through 
the area. She was a strict and 
conscientious manager of the 
household who worked hard to 
make ends meet. 

After discontinuing his service 


station business, Mr. Browning 
got a job with Kelly-Springfield 
Company in Cumberland. In 
order to gain extra income, he 
used his car to transport other 
Garrett county workers to Cum- 
berland. 

During the late 30’s and early 
40’s, Mr. Browning was a county 
commissioner. Many people re- 
member him as a real politician 
for he was always interested in 
talking politics and, like Will 
Rogers, he never met a stranger. 
If he didn’t know someone, he 
would walk up to him, introduce 
himself and say, “What’s your 
name?” While county commis- 
sioner, Mr. Browning worked 
long hard days traveling the 
roads of the county. He learned 
to know most of the people in 
that way and until his death he 
could take a person to any Gar- 
rett county road and explain 
who owned each property and 
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who lived in each house. 

Much of the credit for the 
Browning business success 
would have to go to First Lieut. 
Robert E. Browning, a son, who 
was killed in World War II. Bob 
Browning was interested in 
helping his family and_ sent 
home most of his pay to help 
start the first Browning food 
business in Oakland. The new 
business opened on November 
1, 1943, as “Browning’s Inc.” It 
was at the corner of Third and 
Green Streets where the Health- 
land store is now located. The 
original investment was $5000.00 
for equipment and $1200.00 for 
stock. A year later, the business 
was moved to Third and Alder 
Streets where Oakland Station- 
ery store and Sebree’s music 
store now operate. During this 
period Mr. Browning was faced 
with the problem of postwar 
scarcities. Being new in the 
business, it was not easy to pur- 
chase even the regular staples, 
but Mr. Browning was a persist- 
ent person and worked day and 
night to travel to Cumberland 
and West Virginia suppliers in- 
tent on securing everything his 
customers desired. 

In 1945, Donald Browning was 
' discharged from military serv- 
ice and joined his father on a 
full-time basis. Charge accounts 
and free delivery were “musts” 
in the business. John and Tom 
Browning, who were still in 
school, helped out as well as 
Mrs. Browning. Cheston, Jr., 
who had worked for thirteen 
years at Smouse’s Market in 
Oakland, decided in 1947 to join 
the family business. He had 
worked his way up to become 
manager at  Smouse’s’~ and 
brought with him a great deal 
of needed knowledge. A self- 
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service system was_ instituted 
and by 1948 Browning’s had 
reached an annual gross of 
$180,000.00. 

One year later, on January 2, 
1949, Brownings opened a new 
market at Third and Green 
Streets. The new facility was 
planned and built on a loan of 
$18,000.00. Mr. Browning had 
managed to purchase this loca- 
tion during the Depression 
years, but still owed money on 
it. The business grew and pros- 
pered. Big decisions were made 
and charging and delivery serv- 
ice were stopped. It was ru- 
mored that the Brownings were 
going under. However, the op- 
posite occurred. With money in 
their hands, the operators were 
able to modernize and expand. 

A new and modern hardware 
business was added to the gro- 
cery business at the new facility. 
By this time Browning’s Incor- 
porated had finally become rec- 
ognized as the area’s most pro- 
gressive outlet. 

Prior to the opening of the 
hardware section, in January, 
1956, a representative of the Fox 
Grocery Company had contact- 
ed the firm and invited its own- 
ers to visit their warehouse and 
offices in Belle Vernon, Pa. Soon 
after this, Mr. Fox invited the 
Brownings to join a new group 
of independent dealers who 
were calling themselves FOOD- 
LAND. Mr. Fox had a staff of 
experts who were ready and 
willing to teach the Brownings 
how to be more successful in 
the grocery business. This new 
opportunity presented the 
Browning men with hard deci- 
sions and they realized that to 
provide such services cost a 
great deal of money. They also 
felt that their firm had reached 
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Their first supermarket and hardware in Oakland. 


its investment peak. However, 
after much consideration and 
weighing of business _ factors, 
the Brownings decided to join 
the Foodland chain. 

Up to this point, financial 
figures were limited to gross 
sales totals only. There was an 
inventory taken at the end of 
each year which indicated to the 
firm that it had netted a certain 
profit from its operation. The 
Brownings were Satisfied with 
what they were accomplishing 
because they knew that they 
were making a living and slow- 
ly paying their way out of debt. 

A Fox representative now be- 
gan educating the Browning 
managers on the importance cf 
financial figures and how to use 
them effectively. For the first 
time the family began to use 
their brains as well as their 
backs. They learned how to in- 
corporate such things as man- 
hour-production, labor factor, 
percent-to-total, ratio, going-in- 





gross, and percent markdown. 
They also had expert advice on 
how to advertise. All expenses 
had their ratios and now there 
were no questions without logi- 
cal answers. If a problem arose 
in the overall operation then it 
came up on paper at the end of 
each weekly report and could 
be solved on the spot. After be- 
coming sophisticated operators 
it was not long until the busi- 
ness had outgrown itself; an ex- 
pansion was needed and there 
was no place to expand. 

A possible answer to this di- 
lemma had been foreseen sev- 
eral years earlier when Donald 
Browning had purchased acre- 
age between Oakland and Moun- 
tain Lake Park on Route 135 as 
a potential business location. It 
was also Don’s persistence along 
with that of the Fox Grocery 
company management that the 
time had come to make a new 
move. This move would not re- 
sult in just another grocery 
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The little van gave 
Browning home de- 
livery service some 
twenty years ago. 


store, but a “super” supermar- 
ket. To the family, this meant 
gambling everything they owned 
when they were presently en- 
joying a good livelihood. People 
warned them that “nobody will 
drive ’way out there to buy gro- 
ceries.” The situation certainly 
involved risks, but the Brown- 
ings finally decided to go all the 
way. 

The new BROWNING’S 
FOODLAND supermarket open- 
ed in May of 1964 and provided 
a total operating area of 18,000 
square feet. The decor was of 
the most modern and striking 
new to the area. There were 
seven check-out stands, 144-foot 
frozen food display and a 72- 
foot meat counter. Many thought 
it was ridiculous ‘ . build such 
‘an elaborate market in the Oak- 
land area. 

Grandfather Browning passed 
away in September of 1964. But 
his life had been spared long 
enough for him to see his dream 
come true in the new supermar- 
ket. He had left his business 
philosophy impressed upon his 
sons: “Keep growing, never 
stop, always reinvest and work 
hard.” 

Many have asked the question 
of how a family of four brothers 
can successfully work in the 
same business. The answer lies 











mainly in the fact that they all 
are talented in a different way. 
Although physically they do re- 
semble each other, their person- 
alities are completely different. 
In “Ches, Jr.” we find the ever 
serious, strictly business type 
who is probably one of the best 
read and experienced grocery 
analysts in this part of the coun- 
try. Don is the leader and pro- 
motor, always looking ahead, 
always anxious to try something 
new and never satisfied with 
just running the business. The 
family ambassador is John who 
is easy-going, sincere, friendly 
and the most popular and well- 
liked. We find the civic-minded 
man in Tom, soft spoken and a 
highly respected individual who 
handles all of the financial and 
bookkeeping duties of the busi- 
ness. 

In addition to the five sons 
we have just described, Grand- 
father and Grandmother Brown- 
ing had three daughters. Two 
were taken by death early in 
their lives. The surviving daugh- 
ter, Rebecca Browning O’Hara, 
lives in Staten Island, N. Y. Her 
son, Henry O’Hara, is presently 
employed in the Browning Com- 
pany. 

The Browning brothers  be- 
lieve in sharing everything they 
own equally. They meet regu- 
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Foodland as they did fifty years ago at the founder’s Deer Park store. 
They know his sons still apply their father’s slogan: “Get Right Trade 
At Browning’s.” 


larly and discuss their business 
problems. These meetings are 
formally conducted and decisions 
are made by majority rule. Re- 
cently, a new _ generation of 
Brownings has joined the busi- 
ness. The four brothers under- 
stand that to expand and keep 
growing they will need the in- 
terest and support of their sons. 
Two sons have already been ac- 
cepted as part-owners and there 
are several more on the way. 
The Brownings are stern, but 
very fair with their sons. They 
invite the younger men to par- 
ticipate in business meetings 
and to keep well informed on 
all aspects of the business op- 
eration. 

The Oakland business was 
booming by 1966, and in 1967 
Browning’s was awarded recog- 
nition as the most outstanding 
Foodland store in three states. 
To date, the Oakland store has 
won numerous awards. With the 
success of their home store, Don 
couldn’t wait to get started on 
another venture. He soon won 








the support of his brothers and 
the perfect location was found 
just east of Westernport on Rt. 
1395: 

Browning’s Foodland was 
opened at the Westernport loca- 
tion in September, 1969. It was 
an overnight success and has 
grown even faster than the Oak- 
land store. Within two years, 
Brownings had not only the top 
Foodland market, but the top 
two! The name “Browning” be- 
came highly respected not on- 
ly among Foodland dealers, but 
with many manufacturers and 
nationally known companies. 
This reflects what Cheston, Jr. 
once said: 

“T try to set high goals. I’ve 
been doing it all my life. First, 
I wanted to make our store the 
finest in Oakland, then the fin- 
est in the county, state, and tri- 
states. We recently won the tri- 
state award — now I want to 
make this the best Foodland 
store in the country.” 

The Browning growth could 
not have been made possible 
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The brothers wave to the opening crowd in their new Elkins store 





in March, 1973. This is the third Foodland market they have built and 
now operate. L. to r.: Donald M., Thomas D.. Cheston H. Jr., and John 


Browning. 


without the loyalty and support 
of many fine employees. In the 
early 60’s, a new relationship 
between owners and employees 
was. established. Management 
duties were assigned to deserv- 
ing persons and benefits were 
increased. During the past year 
the average full time employee 
received over $3,000 in benefits 
alone. Th Brownings are very 
concerned about the future of 
their loyal employees and are 
working to assure that they are 
well rewarded. Profit sharing, 
pension plan, and _ hospitaliza- 
tion benefits are paid exclusive- 
ly by the company. 

The Browning brothers open- 
ed their third large Foodland 
supermarket in Elkins, W. Va., 
in March of 1973. The event was 
headlined in TRI-STATE FOOD 
NEWS, Pittsburgh trade news- 
paper for March 12 with the cap- 
tion: “W. Va. Welcomes Brown- 
ings.” The new outlet at Elkins 
looks very promising especially 
on the basis of the great crowd 
of shoppers who came On open- 
ing day. This success is attribut- 
ed by Browning management to 
cleanliness, friendliness, lowest 


competitive pricing, and main- 
taining a close relationship with 
all employees. The firm now 
employs almost 200 people in 
its three stores. Efficiency of 
operation is a must for the con- 
tinuing success of this type of 
business. It is a business that 
concentrates upon moving a 
maximum volume of goods at a 
minimum. net profit. 

It is remarkable that some 300 
famous brand products are avail- 
able every day “under cost” at 
a Browning Foodland market. 
This is a customer advantage 
that enables the stores to build 
a large volume of sales. And 
this tremendous volume of sales 
is absolutely necessary to keep 
the stores from operating “in 
the red.” The average annual 
net profit in this business ap- 
proximates 1 per cent. Such a 
low profit margin demands peak 
efficiency. This efficiency is 
achieved in part through com- 
puterized ordering based on ac- 
tual stock on hand and fed by 
code tape directly into a tele- 
phone circuit to the warehouse 
in Belle Vernon. This maintains 
daily truck delivery and deliver- 
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C. H. BROWNING 








Deer Park’s Best Store 


SOI BS Ss PRT A AT TT 





W-A-N-T-E-D 





Country Cured eulams: =. eee ae 25¢ 
Country Cured oidesMeaty see eee 22¢c 
Lard! iy Ae eee a ee ee ZAC 
Butter? oe ee ee ne be en ee ae A0c 


Will pay the highest market prices for: 
Eggs, Potatoes, Turnips, Parsnips and Cabbage 


SPECIAL 


BOS een ee EL 








Three pounds of salt fish for one pound 
country cured meat or lard. 


Have a full line of 
Men’s and Boys’ Shoes 


Highest test Pine Tree Timothy 
Seed at $3.50 a Bushel. 





GET RIGHT TRADE AT BROWNING’S 


ies are taken directly from the a single week it is not unusual 
trailer trucks and moved im- for 10,000 customers to shop at 
mediately to the main floor re- the Oakland Foodland. They 








tail shelves. There is no need 
to keep a large back stock. 
This story covering fifty years 
reveals an amazing change in 
grocery and sundry merchan- 
dising. But we need to remem- 
ber that older methods met the 
trade demands of each period 
because those demands were 
less and shopping not so fre- 
quent. The products and num- 
bers of shoppers that we see 
every day now have a close re- 
lationship to improved roads 
and use of the automobile. In 





represent a wide territory that 
we serve. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. 
Robert Garrett, one of grand- 
father’s old friends, we can re- 
produce two advertisements 
from The Republican newspaper. 
I think they illustrate the busi- 
ness change. They highlight the 
long road that Grandfather 


Browning travelled from his 
country store to the Browning 
Foodland 
serves our friends today. 


supermarket that 
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| Met Ches Browning 
At the Glades Hotel 


By Robert B. Garrett 

The article concerning the 
late Cheston H. Browning 
which appears in this issue of 
THE GLADES STAR recalls a 
time in the year 1907 when the 
writer, then a twelve year old 
somewhat reluctant student, 
was taking lessons on the violin 
from the well known musician 
and music teacher, the late Mrs. 
Katherine Rasche, the mother 
of the late Dennis Rasche, who 
was at that time a young tele- 
graph operator. 

Mrs. Rasche and Dennis then 
had an apartment in the Glades 
Hotel, which stood where the 
town parking lot is now located. 
The ballroom, on the first floor, 
in those days was the scene of 
much fun and a great deal of 
noise, for several of Oakland’s 
young men had leased it and 
had set up a roller skating rink. 
The writer believes that one or 
more of the J. E. Frantz sons 
were involved, but his attention 
was drawn particularly to a 
slender young man with fair 
complexion who, he learned, was 
Cheston Browning. He was one 
‘of the promoters and was con- 
stantly on the scene. 

For years thereafter our paths 
crossed only occasionally, but 
about the time of World War I, 
Mr. Browning took over the com- 
bined store and dwelling at 
Deer Park where the late Sam- 
uel P. Specht had operated a 
country store for many years. 
The building stood just below 
the W. C. Jones store. The lat- 
ter was torn down long ago—it 
had served as the postoffice for 
some years after Mr. Jones 
ceased operations - and _ the 
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Specht building burned down 
years ago. 


Mr. Browning operated the 
Deer Park store for some years. 
The writer recalls that he was 
still in business when he re- 
turned from the Army in 1919. 
Many people ran a bill and paid 
up at the end of the month. Mr. 
Browning, in common with some 
other storekeepers, had _ the 
pleasant little custom of hand- 
ing out a sack of mixed candy 
when a bill was paid. This of 
course did not cost much, mon- 
ey-wise, but it did create a good 
feeling. It has been a long time 
since the writer was the re- 
cipient of such a bag of candy. 
The practice long ago passed 
into history, probably along 
with the little stores where it 
originated. 

The writer never knew “Uncle 
Tommy” Browning (1817-1905), 
the grandfather of Cheston H. 
Browning, but has heard him 
described by those who did 
know him as good-natured, easy- 
going and not too ambitious. He 
had a small lake at his home, 
still known as Browning’s Lake, 
at the edge of the Cranesville 
Pine Swamp, and catered to 
hunting parties. It would be in- 
teresting to observe his reac- 
tion could he reappear today 
and see the extent to which his 
descendants have built up their 
FOODLAND enterprise from 
such a modest beginning. 

$$ —_—<$<$<_— 0 —_—_ + —_—_ 

The National Archives located 
at Eighth Street and Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 20408, maintain records 
basic to research in a wide va- 
riety of fields. Persons seeking 
historical information should 
write for Information Leaflet 
No. 25. 
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New MHS Program 


Serves County Members 


The Maryland Historical So- 
ciety, cooperating with the As- 
sociation of Historical Societies 
of Maryland, has sought to keep 
local county societies informed 
of services offered by both or- 
ganizations. However, there has 
been a communication lag in 
disseminating pertinent infor- 
mation. 


To combat this problem, Mr. 
William Filby, Director of the 
Maryland Historical Society, 
has been instrumental in obtain- 
ing a grant from the France 
Foundation to pay a part-time 
liaison officer, who will prepare 
a quarterly bulletin which will 
feature news of the county so- 
cieties, as well as general news 
of the Association. The Liaison 
Officer is Mrs. Shirley Florie. 
She will be on duty at the Mary- 
land Historical Society, 201 West 
Monument Street, Baltimore, 
Md. 21201, on Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Thursdays. Her tele- 
phone number is 301-685-3750, 
extension 39. Mrs. Florie will 
receive news items from the 
counties for publication in the 
bulletin and, in general, main- 
tain lines of communication be- 
tween all parties concerned. 

This bulletin, Notes from the 
Historical Societies in Mary- 
land, and the quarterly bulletin 
of the Maryland Historical So- 
ciety will be mailed to members 
of all county societies, as mail- 
ing lists are furnished. This 
should prove to be of great as- 
sistance to members of all coun- 
ty societies, giving them direct 
news of activities of the Mary- 
land Historical Society, the As- 
sociation and an exchange of 
inter-county news. 
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An example of services of- 
fered by the Maryland Histori- 
cal Society, and how lack of 
communication prevented full 
participation just occurred on 
April 11th. On that date a sem- 
inar on Oral History was held 
at the Society’s headquarters in 
Baltimore. This was a most in- 
formative affair, with speakers 
and workshops on this vital 
subject but, in general, it was 
poorly attended. It is hoped 
that mailing the news bulletin 
will minimize this problem. 


O 


Hon. A. HUNTER BOYD 


The Garrett County museum 
has received a copy of a Cum- 
berland newspaper supplement 
entitled SPECIAL 1908 EDI- 
TION OF THE DAILY NEWS 
through the generosity of Mr. 
Douglas Rausch, of Star Route, 
Oakland. We are fortunate in 
being able to publish here bio- 
graphical information on Judge 
Boyd. 

Judge Boyd was born July 15, 
1849 at Winchester, Va. His 
father was a man of letters, Rev. 
Dr. A. H. H. Boyd who was 
for twenty-two years a Presby- 
terian minister in Winchester 
and had pursued study courses 
at Jefferson College, Yale Uni- 
versity and at the University of 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Judge Boyd began his educa- 
tion at Winchester private 
schools and went to Washing- 
ton College, now Washington 
and Lee University, at the age 
of 17. He completed a two-year 
course there and then entered 
the University of Virginia to 
prepare himself for the study 
of law. He read law with a firm 
for a year and then returned to 
Washington College for degree 
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study. He was graduated jin 1871 
and came to Cumberland where 
he was admitted to the bar and 
commenced the practice of his 
profession. Judge Boyd was 
elected state’s attorney for Al- 
legany county in 1875 and filled 
this office for four years. 


“In the year 1874, Judge Boyd 
married Miss Bessie Morton 
Thruston, of Cumberland, daugh- 
ter of Mr. George A. Thruston, 
a former member of the bar of 
Allegany county and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth H. Thruston. Judge and 
Mrs. Boyd have two children liv- 
ing, one of whom, A. Hunter 
Boyd, Jr., is a graduate of 
Princeton University, and of the 
University of Maryland Law 
School, and who today (1908) 
practices law in the city of Bal- 
timore. The other son, J. Thrus- 
ton Boyd, also a Princeton grad- 
uate, is at present (1908) ‘em- 
ployed in the Second National 
Bank of Cumberland.” (News 
Special Edition.) 


Governor Frank Brown ap- 
pointed Judge Boyd Chief Judge 
of the Fourth Judicial Circuit in 
1893 to fill a vacaney caused by 
the resignation of Judge Rich- 
ard H. Alvey. In the fall of that 
year he was elected to the office 
and was still serving in that of- 
fice in 1908. Judge Boyd’s posi- 
tion carried with it the ex-of- 
ficio judgeship of the Court of 
Appeals. Upon the death of 
Judge James McSherry, Gover- 
nor Warfield had appointed 
Judge Boyd Chief Judge of the 
Court of Appeals and h'e had 
signified his acceptance of this 
high honor on November 12, 1907. 

At the time of his preparing 
the corner stone letter the Hon- 
orable Andrew Hunter Boyd was 
Chief Judge of the Fourth Judi- 
cial Circuit, State of Maryland. 








More Letters... 


Dear Mrs. Calderwood: 

Hi! Certainly enjoy the Glades 
Star . . My people left that 
area about 50 years before the 
county was formed, but it is all 
very good reading. My hat goes 
off to these local historical so- 
cieties that do so much work 
for the benefit of so many that 
can’t be there to help. Some- 
thing I would like to see some- 
time, if such is available, would 
be a reprint of some outline of 
what Western Maryland looked 
like back in 1800. Maybe some- 
thing that would show just 
where the “Glades Hundred” 
was located and maybe some of 
the boundaries of the election 
districts in 1810, 1820 and 1839. 
I have good maps of Randolph 
and Preston counties Virginia 
(W. Va.) at the time but haven’t 
seen any good old maps of west- 


ern Maryland. Maybe _ there 
aren't any. — Thanks, Andrew 
White, life member. 

—_—O— 


Dear Mrs. Calderwood: 
I’m glad to send the $1.00 for 


the extra issues. Congratula- 
tions to you and the Society for 
these (Centennial issues) and 


for the good work which is be- 

ing done generally. Sincerely 

yours — C. A. Jones, 959 Long 

Crescent Rd., Bristol, Va. 24201. 
—_—O0— 


Dear Mrs. Calderwood: 

I look forward to each new 
Glades Star. It takes me back 
quite a few years as my family 
spent the summers at Mt. Lake 
Park from 1903 to 1952. My on- 
ly sorrow is I am unable to 
travel that far these days. -— 
Edwin B. Filbert, 3525 Newland 
Rd., Baltimore, Md. 21218. 
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Dear Mrs. Calderwood: 


Thank you so much for going 
to the trouble of sending me 
the back issues of Glades Star 
with reference to the Savage 
Family and I am enclosing a 
belated donation to the fund 
for the publication. And I, too, 
would like an article on the 
Yough River and how it got its 
name ete. I heard an amusing 
story about it years ago. One of 
the old-timers said in very early 
days before the river had a 
name ae settler was walking 
along the banks and an Indian 
took a shot at him and as he 
shot he said Yah! or Yough!’ or 
however it would be spelled. He 
missed and the settler shot the 
Indian and said, Yough again’ 
and that was how it started and 
just grew. Thanks again. 


My Aunt Sophia Savage, of 
Sang Run, and Isaac Abernathy 
purchased the first marriage 
license to be sold in the county 
after Garrett became a county. 
Thank you for the research on 
Kendall, Md. — Mrs. J. P. 
Seales, 105 Hillside Ave., Al- 
bany, Ga. 31705. 


= 


Dear Mrs. Calderwood: 


Enclosed is my check for dues 
to the Historical Society plus 


my $1 additional for the Glade 
Star. I enjoy the paper very 
much. — Lucretia C. Boucher, 
101 Washington St., 
land, Md. 21502. 


Cumber- 





Garrett County 
Telephone Co. 


An interesting record of per- 
sons and telephone service in 
Garrett County is contained in 
the “new” directory printed by 
the Sincell Printing Company 
in 1911 for the Garrett County 
Telephone Company whose 
main office was located at 
Hoyes, Maryland. The booklet 
was recently given to the Gar- 
rett County Museum by Mr. 
George Littman. 

The directory listed as offi- 
cers and directors of the com- 
pany: W. A. Smith, President 
and General Manager, Hoyes; 
D. S. Custer, Vice President, 
Friendsville; C. V. Guard, Sec- 
retary, Friendsville; J. Arthur 
DeWitt, Treasurer, Hoyes, and 
also serving as directors were 
Joseph H. McCrobie, Oakland; 
M. Mattingly, Hoyes; Wm. Mil- 
ler, Accident, and J. M. Durst, 
New Germany, Md. 


The company lines served 
958 subscribers over a wide ter- 
ritory from its central office in 
Hoyes. Connections were made 
with the Western Maryland 
Telephone Company giving di- 
rect communication with Cum- 
berland, Frostburg, Mt. Savage, 
Lonaconing, Westernport, Pied- 
mont and all other stations on 


WMTC lines. The Somerset 
County Telephone Company 
provided Garrett subscribers 


(To be continued) 
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Dr. Harry I. Stegmaier Is Guest Speaker 
At Annual Society Dinner Meeting 


By Paul T. Calderwood 

The annual dinner and busi- 
ness meeting was held at 
Friendsville, in the Community 
Room of the Friendsville Fire 
Department, on Thursday, June 
28th. The last Society dinner 
held in that area was in 1965, at 
the Friendsville School Cafe- 
teria. At that time, Mrs. Robert 
J. Ruckert was president. The 
speaker for that occasion was 
the Honorable William  E. 
Walsh. Attendance at that time 
was approximately 100. This, 
contrasted with this year’s at- 
tendance of 200, indicates how 
much your Society has grown 
during the past eight years. 
Mention is not made of this fact 


‘to engender complacency, but to 


emphasize what has been ac- 
complished by hard work and to 
encourage continued effort to 
make the Society bigger and 
better. 

The meeting was called to or- 
der at 6:30 p. m. by the Toast- 
master, Judge Lewis R. Jones, 
with the introduction of the 
Rev. Frederick Illick, pastor of 
the Zion Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Accident, who gave 
the invocation. The pledge of 
allegiance to the Flag followed, 
led by Judge Jones. 





The Ladies’ Auxiliary of the 
Fire Department under the 
leadership of Mrs. Clyde A. 
Van Sickle served a delicious 
roast beef dinner. The meal was 
quickly and efficiently served, 
which igs greatly appreciated 
since the meeting tends to be 
rather long. The ladies were 
recognized by the group for a 
job well done. 

I should like to take this op- 
portunity to congratulate 
Friendsville and their fire de- 
partment upon having provided 
a fine community room, with 
facilities for handling an af- 
fair such as this. On June 4, 
1973, the Fire Department’s 
Auxiliary received an award for 
the second best appearing Fire 
Prevention Tray during a com- 
petition in connection with the 
Allegany-Garrett Firemen’s As- 
sociation convention at Oakland. 

Following dinner, the Toast- 
master introduced the presi- 
dents of two adjoining county 
historical societies, Mr. R. 
Doyne Halbritter, of Preston 
County, W. Va. and President 
and Mrs. Howard R. Moore, Jr., 
of Allegany County. Also in- 
troduced were attending VIPs, 
Delegate and Mrs. DeCorsey 
Bolden and Commissioner and 
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Mrs. Bernard M. Guy. Also men- 
tioned was the attendance of 
our youngest member, 10-year- 
old Mason Proudfoot. 

Judge Jones called attention 
to a large map on display which 
had been prepared by Robert 
J. Ruckert. On this map Bob 
shows the route of Braddock’s 
Road though this area. He has 
done much work on this project 
and is to be congratulated for 
what he has accomplished. 
There are some places where he 
needs information concerning 
the Road’s location, and _ in- 
vites anyone who can help him 
to please get in touch. 

Entertainment consisted of 
the performance of two young 
ladies from Northern High 
School who had participated in 
that school’s presentation of the 
musical “Fiddler on the Roof”. 
Miss Nancy Frazee gave a selec- 
tion on the piano, while Miss 
Nancy Shoemaker presented’ a 
vocal selection, accompanied by 
Miss Frazee. Our thanks to 
these fine young people. 

The meeting was returned to 
President B. O. Aiken to con- 
duct the business meeting, 
which included election of of- 
ficers. He called upon Mrs. 
Vernie R. Smouse, member of 
the nominating committee, to 
present the slate of officers to 
be elected. These names of of- 
ficers, as presented, were duly 
elected and included that of Mr. 
Thomas B. Butscher, as the new 
president. (Complete roster of 
officers and directors appears in 
this issue.) 

In his acceptance remarks Mr. 
Butscher said he was flattered 
by this opportunity to serve the 
Society, and pledged himself 
to work hard to further its in- 
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terests. He called attention to 
the fact that the national Bi- 
centennial is only three years 
away and that the Society 
should be ready to help in any 
way it can. 

Mr. Aiken continued by thank- 
ing all who had helped during 
his administration, and in- 
formed Mr. Butscher that he is 
inheriting a loyal and willing 
group with whom to work. 

At this time the Treasurer’s 
report was given by Mrs. Carl 
M. Cathell. Details of that re- 
port appear elsewhere in this 
issue. 

The Toastmaster resumed and 
asked for a standing ovation to 
honor Mr. Aiken for his untiring 
efforts during his term, com- 
plicated by the many activities 
of the Centennial year. The 
flowers from the head table 
were presented to Mrs. Aiken. 

Judge Jones reminded Mr. 
Butscher that the call letters of 
his radio station - WMSG - 
would now stand for “Working 
More for the Historical Society 
of Garrett County.” 

The speaker for the evening, 
Dr. Harry I. Stegmaier, Jr., 
was introduced by Judge Jones. 
From that introduction we 
learned that Dr. Stegmaier is a 
Professor of History at Frost- 
burg State College. He received 
his Ph.D in History from the 
University of Michigan at Ann 
Arbor. His major was United 
States History since 1865, with 
minor field in United States 
history from 1763 to 1865. 

In his presentation, “Short 
Line Railroads of Garrett Coun- 
ty. Past and Present,’ Mr. 
Stegmaier painted a very vivid 
picture of what it was like be- 

(Continued on Page 433) 
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Thomas Butscher Is New President 





Mr. Butscher 


Thoma; B. Butscher, newly 
elected president of the Society, 
has been a Garrett countian for 
the past ten years since coming 
to Oakland in 1963 from Berke- 
ley Springs, W. Va. Mr. Butsch- 
er organized the Oakland Radio 
Station Corporation that year 
and built the WMSG Radio 
studios and station offices on 
Herrington Manor road. The 
corporation includes his _ part- 
‘ners, Gary Daniels and Ken 
Robertson, with several local 
stockholders participating. The 
partners had built WCST Radio 
station in Berkeley Springs and 
operated it from 1958 to 1963. 


President Butscher is married 
to the former Miss Brenda 
Joyce Lynch, of Needmore, Pa., 
and they have two children, 
James Arthur, age 4, and two- 
year old daughter, Lisa Jo. Mrs. 
Butscher is active in the State 
and Garrett County Republi- 
can clubs. The Butschers are 
members of St. Paul’s United 





Methodist Church in Oakland. 


A native of Parkersburg, W. 
Va., Mr. Butscher is a graduate 
of Staunton Military Academy, 
the National Academy of Broad- 
casting, and an alumnus of Mar- 
ietta College, Class of 751. 


In addition to a very busy 
schedule as manager and broad- 
caster for WMSG Radio, the 
new Garrett County Historical 
Society president has found 
time to help organize the Au- 
tumn Glory Festival. He served 
as chairman for this organiza- 
tion during its first four years. 
He also assisted in forming the 
Oakland Merchants Association 
in 1963 and was active in form- 
ing the Mt. Top Slow Pitch 
Softball League in 1968. He en- 
joys being an active player in 
this sports group. 

—____+__—_—0 


Delegate Bolden Gives 
College Special Copy 
Of Governors Book 


The Honorable Delegate De- 
Corsey E. Bolden presented a 
special copy of a book, “The 
Governors of Maryland 1777 - 
1970,” to Garrett Community 
College. This publication from 
the Hall of Records Commis- 
sion, State of Maryland, is a gift 
from the Honorable Delegate 
DeCorsey E. Bolden and con- 
tains dedicatory signatures from 
all of the former governors of 
Maryland still living. The dedi- 
cations in the book are those of 
Theodore R. McKeldin, J. Mil- 
lard Tawes,| Governor Marvin 
Mandel and Vice President 
Spiro T. Agnew. 
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President's Message . . . 
By Tom Butscher 

If you attended the dinner at 
which I was installed as Presi- 
dent of the Garrett County His- 
torical Society, you heard me 
say that I was flattered by the 
nominating committee’s choice, 
but I seriously questioned its 
wisdom. I want you to know 
that I was not being facetious 
for I know there are many other 
members more capable than I 
and more deserving of the hon- 
or. To compound my dilemma, I 
am asked to follow the term of 
B. O. Aiken, who has been an 
outstanding leader. This _ is 
somewhat like, in vaudeville 
terms, putting the dogs on after 
the star performer. 

In all seriousness, I feel that 
with the help of the other of- 
ficers and the board, we will 
manage. I certainly hope so, be- 
cause We are entering a very im- 
portant time for this historical 
society and indeed all the coun- 
try ... the bicentennial cele- 
bration in 1976. Ags you may 
know, plans for the celebration 
are now being made... Mary- 
land has already appointed The 
Honorable Louise Gore Chair- 
man for the Bicentennial, and 
an effort is being made to docu- 
ment all places of Revolution- 
ary importance in the state in 
order to provide a_ historical 
tour. 

Nobody has to tell you that as 
We approach our two hundredth 
birthday, many wonder if there 
will be a nation to celebrate. 
These are truly troubled times. 
But in times of doubt .. . times 
of instability ... times of uncer- 
tainty, I think it wise to reflect 
on the words of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, who, in 1782 wrote, “His- 
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the Casselman river which was 


tory, by apprising (men) of the 


past, will enable them to judge 
of the future; it will avail them 
of the experience of other times 
and other nations.” Perhaps we 
of the Garrett County Histor- 
ical Society can find solace and 
comfort in our future as we re- 
flect and contemplate the past 
heritage of our county in prep- 
aration for the year 1976. 

I would say one more thing in 
this initial message. It has al- 
ways been my thought that the 
president of any organization 
should council with his group, 
pro and con, on practicability, 
advisability, and _ feasibility; 
then use his judgment in mak- 
ing the best decisions for the 
broad prospective of the organ- 
ization. I think my job of being 
President of the Garrett County 
Historical Society will be made 
easier because I will be working 
with such capable officers and 
board. 

O 


Souvenir Editions 


Are Now Available 


Centennial Souvenir Editions 
of the 1972 Glades Star are now 
‘available at three dollars per 
copy. The attractive booklet rep- 
resents the interest and plan- 
ning of Editor Paul Calderwood 
and brings this gift edition 
bound in quality gloss paper 
cover. The front bears the im- 
print of the Centennial Seal in 
blue as designed by Mr. Aza 
Stanton. The back of the cover 
carries a picture of the old Na- 
tional Road at Grantsville and 
the historic Casselman bridge. 
On the inside of the back cover 
is another rare photograph of 
the stone arch structure across 





taken in early 1900. These photo- 
graphs were made _ available 
from the collection of Mr. D. W. 
Hershberger, of Grantsville, 
Maryland. Requests for this 
booklet can be filled if accom- 
panied with a remittance of $3 
to Mr. Calderwood at P. O. Box 
3026, Deer Park, Md. 21550 


O 
Dr. Stegmaier Guest Speaker— 
(Continued from Page 430) 


fore there were automobiles, 
trucks and good roads. He felt 
that the County’s development 
depended upon these small rail- 
roads, since they were the only 
means of getting the natural re- 
sources of timber and coal to 
the world markets. 

There were six major short 
line roads, the Chaffee to Vin- 
dex, Savage River, Skipnish, 
Preston, Casselman River and 
the Oakland and Confluence. 
The full text of Dr. Stegmaier’s 
remarks regarding these rail- 
roads will be published in this 
and following issues of The 
Star. He closed by answering 
questions from the floor. 

For those who had not pur- 
chased Centennial souvenirs 
during the Centennial year, an 
opportunity to do so was avail- 
able at q table manned by Mrs. 
Charles F. Strauss and Mr. Ran- 
dall R. Kahl. Items offered for 
sale included three types of 
glasses, plates, mugs, paper 
weights, buttons, Glades Star 
Centennial issues (bound and 
separate) and Oakland Centen- 
nial histories. All of these items 
are still available and may be 
purchased at the Museum, or by 
writing Mrs. Paul T. Calder- 
wood, P. O. Box 3026 Deer Park, 
Md. 21550. 
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Also for the convenience of 
members and guests, a_ table 
manned by Mrs. Randall R. 
Kahl and Mrs. Paul T. Calder- 
wood, accepted dues payments 
and applications for member- 
ship. There were three new 
memberships and many mem- 
bers paid their annual dues. To 
all those paying dues our 
thanks, as this saves the Society 
postage on the mailing of dues 
notices and membership cards. 

The Society owes a vote of 
thanks to everyone who helped 
to make this affair a success. 
Things don’t just happen; they 
take “doing.” 

A very appropriate benedic- 
tion was given by Reverend 
Tllick, in which he used an ex- 
cerpt from the old hymn, “Life’s 
Railway to Heaven,” written by 
M. E. Abbey and dedicated to 
railroad men which was copy- 
righted in 1891: “Keep your 
hand upon the throttle, And 
your eye upon the rail. (Chorus) 
“Blessed Saviour, Thou wilt 
guide us, Till we reach that 
blissful shore; Where the angels 
wait to join us, In Thy praise 
forevermore.” 


Penta An 
Old Friend 


By Robert B. Garrett 


In the death of Ross Compton 
Durst on March 1, 1973 the Gar- 
rett County Historical Society 
lost one of its founders and a 
highly esteemed Contributing 
Editor of THE GLADES STAR. 

Born at New Germany in Gar- 
rett County on February 10, 1889, 
Ross was the son of James Mad- 
ison and Nancy Daniels Durst. 
Ambitious and intelligent, he 


took advantage of all available 
opportunities for learning, and 
it was while he was attending 
a month’s Normal School at 
Oakland in the spring of 1909 
that the writer met him and a 
friendship ensued that wag to 
end only with the death of the 
latter, some 64 years later. The 
writer, it must be admitted, in 
common with a number of other 
youngsters had little business 
in Normal School. where Ross 
Durst and “Josh” Breuninger, 
both young teachers, made good 
use of their time, as did those 
who had been instructing for 
years. “Josh” is now Rev. 
Joshua Breuninger, retired 
Lutheran minister of Detroit. 


Ross as a very young man 
acted as repairman for the old 
Garrett County Telephone Com- 
pany, of which his father was 
President. With a few tools Ross 
covered a good deal of Gar- 
rett County, keeping the lines 
and the oJd hand-cranked tele- 
phones in working order. From 
teaching school in Garrett Coun- 
ty he went to Ohio Northern 
University, where he graduated 
in 1915 with a degree in civil 
engineering. From 1917 until 
1943 he was professor of civil 
engineering at the University of 
Akron. After leaving the Uni- 
versity he served as a first lieu- 
tenant in the Army Air Corps in 
World War II from 1943 until 
1945, and from 1945 to 1951 he 
was supervisor of special reha- 
bilitation with the Veterans Ad- 
ministration in Cleveland. 


He was a member of many 
historical and professional so- 


cieties and did much writing on 
historical subjects. He and the 
late Dennis Rasche collaborated 
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in searching out the records and 
burial places of the soldiers 
from Garrett County who served 
in the Civil War, and the results 
of their arduous labors ap- 
peared in g special Civil War 
Centennial Issue of THE 
GLADES STAR for June, 1961. 
The great majority of these 
men served in the Union army, 
but some enlisted in the Con- 
federate ranks, and Several ac- 
tually managed to serve, at dif- 
ferent times, of course. in both 
armies. 


Another interest was the ca- 
reer of the unfortunate Gover- 
nor Frank Thomas of Maryland 
who lived alone, except for an 
old servant, in his home in the 
New Germany area, following 
the expiration of his term as 
Governor in 1843. Ross used to 
relate that one evening, when 
he was a boy, he was attracted 
to the scene when the house 
burned to the ground, possibly 
as the result of arson. Ross 
wrote many articles concerning 
the Governor and his idiosyn- 
crasies and these were pub- 
lished from time to time in 
THE GLADES STAR. 

Surviving are two daughters, 
a son and a number of grand- 
children and_ great-grandchil- 
dren. Mrs. Durst, the former 
Hilda Keyes, died in 1941. An 
ancestor was Ross Compton, 
who as a youth served as a mes- 
senger for General Washington 
during the Revolution, and who 
is buried in the Grantsville 
cemetery. Ross Compton Durst 
was buried at Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio, where he had made his 


home since 1919. Good bye, old 
friend, and may your soul rest 
in peace! 








Short - Line RR’s 
of Garrett County 


Dr. Harry I. Stegmaier, Jr. 


The following are excerpts 
from the presentation of Dr. 
Stegmaier before the annual 
Society banquet and _ business 
meeting, held June 28, 1973. 
Some editing has been done, 
which the editors hope has not 
in any way changed the speak- 
er‘s meaning. 

I shall first talk about rail- 
roads radiating from the West- 
ern Maryland; then about rail- 
roads radiating from the Bal- 
timore and Ohio, and, lastly, 
about railroads which filtered 
into this County from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Starting up the Western 
Maryland, this section of the 
road runs through Luke, West 
Virginia Central Junction, Shaw, 
Blaine, etc. This division is the 
old West Virginia Central, 
which was acquired by the West- 
ern Maryland in 1906. There 
were two short lines radiating 
from this line which I shall dis- 
cuss. 


The first will be the Chaffee 
Railroad, which was built in 
1904. Chaffee lies between Shaw 
and Blaine and is a hard place 
to get to. I was there last year, 
but nothing remains today. The 
original Chaffee Railroad, ex- 
tending to mines at Vindex, 
was an odd-ball 42” -gauge, 
which was the same as the cars 
which were used in the mines. 
These cars were handled by 
geared locomotives, mostly 
Shays. Another unusual feature 
was a flimsy wooden bridge 
over the Potomac at Chaffee 
which was not _ sufficiently 
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strong to support the locomo- 
tives. As a result, the carg were 
moved across by _ gravity, 
dumped in cars on the main 
line, and returned by gravity on 
another level of the bridge. This 
bridge was destroyed by a flood 
and replaced by a steel one. At 
that time the railroad was 
changed to standard gauge (4 ft. 
8-12 in.) and connected directly 
to the Western Maryland. 


This railroad provided pas- 
senger service to Vindex until 
the 1930s, advertising in the of- 
ficial railroad guide as meeting 
all passenger connections at 
Chaffee. Such service was pro- 
vided by hooking a combination 
passenger and baggage car onto 
the coal trains. This passenger 
service ended in the 1930s when 
a coupling was pulled out of 
the combination car and the 
Company did not elect to repair 
it. At Vindex there was a two- 
stall locomotive shed, where re- 
pairs were made. At one time 
the railroad owned four or five 
locomotives. 


The Chaffee Railroad was 
sold to the Western Maryland 
during the 1930s, after which 
it was known as the Chaffee- 
Vindex Branch of the Western 
Maryland. In 1945 they bought 
the last Shay locomotive pro- 
duced in the United States. A 
Shay engine was essential for 
climbing the steep grade to Vin- 
dex. This was a huge locomo- 
tive for a Shay, weighing 160 
tons. It was built by the Lima 
Locomotive Works. The locomo- 
tive was used only about five 
years, since the Vindex mine 
was closed and most of the 
trackage was removed. Only a 
couple of miles on the Chaffee 
end remained. 





This notable locomotive is 
preserved in the Baltimore and 
Ohio Transportation Museum in 
Baltimore. The two miles of 
trackage on the Chaffee end 
Was used until about 1968. The 
rails are still in place, the West- 
ern Maryland apparently believ- 
ing that there remains coal 
which will come out sometime. 

The Freeport Lumber Com- 
pany operated a logging railroad 
out of Vindex for a short time. 

We shall continue up the 
Western Maryland to Potomac 
Manor, which is between Blaine 
and Harrison. From this point a 
narrow-gauge logging railroad 
crossed the river and ran up the 
river to a logging operation. 
Anyone knowing the name of 
this road, please let me know. 

(Editor’s note: Mr. Jesse 
Walker, of Shallmar, who has 
lived most of his life in the 
area, volunteered the following 
comments on two points of the 
foregoing. The original Chaffee 
Railroad is believed to have 
been built on the right of way 
of a narrow-gage logging road. 
Mr. Walker remembers the log- 
ging road which crossed the 
river at Potomac Manor. This 
ran to a logging operation in 
the Wolf Den Run area and 
brought the logs to a sawmill 
close to Potomac Manor. He 
does not remember that this op- 
eration had a name, other than 
having been presided over by 
a Mr. Dill. The mill area was 
known as Dill.) 


Most of the railroads radiat- 
ing from the Western Maryland 
ran into West Virginia. The first 
two mentioned are the only 
ones I could find going into 
Garrett County. 

(To be continued) 
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First College 


Commencement 


At the first college commence- 
ment to be presented in Gar- 
rett county for graduates of 
Garrett Community College, 
McHenry, Maryland, on Sat- 
urday, May 19, 1973,°11:00 a: m: 
in the college auditorium, the 
following program marked this 
historic event: Presiding - Dr. 
Luther G. Shaw, President. Pro- 
cessional “Pomp and Circum- 
stance,” Edward Elgar. F. Mar- 
cella Kerins, organist. Marshal - 
C. Dennis Fearnow. Assistant 
Marshals Raymond O. Alexan- 
der, O. Randall Harman, Dr. 
Lillian R. Mitchell. Flag Bear- 
ers - Linka K. Holland, Robert 
“W. Michael. Order of March:- 
Flag Bearers, Marshal, College 
Choir, Assistant Marshal, Grad- 
uates, Assistant Marshal, Facul- 
ty, Assistant Marshal, Platform 
Party. Invocation - The Rev- 
erend John A. Grant, Adjunct 
Professor of Philosophy and Re- 
ligion. National Anthem. Flag 
Salute. Introduction of Honored 
Guests - Dr. Shaw. The Class 
Farewell) Julie Ann _ Ashby, 
Class President. Choral Selec- 
tion: “We’ve Only Just Begun,” 
Williams-Nichols - William F. 
Robinson, Assistant Professor 





of Music, Director. Commence- 
ment Address - Dr. Nelson P. 
Guild, President, Frostburg 
State College. Conferring of De- 
grees - Mrs. Diane S. Thayer, 
Chairman, Garrett Community 
College Board of Trustees. 
Charge to the Graduates - Dr. 


Luther G. Shaw, President. 
Benediction - The Rev. John A. 
Grant. Recessional “Grand 
March from ‘Aida’”, Gui- 
seppi Verdi. ..F. Marcella 
Kerins. 


Listed in the program for the 
Graduates Class of 1973, Asso- 
ciate in Arts Degree, were for 
Arts and Science Major: Wil- 
lard Ann Elliott, Oakland; Kris- 
ten Von Friend, McHenry; 
**Thomas Elmer Hauser. Oak- 
land; **Charity E. Hinebaugh, 
Cakland; Willetti Lambert Ma- 
teer, Oakland; Doris Lorene 
Opel, Accident; *Leona Gene- 
vive Pike, Oakland; **Stephen 
M. Russell, Jr., McHenry; Con- 
nie Rae Williams, Oakland; 
and Marshall T. Wilt, Swanton. 
“With Honors. **With High 
Honors, 

General Studies Major: Don- 
ald James Mitchell, Oakland; 
Secretarial Science Major: Mar- 
tha Sue Knotts, Crellin; To Re- 
ceive Degree, Summer, 1973: 
Arts and Science Major: Mi- 
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Dr. Nelson P. Guild, on left, President of Frostburg State College, 
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was welcomed by Dr. Luther G. Shaw to address the first graduates. 


chael L. Friend, Oakland; Kent 
David Kamineck, McHenry; 
Paula J. Railey, McHenry; Gen- 
eral Studies Major: Leslie Ellen 
Hinebaugh, Oakland, and _ for 
Secretarial Science Major: 
Julie Ann Ashby, Crellin. 
Class of 1973 officers were: 
President, Julie Ann Ashby; 
Vice-President, Leshe Ellen 
Hinebaugh; and Secretary- 
Treasurer, Martha Sue Knotts. 
Garrett Community College 
was officially organized in 1966, 
a culmination of the efforts of 
many public-spirited citizens 
who had worked for years to 
make the dream of a college in 
Garrett County a reality. In 
1968 the Garrett Community 
College Board of Trustees ac- 
quired a site in McHenry and 
appointed an architect to devel- 
op building plans. Bids for con- 
struction were received in Au- 
gust, 1969, and construction of 
the campus began shortly there- 
after. The first president (Dr. 
Luther G. Shaw) was appointed 
in August, 1970, with his duties 





beginning in September, 1970. 
The first classes of the college 
were offered at the new campus 
in September, 1971. Students are 
able to fulfill their educational 
needs from a curriculum which 
includes a variety of Associate 
Degree Transfer Programs, As- 
sociate Degree Career-Occupa- 
tional Programs, and Commu- 
nity Service Programs. The first 
graduating class of the college 
is honored in today’s ceremony. 
(From the text of the first com- 
mencement program). 

The seal of Garrett Commu- 
nity College, which is repro- 
duced in this issue in black-and- 
white, is described by the col- 
lege administration as designed 
by Mr. Aza Stanton. “In its full 
color representation of green 
white, and blue, the green is 
representative of the verdant 
area, the white represents the 
snow of the winter months, and 
the blue is representative of the 
azure skies and Deep Creek 
Lake which the college over- 
looks. The three mountain peaks 
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Willard Ann Elliott, Oakland, the first graduate, received her diploma 
from Mrs. Diane Thayer, Chairman Board of Trustees, while President 
Shaw, left, smiled approval. 


symbolize the three chief ob- 
jectives of the college: service 
to the COMMUNITY; develop- 
ment of SELF - the individual; 


AND PREPARATION.” The 
logo for the college was 
also designed by Mr. Stan- 
ton. 


The original bcard of trustees 
for Garrett Community College 
consisted of: Mrs. Diane S. 
Thayer. Chairman; Robert F. 
Diehl. Vice-Chairman, and Dr. 
H. Robert Gibson, William M. 
Goldsborough, Herberts Jy Har- 
man and Dr. William H. Buser. 

The 1973 program also identi- 
fied the first coliege administra- 
tion body with: Luther G. Shaw, 


President; Jan W. Janssen, 
Dean of Students; Ethel S. 
Thayer, Director of Business 


Services; Stewart P. Jackson, 
Librarian-Director of Commu- 
nity Services; George R. Dailey, 
Registrar; Raymond M. Alex- 
ander, Counselor, and, Robert T. 
Schweitzer, Administrative As- 
sistant. 

The first commencement au- 





dience also read from their 
programs that the Garrett Coun- 
ty government officials con- 
sisted of Board of Commission- 
ers: Mr. D. Earl Opel, Chairman; 
Mr. Bernard M. Guy and Mr. 
Wayne B. Hamilton; and the 
county Legislators serving were 
Goodloe Byron - U. S. Congres- 
Sional (Md. 6th Dist.); William 
A. Wilson - State Senator (Dist- 
1C); and, DeCorsey Bolden - 
Delegate to the Maryland House 
of Delegates. 


Charge To The 
GCC Graduates 


By Dr. Luther G. Shaw 


Ladies and gentlemen and 
the Class of 1973, you may re- 
call that when you entered here, 
I said that we would have to be 
ploneers together—that we 
could not predict exactly what 
your college experience would 
be. I am sure that you would 
agree that that prediction did 
come true. 
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At our dedication in October 
of 1971, when we had just begun 
operation, our theme, so to 
speak, was the title of a popu- 
lar song “The Impossible 
Dream.” For many who had 
worked so hard and through so 
many difficulties - and we are 
honored to have many of them 
here today - having a college 
begin operation in Garrett 
County was indeed an impossi- 
ble dream come true. 


But we must ask, “How good 
was that dream come true?” 
Was it really worthwhile for 
those of you who represent its 
fulfillment? What has happened 
to you as a result of being here? 

During the two years you 
have been students here, the 
most popular book nationally 
has been one entitled JONA- 
THAN LIVINGSTON SEA- 
GULL (by Richard Bach). This 
book has meant many things to 
its millions of readers, ranging 
from a mildly pleasant chil- 
dren’s story to an allegorical 
treatment of the New Testament 
story. 


As the story unfolds, one sea- 
gull breaks away from the con- 
ventional flying activities of the 
flock and attains new accom- 
plishments, eventually to fly 
from the reaches of earth to 
heights beyond where he be- 
comes one of an exclusive small 
group of gulls taught by the 
Great Elder. Later, he returns 
to his flock on earth where he 
is met with both awe and re- 
sistance as he attempts to teach 
his newly acquired accomplish- 
ments to other gulls. Eventually, 
some of his fellow gulls such as 
Fietcher Terrance, Lowell, 
Charles-Roland, Judy Lee and 
Kirk Maynard begin to listen to 





Jonathan’s teachings and learn 
to fly as he teaches them. 

When Kirk Maynard, with a 
crippled wing, accomplishes his 
flight as Jonathan has _ pre- 
suaded him he is indeed free 
to fly, the flock is awakened by 
Kirk Maynard’s joyous cry, “I 
can fly! Listen! I can fly!” 

The following morning there 
are nearly ag thousand birds 
standing outside the small circle 
of Jonathan’s students as he 
spoke of very simple things— 
that it is right for a gull to fly, 
that freedom is the very nature 
of his being. 

But from the flock outside 
comes a question, “How do you 
expect us to fly as you fly? You 
are special and gifted and di- 
vine, above other birds.” 

Jonathan replies: “Look at 
Fletcher! Lowell! Charles-Ro- 
land! Judy Lee! Are they also 
special and gifted and divine? 
No more than you are. No more 
than I am. The only difference- 
the very only one - is that they 
have begun to understand what 
they really are and have begun 
to practice it.” 

Class of 1973, if you have be- 
gun to understand what you 
really are, and have begun to 
practice it then our dream has 
been accomplished. We hope it 
is so and that you will continue 
this search and to continue to 
practice it. You leave with our 
thanks for your pioneering ef- 
forts and our best wishes for 
your future success. 

*All references to the book 
JONATHAN LIVINGSTON SEA- 
GULL by Richard Bach, copy- 
right 1970, and published by The 
Macmillan Publishing Co., New 
York, are included in this issue 
of The Glades Star by written 


permission of the publisher of 
the book. —Editor. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
GARRETT COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


June 29, 1972 to June 28, 1973 


Balance in Checking Account, June 29, 1972 . 
RECEIPTS 

Memberships and Glades Stars ................ $2,197.56 
R. L. Davis, Clerk - Civil Marriage Fees ...... 830.00 
Arzella Parsons, Treas. - Marriage License Fees 267.60 
DID Velom indie Van VLCIND CLS mere ca itaniae cals on 662.75 
Dinners Paid by Members for Dr. Fowler ...... 222.50 
Sale of Centennial Histories and Booklets .... 131.10 
Donations at Museum and $50.00 Donated 

DRI To me lal LOLs LON einai sereee eee oe 67.41 
Crcéa re Lelenhones@os="Refund 2.0.4 52 6.28 
Sale of Plates, Glasses, and Badges ............ Uig2o 
BovomacerdisOnacOn-@DOnation a. sets... one oe 10.00 
Knights of Columbus, Council 1771 - Donation .. 20.00 
Youghiogheny Glades Chapter DAR - 

ingiviemory7or Mrs Wamberton s -... 5... 10.00 

COLL EA jae pate eee was ER. o.oo Sie oo aha $ 5,197.45 


DISBURSEMENTS 
Grantsville Fire Department, Ladies’ Aux. - 


2DAIBDINNETSE Peis nee VERE cle ss ck meee $ 698.50 
Monongahela Power Co. - Electric Bills ........ 136.33 
Proudfoot’s Oakland Pharmacy - Glasses ...... 340.74 
H. Weber & Sons - Centerpiece for Dinner ....; 13.00 
First National Bank of Oakland - 

Interest and Payment on Mortgage ........ 1,200.00 
Merle E. Hess - 1,000 Centennial Badges ........ 150.54 
Mayor & Town Council - Licenses for Booth 

DOU oaees LUT an | OL Veen ts ne er ene Pee 10.00 
Camp Hickory Fund - Dinners for Dr. Fowler .. 232.50 
Gonder Insurance Agency - Boiler, 

Multi-Peril and, Fine Arts’ Ins. .3....5..... 236.00 
Healthland =772) Centennial Cups 1.0. fea... 36.00 


Garrett Co. Agricultural Fair - One-Half 
Quantity Placemats and Cleaning 


Groundsmaela, WacOhmelralns oss ee. n ee: 900.00 

_ A. D. Naylor & Co. - Open Sewer Line ........ 34.00 

Appalachian Shon - Mat Board & Paint ........ 6.02 
Harold’s TV & Appliance - 

@assettemblayer-ReECOLrder gee a. siccet-0 carne ote 45.65 
(SOD VETS ian) [LIC Caeeanen fe PA Meal 5, Sees sales cco ke 2.00 
Ghare cat GCheECKDOOK Sra. marta fees. ca 6.16 
The Republican - Glades Stars, 

GUCS Me CiNtine OLCwe ee re ee... ote, sis cdl Sones 2,400.59 
C. & P. Telephone Co. - Phone at Museum .... 82.53 
Columbian Gas Ole Varvland ina ...006s. scene ss 419.45 
Mayor & Town Council - Water Bills .......... 26.44 
Stamps, Postage, Name Stencils, ete. .......... 185.00 
SDP LICS ALO GalVELISEU Mlawer feb shee iets da: cists oe Ook vue ote 30.64 
Anne Walthall - 

Change for Museum & Cleaning Museum .. 19.80 
Mary Kimble - Cleaning and Work at 

Museum During Autumn Glory ........... 39.20 

CMTS by oa slo ee Sy a $ 6,901.09 


Balance in Checking Account, June 28, 1973 .. 
(Report Completed on Page 442) 


$ 4,154.81 


$ 2,451.17 
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OTHER FUNDS ON DEPOSIT: 


Garrett National Bank, Savings Account ...... $ ©. 89.00 
First National Bank, Savings Account ........ OH OaLG 
First National Bank, Savings Account, 
Museum FUndi eee nei) laets cee 895.14 2,357.27 
TOLTALTARKUNDSsSONSDERPOSEL 2.400. ee $ 4,808.44 


Respectfully submitted, 
DOROTHY B. CATHELL, Treasurer 








Museum Popular | ors work in early days. 
é | eae | Mrs. Lewis Jones, curator, is 
With Many Visitors delighted with the new acquisi- 
tions in the museum. She gives 
Lays ae eeee ceason the following list of items: The 
are wees at inet ae meete McCarty letters concerning the 


f i ; - 
Garrett County Historical Mu- CuEEDE were MEATS MU IANS 
; dist Episcopal Church, Oakland; 

seum I have found it a place of 


“eee 3 record by the Rev. Davis of St. 
continuing interest to more than : : . 
Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Sun- 
one thousand persons and both ; 
day School; Early Methodists in 
young and old have come to en- : 
joy the cultural offerings in this Oakland; Copy ~ of | sermon 
JON oa ra preached at this church (12-3- 
historical facility on Center 4 
; 68) in remembrance of the Mc- 
Street in Oakland. : 
Carty family; an example of 


The museum opened for reg- rare ruby glassgrape pattern; 5 
ular scheduled hours for the teaspoons - fiddle pattern; a 
public on June 18 and closed on History of the Paugh family; 
August 31 with 25 visitors com- History of the Callis family; His- 
ing on the first day. Visitors | tory of the Nathan P. Goff fam- 
signed the register to give us ily and a fireplace waffle iron. 


valuable information on their 
places of residence and com- 
mented often on how interesting 
the exhibits were and remarked 
on the excellent arrangements 
of the displays and_ the 
cleanliness of the _ attractive 
and well-lighted museum in- 
terior. We found the chil- 
dren paying close. attention 


Centennial year items por- 
traying the founding of Garrett 
County in 1872 have sold quite 
well this summer and one item 
that has sold exceptionally weli 
has been the Centennial History 
of Oakland written by Mrs. 
Weeks. Thig last is fast becom- 
ing aq collector’s item. 


to the model of a coal mine and The museum Board plans to 
many of them remarked on the meet scon to complete details 
pioneer Kentucky rifle and how on finishing the basement floor 
it jllustrates this example of the area with numerous displays of 
skill and craftsmanship of those local historical artifacts which 
who found such g firearm so will be opened to visitors. And 
vital to their survival in what I may add that I have also 
was then the American wilder- learned a tremendous amount of 


ness. Many adults asked about history dealing with Garrett 
the Jacob’s staff which provided County through my work in the 
a necessary tool to the survey- museum this past summer. 
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Garrett County Telephone Co. 
(Concluded from June) 
connection with Somerset, Mey- 
ersdale, Rockwood, Salisbury, 
Ohiopyle, Pittsburgh and other 
Pa. points. Consol. Tel. Co. 
reached Terra Alta, Kingwood, 
Grafton, Fairmont in W. Va. 
Eglon Mutual Tel. Co., Mutual 
Telephone Co. (Bittinger), and 
Connecting Tel. Co. system 
linked other Pa. and W. Va. 


towns. Directory gave “Rules 
Governing the Use of Tele- 
phones”: 

“Always keep receivers on 


hook when not in use. Neglect 
of this will result in premature 
exhaustion of batteries. 

“Always take receiver down 
and ascertain if line is in use 
before ringing. 

“When you are called answer 
promptly; the party at the oth- 
er end is waiting. 

“Do not blame operator when 
kept waiting; the delay is be- 
cause the party called does not 
answer. 

“After using the line always 











ring phone once as a Signal to 
Central Office that you are 
through with the line. 

“In calling for central be pa- 
tient — your call will be ans- 
wered in turn. 

“Be brief in your conservation 
with centrals as they have other 
duties to perform. 

“Conservations are limited to 
three minutes. Any one talking 
over that time extra rates will 
be charged. 

“Children not allowed to use 
the phone except for transact- 
ing actual business messages. 

“No immoral language allow- 
ed on any line. 

“No music allowed on any line 
during business hours. 

“Telephones are for the ex- 
clusive use of the parties own- 
ing same. 

“Others using phones must 
pay same rates as are charged 
at Central Stations. This rule 
will be strictly enforced and the 
cost of the message will be 
charged to the owner of the 
phone.” 





ROSTER OF OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS) 


(After 1973 Dinner Meeting) 
Designations following names show status. 


E—with figure of year elected. 
T—with figure of term in years 


EX—with figure of year term expires 


President—Thomas B. Butscher 
Vice President—Randall R. Kahl 
Secretary—Mrs. Jan W. Janssen 


Oo 6: 6) Che: 0: 6: 0 06) (0 -@ (8) 6 16) 0.8) 0 <0 


A Sie Sela cee eee B73 T2 EX 
ON rte ortissey ere ince E72 T2 EX74 


E73 T2 EX%5 


Assistant Secretary—Miss Edith Brock ............ E72 T2 EX74 
Corr. Secretary—Mrs. Paul T. Calderwood ........ Hi2: T2) EX?4 


Treasurer—Mrs. Carl M. Cathell 
Editor—Walter W. Price ....... 
Mg. Editor—Harland C. Bittinger 
eh, | SOROS ae eS Pos ee ea DBR Aiea OD ar 


Curator—Mrs. Lewis R. Jones 


60 ey al & 0. 6s) Bee, @) 8 0) 6) 0 fe) (6 


fe © 6) 6 0. ©) 6) 00 6 0, 50\.¢. 0.6 0 6 ¢! 0 


E72 T2 EX74 
E73 T2 EX75 
oan erent E73 T2 EX75 


Directors 


Mrs. William W. Grant, Sr. ..... 
NiTSmC Narlese lao Cineree ma, 
POlilae beat OLG CTW OO ee. > oe 
POSSOc UME ALKCE i Aten: 
TOUT 20 ULLlO LCM. pear e8 eee fees. 
Ropertas = Garrettiie. .4 cess: 
DWisthersn Deroeiir a. cxd ot ore 
Mrs. Vernie Smouse ............ 
NMYPS COC OALleES eho LVaAUSS- = “ne ot 


OS | 0 Le: le) a) 0) (8.16 6) 8) 9, e) ee 1e (ePeine 


Reape hts wie(euee clare att B72 T3 EX75 
eet ah ete et ss horas waste a E72 T3 EX75 
Hs Veet Oe Se E72 T3 EX75 
MMos be ¢ <asee ns pat E71 T3 EX74 
Jo APSR ree Sao E71 T3 EX74 
“8 eae lente cg E71 T3 EX74 


RerEsES «ct hR ics cies aa E73 T3 EX76 
J ls Sard DERRY Dat Mee ACO Lae E73 T3 EX76 


E73 T3 EX76 
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Marshall G. Brown, Author 
Of Harvey Genealogy 


One of the founders of the 
Society, Mr. Marshall G. Brown, 
of 705 Cottonwood Drive, Sever- 
na Park, Maryland 21146, has 
made a contribution to county 
history in a documented manu- 
script of 440 pages on the Har- 
vey Family. We are publishing 
Mr. Brown’s letter to the editor 
concerning his work, a copy of 
which Mr. Brown has placed in 
the Ruth Enlow Library at Oak- 
land. Associate editor, Robert B. 
Garrett, due to his knowledge of 
county history, will edit the ar- 
ticle, which Mr. Brown submit- 
ted. It is planned for the Decem- 
ber issue of The Glades Star. 


“Dear Mr. Price: 

“Please find enclosed an ar- 
ticle entitled ‘The Harvey Fam- 
ily of Garrett County, Mary- 
land. This article actually is 
an abbreviation of Chapter I 
entitled ‘The Early Harveys’ 
which is one of the thirteen 
chapters of a 440-page typewrit- 
ten manuscript called Geneal- 
ogy of the Harvey Family of 
Garrett County, Maryland. I 
have placed one copy of this 
manuscript with the Ruth Enlow 
Library, Oakland, Maryland, on 
a non-circulating basis. You may 
want to examine it. 

“I believe that this thoroughly 
documented article would be of 
great interest to the Harvey 
family, and also to Garrett 


countians who are interested in 
the history of their county. 

“T would therefore appreciate 
your having the article printed 
in The Glades Star, along with 
the comments following the 
Notes. 

“T am proud of the fact that i 
was one of the founders of the 
Garrett County Historical So- 
ciety (See The Glades Star, 
March 25, 1941, No. 1, page 1) 
and also proud to be a life mem- 
ber of the society. 

“With kindest personal re- 
gards, I am, Sincerely yours, 
Marshall G. Brown.” 


Annual Meeting Set for 
Md. Historical Societies 


The annual general meeting 
of the Association of Maryland 
Historical Societies will be held 
in Baltimore (201 West Monu- 
ment Street) on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 29, 1973, from 9:30 a. m. 
until 3:30" p.m: 


The program promises to be 
of much interest and is chaired 
by Joseph H. Cromwell (Vice- 
President AHSM) with Mrs. 
William R. Wilson, III, Paul T. 
Calderwood and James C. Wil- 
fong serving as advisors. Sub- 
jects for the agenda have been 
planned to include Historic An- 
napolis, The Bicentennial and 
the care and restoration of man- 
uscripts and other documents 
by P. William Filby, Director, 
Maryland Historical Society. 


Glades Star Star 
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May Christmas Bless You! 
PREEEEEELEELEEEREEELERERE, 


SANTA’S MITTENS 





I wonder, will there come a time 
When Santa Claus will get 

Some presents just like other folks? 
I’m sure he hasn’t yet. 

My Mother wracked her brain to think " 
Of something she could make, 

And then she thought of mittens 

And of how much yarn ’twould take. 
She said three skeins would be enough, 
But oh dear, me oh my! 

’Twas only half enough for one; 

She had nine more to buy. 

What puzzles me is how she’d know ° 
what size to make his mittens. 

The one that’s done looks like ’twould hold 
The Cat and all her kittens. 

So maybe Santa will not like 

His mittens after all 

And will leave them for my Dad, 

Because his hands are not so small. 





oe 








—Catherine Nethken. 4 


Mrs. Nethken’s poem expressed the happy spirit of old fashioned 
Christmas. It is one of many poems she compiled for her book 
RETROSPECTION which was published in 1950. She began composing 
poetry around 1939. Born in 1883 at Upper Tract, Pendleton County, 
W. Va., Mrs. Nethken married Bartlett Best Nethken and they lived 
in Oakland for all of their married life. They had two children, Carl and 
Nelle, now Mrs. Robert B. Garrett. Mrs. Nethken’s later years were spent 
in Baltimore with the Garrett family. 
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Theatre Entertainment in Garrett County 


By David W. Gonder 

Theatre entertainment came 
to Garrett County in the 1890's 
at Offutt’s Hall over Offutt’s 
Store, on Second Street in Oak- 
land. This building was on the 
site of the present Rudy’s De- 
partment Store. Dances were 
held here, and occasionally a 
Vaudeville troupe would come 
to town and put on a show. On 
one occasion the hired help from 
the Deer Park Hotel held a 
cake-walk in this Hall, and a 
large number of local citizens 
attended. 

In the _ 1890’s Chautauqua 
started at Mt. Lake Park. It was 
held for a month every summer 
for a number of years, and local 
families would pack a lunch and 
go by hack to spend the day. 
Some days the women would 
cook a huge pot of beans in an 
open kettle to serve those in at- 
tendance. Drinking water was 
available at a pump. Chautauqua 
was held at the Camp Meeting 
Building first and later at the 
new Amphitheatre, which seated 
some 5,000 people. Some of the 
lecturers who came here were 
William Howard Taft, Russell 
Conway, William Jennings Bry- 
an, and Ernest Thompson Seton. 
Sam Jones also appeared on 
one occasion. 

About 1904 John Shartzer 
built the Opera House, and D. 
E. Bolden was the contractor. 
This was a four-story structure, 
located at the corner of Second 
and Green Streets, which was 
also occupied by Hinebaugh’s 
Restaurant until it was torn 
down, and the new Garrett Na- 
tional Bank was built. The Opera 
House occupied the third and 
fourth floors. The second floor 








was used for offices and apart- 
ments and the first by Hine- 
baugh’s Restaurant, a _ barber 
shop and a small store. The 
Opera House opened with a 
showing of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
which was one of many stock 
company shows. Mortimer’s 
Troupe came once a year and 
stayed for a week. They put on 
a different show every night, 
charged 35c admission, and al- 
ways played to a packed house. 
The Opera House was used for 
political meetings, medicine 
shows, vaudeville acts, glass 
blowing demonstrations, lectur- 
ers and home talent plays. In 
the home talent shows Charles 
A. Tower always played the vil- 
lain and Elizabeth Leary was 
usually the leading lady. Some- 
times the children of Oakland 
would put on a show. They were 
coached by Mrs. Nanniene Of- 
futt and Mrs. E. Z. Tower, who 
made crepe paper dresses for 
the girls in the show. There was 
always a large crowd in attend- 
ance, and those who occupied 
the balcony ate roasted peanuts 
and often threw the shells on 
the crowd below. The visiting 
troupes stayed at the Glades 
Hotel which was torn down a 
number of years ago. The Op- 
era House remained in operation 
until 1911 at which time the 
Knights of Pythias erected a 
three-story building on South 
Third Street at the present lo- 
cation of Rolyan’s parking lot. 
This building was constructed 
using timber and other materi- 
als from the recently disman- 
tled Oakland Hotel and housed 
a theatre on the first two floors 
and lodge rooms on the third 
floor. This new theatre was 
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named the Maryland Theatre 
and was used for road shows 
such as “The Cow in the Moon,” 
and “Madam Butterfly,” vaude- 
ville, and other special programs 
in much the same way that the 
Opera House had been used 
previously. It was leased to and 
operated by W. A. Gonder and 
Charles A. Tower until 1922, 
when it was taken over by the 
Spates brothers of Frostburg 
for use as a motion picture 
theatre. 

The first form of motion pic- 
tures in Oakland, however, was 
established about 1902 in the 
George Miller building on Oak 
Street on a site where Ray Teets 
Garage now stands. It was a 
Nickelodeon operated by Bill 
Clark. He operated at this lo- 
cation for a few years and then 
moved to the Arthur Town- 
shend building on Alder Street. 
This was in operation until about 
1910, when S. A. and his wife 
D. C. Nally, parents of Bernard 
Nally, James Nally and Mar- 
garet Coffey, opened the Empire 
Theatre where Englander’s 
Pharmacy now stands. This was 
operated as a Nickelodeon for 
a while, and then it was changed 
to a motion picture theatre. All 
movies were “silent” but ac- 
companied by piano playing. 
The piano was an “upright” and 
was played by Bess Hinebaugh 
and Estelle Rasche Treacy. At 
times Noreen Tygart furnished 
vocal accompaniment and Ver- 
onica Rasche Robertson played 
the saxophone. As there was 
only one projector the patrons 
had to wait, sometimes im- 
patiently, for the next reel to be 
threaded into the machine. The 
machine was operated by a hand 
crank, and some of the early 
operators were Bernard Flaher- 
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ty, Grover Stemple, Bernard 
Nally, and James Nally. One 
night when Grover Stemple was 
operating the projector a reel 
of film caught fire, and he re- 
moved it from the machine, 
carried it outside, burning his 
hands badly. He was running 
the film “Where The North Be- 
gins” when this happened. When 
the Empire opened the admis- 
sion charge was 5c. The movie 
that drew the largest audience 
was “The Sinking of The Ti- 
tanic.’” When “The Ten Com- 
mandments” was run it was the 
second showing in the United 
States. It had been run only in 
Atlantic City before Oakland 
and was shown in New York 
City after the Oakland showing. 
Bernard Nally recalls some of 
the most popular actors and 
actresses of that time were Al- 
kali Ike, comedian; William S. 
Hart; William Dustin Farnum; 
Fatty Arbuckle; Mary Pickford; 
Norma and Constance Talmage. 

In 1917 and again in 1919 Ly- 
man H. Howell brought a movie 
with sound effects to town. 
These sound effects were cre- 
ated by Mr. Howell himself to 
go along with the film and made 
a sensational hit with the town 
people. Many of the films that 
were run at this time were 
brought in by a promoter. Mr. 
Nally recalls that when “Jesse 
James” was showing in town, 
several life-size wax figures of 
the James brothers and other 
members of the cast were dis- 
played in the lobby of the the- 
atre for promotianal purposes. 
“Diamond in the Sky” was run 
at the Empire and took about 
nine hours to show because the 
film broke and had to be re- 
paired so many times. Always 


(Please turn to page 450.) 
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President's Comment .. . 
By Tom Butscher 

I am pleased to report that 
Garrett County is moving 2head 
with the rest of the state in 
planning for the naticn’s Bi- 
Centennial. A Garrett County 
Bi-Centennial Commission has 
formed and is a _ functioning 
body, with Mr. B. O. Aiken 
serving as co-chairman, Mr. Dan 
Hershberger as treasurer, and 
Mrs. Mary Jones as secretary. 

We had six members present 
et the first state meeting in 
Annapolis on October 5. At this 
meeting, we attended seminars 
on the three themes to be used: 
Heritage, Festival, and Hori- 
zons. At a later meeting of our 
county commission, it was de- 
cided that Garrett County would 
concentrate its efforts on Heri- 
tage; our tentative hope being 
to make a walking path of the 
old Braddock Trail and to re- 
store the Simpkins Tavern. 

I’m sure you can appreciate 
the tremendous problems _in- 
volved in this project. As an 
example, we must first secure 
an acceptable agreement with 
owners of property through 
which the trail wanders. In a 
related project, Garrett County 
sent a delegation to a meeting 
with the Tri-County Council for 
Western Maryland. Marking all 
historical sites on Route 40 in 
Washington, Allegany and Gar- 
rett counties will be the special] 
project of this Council. 

It will interest you to know 
that the United States is mak- 
ing plans to welcome forty mil- 
lion foreign visitors in 1976. 
Many of these will start their 
tour in the nation’s capitol. 
While we can’t expect all of 
them to come to Maryland, it’s 
reasonable to assume that many 
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will explore the historical sights 
of the Free State. How many? 
I don’t know. But they are com- 
ing, and we have just a little 
over two years to get ready for 
them. 


Letters of Interest 


In a recent letter to Paul and 
Ruth Calderwood, Mr. L. O. 
Friend, of Roswell, Georgia, 
wrote: 

“I wanted to discuss with you 
the possibility of working on 
the life and achievement of 
Mr. Charles T. Sweet, of Swan- 
ton, the one who proposed the 
Tripple (Triple) Valve, a part of 
the airbrake on every railroad 
car. 

“The invention, though worth 
millions, was sold to Westing- 
house for about $500.00. Mr. 
Sweet lived just east of Swan- 
ton along the railroad. His ashes 
were buried on a high cut (the 
high bank of a railroad bed cut) 
near Railroad Bridge No. 83. He 
wag burned to death, the body 
almost consumed. 

“T think some of my folks in 
Swanton could direct you to Mr. 
Sweet’s grave that is marked 
by a headstone made by Mr. 
' Sweet from native rock. 

“Mr. Sweet was known to 
Mrs. John Sweitzer, of near 
Swanton. She may be able to 
tell you of others who knew Mr. 
Sweet. If I can be of further 
help| let me know. Sincerely, 
L. O. Friend.” 

Mr. Harold R. Manakee, Di- 
rector Emeritus, Maryland His- 
torical Society, is preparing a 
booklet on Maryland's historic 
markers. Mr. Garrett and I have 
cooperated with him in supply- 
ing some pictures and comment 
toward the success of his pro- 
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ject. He 
“Dear Mr. Price, Many thanks 
for the pictures of Garrett 
County historic road markers 
and for enlisting the help of 
Mr. Robert B. Garrett. Please 
convey my thanks to him as 
well. Your prornptness is heart- 
warming! Sincerely, Harcld R. 
Manakee.” We had also cited 
the September, 1868, Glades 
Star which published the late 
Paul Naylor’s article on Garrett 
County road markers. 


“Dear Mrs. Calderwood — 
I enjoy the Glades Star (and) 
am looking forward to the next 
issue (December) which con- 
tain (Marshall G. Brown’s) ar- 
ticle of the Harvey Family. Sin- 
cerely, Mrs. Louise Morris, 85- 
05, 14th Ave., Langley Park, Md. 
20783. 


Dear Mrs. Calderwood: 

If I remember correctly, July 
is the time for membership re- 
newal. I am renewing my mem- 
bership for another year, plus I 
would like to enroll my aunt 
as a member. Her name and ad- 
dress follows: Mrs. Charles F. 
White, Sr., 621 Cole Harbor 
Road, Mechanicsville, Va. 23111. 
I look forward to each issue of 
the “Glades Star” and enjoy 
every article. John R. Engle- 
hart, 8412 Spalding Drive, Rich- 
mond Va. 23229. 


“Dear Mrs. Calderwood: I do 
look forward to receiving each 
issue of the Glades Star. 1 
keep them on file in my library 
and refer to them often. I en- 
joy all the items and think you 
are doing important work in 
many areas. I am interested in 
the restoration of the Drane log 
cabin. Sincerely, Louise PP. 
Jevne, Route 1, Box 29, Langs- 
ford, N. D. 58750.” 
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Entertainment... 
(from page 447) 

a big drawing card was “The 
Perils of Pauline”, a serial that 
showed an exciting episode one 
night a week for a number of 
weeks. Mrs. Nally was. very 
generous as she always pro- 
vided a free matinee for school 
children to all historical movies 
and always provided free ad- 
mission to children under twelve 
years of age. For a few years 
the Empire Theatre was used as 
a basket ball court and many 
big teams came here to play. 
The game that drew the biggest 
audience, though, was _ played 
by local men and was billed 
as “The Married Men versus 
The Single Men.” 

The Empire remained in busi- 
ness until 1924 when it was 
leased to Bernard I. Gonder 
and Stuart F. Hamill. They re- 
modeled and_ reseated_ the 
theatre and brought two new 
electric driven projectors with 
high intensity lamps. During 
the time they operated this 
theatre they renamed it the 
Grand. Some of the piano play- 
ers during this time were Estel- 
le Rasche Treacy, Frances Ham- 
ill Matthews and Greg David- 
son. The projectionist was 
James Nally. In 1927 the Grand 
Theatre was sold to the Spates 
brothers who had by then been 
running motion pictures in the 
Maryland Theatre for some five 
years. The reason for the sale 
was that there was insufficient 
patronage to justify two 
movie theatres in Oakland. One 
had to go, so the Spates broth- 
ers closed the Grand, trans- 
ferred its equipment to Frost- 
burg, and continued operation 
of the Maryland with Mr. Bern- 
ard I. Gonder as its manager. 
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In 1928 the Maryland was dam- 
aged by fire and had to be 
closed for repairs. At this time 
sound was added to films shown 
there by using more or less 
synchronized phonograph rec- 
ords. Only a year later Garrett 
County, like the rest of the 
United States, began feeling the 
effects of the Great Depyes- 
sion. The years 1929, 1930, and 
1931 were extremely lean years 
at the Maryland. In 1931 new 
projectors with arc lamps were 
installed. By this time sound 
had been placed on the film 
and the problem of synchroni- 
zation was eliminated. Business 
was still very bad and Mr. Gon- 
der was forced to carry the bur- 
den of maintaining the theatre 
at his own expense or see it 
close. Hence, in 1934 he pur- 
chased and refurbished it. As 
the depression ended theatre 
business reached an apex. In 
1937 new projectors and a new 
sound system were installed. In 
1944 the theatre was completely 
remodeled and new seats were 
put in. The large stage was 
cut back and only a small stage 
was left as there was little 
need for a stage at all but there 
was a great need of additional 
seats and more were added at 
this time. By 1954 admissions 
were decreasing because tele- 
vision was becoming available 
in many homes and drive-in 
theatres were becoming popular. 
In an attempt to get people to 
come to the theatre Mr. Gon- 
der installed a wide screen and 
Cinemascope. The first Cine- 
mascope film to be shown at 
the Maryland was “The Robe” 
and every showing played to a 
packed house. In November, 
1968, Mr. Gonder was elected to 
the Maryland Senate and due 
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a: “MPIR 


OAKLAND, - MARYLAND 


TONIGHT 
THURSDAY, JUNE 2Ist 


WHEELER OAKMAN IN 


“The Half Breed” 


A most spectacular picture and a story that has been read 
in most every household. It is a story of Traditions Barrier 
and how he smashed it. The play has been road showed all 
over the country and is classed as one of Oliver Morosco’s 
greatest successes. 


ADMISSION 10 and 25 cents 








Friday and Saturday, June 22 and 23 


RICHARD BARTHELMESS IN 


The Bond Boy 


This is considered Barthelmess’s best picture and is sup- 
ported by a splendid cast, with Mary Thurman and Mary 
Alden. The music Friday and Saturday will be furnished 
by Mrs. James P. Treacy and Miss Veronica Rasche. 


ADMISSION 25 and 55 cents 











—From an original handbill by courtesy of Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Nally. 
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to this fact and his advancing 
age he decided to sell his the- 
atres. On January Ist, 1959, he 
sold the Maryland theatre in 
Oakland and the Grand theatre 
in Friendsville to Mr. and Mrs. 
Harvey Speicher and Mrs. Hazel 
Harvey. In 1962 they refurbished 
and reseated the Maryland using 
seats purchased from the Vil- 
lage theatre in Salisbury, Pa., 
which had just closed. On Oc- 
tober 9, 1963, the Maryland was 
completely destroyed by fire. 
The film “Seven Seas to Calais”, 
which was to have shown that 
evening and was in metal cans 
in the projection booth, was not 


damaged. 
Some of those who furnished 
piano accompaniment in the 


early days at the Maryland were 
William Gibson, Elizabeth Tow- 
ler, Anna Gonder Dixon, and 
Ruth Brown. Projectionists over 
the years were Albert Kahl, 
Victor Tasker, Bernard I. Gon- 
der, Jr., Wendell Turney, Theo- 
dore Stockslager, Harry Fauber, 
John Purbaugh, Harry Glaze, 
Byron C. Moon, David W. Gon- 
der, Albert Cosner, and Fred 
Tichnell. 

At Kitzmiller in 1904 a the- 
atre was built by Harley War- 
nick and B. M. Simmonds. It 
was called Warnick Hall and 
entertainment there was simi- 
lar to Oakland’s Opera House. 
It was torn down in 1924 and the 
Kitzmiller High School was 
erected on the site. In 1908 Mrs. 
Suzan Pew built a three-story 
frame building, 40’x 90’, at a 
cost of $8,000. The first story 
was rented for-use as a clothing 
store. The third story was used 
as a lodge room by the Frater- 
nal Order of Eagles and later 
by the Miners’ local union as a 
meeting room. The second floor 
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was the Maryland theatre and 
was first used by traveling 
troupes for vaudeville and later 
for motion pictures. The theatre 
seated 400 but the first several 
rows in the front were benches 
for the children. The stage was 
20’ wide and 18’ deep with foot 
lights along the front. At each 
end of the stage were two dress- 
ing rooms. There was a full set 
of velvet curtains and movable 
scenery. The first manager was 
G. Burt Pew who was assisted 
by his son George. In later years 
Frank Pew was the manager 
and then Grant Pew succeeded 
him. Finally the Alpine Chain 
leased .the Maryland and 
changed its name to The AI- 
pine. A Mr. Thrush was engaged 
as manager and Mrs. Lena Doll 
was hired as projectionist. In 
1961 the theatre was closed and 
the building was torn down to 
make way for the flood wail 
that was built along the Poto- 
mac river in Kitzmiller. 


In 1933, Bernard I. Gonder 
purchased a 16mm sound pro- 
jector and aé portable screen, 
rented feature-length films, and 
showed movies one night a week 
in each of the three Civilian 
Conservation Corps camps in 
the county. Bernard I. Gonder, 
Jr. was the projectionist and the 
admission charge was l5dc. This 
practice was continued until the 
camps were closed. 

In 1937, Mr. Gonder bought 
and remodeled a building on 
Walnut Street in Friendsville 
from the John W. McCullough 
Estate. He brought in equipment 
from the Maryland Theatre in 
Oakland and opened the Grand. 
This Friendsville theatre showed 
feature films two nights a week 
until Mr. Gonder sold it to Mr. 
and Mrs. Harvey Speicher and 
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Oakland Maryland Theatre was in this K. of P. Building. 


—Photo courtesy Harry Stemple 








Mrs. Hazel Harvey in 1959. They 


sold it in 1961 and a bowling 
alley was put in. In 1962, the 
place was destroyed by fire. 
Projectionists at the Grand 
were Edward Bartholomew, Ern- 
est Friend, Clyde VanSickle, 
Fred Tichnell, and David Gon- 
der. 

In 1944, Mr. Gonder used the 


elementary school building in 
Grantsville and opened _ the 
National theatre. He equipped 
a booth with 35mm _ projectors 
and sound equipment and used 
movable screens in the school 
auditorium. This theatre showed 
feature films two nights weekly 
and Edwin Elias was the pro- 
jectionist. He continued to op- 
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erate this theatre until 1949 
when he leased the first floor 
of a building* in Loch Lynn 
Heights from the Oddfellows 
lodge. Mr. Gonder moved the 
equipment from Grantsville to 
Loch Lynn and opened the New 
theatre. Movies were shown two 
nights a week with Byron Moon 
as projectionist. Lack of busi- 
ness forced Mr. Gonder to close 
the theatre in 1951. 

The only indoor theatre in 
Garrett county at the present 
time (1973) is the Red Run 
theatre which opened in 1972. 
It is housed in the old McComas 
barn on the south shore of Deep 
Creek Lake off the Swallow 
Falls road and runs excellent 
movies. It is owned by Glen 
Lyons and is open seven days 
a week all year. 

In 1951, Carl and Mary Kis- 
ner opened Garrett County’s 
first drive-in theatre. It was 
called the Paradise and was 
located on Route 4 (Sand Flat 
road). The sound system for 
this theatre was bull-horns lo- 
cated over the screen. Patrons 
had to keep their car windows 
down in order to hear and often 
had to keep their motors run- 
ning and their heaters on. 

In 1954 Mr. and Mrs. Harvey 
Speciher and Mrs. Hazel Har- 
vey opened the 219 Drive-In 
theatre on Route 219 at Sand 
Flat. This summer the Paradise 
closed as patrons much prefer- 
red the 219 as it was equipped 
with car speakers. The Speich- 
ers and Mrs. Harvey continued 
to operate the 219 until the sum- 
mer of 1973 when they sold it to 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert D. Hoag, 
who are operating it at this 
time. Projectionists at these 


*Now the main store of Kelly’s 
Appliance and Furniture Store. 





theatres were Byron Moon, Har- 
ry Fauber, Fred Tichnell, David 
Gonder, Albert Cosner, James 
Kenner and Joseph DeWitt, Jr. 

In July, 1955, the Garrett 
County Playhouse opened _ its 
doors for the first time with the 
production of “Blithe Spirit.” 
It was located on Deep Creek 
Lake at the Arden Boat Club. 
The producer-director was Gene 
Yell, Professor of Drama at the 
University of New Mexico. At 
first his casts were all students 
from the University of New 
Mexico but in later years he 
has cast many young profession- 
als from New York and other 
places. It has been deeply grat- 
ifying to Mr. Yell to know that 
many of these actors have gone 
on to successful careers in the- 
atre and television. In 1962 this 
theatre burned and the Dennett 
Road School auditorium was 
used for a period of two weeks 
until a new location could be 
found. The present home of the 
Playhouse, the Blue Barn, was 
found and made ready for use 
as a theatre in these two weeks. 
Every club and organization in 
the county has supported the 
Playhouse in the advance sale 
of season tickets. Many of the 
citizens do volunteer work with 
the Playhouse staff and perform 
a wide variety of tasks. Profes- 
sor Yell is extremely grateful 
to the citizens of Garrett County 
for their support of the Play- 
house and is proud to feel that 
it has become an integral part 
of our community. 

In the early 1930’s a pop corn 
machine was bought and put in 
the lobby of the Maryland the- 
atre in Oakland. The public 
really liked the idea and sales 
were good from the start. Later 
candy and soft drinks were sold 
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and finally at the drive-in the- 
atres sandwiches, French fries 
and coffee were made available 
and the concessions became an 
important part of the movie 
business. 

Mr. Gonder observed over the 
years that the general public 
liked “war films” and that chil- 
dren did not like the “news” 
that always preceded the fea- 
ture picture for many years. 
While the news was on the 
youngsters made trips to the 
rest rooms and bought pop corn, 
candy and soft drinks. 

Some of the patrons seemed 
to derive pleasure from cutting 
the upholstery of the seats and 
pulling the padding out. It was 
a constant battle to keep the 
seats in good repair. 

“Snow White and The Seven 
Dwarfs” was the first feature 
length cartoon and_ probably 
showed to the greatest number 
of patrons of any film during 
the time he operated theatres. 
All Walt Disney films played to 
packed houses and patrons were 
of all ages. 

Originally there was no Sun- 
day entertainment as it was out- 
lawed by county Blue Laws. In 
the late 1930’s Mr. Gonder had 
‘a bill introduced in the State 
Legislature to put the issue to 
the public by referendum. The 
voters decided that Sunday en- 
tertainment should be allowed 
so it became legal to show mov- 
ies on the Sabbath. 

There’s no business like show 
business! 


The writer expesses his thanks 
for the help and information 
furnished to him in writing this 
article by Messrs. Bernard I. 
Gonder, Sr., Bernard I. Gonder, 
Jr., John M. Jarboe, Harry L. 
Stemple, George Pew, Lewis C. 
Hutson and Charles L. Briner. 




































































































































































Dr. Stagmaier 


Short Line Railroads 
Of Garrett County 


(continued from September 
1973 issue) 

By Dr. Harry I. Stegmaier, Jr. 

The following is a continua- 
tion of excerpts from the pres- 
entation of Dr. Stegmaier before 
the annual Society banquet and 
business meeting held on June 
28, 1973. Some editing has been 
done which the editors hope has 
not changed the speaker’s mean- 
ing. In the previous installment 
Dr. Stegmaier spoke of the rail- 
roads radiating from the West- 
ern Maryland. 


The main line of the Baltimore 
and Ohio to St. Louis, which 
enters Garrett County at Bloom- 
ington and goes up the 17-mile 
grade, through Bond, Frank- 
ville, Stricker, Swanton, Alta- 
mont, Deer Park, Mt. Lake Park, 
Oakland, Hutton and into West 
Virginia, had quite a few short 
lines radiating from it. 

One of which I find most in- 
teresting, and which lasted a 
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short period of time, for the 
size of the operation, was the 
Savage River Railroad. Please 
don’t go looking for much of it 
today; it’s mostly under the 
water of Savage River Lake. 
This standard-gauge _ railroad, 
extended about 10 miles up the 
Savage River and was built in 
1901 by a group from western 
Pennsylvania, consisting of N. 
U. Bond and four brothers and 
John E. DuBois. This group had 
purchased a large tract of tim- 
ber along the Savage River. This 
railroad used both geared and 
rod-driven locomotives on what 
one might call its main line and 
the many branch lines which 
were laid to get the rail line 
close to the timber. These branch 
lines were laid with a minimum 
of preparation of a road bed, 
as they were removed as the 
timber was exhausted in that 
location and moved to a point 
where there was more timber. 
Due to this fluid condition, there 
is no way to know how many 
of them there were or their lo- 
cations. 

The Savage River Railroad 
was unique among lumber-haul- 
ing railroads in that the man in 
charge, Mr. N. U. Bond, was a 
railroad man with a rather vi- 
sionary brain. He incorporated 
the railroad as a common Car- 
rier and ran a passenger train 
from the logging camps to the 
connection with the Baltimore 
and Ohio at Bond. This was a 
regular passenger train, carry- 
ing passengers, mail and ex- 
press. Its schedule was listed 
in the official guide of railroads 
of the United States. I have been 
told that, if you missed the reg- 
ular train, they would lend you 
a hand car and you could get 
where you wanted to go by 
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pumping. This service had a 
rather short life, only about 9 
years. In 1910, the railroad, mill 
and town were sold to other 
lumbering interests. After this, 
the railroad was used for freight 
only until the timber operation 
was closed. 

Moving on up the mountain to 
Swanton, there was another rail- 
road there, but very little is 
known about its operation. Mr. 
George Fizer, of Deer Park, 
gave me the information I have. 
This narrow-gauge logging rail- 
road operated in the _ 1870's, 
bringing logs to the Baltimore 
and Ohio at Swanton. There 
were no locomotives on this line, 
the cars having been pulled by 
horses. This operation had a 
short life, having closed down 
in the 1880’s. 

We now move along the Balti- 
more and Ohio to Oakland. In 
the early 1920’s, when the dam 
for Deep Creek Lake was being 
built, the Baltimore and Ohio 
built a branch line to the site 
to haul supplies for its con- 
struction. This was a standard- 
gauge railroad which was built 
on the roadbed of a previous 
narrow-gauge logging railroad 
which ran from Oakland to the 
Deep Creek area, using geared 
locomotives. 

Again moving along the Balti- 
more and Ohio to a point about 
two miles east of Hutton, we 
come to the point where the 
Skipnish Railroad intersected. 
This was an extensive standard- 
gauge logging road which ex- 
tended through the Swallow 
Falls area as far as the place 
where Tolliver Run _ intersects 
the Youghiogheny. Here it con- 
nected with a railroad which 
came up the Youghiogheny from 
Kendall. (This was a sawmill 
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town above Friendsville.) 

Mr. John W. Garrett, Presi- 
dent of the Baltimore and Ohio, 
owned large tracts of timber 
along the Skipnish, so he was 
instrumental in the building of 
this road. Mr. Robert B. Garrett, 
of Deer Park, tells me that his 
father and uncle were at one 
time overseers of the line for 
President Garrett. This railroad 
operated from about 1880 to 
1900, using, among others, a 
geared Climax locomotive. With 
the closing of the road, this lo- 
comotive was not scrapped or 
abandoned, as often happens, 
but was sent to the West Vir- 
ginia Midland Railroad at Web- 
ster Springs. There it was used 
for about 15 years between Web- 
ster Springs and Holly Junction. 

One of the biggest short lines 
Garrett County ever had was 
the Preston Railroad. In fact, 
in overall terms one can hardly 
call it a short line, as this was 
a large operation which ex- 
tended to within six miles of 
Parsons, West Virginia, and 
during its lifetime owned about 
19 or 20 locomotives, both geared 
and rod type. This standard- 
gauge railroad was started in 
the 1890’s, when the Preston 
Lumber and Coal Company de- 
cided to build a large sawmill 
at Crellin. The first part of the 
railroad was built from Crellin 
to Hutton, where it connected 
with the Baltimore and Ohio 
main line and gave an outlet to 
markets for their lumber prod- 
ucts. The initial part, built to 
bring logs to the mill, radiated 
into W. Va., going near Free- 
port; another branch reached 
within one mile of Aurora. 

Aurora was a summer resort 
at that time, and it was thought 
that the railroad would be built 





to the town and passenger serv- 
ice initiated, but this never ma- 
terialized. The Preston never 
had any official passenger serv- 
ice, but they would take you 
where you wanted to go by flat 
cars during the summer, and by 
box cars with windows in the 
winter. There was no schedule 
for this service; they didn’t have 
any. Frankly, they were more 
realistic than some _ railroads 
listing schedules. But you could 
get there on the Preston. How- 
ever, where you could go de- 
pended upon where they were 
cutting timber, because that was 
the kind of railroad it was. They 
laid it down, cut the timber and 
tore it up. During 1894 the Pres- 
ton ceased to be just a lumber 
railroad, as they started to haul 
coal. This is how the Preston 
managed to survive as long as 
it did, until 1960. 

In 1905, the Kendall Lumber 
Company purchased the mill 
and holdings of the Preston 
Lumber and Coal Company. Un- 
der Kendall’s ownership, a large 
building program was instituted 
for the Preston Railroad to 
reach large tracts of timber 
which they owned in Tucker 
County, West Virginia. This was 
built quickly. Keep in mind 
that this was standard gauge, not 
the little narrow gauge. The road 
extended into Tucker County, 
and at the intersection of Wold 
and Horse Shoe Runs established 
a woods headquarters which be- 
came known as_ Shaffertown. 
There was a Post Office there 
until 1926. The road continued 
down Horse Shoe Run, through 
Leadmine and to the Cheat 
River. There it continued down 
the Cheat to within six miles 
of Parsons. This made a rather 
long railroad, hauling logs from 
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The Harvey Family of Garrett Co., Md. 


By Marshall G. Brown 

The earliest Harvey ancester 
of the Harvey family of Garrett 
County, Maryland, about whom 
we have definite information is 
William Harvey, Sr. According 
to Captain Charles E. Hoye he 
wan an English immigrant. Al- 
though the exact date of his 
birth and death are not known, 
he probably was born prior to 
1724, and died some time after 
1794. He would therefore have 
been a contemporary of George 
Washington who was born in 
1732, and died in 1799. The first 
name of William Harvey’s wife 
was Statia. We do not know her 
maiden name. When we first 
learn of this family they were 


living in Prince George’s Coun- 
ty, Maryland. They had a son 
named William, Jr., who was 
born near Piscataway in Prince 
George’s County, March 22, 1744. 

Some time between 1744 and 
1764, William Harvey, Sr., and 
his family moved near to what 
is now the town of Damascus, 
Montgomery County, Maryland. 
To be even more exact, the place 
where he actually located was 
very near the present communi- 
ty of Browningsville, which is 
two miles west of Damascus, and 
about fifteen miles southeast of 
Frederick, Maryland. If he 
moved before 1748, his move was 
just to another part of Prince 
George’s County; if he moved 





Short Line RR’s ... 

around Parsons to the mill at 
Crellin, and the finished prod- 
uct on to Hutton for transfer to 
the Baltimore and Ohio. 

There was talk of extending 
the Preston on to Parsons to 
connect with the Western Mary- 
land Railroad, thereby estab- 
lishing a connecting link with 
the Baltimore and Ohio at Hut- 
ton. This, like some other plans 
of the Preston, didn’t material- 
ize. Like all logging railroads, 
the Preston began to decline 
when the timber was all cut. 
With the closing of the Crellin 
mill in 1925, logging for the 
Preston was virtually finished. 
There was some sawed lumber 
from small mills and raw logs 
from clean-up operations haul- 
ed to Hutton, but this didn’t 
last long. What kept the Pres- 
ton going was coal, which they 
had been hauling since 1894. 

When the Kendall Company 
sold out, the Preston was ac- 





quired by the Stanley Coal 
Company, operators of the Ban- 
ner Mine at Turner Douglas, W. 
Va. This mine, along with the 
Kray Coal Company and a num- 
ber of smaller mines, provided 
business for the Preston until 
1956, when the Banner Mine 
closed. The trackage of the 
Parsons branch was gradually 
taken up. Before the trackage 
from Crellin to Breedlove was 
removed, that section had some 
business hauling material for 
the building of U. S. Route 219 
from Red House to Thamos. 

From 1956 to 1960, the Pres- 
ton existed by hauling coal from 
a loading tipple for strip-mined 
coal at Crellin the two miles to 
Hutton. In February 1960, the 
Preston called it quits, after 
more than 60 years of continu- 
ous operation. This marked the 
passing of the last steam-pow- 
ered railroad in the State and 
the last short line railroad in 
Garrett County. 
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after 1748, he moved to the new- 
ly created Frederick County. 
At the time that he made this 
move, this part of Maryland 
was on the edge of civilization, 
in short the frontier. However, 
during the mid-eighteenth cen- 
tury this area of Maryland grew 
so rapidly in population that 
Frederick County was created 
in 1748. It was probably named 
after Frederick, sixth Lord Bal- 
timore, and included all of west- 
ern Maryland. 

On March 22, 1764, William 
Harvey, Sr., bought a tract of 
land called Hazard, which was 
located on Bennett Creek, and 
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contained fifty acres. The deed 
to this property is the earliest 
official document we have con- 
cerning William Harvey, Sr. On 
November 21, 1764, William 
Harvey, Sr., bought another 
tract of land containing sixty 
acres which was called Cecil’s 
Chance. For this he paid six 
thousand pounds of tobacco. 
During the colonial period to- 
bacco was one of the principal 
crops of the province of Mary- 
land. Indeed it was so impor- 
tant that it was used as a medi- 
um of exchange for many yeers. 
In 1732 it was made legal tender 
at one penny per pound. 








EDITORIAL NOTE: 

The Editor is in receipt of an 
abbreviation of Chapter I, en- 
titled THE EARLY HARVEYS 
of a 440-page typewritten manu- 
script called GENEALOGY OF 
THE HARVEY FAMILY OF 
GARRETT COUNTY, MARY- 
LAND. This work is the culmin- 
ation of many years of research 
on the Harvey family by Mar- 
shall G. Brown, a native of Gar- 
rett County and charter mem- 
ber of the Garrett County His- 
torical Society, but for some 
years past a resident of Sever- 
na Park, Maryland. 

It is felt that the history of 
one of the oldest families in the 
County will prove of interest to 
our readers, and the abbreviated 
Chapter I is being incorporated 
into THE GLADES STAR just 
as furnished by Mr. Brown, ex- 
cepting only a list of references 
for which we do not have space. 

The author plans to rewrite 
his manuscript within the next 
year or two and, should there be 
sufficient interest in it, have a 
limited number of copies printed 
for those who may wish to pur- 








chase a copy. He asks that any 
descendants of the progenitor 
of the Harvey family, namely, 
William Harvey, Jr. (1744-1827? ), 
who may have information con- 
cerning the family communi- 
cate with him at 705 Cottonwood 
Drive, Severna Park, Maryland 
21146. 

In addition to members bear- 
ing the name Harvey, informa- 
tion is desired concerning de- 
scendants of the following early 
families of Garrett County: Wil- 
liam and Druscilla Harvey Low- 
er, Henry and Sarah Lower 
Beckman, William and Milly 
Harvey Junkins, Benjamin and 
Hester Harvey Moon, Sebastian 
and Emily Harvey Hinebaugh, 
Silas and Martha Harvey Wal- 
ter, Henry and Mariah Harvey 
Tasker, William and Elizabeth 
Tasker Uphole, William and Su- 
san Harvey Sharpless, John 
Franklin and Rachel Olive Har- 
vey Ashby, and any other re- 
lated families. 

Mr. Brown has an Informa- 
tion Form available and upon 
request will be glad to forward 
it to anyone interested. —RBG 
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A little over three years later, 
on March 7, 1768, he added to 
his property by purchasing 
fifty-one acres of the tract 
called Long Looked For Re- 
surveyed. Apparently he was 
prospering from the growing of 
tobacco. 

During the latter part of the 
colonial period property hold- 
ers were required to pay an an- 
nual rent to the Lord Proprie- 
tor of Maryland. This was real- 
ly a kind of tax. Debt Books 
were kept which showed the 
amount of rent paid by each 
land holder. Some of these old 
Debt Books survive and are in 
the Hall of Records in Annap- 
olis. This is true of the 1766, 
and the 1768 to 1772 inclusive 
Debt Books of Frederick Coun- 
ty. William Harvey’s name is 
written in these particular 
Debt Books in faded long hand 
showing that he paid two shil- 
lings on Hazard, and two shil- 
lings, five pence on Cecil’s 
Chance each year in all of the 
foregong Debt Books. They al- 
so show that he paid two shil- 
lings, and one-half pence on 
Long Looked For Resurveyed 
for the years 1769 to 1772 in- 
clusive. 

The population of Frederick 
County continued to grow at 
such a rapid pace that by 1776 
it was divided into three 
counties. The southern part was 
called Montgomery County, 
after General Richard Mont- 
gomery who had just recently 
lost his life in the siege of 
Quebec. The western part was 
called Washington County, after 
General George Washington. 

During this period of time 
tobacco continued to be the 
principal crop. Good roads were 
non-existent, so tobacco was 
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placed in huge, stout hogshead, 
ijwith shafts installed on the 
ends of the hogshead, and 
hauled by oxen or horses over 
“rolling roads” to the ports of 
Georgetown, Bladensburg, or 
Elkridge Landing, each of 
which were about thirty miles 
distance from where William 
Harvey, Sr., lived. On the re- 
turn trip the planter brought 
back his supplies of groceries 
or other necessities. 

On September 2, 1789, Wil- 
liam Harvey, Sr., traded Cecil’s 
Chance for a part of the tract 
called Trouble Enough. Trouble 
Enough was a large tract of two 
thousand four hundred ninety- 
two acres granted to Thomas 
Whitten in 1761. It was located 
between Damascus and Clarks- 
burg, Maryland. In this deed 
William Harvey, Sr., signed his 
name with his mark (W) 

In 1792 he had that part of 
his property called Long 
Looked For Resurveyed and 
Trouble enough surveyed. They 
were consolidated into one en- 
tire tract called Mount Pros- 
pect, for which he received a 
patent. 

In 1783 Maryland made a Tax 
List of all property holders in 
Maryland. This Tax List is the 
most complete of extant records 
for the State and Province. 
Photocopies of this Tax List 
are among the holdings of the 
Hall of Records in Annapolis, 
Maryland. The writer has ob- 
tained a photocopy of page 3 
for the Linganore and Sugar 
Mountain District of Montgom- 
ery County, which contains the 
names of William Harvey, Jr., 
and William Harvey, Sr., and 
their property. 

Following is the information 
listed concerning them: 
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William Harvey, Sr.: Value of 
Property, 30; number of horses, 
2; number of Blk Cattle, 7; Val- 
ue, 29; Value of Other Proper- 
ty, 17; Amt. of Whole Property, 
76; Pound Rate, 19; No. of White 
Inhabitants, 9. 

William Harvey, Jr.: Value of 
Property, 45; number of horses, 
2; number of Blk Cattle, 5; Val- 
ue, 20; Value of Other Property, 
6; Amt. of Whole Property, 71; 
Pound Rate, 17-9; Number of 
White Inhabitants, 8. 

The value is listed in pounds 
and shillings. 

On March 26, 1794, William 
Harvey, Sr., sold to his son, 
William Harvey, Jr., the land 
which he owned. By this time 
he probobly was past seventy 
years of age, and_ possibly 
wanted to put his affairs in 
order. No further information 
has been obtained concerning 
him. 

William Harvey, Jr. 

William Harvey, Jr., was born 
March 22, 1744, and went with 
his parents when they removed 
to Frederick County, Maryland. 
He died some time after 1827 in 
Hampshire County, Virginia, now 
Mineral County, West Virginia. 
He married Margaret Bell, born 
in April, 1751, who was the 
daughter of William and Eliza- 
beth Bell, who lived on Bennett 
Creek. He probably lived quite 
near his father, and. it can be 
surmised that he and his father 
were jointly engaged in the 
growing of tobacco. 

On October 13, 1789, William 
Harvey, Jr. bought forty-four 
acres of the tract called Troubie 
Enough. This is the earliest deed 
we have been able to locate in- 
volving William Harvey, Jr. In 
this deed the word junior is 
written out, which definitely 


eee 


distinguishes him 
father. 

Toward the end of the century 
the constant use of the soil for 
the cultivation of tobacco had 
depleted the soil to where it no 
longer yielded an increase. The 
population of Montgomery 
County decreased from 18,003, 
in 1790, to 15,058, in 1800. Mont- 
gomery County land became a 
synonym for poverty. From 1790 
on there was a constant stream 
of emigration from the county. 

Today, tobacco is no longer 
extensively cultivated in Mont- 
gomery County. The area where 
both the William Harveys lived 
is now devoted principally to 
dairy farming. Most of the land 
is cleared with occasional wood- 
ed areas. The land is gently 
rolling. At the time the Harveys 
lived there it was strictly rural. 
The nearest city was Annapolis, 
the capital of Maryland, with a 
population of about two thou- 
sand; and Baltimore, which was 
just beginning to be an impor- 
tant seaport. Washington, D. C., 
did not even exist at this time. 

As previously noted, William 
Harvey, Jr., purchased his fa- 
ther’s property on March 26, 
1794. On this same day he resold 
his property to a James Sher- 
lock for “one hundred and one 
pounds current money.” In this 
deed William Harvey, Jr., signed 
his name with his mark (xX). 
Why did he sell his property at 
this time? Did he tco desire to 
emigrate? One can only guess. 

During the time that William 
Harvey, Jr., and his wife Mar- 
garet lived in Frederick and 
Montgomery Counties they 
reared a family of at least six 
sons. They were born between 
1770 and 1779, so they were in- 
fants or young children during 


from his 
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the time of the American Revo- 
lution. 

Some time between 1794 and 
1802, William Harvey, Jr., and 
his wife, and at least four of his 
sons emigrated to Hampshire 
County, Virginia, now Mineral 
County, West Virginia. On Sep- 
tember 10, 1802, he bought a one 
hundred and forty-six acre farm 
for “seventy-five pounds current 
money of Virginia.” This farm 
was located on a ridge running 
north and south between Emory 
Creek, and what is now a road 
extending south between Em- 
oryville to the Northwestern 
Turnpike. Today Emoryville is 
a small village of forty inhabit- 
ants, and is located about three 
miles south of Elk Garden, West 
Virginia. The cultivated part of 
the farm varied in elevation 
from about 2000 to 2380 feet. The 
writer had the pleasure of visit- 
ing this farm with George Wil- 
son Junkins, who is a great- 
great-grandson of William Har- 
vey, Jr. The original buildings 
no longer exist. At the very 
apex of the ridge is an ancient 
cemetery where no doubt Wil- 
liam and Margaret Bell Harvey 
are buried in unmarked graves. 

Hampshire County was cre- 
ated in 1753 from Frederick 
County, Virginia, and named 
after the county of the same 
name in England. It is the oldest 
county in what is now West 
Virginia. Mineral County was 
created from Hampshire County 
in 1866, and so named because 
of the rich mineral deposits 
within its borders. 

It is easy to visualize the many 
hardships which these hardy 
pioneer settlers face in settling 
in such a rugged country. Before 
the time of good roads and rail- 
roads, they had to be able to 
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procure all of their essential 
needs, including food, clothing 
and shelter, from the materials 
at hand. This new land con- 
trasted greatly from the land 
which they had left. Not only 
was it more rugged, but it had a 
climate somewhat colder as a 
result of the higher elevation. 
In addition it was far from the 
centers of civilization. 

If a circle were drawn with a 
radius of twelve miles, with the 
White Church in Garrett County 
being used as the center of the 
circle, this circle would include 
the area where William Harvey, 
Jr., his two sons Elijah and 
Rezin, and many of his grand- 
children lived. Indeed, many of 
his descendants are now living 


in this area. This circle is 
crossed by two large mountains, 
namely, Backbone and _ Alle- 


gheny Front, which extend 
across the circle in a northeast- 
erly to southwesterly direction. 
The circle is bisected by the 
North Branch of the Potomac 
River. Some of the towns and 
communities included in _ this 
circle are: Altamont, Bethlehem, 
Bayard, Blaine, Crellin, Deer 
Park, Elk Garden, Emoryville, 
Gormania, Kitzmiller, Loch 
Lynn, Mt. Lake Park, Mt. Zion, 
Oakland, Oak Grove, Pleasant 
Valley, Ryan’s Glade, Shallmar, 
Shaw, Short Run, Steyer, Swan- 
ton, Vindex and Wilson. Of 
course at the time William Har- 
vey, Jr., came into this section 
the foregoing towns and com- 
munities didn’t even exist. 

In 1827, William Harvey, Jr., 
sold his farm to his son Elijah. 
By this time he was eighty-eight 
years of age. Perhaps because 
of his advanced years he wanted 
to put his affairs in order. He 
is not mentioned in the 1830 
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Federal census for Hampshire 
County, so he may have died 
between 1827 and 1830. No fur- 
ther information has been ob- 
tained concerning him. 

Family of William and Margaret 


Bell Harvey 

1. Samuel Harvey. Born Au- 
gust 18, 1770. 

2. Elijah Harvey. Born March 
3, 1772, died December 9, 1844. 

3. Hezakiah Harvey. Born May 
10, 1774. 

4. Gazaway Harvey. Born July 
hoe MYBO}: 

5. Rezin Harvey. Born June 
19, 1778, died 1875. 

6. Zachariah Harvey. Born 
Ulver: 


Samuel Harvey, who was born 
August 8, 1770, was listed in the 
Federal census for Montgomery 
County. We have no _ further 
information on him. 


Hezakiah Harvey, who was 
born May 10, 1774, evidently 
came with his parents to Hamp- 
shire County. He was listed as 
head of a family of four in the 
1810 Federal census for Hamp- 
shire County. He then disap- 
pears from all records examined 
by the writer. 


Gazaway Harvey was_ born 


+ July 11, 1776. No further infor- 


mation has been obtained con- 
cerning him. 

Zachariah Harvey, who was 
born July 1, 1779, evidently 
came with his parents to Hamp- 
shire County. He married Eliza- 
beth ___ ~~, «~and reared the 
following children: (1) William, 
born March 16, 1811; (2) Abra- 
ham, born October 13, 1813; (3) 
Isaac, born January 14, 1816; 
(4) Anna, born September 25, 
1819. No further information has 
been obtained concerning this 
family. 








Elijah Harvey 

Elijah Harvey, second son of 
William and Margaret Bell Har- 
vey, was born March 3, 1772, and 
died December 9, 1844. He evi- 
dently came with his father 
when he emigrated to Hamp- 
shire County. He married Mar- 
garet Barrick, whose date of 
birth, marriage or death are 
unknown. Elijah and Margaret 
Barrick Harvey probably lived 
on or near his father’s farm. On 
December 27, 1827, Elijah bought 
his father’s farm for “three hun- 
dred dollars current money of 
the United States.” Elijah Har- 
vey continued to live on this 
farm until his death. He prob- 
ably was buried in the cemetery 
at the top of the hill on his farm, 
in an unmarked grave. 

Through a carefull examin- 
ation of the 1810 and 1820 Fed- 
eral census for Hampshire Coun- 
ty, it seems that Elijah and 
Margaret Barrick Harvey were 
the parents of a family of fif- 
teen children, seven boys and 
eight girls. Prior to 1850, only 
the head of the family was listed 
by name in the Federal census. 
Therefore these early census 
records were not helpful in giv- 
ing the names of children. From 
an examination of the various 
deeds, located in the Hamp- 
shire County Court House, Rom- 
ney, West Virginia, by which 
the estate of Elijah Harvey was 
settled, it would seem that there 
were eight children who sur- 
vived him. The names of seven 


of these eight survivors are 


known by the writer. It is prob- 
able that several children of 
this family died when quite 
young. 
Family of Elijah and Margaret 
Barrick Harvey 
1. Drusilla Harvey. The date 
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of her birth and death is not 
known by the writer. She prob- 
ably was one of the older chil- 
dren of her family. She married 
January 8, 1829, William Lower, 
son of John Henry and Winifred 
Ashby Lower, who were pioneer 
settlers in Allegany County, now 
Garrett County, Maryland. Wil- 
liam Lower was born March 5, 
1804, and died in 1884. They lived 
and reared their family on a 
farm located about two miles 
south of Loch Lynn, Md., just 
below Landon’s Dam. Both were 
buried in unmarked graves in 
a family cemetery on this farm. 
Children of William and Dru- 
silla Harvey Lower: Henry, Sar- 
ah, John, Thompson, Elijah, 
Alexander, Eliza, and Margaret. 

2. Elizabeth Harvey. She mar- 
ried December 27, 1827, Thomas 
O. Cassady, and emigrated to 
Tazewell County, Illinois. 


3. William Lowman Harvey. 
He was born about 1808. He 
married in 1828, Martha Wilson, 
daughter of Thomas III and 
Susan Bowman Wilson. They 
emigrated to Illinois, and later 
to Washington County, Iowa. 


4. Solomon B. Harvey. He was 
born October 12, 1812, and died 
after 1850. He married Hannah 
BlizaeANia 2 es owhomwas 
born about 1814. He and _ his 
family were living in Allegany 
County, now Garrett County, 
when the 1850 Federal census 
was taken in Allegany County, 
after which he disappears from 
all records examined by the 
writer. 


5. Alexander Harvey. He was 
born August 13, 1814, and died 
in late 1859, or early 1860. He 
married November 8, 1838, Han- 
nah Wilson, daughter of Thomas 
III and Susan Bowman Wilson. 








They lived for a time in Hamp- 
shire County, Va., but about 1849 
moved to the Short Run section 
of Allegany County, now Gar- 
rett County, Md., where Mr. 
Harvey had bought property. 
Here, they lived, reared their 
family of ten children, and were 
buried. Children of Alexander 
and Hannah Wilson Harvey: 
John Thomas, Eliza, Solomon 
B., George, Emily, Daniel Rice, 
Elijah Alpheus, Lucinda Susan, 
Mary Margaret, and Hester. 


6. Milly Harvey. She was born 
July 16, 1816, and died Novem- 
ber 29, 1890. She married Febru- 
ary 5, 1835, William Junkins, son 
of John and Ruth Fitzwater 
Junkins. They bought and lived 
on the Elijah Harvey farm near 
Emoryville. Both were buried 
in the cemetery on that farm. 
A modest grave marker has been 
placed at their graves. Children 
of William and Milly Harvey 
Junkins: John William, Josiah, 
Hester Ann, Alexander, James 
Hedges, Lucinda Jane, Margaret 
Ellen, Thompson Miller, David 
Van Meter, George Blake, 
Charles Edward Gaver, Mary 
Elizabeth and Archibald Lewis. 


7. Hester Harvey. She was 
born September 9, 1820, and died 
August 12, 1890. She married 
November 14, 1839, Benjamin 
Moon, son of Abraham and Mary 
Hull Moon. Benjamin Moon 
purchased a farm in the Bethle- 
hem section of Allegany County, 
now Garrett County, Maryland. 
Here, Benjamin and _ Hester 
lived and reared their family. 
Both are buried in the family 
cemetery on this farm. Children 
of Benjamin and Hester Harvey 


Moon: Margaret Ann, Josiah, 
Mary Susan, Eliza Ellen, William 
Henry, Alexander, Eliga and 





John Thomas. 
Rezin Harvey 

Rezin Harvey, son of William 
and Margaret. Bell Harvey, was 
born June 19, 1778, and died in 
1875, at the advanced age of 
ninety-seven. He came with his 
father when the latter emigrated 
from Montgomery County to 
Hampshire County, Virginia. He 
married Elizabeth Queen, prob- 
ably about the year of 1801. She 
was born May 29, 1783, and was 
the daughter of Charles and 
Mary Haley Queen, who were 
married in May 1773. Charles 
Queen was born in America in 
1752, and was the son of Charles 
Queen, Sr., who came to Ameri- 
ca from Ireland about 1750, and 
settled in Harrison County, Vir- 
ginia, now West Virginia. A 
native of Tipperary, Ireland, 
Charles Queen, Sr., served in 
the English army. He became a 
commissioned officer, and was 
said to be a man of command- 
ing presence, courage, and dis- 
cretion in the execution of his 
official trust, and by virtue of 
his new official position and by 
an act of the English Parliament 
he was entitled to enter free of 
cost (1400) acres of land in the 
Virginia colony of America. 
‘Charles Queen, Jr., was buried 
in the old homestead orchard, 
west of Clarksburg and Buck- 
hannon Highway opposite the 
Ira Post Mansion. 

Rezin Harvey was listed as 
head of a family in the 1810 to 
1850 Federal census for Hamp- 
shire County. He settled on a 
farm extending northward from 
the present town of Elk Garden 
to the Potomac River. The farm 
can easily be identified by the 
Dixon Cemetery which is located 
on one of the high knolls on the 
farm. Rezin probably lived on 
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this farm for many years before 
he purchased it. His farm con- 
sisted of one hundred and forty- 
eight acres, and was purchased 
January 31, 1835. In this deed 
Rezin’s name is spelled Reason. 
In fact, in all of the deeds made 
in Hampshire County bearing 
his name it is spelled Reason. 

Here, Rezin and _ Elizabeth 
Queen Harvey reared their fam- 
Uy of eleven children: nine boys, 
and two girls. Nearby, across 
the Potomac River, at what is 
now the town of Kitzmiller, 
lived the Thomas and Susan 
Bowman Wilson family, with 
nine girls and four boys. Four 
of Rezin’s sons, and two of Eli- 
jah Harvey’s sons’ married 
daughters of Thomas and Susan 
Bowman Wilson. 

On January 23, 1851, Rezin 
Harvey sold his farm to James 
Dixon for $305. In this deed, he 
and his wife Elizabeth signed 
their names with an (X). He 
then moved to Allegany Coun- 
ty, now Garrett County, and 
bought on August 30, 1851, Mili- 
tary lots 481, 482, and 483, each 
of which contained fifty acres. 
For this he paid $575. This was 
part of a tract called Anvil, and 
was located on the south side of 
Backbone Mountain near the 
present White Methodist Church. 
Several of Rezin’s sons had al- 
ready moved to Allegany Coun- 
ty, now Garrett. 

In 1789 Allegany County, 
Maryland, was created from the 
western part of Washington 
County, and so named from the 
Indian word Oolikhanne, mean- 
ing “beautiful stream.” Garrett 
County was created in 1872 from 
the western part of Allegany 
County, and named after John 
W. Garrett, president of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
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In 1855 Rezin Harvey sold his 
farm to his son Nathaniel Bell 
Harvey for $575. Several gener- 
ations of Harveys have contin- 
ued to live here. Rezin and his 
wife Elizabeth probably lived 
with Nathanial Bell and Rachel 
Wilson Harvey, as he had now 
reached the age of seventy- 
seven. 

Finally, in the year of 1875, 
this long, vigorous, and very 
active life came to an end. The 
year but not the exact date is 
known. He was buried in the 
family cemetery on the farm. 
A suitable marker has recently 
been placed at his grave by 
some of his descendants. Eliza- 
beth Queen Harvey died some 
time after 1860, as she was listed 
in the 1860 Federal census for 
Allegany County. 

Family of Rezin and Elizabeth 
Queen Harvey: 

1. Samuel Harvey. He was 
born October 29, 1802. He mar- 
ried Sarah Shillingburg. They 
lived for a time in Hampshire 
County, but prior to 1850 moved 
to Allegany, now Garrett Coun- 
ty, Maryland. Mr. Harvey was a 
farmer in District No. 1 (Alta- 
mont). Children: Rezin, Shad- 
rack, John, Meshack, Elizabeth, 
Anna Maria, Mary Jane, James 
H., Sampson, Nathaniel, Susan, 
Lewis, and Michael. 

2. William Harvey. He was 
born April 16, 1805, and died 
March 12, 1884. He married in 
1823, Elizabeth Wilson, daugh- 
ter of Thomas and Susan Bow- 
man Wilson. They lived in Deer 
Park, Md. Both are buried in 
the Deer Park Cemetery. Mr. 
Harvey served as one of the 
first Judges of the Orphans’ 
Court in Garrett County. Chil- 
dren: Jonathan, Norman, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, William, Jr. 
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Emily  T., 
Sarah, and 


Charles Crampton, 
Elizabeth Susan, 
Thomas Ephriam. 

3. James Qunicy Harvey. He 
was born March 27, 1807, and 
died some time after 1850. He 
married Esther Beans, and some 
time prior to 1850 emigrated to 
Barbaur County, Virginia, now 
West Virginia. 

4. Elisha Harvey. He was born 
March 21, 1809, and died Decem- 
ber 28, 1877. He married Hester 
Ann Wilson, daughter of Thomas 
and Susan Bowman Wilson. For 
a time after their marriage they 
lived in Hampshire County, but 
some time between 1840 and 1850 
they bought land and moved to 
Allegany County, now Garrett 
County. The property he bought 
was in the Bethlehem section. 
Here they lived the remainder 
of their lives, and reared their 
large family. Both were buried 
in the family cemetery on their 
farm. Children: Julia Anne, Han- 
nah, Jane, Huldah, John Wes- 
ley, Jeremiah, James Lewis, 
Josephus, Sarah Elizabeth, War- 
ren, and William Wilson. 

5. Noah Harvey. He was born 
July 1, 1811, and died February 
27, 1888. He married Sarah Wil- 
son, daughter of Thomas and 
Susan Bowman Wilson. For a 
time after their marriage they 
lived in Hampshire County. In 
1844 Noah Harvey bought Mili- 
tary lots 190 and 192 from John 
Hoye, and moved to Allegany 
County, now Garrett County. 
These Military lots were lo- 
cated in the Ryan’s Glade sec- 
tion along what is now the 
White Church - Steyer Road. 
Here, Noah and Sarah Wilson 
Harvey reared their large fami- 
ly. Both are buried in the Har- 
vey-Wilson Cemetery which is 
located on this farm. Children: 
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Emily S., Thomas Kennison, 
Eliza, Martha A., Michael Sim, 
Rachel Agatha, Elmira _ Eliza- 
beth, Lucinda Jane, William E., 
and Sarah. 

6. Nathaniel Bell Harvey. He 
was born September 8, 1813, and 
died March 6, 1888. He married 
April 3, 1834, Rachael Wilson, 
daughter of Thomas and Susan 
Bowman Wilson. As previously 
mentioned he bought Military 
lots 481, 482, and 483 from his 
father Rezin. Here, he and his 
wife Rachael lived for the re- 
mainder of their lives. They 
were buried in the cemetery on 
this farm. Children: Martha EIl- 
len, James William, Lucinda 
Susan, Elisha, Lucy Ann, John 
Osborn, Alexander, Jesse Euse- 
phus, Emily Jane, Nathaniel 
Bell, Jr., Rachel Olive, and Hul- 
da Frances. 

7. John W. Harvey. He mar- 
riled and moved to Upshur Coun- 
ty, Virginia, now West Virginia. 

8. Dock Harvey. He married 
at Beans. They lived for 
a time in the Bloomington area. 
No further information has been 
obtained concerning them. 

9. Mariah Harvey. She was 
born about 1819, and died some 
time after 1880. She married 





‘Henry Tasker, son of Richard 


R. and Margaret Tasker. Mr. 
Tasker was a farmer in the 
Kitzmiller area. Children: Emily, 
Elizabeth, Jeremiah, Mary, Eliza 
Jane, James W., Ruth, Archi- 
bald Chisolm, and Julia Ann. 

10. Jeremiah Harvey. He was 
born about 1820. He married 
November 11, 1840,-Nancy Irons. 
They emigrated to Barbour 
County, Virginia, now West Vir- 
ginia. 

11. Susan Harvey. She was 
born April 6, 1821, and died 
March 12, 1898. She married 


October 14, 1841, William Sharp- 
less, son of Aquilla and Sarah 
Tichinel Sharpless. He was born 
May 8, 1820, and died January 
28, 1900. They lived on a farm 
in the Mt. Zion section of Gar- 
rett County. Mr. Sharpless 
served as Justice of the Peace 
for many years in Garrett Coun- 
ty. Both are buried in the Sharp- 
less Cemetery at Mt. Zion. Chil- 
dren: Sarah Elizabeth, Emily 
Jane, Eliza Ellen, John Luther, 
Anna Susanna, Frances Reason, 
and William S. 


Three of the children of Eli- 
jah and Margaret Barrick Har- 
vey namely, Drusilla, Alexan-. 
der, and Hestor, and seven of 
the children of Rezin and Eliza- 
beth Queen Harvey, namely, 
Samuel, William, Elisha, Noah, 
Nathaniel Bell, Mariah, and Su- 
san, married, moved to and lived 
permanently in Allegany Coun- 
ty, now Garrett County, Mary- 
land. As previously indicated, 
all reared large families. These 
grandchildren of William Har- 
vey, Jr., (1744-1827?) and their 
descendants, both living and 
deceased, have made substantial 
contributions to the growth, de- 
velopment and progress of Gar- 
rett County. 


—_——_—---—0 


The editors of the Society’s 
quarterly appreciate each letter 
received from members. and 
friends of the organization. 


“Dear Mrs. Calderwood: I en- 
joy the magazine and hope to 
meet with you and others some 
time. The Glades Star brings 
back many memories of my life 
in Garrett County and memo- 
ries of The Browning Clan. Sin- 
cerely, Josephine B. Englehart, 
315 High Street, Meyersdale, Pa. 
15552. 
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Reproduced from Official Souvenir Program-Oakland Centennial=8/8/49 


We, the following young citizens of the City of Oakland, fully cognizant of the wonders of 
this ATOMIC AGE in which we find ourselves recently arrived, with the hope and full intention 
of being present in the year 2049 on the occasion of the celebration of the City of Oakland’s sec- 
ond Centennial, have signed our names below, or asked our parents to sign for us, as a declaration 
of our intentions. 


Pe Audoys Cf ite, Lh Live db) 1 aaa 0 Oeaee 


Laity ta) s7e a7 pe , 5 ) 











| FRE a Cb, Seas 
| ¢ ‘ ae G 
Dawid l~ onde pr ‘ Pe 





We hope the “young citizens of Oakland” whose autographs appear 
above from the Oakland Centennial program page can fulfill their 
intention. The one who signed “David Gonder” wrote the lead article 
in this issue of The Glades Star. —Ed. 
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Community Schools of Garrett County 


By Paul T. Calderwood 


We think of the term “com- 
munity schools” as a new one, 
but it seems best to describe 
the many small schools that 
once were a part of every Gar- 
rett County community. These 
public schools were _ located 
geographically to be within 
walking distance of the pupils. 
Walking distance in many cases 
was one of several miles. 


The staff of the Glades Star 
has wanted to record the his- 
tory of these schools as an im- 
portant part of our history and 
I am hopeful that it can now be 
undertaken and _ published. 


The real spark to get this pro- 
ject going came from Robert 
W. Garrett, of Deer Park. In 
his historical collection there is 
a list published by the Board 
of Education and showing all 
of the schools in the county as 
of May 4, 1903, together with 
the names of the trustees and 
members of the Board. The 
Board members were: M. R. 
Hamill, President; Edward A. 
Browning, Secretary; George E. 
Bishoff, and C. E. Ellithorp. Mr. 
Garrett states that he was in 
the first grade when the list 
was published and a copy fur- 
nished to his father, Patrick J. 
Garrett, who was then a trustee 
of the Deer Park School. 





A rather vivid picture of some 
aspects of the Garrett County 
public school system can be 
gained from that list published 
71 years ago. Some of the sta- 
tistics in it are surprising. The 
term “community” seems entire- 
ly appropriate when applied to 
the early schools which the list 
proves were indeed community 
projects. 


Each school had three trus- 
tees chosen from the communi- 
ty of the school. The following 
excerpt from the 1903 list and 
its instructions to the trustees 
points out the direct responsi- 
bility of these men in admin- 
istering their school. They had 
wide authority in the selection 
of teachers. The instructions 
read: 


“You are especially requested 
to look closely to the incidental 
expenses of your school, and 
see that all charges are fair and 
reasonable. You will let the 
contract for furnishing fuel to 
the lowest responsible bidder, 
reserving the right to reject 
any or all bids. Visit your 
schools as frequently as possi- 
ble and thereby encourage the 
teacher in his or her arduous 
and responsible position, and 
thus manifest to the children 
that you are interested in their 
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education and _ training.” 
Surprising facts from the old 
list show that there were 133 


schools then, in contrast to the © 


present total of 17 schools. Each 
community school with its three 
trustees represented a total of 
nearly 400 citizens actively en- 
gaged in running the _ school 
system of Garrett County. 

Another significant relation 
of these schools was involved 
in their function as centers for 
other public activities. They 
were places for church and Sun- 
day school services, for meet- 
ings of debating societies, and 
for political rallies. Anything 
that required a meeting place 
gravitated to the local school 
house. AS a community center 
ii was nearly as important as 
the established place for educat- 
ing the public’s children. 

In our effort to understand 
and interpret the work of these 
early schools we must not over- 
look the presence and dedicated 
efforts of often underpaid teach- 
ers without whom these schools 
could not have existed. The 
teachers often were strangers 
coming into the community, but 
their importance was recog- 
nized. Their status was on a par 
with that of the minister and 
the doctor. 

We plan to develop the story 
of these community schools and 
to record all of the facts that 
we can obtain. This is admit- 
tedly an ambitious project and 
the material will have to be 
continued through many issues 
of the Glades Star. We would 
like to show the location of 
each school on a map, to re- 
cord all information about it, 
such as when the school was 
built, when it was discontinued, 
and what happened to the build- 





ing, the names of the teachers 
in each school and the names 
of the citizens who served as 
trustees. Pictures of the school 
buildings and, if obtainable, of 
the teachers and pupils would 
be most valuable. It may not 
be possible due to engraving 
expense and space limitations, 
to publish all pictures that be- 
come available, but they would 
be valuable and welcome in our 
museum. 

To get required information 
on the schools, we are going to 
need a lot of help. Dr. Buser, 
County Superintendent, has 
kindly agreed to let us study 
the archives at the Board of 
Education offices. These _ ar- 
chives will yield much _ valu- 
able information, but a _ lot 
more will be necessary to get 
the whole story of Garrett 
County’s community schools. 

One example of such coop- 
eration is provided by Associate 
Editor Robert Garrett who ex- 
plains that it is interesting to 
find that in the Glades Star, 
No. 2, Vol. 1, dated October 2, 
1941, the late Captain Charles 
E. Hoye, writing on education, 
has this to say: 

“The early settlers of Garrett 
County came from older set- 
tlements eastward. They estab- 
lished churches and_ schools 
similar to those of the east ex- 
cept, in Maryland and other col- 
onies the State Church (Episco- 
pal) controlled the _ parish 
schools; but here the settlers 
were chiefly dissenters of vari- 
ous sects; their schools were 
community institutions general- 
ly uncontrolled and unaided by 
either Church or State. 

“The Blooming Rose School 
is the first in this County of 
which we have definite record. 
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Meshack Browning was a pupil 
there about 1796. In his auto- 
biography he wrote: 

‘Soon there was a school to be 
made up, and my uncle signed 
me for three months and, to my 
great pleasure, Mr. McMullen 
signed Mary and Hugh. This 
was just as I wished it to be, 
for they had to pass our house 
on their way to and “from 
school. All this was as it should 
be for weeks and weeks. 

‘I had learned finely, and Mary 
had taken every opportunity to 
assist me in my lessons, for she 
had been three months at school 
before the time we commenced 
together; and when we left 
school I could read and write 
as well as she could. But never 
did a boy exert himself with 
more ambition than I did on that 
occasion, to be as fast as her- 
self at all events, and either 
Mary or I would be at the head 
of the class every night.’ 

“Browning attended _ school 
only three months, but .... he 
became a leading citizen of his 
community, and wrote a noted 
book on hunting and local his- 
tory of his times. 

“Robinson Savage settled at 
Blooming Rose about 1796. He 
“was probably one of the early 
teachers there.” 


We wish to appeal to you 
who remember the old country 
schools, the community schools 
in town, to furnish all the de- 
tails you can recall. No item of 
information will be too small 
for the purpose of this history. 


Do not be concerned about 
having to write a complete 
story about the school with 


which you are familiar. We will 
assemble the information that 
comes to us and give credit to 
its source. This will be an op- 
portunity for the people of our 
county to make important con- 
tributions to its history. 


The editors will welcome 
your information to any one of 
them and our addresses are: 
Walter W. Price, P. O. Box 305, 
Mtn. Lake Park, Md. 21550; 
Robert B. Garrett, Box 124, Deer 
Park, Md. 21550; and myself at 
P. O. Box 3026, Deer Park, Md. 
21550. Phones: Mr. Calderwood, 
334-2877; Mr. Price, 334-2680 and 
Mr. Garrett, 334-3096. 


If you have information you 
want to give in person, let us 
know and we will try to come 
to see you. 


I should like to note here our 
special thanks to Dr. Buser and 
his staff for their interest and 
cooperation in this project. 








LIST OF TRUSTEES 


For the various schools* of Garrett County, appointed on the 4th 
day of May, 1903, to serve for one year, or until their successors are 
appointed and qualified. 

The Teachers’ Institute will be held on October 12-16, 1903. 

All Trustees are invited to be present on Trustees’ Day, October 
15th. 


PLEASE HAND A LIST OF TRUSTEES TO YOUR ASSOCIATES 


Names of 

Trustees 

J. D. Ashenfelter, C. S. May, 
Bradley T. Bray 


Continued on Page 474.) 


Election No. of Name of 
District School School 


1 1 Swanton 
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Daniel W. Hershberger 





Mr. Daniel W. Hershberger, 
74, died suddenly on Sunday, 
November 11, 1973. A charter 
member of the Society, Mr. 
Hershberger was serving on its 
Board of Directors since 1971. 


Mr. Hershberger was a life- 
long member of St. John’s 
United Church of Christ in his 
home town of Grantsville where 
funeral services were conducted 
by his pastor, the Rev. Harry 
Diehl. 


A veteran of World War I, he 
attended St. John’s College, and 
was a charter member of Amer- 
ican Legion Post 214. Mr. Hersh- 
berger was accorded military 
rites for interment in the family 
plot in Grantsville Cemetery. 
He was a member of the origin- 
al planning committee for es- 
tablishing Garrett Community 
College. Mr. Hershberger was 
retired from the insurance busi- 
ness he had _ established in 
Grantsville and conducted for 
35 years. He was on the board of 
the Garrett County Department 
of Social Services. Mr. Hersh- 
berger was a member of Grants- 
ville Rotary Club and the Mey- 
ersdale Area Christian Business 
Men’s Association. He was once 
a Boy Scout leader. He was 
treasurer of the Garrett County 
Bicentennial Commission. 


Mr. Hershberger is survived 
by his widow, Ruth (Maxwell) 
Hershberger; two sons, Daniel, 
of Las Vegas, Nevada; and Don- 
ald, of Bittinger; a _ brother, 
Merle, of College Park, and four 
granddaughters. The Society 
expresses its deepest sympathy 
to Mr. Hershberger’s family. 
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President's Comment... 
By Tom Butscher 


Two new members have been 
appointed to the Board of Di- 
rectors for the Garrett County 
Historical Society. Dr. Raymond 
O. McCullough of Friendsville, 
and Robert J. Ruckert of Oak- 
land have been named to serve 
the unexpired terms of Mrs. 
Jan W. Janssen and Dan Hersh- 
berger. Both Dr. McCullough 
and Bob have been a tremen- 
dous help to the society in the 
past, and I know they will be 
a valuable asset in helping to 
guide the future of the society. 


These appointments were 
made at a meeting of the full 
board in January. At this meet- 
ing, it was also decided to ap- 
point Dorothy Cathell as secre- 
tary - treasurer. Dorothy had 
served previously as treasurer 
only. 


The annual dinner of the so- 
ciety will be held at the Grants- 
ville Fire Hall on Thursday, 
June 27th at 6:00 p.m. ’m happy 
to announce that Lt. Gen. Claire 
Elwood Hutchin, Jr. will be our 
speaker. General Hutchin is 
the Executive Director of the 
Maryland Bicentennial Com- 
mission. You'll be reading more 
about General Hutchin in the 
next edition of the Glades Star. 


Other action of the board di- 
rected Mary Jones, curator of 
the museum, to get a bid from 
Naylor’s for the replacement of 
the furnace in the museum. The 
old one has become somewhat 
of an antique itself... not very 
decorative and certainly not 
functional. The money for the 
new furnace will come from the 
general fund and from the mu- 
seum fund. 


As noted above, we have lost 
two members of the board. Mrs. 
Janssen has moved to Morgan- 
town, and we wish her every 
success. And as you all know, 
Dan Hershberger passed away 
quite suddenly. Our sympathies 
go to the Hershberger family 
and we'll always treasure the 
memories of Dan and his work 
for the historical society. 


Grantsville Is Site 
Of Annual Meeting 


We welcome the announce- 
ment from President Butscher 
that Lt. Gen. Claire Elwood 
Hutchin, Jr. has accepted his 
invitation to speak at the an- 
nual banquet and business meet- 
ing of the Society this year. 
General Hutchin is Executive 
Director of the Maryland Bi- 
centennial Commission. 


The banquet will be held in 
the Fire Hall of the Grantsville 
Volunteer Fire Department on 
Thursday, June 27, at 6:00 p.m. 
Dinner arrangements have been 
made by Mrs. Charles Briner 
and Mrs. Lewis Jones for a tur- 
key dinner menu to be served. 
The charge is $3.25 for each 
person and the reservations 
deadline is June 15. Reserva- 
tions with remittances should 
be made with Mrs. Paul T. Cal- 
derwood, P. O. Box 3026, Deer 
Park, Md. 21550. 

The 1972 annual banquet of 
the Society was held in the 
same Grantsville facility and 
members will recall that a large 
number attended and that the 
meal was delicious. 

O 


See Page 474 for list of schools 
and trustees. 
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TRUSTEES AND SCHOOLS continued from Page 471 


North Glade 


Meadow Mountain 


Frankville 

Mt. Zion 

Fort Hill 
Painter 
Walnut Bottom 


Bethel 
Elder Hill 


Friendsville 
Selbysport 
Frazee Ridge 
Rush 

Sand Spring 
McCabe 
Asher Glade 
Mill Run 
John Friend 
Manor Land 
Grantsville 
Shade Run 
Keyser Ridge 
McKenzie 
New Germany 
Dorsey 
Ridgely 


Negro Mountain 


Engle 


Pope 
Compton 


Loechel 
Yoder 


J. L. Fitzwater, Edward Beckman, 
James Baldwin. 

P. J. Lohr, Buckner Mason, 
William Brenneman. 

P. M. Stemple, George Cline, 
Charles Stark. 

W. S. Sharpless, John L. 
Sharpless, Frank Turner. 

John A. Wilt, Francis Pritts, 
Noah Wilt. 

A. George, J. B. Friend, 
Albert Wright. 

A. M. T. Warnick, George Bray, 
Meshack Paugh. 

William Bevers, Archibald Frey. 

Adolphus Enlow, Bunnell Friend, 
Walter Coddington. 

Reese E. Friend, D. S. Custer, 
John W. McCullough. 

Ed Liston, Wm. Hollinger, 
G. W. Frazee 

Kimmell Frazee, Jefferson 
Guard, Lucian Frazee. 

Milton Rush, John Meyers, 
Harry Rumbaugh. 

Gabriel Friend, Charles T. Hoff, 
Ami Hinebaugh. 

Isaac T. Meyers, C. W. Friend, 
A. M. Chisholm. 

Thurman Umbel, J. B. Thomas, 
Joseph Fearer. 

Zadok Green, Walter Griffith, 
Charles Fike. 

M. G. Friend, James Frazee, 
Newton Savage. 

Henry Krug, Frank Raybeck, 
Allen Teats. 

Dr. G. C. Keller, U. M. Stanton, 
Jacob Bender. 

Josiah Durst, George Shaw, 
Ha Seay oder: 

Henry Leatham, C. J. Folk, 
Peter Royer. 

C. B. McKenzie, Isador Garlitz, 
Christian Miller. 

C. J. Otto, Arch Warnick, 
J. Madison Durst. 

Jacob L. Fresh, Wm. Broadwater, 
Isaac Swauger. 

A. J. Bevans, Jonas Foulk, 
Levi Kinsinger. 

Henry Zaner, John Yommer, 
William Tressler. 

Ralph Engle, John W. Baker, 
Peter Yost. 

Thomas H. Layman, David Pope, 
B. F. Michael. ( 

Daniel Enlow, J. M. Custer, . 
Albert Warnick. 

S. C. Loechel, Lewis Horchler. 

Eli S. Miller, J. B. Miller, : 
J. S. Miller. . 
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Red Hill | 
Manadier 
Turner 
Laughlin 
Foxtown 
Boucher 


Bloomington 
Chestnut Grove 


Aaron’s Run 
Firm Rock 


Franklin Hill 
Gilbert Warnick 


Lower Savage 
Accident 
Hartman 
Flatwoods 

Bear Creek 
Cove 

Miller 

Winding Ridge 
Oak Hill 

Rich Hill 

Kamp 

Mineral Springs 
Lake Ford 
McHenry 
Johnstown 
Sang Run 

Pine Swamp 
Bishoff 

Cherry Meadows 
Prettyman 


Hoyes Run 








D. D. Broadwater, P. J. Stephens, 
Sam E. Broadwater. 

Michael Custer, R. H. Butler, 
Jacob Kinsinger. 

J. S. Harshberger, Joshua Turner, 
P. Tolman. 

Perry Durst, Charles Platter, 
Jason Wilburn. 

Michael Lageer, Noah Orendorf, 
John Hetrick. 

Lewis Defenbaugh, P. C. Boucher, 
Gideon Harshbarger. 

George C. Pattison, W. A. Brydon. 

Wm. J. Bernard, Otho Warnick, 
Otho Bernard. 

Lee Fazenbaker, Floyd Duckworth, 
Wm. Grove. 

Michael Daley, John W. 
Broadwater, O. C. Fazenbaker. 

George Thomas Michael. 

(Blank. May indicate trustees 
appointed in 1902 serving.) 

G. O. Broadwater, Stephen Wilt, 
Nathan Rounds. 

Will Goehringer, John L. Richter, 
Harvey Speicher. 

Conrad Fratz, Christian Beitzell, 
W. Hartman. 

Martin L. Fresh, John W. Bowman, 
Frank Callis. 

Tarleton Collier, Lewis Kamp, 
George Lininger. 

W. M. Lohr, J. J. Weaver, 
John Oester. 

N. Platter, Orval Hileman, 
John Fallinger. 

Jesse Frazee, August George, 
David L. Lytle. 

Henry Schlossnagle, Resley Rush, 
Ezra Lee. 

Harrison Brown, Jacob E. Bowser, 
Amaziah Turney. 

Solomon Glass, Henry Kamp, 
James Rush. 

John Harman, Conrad Speicher, 
(CC 2 anit, 

Eugene Teats, W. S. Collins, 
Joseph Lewis. 

Duke McLain, Jonas Glotfelty, 
Brison Welsh. 

Mattingly, Chas. DeWitt, 
William Callis. 

N. C. Browning, Elijah Hoye, 
Lemuel Savage. 

Ezra Wolf, Jerome Kelly, 
M. H. Frankhauser. 

J. M. Loudermilk, T. H. Cuppett, 
Hamill Casteel. 

Thaddeus Glotfelty, Silas Ash, 
James Knox. 

R. M. Alexander, Lewis Kahl, 
Jonas Speicher. 

J. H. Friend, Zadok Friend, 
Henry Sines. 
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6 10 White Rock Elijah Friend, John Birch, 
Job Friend. 

6 11 Casteel Andrew Sebold, Will Lewis, 
Frank Hoye. 

7 1 Mt. Lake Park L. L. Lantz, Henry E. Felty, 

E. E. Friend. 

7 2 Glade Valley A. J. Lee, Richard Reams, 
S. B. Meese. 

7 3 Lynndale G. M. B. Friend, John Moon, 
John W. Beckman. 

d 4 Bernard Norman Bernard, J. L. Paugh, 
Jeremiah Uphold. 

7 5 Loch Lynn Edward O’Donnell, Wm. Seabold, 
Joseph Rathbun. 

ff 6 South Point Clinton Morgan, John Close, 
Dallas Riley. 

i ff Pleasant Valley T. J. Browning, W. R. Beckman, 
James Dodge. 

8 1 Sunnyside Jonas Yutzy, George Stahl, 

D. E. Orendorf. 

8 2 Mason George D. Lee, Christian Martin, 
Ernest Miller. 

8 5 Abernathy Merritt Wilson, John W. Harvey, 
William H. Fike. 

8 4 Gauer J. H. Roth, F. C. Fowler, 

Geo. H. Gauer. 

8 5 Shook Shop Elisha Harvey, Samuel G. Steyer, 
N. B. Harvey. 

8 6 Bear Range William G. Riley, James W. White, 
William Harvey. 

8 Oak Grove Charles E. Hilleary, Wm. J. Wilson, 
Elisha Aronholt. 

8 8 Bayard M. J. Nugent. 

8 9 Red Oak Jeremiah Harvey, Frank Childs, 
S. J. Nutter. 

8 10 Cherry Creek H. Kildow, John Hughes, 

Ami Forman. 

8 11 Gorman J. L. Harvey, W. H. Ritter, 
Joseph Browning. 

8 12 Swan Meadow S. J. Lichty, J. W. Baker, 

David Slabach. 

8 1s Red House J. M. Miller, George Blamble, 
Marcellus Wolfe (who laid the | 
stone foundation for building). | 

8 14 Shield’s Run James Aronhalt, Joseph M. | 
Conneway, Riley Murphy. 

9 it Johnson Thomas Johnson, Andrew Rosen- 
berger, Isaac Blocher. 

g Zz Bell W. A. Robeson, W. A. Murphy, 
Thomas Lohr. 

9 3 Finzel P. E. Finzel, Jeremiah McKenzie, 
William Warner. 

9 4 Caton Simon Weimer, Peter Caton, 
William Brown. 

10 1 Deer Park J. W. Laughlin, Patrick Garrett, 
L. Lohm. 

10 eZ Steiding B. Steiding, A. C. Browning, 
Augustus Browning. 

10 3 Wilson Herman Beckman, F. McCrobie, 
A. F. Jeffreys. 

10 4 Bethlehem John Thomas, James L. Harvey, 
H. A. Hardesty. 

10 5 Eagle Rock George Bernard, John Uphold, 


George Moon. 
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Armistead 
Paradise 
Chadderton 
Yough Lake 
Inskeep 
Weir 

Gregg 
Merrill 
Warnick 
Piney Run 
Jacobs 
Avilton 
Bittinger 
Beachy 


Wiley (new house) 


Black Hawk 
Backwoods 
Dry Run 
Kitzmillersville 
Short Run 
Three Fork Run 
Oakland 

Brant 

Deep Creek 
Bray 

Hutton 
Fairsweep 
Lloyd 
Herrington 
Swallow Falls 
Crellin 

Dodge 


Snaggy Mountain 
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William Speicher, Abel DeWitt, 
Eugene Wilson. 

Columbus Paugh, Charles Miller, 
R. L. Hamill. 

E. G. Miller, Lafayette Friend, 
B. T. Thrasher. 

(Blank. ) 

(Blank.) 

James Weir, Fred Cutter, 
Jacob Strickland. 

J. H. Gregg, Thos. J. Broadwater, 
David Warnick. 

Daniel Wampler, David Merrill, 
Arch Broadwater. 

Jos. Broadwater, James Russell, 
Harvey H. Warnick. 

M. T. Broadwater, 
Geo. S. Warnick. 

Wee liss  ACODSHAWre La ansel 
Geo. B. McMillen. 

Hiram Coleman, Francis Garlitz, 
John Robinson. 

C. E. Ellithorp, Jonas Bittinger, 
George Ralston. 

Perry Broadwater, Silas Beachy, 
C. J. Brenneman. 

Perry Bowser, Eli Lohr, 
Levi Rush. 

James Bittinger, Aaron Pritts, 
F. M. Green. 

Donald Simpson, Joseph Weitzell, 
Horace Warnick. 

S. F. Broadwater, Thos. R. 
Murphy, Jos. P. Reed. 

M. A. Browning, E. J. Hamill, 
Geo. W. Kitzmiller. 

Daniel Wilson, James H. Wilson, 
John T. Harvey. 

Louis F. Tasker, William 
Sharpless, Frank Bray. 

J. M. Litzinger, A. G. Sturgiss, 
Daniel Hinebaugh. 

Clark DeBerry, David Enlow, 
A. Shartzer. 

John Weimer, John Cross, 
George Brant. 

Thomas Skipper, John Ream, 
J. J. Garrett. 

U. G. Palmer, C. F. White, 
William Canty. 

E. E. Sollars, John T. Bowers, 
Moses Wensell. 

Martin Carney, James Treacy, 
John Mackin. 

Wm. Browning, J. E. Wolf, 
James D. Nelson. 

Wm. A. Reams, Lincoln Sines, 
W. T. Sines. 

Ralph T. Ashby, E. M. Spedden, 
L. C. Prevost. 

J. R. Browning, Henry Jordan, 
Alex. Sowers. 

J. M. Browning, Alex. Bittinger, 
hele opal 
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14 13 Nethkin J esse Weimer, Thomas ‘Nethkin, 
F. R. Nethkin. 


COLCRED SCHOOL — William Walker, Phillip Davis, James Truly. 


Trustees are respectfully referred to Chapter 5 of the Public 
School Laws of Maryland and to Article 3 of the Revised By-Laws of 
the State Board of Education for the powers vested in and the duties 
devolving upon them. You are especially requested to look closely to 
the incidental expenses of your school and see that all charges are fair 
and reasonable. You will let the contract for furnishing fuel to the 
lowest responsible bidder, reserving the right to reject any or all bids. 
You will see that Section 7, Article 5, of the State By-Laws is observed; 
also the law in regard to substitute teachers. Visit your school as 
frequently as possible and thereby encourage the teacher in his or 
her arduous and responsible position, and thus manifest to the children 
that you are interested in their education or training. By observing 
the above instructions you will aid the Board very much in advancing 


the schools of our county. 


Ed A. Browning, Secretary 


M. R. Hamill, President 
Geo. E. Bishoff 
C. E. Ellithorp 


*133 schools including the colored school) 





Short-Line RR’s 
Of Garrett County 


By Dr. Harry |. Stegmaier, Jr. 
(Editorial note: This is the final 
installment of the excerpts pre- 
pared by Mr. Calderwood from 
the presentation by Dr. Steg- 
maier before the Society at its 
annual banquet in Friendsville 
on June 28, 1973. The speaker’s 
description of the railroads that 
radiated from the Western 
Maryland system was_ present- 
ed in our September issue and 
those from the Baltimore & Ohio 
were covered in the December 
issue. It is hoped some edit- 
ing of the material has not 
changed Dr. Stegmaier’s mean- 
ing for his subject.) 

The northern part of Garrett 
County was served principally 
by railroads radiating from the 
Pittsburgh division of the Balti- 
more & Ohio in Pennsylvania. 

A large section of the timber- 
ed lands in the northern part of 
our county was made accessible 
by the construction in 1890 of a 
railroad from Confluence, Pa., 





to Friendsville and later to Ken- 
dall which was about three miles 
west of Friendsville. 

Kendall, which was_ also 
known as Manor Land, and later 
as Krug, was the location of a 
large sawmill, a barrel factory, 
and other activities associated 
with the timber industry. The 
town of Kendall situated on the 
Youghiogheny river has disap- 
peared and I am told it is al- 
most impossible now to reach 
that site. I am going to try to 
reach the site this fall with a 
friend. 

This standard gage railroad 
was named the Confluence and 
Oakland (C & OQ). It was not 
really an independent railroad 
as the Baltimore & Ohio com- 
pany was associated with it 
from the beginning, even be- 
fore it was completed, and the 
Baltimore and Ohio held a 999- 
year lease on this Confluence 
and Oakland short-line. 

The Confluence and Oakland 
name indicates that it was to 
have been built to Oakland, but 
it seems doubtful if the parent 
company ever had any serious 
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intentions of connecting with 
its main line at Oakland. Peo- 
ple of the area would have 
liked to see such a connection 
and public meetings were held 
and a committee was appointed 
locally to work for the exten- 
sion of the C&O line to Oak- 
land, but their efforts were in 
vain. 

The Confluence and Oakland 
was completed in 1891 and a 
Baltimore and Ohio context 
shows stations at Summerfield, 
Selbysport, Friendsville and 
Kendall. At Kendall there was 
a (Y) wye track layout where 
the locomotives were turned 
around for return trips to Con- 
fluence. When the line first be- 
gan operation there was a train 
each way morning and after- 
noon, but this daily service did 
not last too long. The service 
deteriorated to running one 
train each day for a round trip 
and a regular passenger train 
became a consist of one bag- 
gage car and coach. This serv- 
ice was later condensed to a 
combination baggage car and 
coach coupled to the rear of a 
freight train. 

About 1930, this train made 
connection at Confluence with 
scheduled B & O passenger 
trains to Cumberland and Pitts- 
burgh every day except Sun- 
day. After passenger service 
was discontinued, the frequen- 
cy of trains declined as the tim- 
ber was worked out. 

The Confluence and Oakland 
discontinued operation in 1942 
aiter more than 50 years of 
service. The station at Friends- 
ville was sold, rails removed, 
and the steel bridge below 
Friendsville was dismantled and 
moved to Ohio. I don’t know 
where the bridge assembly 
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landed in Ohio, but I presume 
it was put to use out there. 

An important part of this C & 
O operation was based on the 
narrow gage railroads that haul- 
ed logs from the woods tn the 
mills at Kendall, Friendsvilie 
and Bear Creek. There weve 
three of these narrow gage 
lines, two of which operated 
out of Kendall. The Kendull 
Lumber Company had a line 
that crossed the river on @ steel 
bridge and headed west in the 
direction of West Virginia and 
almost reached Preston count. 
The other line out of Kendall 
was known as the Kruz Com- 
pany railroad which ran south- 
west up the river and élmost 
reached Oakland. This line con- 
nected with the Skipnish rail- 
road in the Tolliver Run area. 
This railroad used geared loco- 
motives and was a rather large 
operation bringing logs to Ken- 
dall from a large area of forest. 

The third of these narrow 
gage logging lines was operated 
by the Meadow Mountain Lum- 
ber Company. This was an ex- 
tensive operation and moved 
from Friendsville along Bear 
Creek to Negro and Meadew 
mountains and into the forested 
swamplands bordering Cherry 
Creek. This large logging raii- 
road reached approximately 25 
miles south from Friendsville 
and near to the community of 
Swanton. The line used poth 
rod and geared locomotives and 
the geared engines proved best 
for the terrain over which they 
operated. 

All these logging railroads 
had many branch lines that 
were laid through the vast 
stands of timber and they were 
moved to new locations as the 
timber stands were worked out. 
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For anyone interested in tracing 
the exact route of some of these 
railroads it is possible to identi- 
fy them on a U. S. Geological 
map for 1900. 

There were two other short- 
line railroads that came into 
the northern part of Garrett 
county. One of these, the Cas- 
seiman River railroad, managed 
to survive until 1959. The bu:ld- 
ers of this line had trouble de- 
ciding how to spell its name as 
sometimes we find it recorded 
as “Castleman.” This railroad 
was constructed in 1898 to 1900 
and was commonly identified as 
the Jennings Brothers railroad 
and ran from Worth, Pa., on the 
Pittsburgh division of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio main line along 
the Casselman river to Grants- 
ville and on to Jennings in Gar- 
rett county where the Jennings 
brothers had a large sawmill. 
The hump in Route 40 just east 
of Grantsville marks the place 
where this railroad crossed that 
highway. I checked this spot 
this evening (June 28, 1973) and 
found that the old rails are 
still there. They have been cov- 
ered with pavement. 

The Casselman railroad was 
a standard gage logging rail- 
road using both geared and rod 
locomotives. Like all logging 
railroads, it constructed many 
branches to reach various areas 
of timber and extended as far 
as Bittinger. 

The timber was about gone 
by 1920 and around this year a 
group of local citizens pur- 
chased the railroad and gave it 
the incredible name of The 
Northern Maryland and _ Tide- 
water Railroad. This has hap- 
pened many times and we find 
railroads named for places that 
the line did not even remotely 
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reach. Let me assure you that 


this one did not get within even 
whistling distance of tidewater. 

The citizen ownership lasted 
about four years until the rail- 
road was renamed as the Cas- 
selman Valley railroad. Later, 
it was purchased by John Hersk- 
er, Jr., of Philadelphia, who 
changed the name to Cassel- 
man River railroad and operat- 
ed it for about all of its re- 
maining life. 

The Casselman River ,rail- 
road survived by hauling coal, 
serving the refractory plant, 
and hauling general freight. 
The only people who protested 
its abandonment in 1959 con- 
sisted of a group of farmers 
who feared they would not be 
able to get feed to Grantsville 
during the winter in any other 
way. The group’s protest was 
not enough to prevent the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission 
from authorizing the company 
to discontinue service. The rail- 
road was then about thirteen 
miles long. 

I can remember the Cassel- 
man River operating in 1950. At 
that time the line was renting 
steam locomotives from the 
Baltimore & Ohio company. I 
have pictures of some of these 
steamers. Near the end of its 
life the company was using the 
1300-Series light consolidated 
type engines. 

The 1950 Official Equipment 
Register listing what railroads 
are supposed to own, showed 
the Casselman River as having 
two diesel locomotives. This 
was never so as the railroad 
operated with old B & O steam- 
ers to its end and some of these 
engines were third-hand loco- 
motives. They may have had 
dreams of being able to buy 
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diesels, and planned to do so, 
or maybe they just put this mis- 
information in the register to 
make it look good. 

There are a few remnants of 
the Casselman line remaining. 
The route can be traced in 
some places; there is a relic ca- 
boose in Grantsville, but like 
most of the short-line railroads, 
the Casselman Valley is gone 
and nearly forgotten. 

The last railroad I will speak 
of is one that I did not know 
existed until yesterday (June 
27, 1973), when I was doing 
some investigating and learned 
about it. This railroad was op- 
erated by the Juniata Lumber 
Company. This narrow gage 
line, using geared locomotives, 
ran from Lothian, Maryland, 
where it connected with the 
Cumberland and Pennsylvania 
main line to Big Savage moun- 
tain. This line operated in the 
late 1800’s and was gone by 
1900. I can’t tell you much more 
about this railroad. 

These were the _ short-line 
railroads that I have found in 
Garrett county. They were very 
important in the development 
of this area which was rich in 
natural resources. You must 
visualize a world without auto- 
mobiles, trucks, and paved 
roads to get in proper’ perspec- 
tive what the railroads meant 
in getting the natural resources 
of Garrett County to world 
markets. 

The railroads improved life 
for everyone by bringing in 
manufactured goods and giving 
people mobility, to enable them 
to move about and to gain new 
horizons beyond their old ones 
that were established by the 
distance they could travel only 
by walking or on _ horseback. 











Without railroads, this area 
would have been seriously han- 
dicapped and retarded for a 
long time. 


Genealogy Volumes 
Added To Oakland 


Library Collection 
By Margaret Ann Mance 


With a new wave of interest 
in histories of Garrett County 
families, several volumes have 
been added to the genealogy 
collection at the Ruth Enlow 
Library, Oakland. 

Most recently added is the 
83-page WILLIAM T. STAN- 
TON FAMILY, ANCESTORS, 
DESCENDANTS AND RELAT- 
ED FAMILIES OF GRANTS- 
VILLE, GARRETT COUNTY, 
MARYLAND, by T. Ray Stan- 
ton and Guy S. Stanton, Sr., 
with a cover illustration by Aza 
Stanton. The library copy is in 
the non-circulating collection at 
the Grantsville branch, and a 
copy belonging to the Garrett 
County Historical Society is in 
the main branch. 


A third revision of ADAM 
SHAFFER, PIONEER, AND 
HIS DESCENDANTS, collected, 
arranged and printed by Mr. 
and Mrs. Lee B. Shaffer, Red 
House, was donated by the 
authors. The 147-page book con- 
tains several sketches and 
photographs including a picture 
of the first house built in near- 
by Gormania, W. Va. 


The 440 page GENEALOGY 
OF THE HARVEY FAMILY OF 
GARRETT COUNTY, MARY- 
LAND, was contributed by the 
author, Marshall G. Brown of 
Severna Park. Mr. Brown is 
one of the founders of the Gar- 
rett County Historical Society 
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and was formerly a teacher in 
the Oakland High School. 

Another genealogy research- 
ed, printed and contributed by 
the author is THE PAUGH 
FAMILY - GENUS PAVIT, by 
George R. Paugh. This paper- 
bound book contains 100 pages. 

Several copies of THE WIL- 
SON FAMILY OF WESTERN 
MARYLAND AND WEST VIR- 
GINIA AND ASSOCIATED 
FAMILIES, ASHBY, CRESAP, 
HARVEY AND MOON, by Mer- 
ritt Wilson, Jr., were donated 
to the collection. The book con- 
tains 560 pages and is illustra- 
ted with maps and photographs. 

Among the older books in the 
collection are those concerning 
the Sines, Hoye, Friend, Brown- 
ing and many related local fam- 
ilies. Additional family histories 
can be found in the non-circu- 
lating Historical Society collec- 
tion in the library, among these 
being books about the Broad- 
waters, Gnegys, Speichers, Cus- 
ters, Methenys, and _ several 
more. 

Local history and ancestry re- 
searchers alike may find en- 
lightening information in bound 
volumes of the GLADES STAR 
and TABLELAND - TRAILS 
in the library, or in the GAR- 
RETT COUNTY HISTORY OF 
PIONEER FAMILIES, a large 
volume of articles by Charles 
EK. Hoye originally published in 
the MOUNTAIN DEMOCRAT. 
These articles, photo-copied 
courtesy of Jones and Grant, 
were compiled by Mrs. Gerald- 
ine Knox, Mrs. Robert Stan- 
ton and Mrs. Lewis Jones. 

Many of the books contain ex- 
citing accounts of daily life in 
the frontier and settlement days 
of the county. Women who feel 
burdened by housework will be 








edified to read MY PIONEER 


GRANDMOTHER, by Isaac W. 
Thompson, that a day of work 
for such women as_ Katie 
Thompson included weaving the 
linsey - woolsey, butchering the 
mutton single handed and braid- 
ing fishing line from the long 
hair of horses’ tails. 


O 


Casselman Bridge 


Restoration Related 


Mr. John Elliott, of Grants- 
ville, in response to questions 
on the historic stone arch Cas- 
selman River bridge, has sup- 
plied the following data rela- 
tive to restoration work on this 
structure. Maryland General 
Construction Loan, Chapter 266. 
Acts of 1955, provided the sum 
of $20,000.00. A contract was 
awarded to the Cumberland 
Contracting Company which 
completed the work in Novem- 
ber, 1955. The State Roads Com- 
mission completed acquisition 
of the land between old Route 
40 and new Route 40 in 1956 at 
a cost of $3,000.00. The Maryland 
Department of Forests and 
Parks developed a public park 
at the bridge site and complet- 
ed it in 1957 at a cost of $5,000.09. 
Some additional work to main- 
tain the structure is presently 
being planned. 


Community Library 
Aides And Hours 


Crellin: Ellen Zimmerman — 
Mon. 48 p.m.; Wed. 2:30-5:00 
pimis: 97-8:30e°p. min wihusess0e) 
p.m.; Sat. 9-12 noon. 

Finzel: Mary Margaret Ward 
and Lillian Crowe — Mon. 3-6 
p.m.; Tue. 3-6 p.m.; Thu. 4-7 p. 
m.; Sat. 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
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Community Center 
Libraries Project 


By Phillip Barton 

The Community Libraries 
Project is a federally funded 
project operating through the 
Ruth Enlow Library of Garrett 
County. The project consists of 
developing libraries in four 
communities - Crellin, Finzel, 
Friendsville, and Kitzmiller, 
where previously library serv- 
ices were not readily available. 
The project also includes the 
provision of library services to 
two boys’ forestry camps (BFC 
#2 near Lonaconing and BFC 
#4 near Swanton); two nursing 
homes - Cuppett-Weeks in Oak- 
land and Goodwill Mennonite 
in Grantsville, and to the Gar- 
rett County Jail. 

Presently the community li- 
braries have small collections of 
books with recent additions of 
mail order catalogs, dress pat- 
tern catalogs, and a variety of 
informative government publi- 
cations. These libraries’ also 
have various audio-visual ma- 
terials which include filmstrips, 
slides and projectors; cassette 
tapes and tape players. Each l- 
brary is open 12 or more hours 
a week. Once-a-month films are 
also sponsored by the libraries 
and several sponsor a weekly 
story/filmstrip hour for the 
children. 








Friendsville: Jessie Sines, 
Mary Jane Fike, Agatha Beach- 
ley: Mon. 2:30 - 8:30 p.m.; Wed. 
200l DED. enue 2:00 = orp anh: 
Fri. 6-8:30 p.m.; Sat. 9-12 noon. 

Kitzmiller: Nellie Junkins, 
Patricia Paugh; Mon. 3 - 6 p.m.: 
Lues. 3*- 6.p.m:-" Wed: 3=6 p.m.; 
Sat. 10 - 12 noon. 
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At the Cuppett-Weeks Nurs- 
ing Home we provide films 
twice a month and _ filmstrip 
programs that are shown in in- 
dividual rooms every other 
week. We operate a mobile li- 
brary whereby a book collec- 
tion is taken from room to room 
in the nursing homes. Those 
who are bedfast and otherwise 
immobile are thus provided with 
suitable materials. It should be 
noted here with appreciation 
that much of our work is done 
with the help of a group of vol- 
unteers who have found it pos- 
sible and agree to donate a 
couple of hours each month to 
assist with our various activities 
current in the nursing home 
program. 

We also sponsor a film pro- 
gram twice each month at the 
Goodwill Mennonite Nursing 
Home. Through the help of stu- 
dents from Yoder school, we 
have been able to maintain a 
for “read aloud” program where- 
by young people regularly come 
to the home to read aloud to 
those persons who are unable 
to read for themselves. Two of 
these volunteer students also as- 
sist with a filmstrip program 
which operates like that which 
is provided in the Cuppett- 
Weeks Nursing Home. A small 
book collection is deposited at 
the home for those persons who 
are still able to read. 

Aiding us in the work at the 
nursing homes is the Maryland 
State Library for the Physical- 
ly Handicapped. They provide 
us with large print books which 
we circulate in the nursing 
homes. They have also loaned 
each home talking book ma- 
chines which incorporates a 
record player and cassette play- 
er along with rotating collection 
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of talking and cassette books - 
recorded books. 

We have placed deposit col- 
lections of primarily paperback 
books in both boys’ camps. The 
boys from camp #4 near Swan- 
ton are brought regularly to the 
library in Oakland and there 
they are free to browse and bor- 
row books and materials. Many 
of the boys, to the surprise of 
some of us, are avid readers 
and this is not for the lack of 
other things to do. An attempt 
is also made to provide the 
boys with occasional film pro- 
grams of an entertaining or in- 
formational nature. 

As to the county jail, our 
service has thus far consisted 
of providing reading materials 
for the inmates. (Mr. Barton is 
coordinator of the project and 
Miss Jane Garrett is assistant 
coordinator. Ed.) 

O 


County Bicentennial 


Commission Is Named 


Mr. William F. Robinson, of 
Garrett Community College, and 
Mr. B. O. Aiken, of Accident, 
acting as co-chairmen of the 
Garrett County Bicentennial 
Commission, named the follow- 
ing persons aS members: 


Dr. Raymond McCullough 
Friendsville, Md. 21531 
Mr. John S. Elliott 
Grantsville, Md. 21536 
Mr. DeCorsey Bolden 
S13 ES ae daot 
Oakland, Md. 21550 
Mr. Harry Edwards 
Grantsville, Md. 21536 
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Mrs. William D. Pattison 
P. O. Box 100 
Bloomington, Md. 21523 


Mr. Bernard M. Guy 
Bloomington, Md. 21523 


Miss Alice R. Howard 
POF Boxes 
Bloomington, Md. 21523 


Mr. George E. Brady, JY. 
Kitzmiller, Md. 21538 


Mr. Earl Opel 
W. National Hwy. 
Frostburg, Md. 21532 


Mr. Wayne Hamilton 
Route #1 
Oakland, Md. 21550 


Mr. Walter Price 
813 K Street 
Mt. Lake Park, Md. 21550 


Mr. Robert Garrett 
Deer Park, Md. 21550 


Mr. Randall Kahl 
106 E Street 
Mt. Lake Park, Md. 21550 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Ruckert 
325 N. Bradley Lane 
Oakland, Md. 21550 
Mr. Dan Hershberger* 
Grantsville, Md. 21536 
Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Jones 
962 E. Oak Street 
Oakland, Md. 21550 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Calderwood 
Deer Park, Md. 21550 
Mr. Thomas Butscher 
Herrington Manor Road 
Oakland, Md. 21550 
*Deceased 
Mr. Robinson requests’ that 


anyone knowing of persons who 
have been omitted from the 
commission or who should be 
contacted to serve, should con- 
tact him by telephone at (301) 
387-6048. 
O--—-——----——----— 

Plan to attend the annual ban- 
quet at Grantsville. Make your 
reservations early with Mrs. 


Paul Calderwood, P. O. Box 3026, 
Deer Park, Md. 21550. 


Wale 


Glades Star 
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Your Society Is Victim of Inflation 


HH 


President's Comment . . 


By Tom Butscher 


I would hope that everyone 
will plan to attend the Annual 
Banquet and Business Meeting 
to be held at the Grantsville 
Fire Hall on June 27th. I think 
you'll enjoy the program with 
Lt. Gen. Clair Elwood Hutchin, 
Jr. (Ret.). General Hutchin is 
director of the Maryland Bi- 
centennial Committee. 


At the business meeting, you 
will be asked to vote on a raise 
of the dues for the Garrett 
County Historical Society. No- 
body has to tell you that ex- 
penses have gone up... as an 
example, it now costs more to 
mail out the “Glades Star”. It 
also costs more to print them. 
Your board has agreed that in 
order for the society to sustain 
this service, it will be necessary 
to raise the annual dues to $3.00 
per person or $5.00 for a joint 
membership. And we feel the 
lifetime membership dues should 
be increased to $100.00. We will 
vote on these increases at our 
annual meeting. 


Don’t forget the date ... June 
27th . . . Grantsville Fire Hall 
at 6:30 P. M. Please make an 
effort to be there. 


It is time again to remind you 
that dues for the ensuing year 
are due after July 1. The ever 
increasing costs in connection 
‘with the Society’s operations 
has made it necessary to in- 
crease the dues. 

The new dues rate will be $3 
per year for regular individual 
members and $5 per year for 
regular joint membership of 
husband and wife. 


Please check your member- 
ship card. If it does not show 
that your dues are paid beyond 
July 1, 1974, then you will save 
your Society substantial amount 
in postage if you will send in 
your remittance. 

Your dues should be paid at 
either the Ruth Enlow Library 
in Oakland or Grantsville, or 
mailed direct to Mrs. Paul T. 
Calderwood, P. O. Box 3026, 
Deer Park, Md. 21550. 


Membership dues have been 
$2 per year for regular single 
membership since 1962. Joint 
membership tor husband. and 
wife were made available at $3 
per year in 1968. Many members 
then changed to joint member- 
ships which gave the Society 
additional income. This addi- 
tional income has been needed 
and used wisely to promote 
the goals of your Society. The 
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fact that this is the first raise 
in dues in twelve years, a period 
of ever-increasing costs, speaks 
eloquently for its need at this 
time. 

Dues are fixed in the Society 
constitution (see latest revision 
in the Glades Star, Vol. 3, No. 
30, page 503, Sept. 1967). There- 
fore, raising dues requires a 
constitutional amendment. A- 
mending the constitution re 
quires that the proposed amend- 
ment be presented at a meeting 
prior to the meeting at which 
the vote will be taken. This was 
done at a board meeting held on 
January 27, 1974. The proposed 
amendments to the constitution 
are as follows: 

Article IIIT - Membership. 
Section 1, paragraph (b) now 
reads: Life members—persons 
or organizations paying a fee 
of $20.00. Amend this to read: 
Persons or organizations pay- 
ing a fee of $100.00. 

Article V - Finances. Section 
1, paragraph (b) now reads: A 
membership fee of $2.00 to be 
paid by each regular member 
upon enrollment, and $2.00 on 
each year thereafter upon he- 
each year thereafter upon re- 
ceipt of “billing each “July; 
amend this to read: Membership 
fees for regular members upon 
enrollment and each year there- 
after, upon receipt of billing 
each July, shall be $3.00 for 
individual members and_ $5.00 
for joint memberships of hus- 
band and wife. Each member- 
ship shall receive the Society’s 
official publication, The Glades 
Star each year. For receiving 
such publication, a joint mem- 
bership shall be the same as for 
individual single membership. 

These amendments will be 
presented to the membership at 





the annual meeting to be held 
on June 27, 1974. A two-thirds 
majority vote required for 
approval. 

An explanation regarding the 
large increase in the fee for 
life membership would seem to 
be in order. The concept of life 
membership is that of honor to 
the member for making an out- 
standing contribution to the 
Society and on the average the 
Society would realize a_ sub- 
stantial financial advantage. 

Neither of these goals can 
continue to be realized with the 
life membership remaining at 
$20.00. In ten years, the fee is 
exhausted when related to the 
$2.00 yearly fee as charged regu- 
lar members in the past. 

Your officers and _ directors 
believe that increasing the life 
membership fee to $100.00 is the 
only way to meet the goals which 
life membership is intended to 
accomplish. 

As of the date on which this 
June issue is mailed to the 
membership, the rolls of the 
Society will be closed to all 
membership transactions until 
the annual meeting is held on 
June 27, 1974. 





Paul B. Naylor Gift 
Funds Masonic Temple 
Memorial at Oakland 


The gift of a Masonic Temple, 
to be constructed as a memorial 
to the late Mr. Paul B. Naylor 
and Mrs. Sarah E. Naylor, of 
Oakland, has been provided from 
funds in a trust estate executed 
by Mr. Naylor prior to his death 
in January, 1971. The erection 
of the building was stipulated 
to be started within two years of 
the death of Mr. Naylor or Mrs. 
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Naylor, whichever occurred last. 
Mrs. Naylor’s death occurred on 
March 30, 1974. 

Mr. Naylor was aé_e charter 
member of the Garrett County 
Historical Society and he serv- 
ed as its president when elect- 
ed to the office in December, 
1951. Mrs. Naylor was also a 
member of the Society. 

A bronze plaque is to be set at 
the entrance of the Masonic 
Temple and will read: “Paul 
B. Naylor Masonic Temple. 
Temple and ground given to 
Oakland Lodge No. 192 A., F. 
and A. M. for the purpose of ad- 
vancing Masonry in general. By 
Paul B. Naylor and Sarah E. 
Naylor.” 

Mr. Naylor’s Will specifies 
that the building is to be de- 
signed, constructed and _ land- 
scaped by a committee composed 
of one grand lodge officer, 
three past masters of the local 
lodge and a representative of 
the First National Bank. The 
First National Bank of Oakland 
is executor of the Will. 

— 0 
Mrs. Sarah E. Naylor 
Mrs. Sarah E. Naylor, 86, of 
3 South Wilson street, Oakland, 
died on March 30, 1974, in Sacred 
‘Heart Hospital, Cumberland, two 
days after surgery for a broken 
hip which she had suffered in a 
fall the same week on the 

street in her home town. 

Mrs. Naylor’s life was one of 
service and concern for human- 
ity. She was the widow of Paul 
B. Naylor, who died in January, 
1971. They were members of the 
Garrett County Historical 
Society of which Mr. Naylor had 
once been president. She will 
share with him in the Naylor 
memorial gift that he provided 
for the erection of a Masonic 
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Temple on the street where they 
had lived in Oakland. 

The extent of Mrs. Naylor’s 
humane concern may be under- 
stood from the many years she 
devoted to leadership in her 
church, St. Paul’s United Metho- 
dist, Oakland and in her service 
of forty years working as chair- 
man for the Garrett County Red 
Cross chapter. Mrs. Naylor had 
been past president and was a 
50-year member of the Oakland 
Civic club. She had served on 
the Garrett County Hospital 
Memorial auxiliary. 

Mrs. Naylor was a _ charter 
member and past worthy matron 
of Oakland Chapter No. 67 Or- 
der of Eastern Star; was a mem- 
ber of the Grand Representa- 
tives club of the Grand Chapter 
of Maryland, OES, and Past Pa- 
trons and Matrons association. 

Mrs. Naylor was the daugh- 
ter of the late George A. and 
Emma Herd Porter, of White 
Haven, Pa., and was a gradu- 
ate of Millersville, Pa., State col- 
lege. 
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Mysterious Visitor 
By Paul Frank, Jr. 


In November 1973, Comet 
Kohoutek became visible to 
early morning viewers in Gar- 
rett County. The comet had 
been discovered the previous 
March by the astronomer whose 
names it bears. It is the first 
comet to have been discovered 
so far away from earth, giving 
so much time to prepare for its 
close passage to the sun and 
earth. Therefore, almost every- 
one was looking for a spectacle. 
It was believed, at one time, 
that the comet would become 
bright enought to be seen in 
the daytime sky. 

During the latter part of Nov- 
ember the comet appeared near 
the bright star, Spica, in the 
constellation Virgo. As De- 
cember passed the fuzzy streak 
in the southeast sky appeared 
closer and closer to the horizon 
and the point of sun rise. By 
mid-December it was near the 
bright star, Antares, in the con- 
stellation Scorpius. The tail was 
visible at an angle of about 
40° with the horizon pointing 
toward the southeast. 

Disappearing in the predawn 
twilight near the end of De- 
cember, the comet gave no in- 
dication that it would be dif- 
ferent than other comets of his- 
tory although it became ap- 
parent that it would not be as 
bright as first predicted. On 
December 28, it passed within 
21 million kilometers (13 mil- 
lion miles) of the sun. There 
was speculation about the fate 
of the comet. Would it break 
up? Would it disappear? Other 
comets passing this close to the 
sun had disappeared or broken 
into several pieces. 
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Skylab with its third crew 
watched the comet carefully. 
It reported the comet safely 
around the sun early in Jan- 
uary. The tail was reported to 
have elongated as usual, but 
not aS much as expected. Then 
as the comet moved away from 
the sun, passing only 121 million 
kilometers (75 million miles) 
from earth on Sunday, Jan- 
uary 13th, the tail began to dis- 
appear. Instead of a_ spectacle, 
the comet became a fizzle. 

Visible above the west hori- 
zon only to the extent that it 
was before its passage around 
the sun, the comet had _ dis- 
appeared into the blackness of 
the solar system by mid-Jan- 
uary. It would not be seen again 
for 75,000 years, its predicted 
time for passage around the 
sun. 


What had happened? No 
comet of the past had been re- 
ported to appear as Comet 
Kohoutek had. Evidently the 
comet’s outer parts had con- 
gealed instead of vaporizing as 
the outer parts of most observed 
comets of the past had done. 
So the comet with the greatest 
publicity of all time would have 
gone unnoticed to the ordinary 
person had it not been for the 
publicity, but who could have 
predicted a comet in 1973 would 
be different from those comets 
of the past which have been awe 
inspiring wonders from the 
mysterious outer realm of our 
solar system. 


| Marian Viola Broadwater 


Marian Viola Broadwater was 
born in Grantsville on June 17, 
1895, and died on March 18, 1974. 
A charter member of the Soci- 


! 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
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ety, she spent most of her life 
in Grantsville among friends 
and acquaintances in the en- 
vironment she loved. She was 
justly proud of her ancestry and 
descended from two pioneer 
Allegany County families, the 
Broadwaters and the Frosts. In 
Jacob Brown’s’ Miscellaneous 
Writing, published in 1896, he 
stated that the Broadwater fam- 


ily out-ranked all others in 
number of offspring. 
The family founder was 


Cornelius Broadwater who emi- 
grated to Virginia from Eng- 
land. His four sons moved to 
Allegany County around 1807, 
and Mr. Brown noted that 
each bought cheap land and 
worked hard to make it pro- 
ductive. One of them, Charles, 
fathered eight sons, one of 
whom, William, was known in 
his Grantsville community as 
“King Billy”. This was due to 
his gaining prominence and 
wealth. “King Billy” was the 
father of James S., who be- 
came the father of Miss Broad- 
water. 

Jacob Brown wrote the four 


Broadwater generations as 
“honest, industrious, thrifty, and 
law-abiding.” In time, the 
“multiplying Broadwaters”  or- 


ganized an annual reunion. It 
has continued one of the sum- 
mer season events in Garrett 
County. 

Miss Broadwater’s mother, 
Marian Frost, according to Mr. 
Brown, was “amiable and ac- 
complished” and all who knew 
her agreed. Evidence of Frost 
family prominence remains in 
Allegany County. A monument 
erected in 1912 on St. Michael’s 
Church grounds in Frostburg, 
honors Meshack and Catherine 
Frost, great-grandparents’ of 
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Marian Viola, as) “the Founders 
of Frostburg.” Frost Avenue is 
a residential street in Frost- 
burg. 

In Miss Broadwater’s, child- 
hood, Grantsville school had a 
“little room” and a “big room,” 
and a third room was later add- 
ed as a “high school”, but the 
full high school course was not 
offered when she was ready for 
it. She was enrolled in a private 
school, Hannah More Academy, 
at Reisterstown, Md. From 
there, she went on to study 
piano at a music school in War- 
ren, Ohio. Returning home, Miss 
Broadwater began teaching 
piano pupils and gained her 
first public school experience as 
a substitute in Garrett County. 
She chose teaching asi a career 
and entered Frostburg State 
Normal School, now Frostburg 
State College. 

Now a certified teacher, Miss 
Broadwater taught two years in 
Taneytown, Carroil County, and 
then returned to her home. 
She was a teacher of high 
school and elementary music 
for two years at Oakland. Her 
career contained in the ele- 
mentary grades of Garrett 
County and at Grantsville for 
several years until her retire- 


ment on July 1, 1960. During | 


her thirty-five years as a be- 
loved teacher, Miss Broadwater 
enriched the lives of many 
young people through the ex- 
pression of her ideals and 
character. 

The good of her community 
and county prompted Miss 
Broadwater to: give herself to 
soliciting Red Cross funds from 
door to door in her home town. 
She served as president of the 
American Legion Auxiliary, 
Grantsville Post, and also help- 


ed with suppers and other 


fund-raising projects for this 


cause. Her deep interest in the 
Grantsville Legion Post was 
closely related to the service 
her two brothers gave as mem- 
bers of the U. S. Army Dental 
Corps in World War I. 

She was a staunch member of 
St. Paul’s United Methodist 
Church, Grantsville, and served 
it as organtist, choir singer, and 
Sunday School class_ teacher. 
She was ever ready to further 
projects for the maintenance 
and modernization which are so 
evident in the church today. 
Miss Broadwater was a faith- 
ful Circle member, often en- 
tertaining groups in her large 
and hospitable home. Causes 
for the betterment of her town 
always found Miss Broadwater 
ready to support them. 

Marian Viola Broadwater’s in- 
terests reached beyond Grants- 
ville. An enthusiastic supporter 
of the Garrett County Historical 
Society, she served it as 2nd 
vice president, 1st Vice  presi- 
dent and president. Perhaps 
her prime Society interest was 
in its publication, The Glades 
Star, from it first issue in 
March, 1941. She continued as a 
contributing editor until her 
death. Among articles she wrote 
for publication were: Frostburg 
and the Frost Family-March, 
1945; The Flushing Shirt Manu- 
facting Company-June, 1955; 
Casselman River Bridge and 
Roadside Park,-December, 1959; 
History of the Younkin Family- 


December, 1961, and, Francis 
John Getty (Obituary)- June, 
1962. 


She was a member of the 
Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution, Cresap Chapter, Cum- 
berland. This organization, as 
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does the _ historical society, 
works for the preservation of 
his‘ory and_ tradition which 
goal she valued greatly. A mem- 
ber of the Mountain Chapter 
No. 15, Order of Eastern Star, 
Frostburg, Miss Broadwater at- 
tended meetings regularly so 
long as she was able. She was 
loyal to the professional goals 
of her profession, active in the 
Garrett County Teachers Asso- 
ciation, delegate in attendance 
many times to the State edu- 
cational meetings in Baltimore, 
and continued her interest in 
education after retirement as a 
member of the Garrett County 
Retired Teachers Association. 

The home in Grantsville in 
which Miss Broadwater was 
born and in which she lived 
until circumstances necessitated 
her care in a nursing home, is 
one of the town’s oldest houses. 
It dates from about 1850. Miss 
Broadwater followed her moth- 
er’s pattern of hospitality in 
the southern style. One was 
always welcome, and seldom 
did one leave without having 
had a delicacy of the house. 
Women of this family were re- 
nowned cooks. The furnishings, 
for the most part, were of earlier 
periods. Visitors got a feeling 
of the past and of a more lei- 
surely and pleasant way of life. 
She was the youngest of her 
family, a sister and two brothers 
having died before her. It is an 
anomaly that this branch of the 
Broadwaters ended with this 
member, for all died without 
issue. 

Her memory will remain as 
that of a loyal and true friend 
and neighbor; one who looked 
for the best in everyone; who 
was always ready to lend a 
helping hand in need or dis- 








tress. Marian Viola ‘Broadwater ; 
held to the basic values of 
friendship and Christian teach- 
ing. 

-—_———————_————_0-————— ——- - -— 


Genealogy:— 


Happy Hunting 
By Alice Proudfoot 

Youghiogheny Glades Chapter 
D.A.R. participated in the cele- 
bration of National History 
Week by offering a genealogical 
workshop to the public which 
was held at the Ruth Enlow 
Library on February 15, 1974. 
A second meeting was to have 
been held on February 25, but 
was postponed because of bad 
weather. This second session of 
the workshop was held on April 
1 in the library at 7:30 p.m. It 
served as a guide to anyone 
working on their family tree. 
D.A.R. members who had gen- 
ealogy reference books took 
them to the library and used 
them during the April meeting. 

The National Society of the 
Daughters of the American 
Revolution were pioneers in 
this country in the field of gen- 
ealogy and have been copying 
and preserving records since 
1891. In the past few decades 
genealogy has gained popularity 
among Americans and now ranks 
third in hobbies in the United 
States, surpassed only by stamp 
and coin collecting. In our own 
local area in Garrett County we 
do not have a professional gen- 
ealogist but do have many per- 
sons interested in genealogy 
as a hobby. Inquiries from some 
of those persons prompted local 
D.A.R. members to hold a work- 


shop to assist those persons in 


learning how to “climb” a family 
tree. 


In summary, the meeting 
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opened with an introduction by 
Mrs. Lewis Jones and Mrs. Rob- 
ert Martin discussed the “Why” 
of genealogy. This is a process 
in which common ancestors are 
taken out and dusted off, thus 
relatives who might never have 
known each other often become 
close friends. This can be a most 
relaxing and entertaining hobby 
because one always runs into the 
unexpected events and happen- 
ings—knowledge of which has 
become lost through the years. 
There is no age limit for doing 
genealogy and one can work 
alone or in groups. It is one 
thing that requires no deadline 
or obligation. It is something 
one can work on for two min- 
utes, two hours, two days, or for 
years without becoming bored. 
The only requirement is a de- 
sire to know something about 
your family. Anyone who has 
done any genealogy will agree 
that it’s a little like the current 
advertisement for potato chips, 
“Bet you can’t stop with just 
one!” Mrs. Martin read the fol- 
lowing, “Thoughts on Lineage 
Research” by Predence Groff 
Micheal: 
My grandpa was the nicest man 
Who ever drew a breath of air; 
He came from good and simple 
folks 
Whose lives were bright and 
fair— 
And they 
from 
Identically the same 
Of gentleman and dame. 
No trace of scandal ever 
touched 
My grandpa or his kin— 
No sordid, underhanded deeds 
Were they included in: 
Each lived—then passed to his 
reward 
Within the starry skies— 


in turn descended 





And not a single bit of sin 
Had ever touched their lives 
But constantly I wish there 
had— 
For I’m left in the lurch— 
And records on some _ nasty 
folks 
Would surely help research! 
The “How” of genealogy was 
discussed by Mrs. Robert Proud- 
foot. It was recommended that 
beginners start at the bottom 
of the tree, that is, with the 
researcher himself, and work 
upward, compiling accurate 
records on one limb at a time. 
The researcher must first be- 
come aware of the fact that 
genealogy is not a speed con- 
test but a compilation af ac- 
curate records proceeding from 
present to past. Record your 
name, place and date of birth, 
marriage and residence. Now, 
search out and record the same 
information about your parents, 
then your grandparents and so 
on through as many generations 
as possible. Start gathering in- 
formation by interviewing older 
living members of your family. 
Put in whatever information 
you are sure about—leave those 
places blank you are not sure 
about. It is recommended that a 
“Pedigree Chart” be used (can 
be made or bought by the dozen 
or hundreds) on which the 
males are given even numbers, 
females odd numbers. Another 
chart called “Family Chart” will 
record one individual set of 
parents and their family. This 
is the type used for mailing 
to living members for  in- 
formation. These charts help 
‘keep track of individual fam- 
ilies. 
In compiling records for proof 
the researcher will find two 
classes of material: Primary rec- 
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ords and Secondary records. 
Primary records refers to an or- 
iginal record such as a_ will, 
Bible record, Church record, 
etc. Secondary records refers 
to books, statements, traditions 
and tombstones (depending on 
when they were set). Record the 
name of book, author, publisher, 
date and page number or for 
court Ledger and/or Volume 
page. When writing letters for 
information, ALWAYS include 
self-addressed stamped en- 
velope. Be explicit in what you 
want and don’t ask for too much 
information at one time. Keep 
carbon copies of all letters 
you write and save all replies. 
(The letter you throw out to- 
morrow is sure to be the one 
you want next week.) Always 
remember to say, Thank you. 

Books recommended for be- 
ginners were “Don’t Cry Tim- 
ber!” by Prudence Groff Mi- 
chael and “Searching fo Your 
Ancestors” by L. G. Pine. Ruth 
Enlow Library also has several 
other references on the “How 
to” of genealogy. 

The “Where” of genealogy 
was discussed by Mrs. Lewis 
Jones and Mrs. Randall Kahl. 
The range of source material 
‘is very broad and goes far be- 
yond Family Bibles, Scrapbooks, 
diaries, letters, newspapers. 
ships passengers lists, ceme- 
teries, ets. Most people working 
on genealogy today will agree 
that one of the most helpful of 
these sources is a magazine 
published by the Genealogy 
Club of America (Box L., Lo- 
gan, Utah, 84321, which is a non- 
profit, educational organization 
with memberships all over the 
United States. A fifteen dollar 
lifetime membership _ entitles 
one to individual help from pro- 
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fessional genealogists, a copy 
of the book, Sure Guide to 
Genealogy Research, cata- 
log of supplies and books avail- 
able, as well as a one year sub- 
scription to the quarterly maga- 
zine. For a small fee one can ob- 
tain from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20025 pamphlets, (covering 
the entire United States and 
Outlying Areas) which are ac- 
tually guide directories to birth, 
death, marriage and_ divorce 
records. A Guide to National 
Archives can be found in almost 
every library in the country and 
can be purchased for a nominal 
fee from the National Services 
Administration in Washington, 
D.C. For our own local area 
Scharfs History of Western 
Maryland, Browns Miscellaneous 
Writings, Brumbaughs Revolut- 
ionary Records, Tableland 
Trails, and the Glades Star all 
abound with information. Al- 
most every one of our bordering 
counties have written histories 
and should be of great help. 
In cooperation with the Garrett 
County Historical Society, sev- 
eral persons have donated family 
histories which can be found in 
the Ruth Enlow Library in the 
section devoted to books owned 
by the Historical Society. Census 
returns, land records, Indian rec- 
ords, Military Service records 
and Pension records will in a 
short time become familiar to the 
beginning genealogist because 
they all take on a new meaning 
to those building a family tree. 

Pick up a notebook, fill it with 
paper, arm yourself with a cou- 
ple of pens or pencils, and a 
small magnifying glass (for read- 
ing fine print) and off you go! 
Happy Hunting! 
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| Community Schools of amen County 


By Paul T. Calderwood 


In continuing the series of 
articles on the schools of Gar- 
rett County, I would like to 
thank all those who have re- 
sponded to the appeal for help. 
Those responding were Messrs. 
Frederick Wm. Reis, Iret Ashby, 
Leslie J. Stanton and George 
Fizer; Mrs. Nora Barnhouse, 
Mrs Catherine Barrick, Mrs. 
Zeddock (Sally) Miller, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Jesse J. Walker. 
All this information has been 
filed and will be used at a later 
date. A start has been made in 
locating and plotting schools on 
the county map, with the help of 
Mr. Iret Ashby. 


This installment of the series 
will focus on the earliest pioneer 
schools up to 1872, when Gar- 
rett became a county. This is 
a period in which not much in- 
formaton is available. Informa- 
tion will be quoted from the 
Glades Star; Pioneer Families of 
Garrett County, by Capt. Wm. 
EK. Hoye; Tableland Trails, Fe- 
lix Robinson, Editor; and from 
Messrs. Robert B. Garrett and 
Iret Ashby. We will make use 
of quotations from articles pub- 
lished over a wide span of years, 
starting in 1941. It is hoped the 
information will not seem rep- 
etitious. 


The early settlers were con- 
cerned about providing education 
for their children and subscrip- 
tion schools were soon establish- 
ed in the settlements. These 
were community schools in the 
strictest sense since there was 
no help from county, church, or 
State. In older settlements to 
the East, the State Church 
(Episcopal) established parish 





schools, but here the settlers 
were mainly religious dissenters 
of various sects, so there seems 
to have been no church involve- 
ment in early schools of this 
area. In many cases, the same 
building served dual purposes 
as school and church but this 
was a matter of economics and 
convenience. 


The burden of providing edu- 
cation was entirely up to the 
parents. This involved providing 
a building and engaging teach- 
ers. The buildings were gener- 
ally constructed of logs, with a 
ireplace to provide heat. The 
logs to fuel the fireplace were 
many times cut by the pupils in 
the nearby woods. Interior fur- 
nishings were all handmade 
from the plentiful supply of 
wood. Split logs, fitted with 
legs, were used for benches and 
desks. The master or teacher 
was the only one to have a desk 
in many cases. Even _ black- 
boards were made from split 
logs smoothed and painted. 


These were subscription 
schools, meaning that the par- 
ents had to subscribe a speci- 
fied amount for each pupil at- 
tending which provided pay for 
the teacher. The amount paid the 
teacher seems to have been 
from $2.00 per term of three 
months, to $1.00 per month for 
each pupil, plus room and board 
furnished by some of the par- 
ents. The teacher “boarded 
around” which practice may be 
still recalled by some of our 
senior citizens. 


With 150 years of inflation to 
consider in our history, it is 
hard to compare the economics 
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of that long ago period to ours 


today, but that seemingly small 
expenditure was no doubt as 
much of a financial burden in 
subscription school days. as 
schooling expense, including 
taxes, are today. 

Teacher qualifications, by to- 
day’s standards, were almost 
non-existent. One must remem- 
ber, however, that the educational 
need of the time was reading, 
writing and arithmetic (the 3 
R’s) and the basics taught in 
these fields were all that was 
required. 

Following the earliest settlers, 
who established school, in spite 
of all difficulties the interest 
in education seems to have de- 
clined as you will note from the 
following dismal record of lack 
of interest in promoting public 
school programs. 


The Maryland General As- 
sembly, in 1814, established a 
free school fund by levying a 
tax on banks. Allegany County 
received money annually from 
this fund up to about 1865, paid 
to the levy court (County Com- 
missioners). Up to 1831, the rec- 
ords do not show that any of 
this money was used for schools, 
but was diverted to other uses, 


‘including helping to build the 


Court House. 

As early as 1826, the General 
Assembly authorized a county 
system of education, with pro- 
visions for support of public 
schools. However, the plan was 
optional and the Allegany 
County voters promptly reject- 
ed it by votes of 1031 to 249. 

In 1831, the County Commis- 
sioners finally began distribut- 
ing money from the free school 
fund established by the General 
Assembly in 1814 with a tax on 
banks. This money was paid to 
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the school trustees, who were to 
pay the teachers for teaching 
children of parents who were un- 
able to pay the usual subscrip- 
tion fee. One can imagine the 
administrative problem of the 
trustees in deciding who was un- 
able to pay. This fund, sometimes 
referred to as the “poor school 
fund,” is the first recorded State 
or County aid to the school 
system. The schools receiving 
this aid and their trustees are 
given a follows: 

District No. 1: Ryan’s Glade- 
Alexander Smith; Henry Lowers, 
isaace McCarty, aa Pak | bray s- 
Thomas Wilson; Sanging 
Ground-John McHenry. District 
No. 2: Selby’s Port-David Hoff- 
man; Hazlet’s Mill-John Fike; 
Ridge (Blooming Rose)-Jacob 
Welsh; Asher’s Glade- Alexander 
Thomas; Frantz’s-Jonathan 
Frantz; Shockey’s-Abraham 
Shockey. District No. 3: Tomlin- 
son’s-George Bruce; Grantsville- 
Archibald Thistle, Little Yough- 
iogheny - Eli Ridgely; Custer’s 
-John Wiley, Jr.; German 
Settlement-William Weitzell. 

Author’s note: The  boun- 
daries of these districts is not 
known. Were they school districts 
or election districts? It would 
seem that this list represents the 
existing schools of 1831, as all 
would have been participating in 
this first aid to schools. This 
aid, to use the parlance of to- 
day, would be for the under- 
privileged and would in no way 
supplant the existing system 
of subscription schools. 

In 1837, the General Asembly 
made another effort to improve 
the system by passing a bill for 
promotion of education in Alle- 
gany County. It was rejected by 
the County Commissioners. Two 


| years later, the General Assem- 
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bly tried again to establish free 


schools in Allegany County by 
passing an Act that was to be 
effective only in election dis- 
tricts voting to accept it. This 
scheme fell flat. 

The schools system limped 
along until 1860 without the 
General Assembly making any 
effort to legislate improvement. 
They had perhaps become a 
little discouraged about being 
able to do anything to solve the 
problem. This was a period of 
divided responsibility between 
the school trustees and the 
County Commissioners, neither 
of whom were authorized, or 
inclined to levy taxes for school 
purposes. Only in exceptional 
districts were the local people, 
with a pittance of State aid (the 
poor school fund) from the Free 
School Fund Act of 1814, able 
to maintain creditable schools. 

In March, 1860, an Act to estab- 
lish in Allegany County a uni- 
form system of public schools 
passed the General Assembly. 
Under the terms of this law, a 
Board of Commissioners. of 
Public Schools would control 
public education throughout 
the county. The Board was to 
appoint a Secretary-Treasurer 
and three directors from each 
school district. The Board re- 
quested the County Commis- 
sioners to appropiate money for 
the school system but, as usual, 
they refused to levy taxes for 
that purpose, or turn over the 
State aid funds to the new school 
Board. Finally, a decision of the 
court of Appeals compelled 
them to obey the law. 

Improvements under the new 
county system came slowly. The 
following excerpt from the re- 
port of the President of the 
School Board, in 1865, indicates 
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he was taking a very dim view 


of the system. 

“Supervision is supposed to 
be exercised by the local direc- 
tors, but they are often illit- 
erate men who pay little at- 
tention to the schools. Little 
money is spent on school houses; 
they are poorly built and poorly 
furnished. Teachers are often 
very ignorant. The general 
intelligence of the people of 
the county is at an extremely 
low ebb. A large portion can 
neither read nor write. We have 
literally not one school house in 
the county. In some schools, I 
have been made sick in ten min- 
ute after entering them.” 

The schools of this period were 
not entirely free. A tuition fee 
of $1.00 per quarter term was 
charged those able to pay. More 
improvement came in 1865 when 
the General Assembly establish- 
ed a State Department of Edu- 
cation under a Board of Edu- 
cation and Secretary. The fol- 
lowing year, the State Normal 
School opened in _ Baltiimore. 
Professor M. A. Newell, a pro- 
gressive and able educator, be- 
came Secretary of the State 
Board and principal of the Nor- 
mal School. 

The new law _ provided for 
county high schools and for 
increased support for all schools. 
New schools opened, the _ pio- 
neer log schools were gradually 
replaced by frame _ buildings 
Owned by the county. Teachers’ 
salaries were increased, a course 
of study was adopted, with some 
progress in the introduction of 
a uniform system and equality 
of educational opportunities 
throughout the state. The county 
remained the unit of admin- 
istration, with each school hav- 
ing its local board of trustees. 
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Route 42, driving toward 
Markleysburg, Pa., for about 


the school system which we in- 
herited when Garrett County 
was formed from the western 
part of Allegany County in 1872. 
It was a system of substantially 
free schools, achieved very slow- 
ly over a 76-year period since 
the first pioneer subscription 
school was established. This per- 
iod is a study in contrasts; the 
early settlers established schools 
in spite of great odds against 
them. Establishing these early 
schools could only have been 
rooted in a genuine desire to 
have their children educated. 
Then followed a time when there 
seemed to be practically no 
interest in education, at least 
among the voters and _ politic- 
ians. They repeatedly voted 
down all efforts to improve the 
school system. The reasons for 
this change in attitude are inter- 
esting to contemplate. Was it due 
to settlers coming in who felt 
differently about education, or 
were they against the establish- 
ment of free schools, favoring 
the subscription system? 
Information about these pio- 
neer schools is mostly lost in the 
passage of time. The following 
list is from available records and 
‘individuals who have volunteer- 
ed information that was hand- 
ed down in the family. Dates and 
locations are, in most cases, 
only approximate. For this list, 
all log schools have been classi- 
fied as pioneer schools: 
Blooming Rose (Ridge)—17%. 
This is the first school of 
record. Meshack Browning wrote 
of attending this school. Robin- 
son Savage, an early settler, 
was probably one of the first 
teachers. To approximate its 
location by today’s landmarks, 
one should leave Friendsville on 











2 miles to first crossroad, Frazee 
road, turn left and pass the 
Methodist Church, going about 
one and one-half miles to the 
site where this school stood. 

Mt. Zion—1816. This was a log 
church also used as a school. 
Teachers were Henry Kight, 
Samuel Harvey, Meshack Harvey 
and Manasseh Harvey and Dan- 
iel Turner, winter of 1852-1853. 
The building burned in 1869. 
This school was located near the 
present Mt. Zion church and 
cemetery. This site is about two 
miles from the intersection of 
Route 135 and along the Mt. 
Zion road. 

Little Crossings Neighbor- 
hood—1817: A log school house 
was built on Schoolhouse Run, 
about 1 mile east of Little Cross- 
ings which is the present Route 
49 iron bridge over Casselman 
River and on the eastern edge 
of Grantsville. Teachers were 
John Wiley, Jacob Musselman, 
H. B. Tomlinson and James 
Mimma. In the Fall and Winter 
1964 issue of The Casselman 
Chronicle, Dr. Alta Schrock, 
Editor, published from Miscel- 
laneous Writings by Jacob 
Brown, the following account 
of this school: “After consider- 
able investigation, I have dis- 
covered the first schoolhouse, for 
the purpose, in the County 
(Garrett County). It was about 
one mile east of the Little 
Crossings, near the National 
Road, then making. It was built 
of round logs, with a clapboard 
roof; the openings between the 
logs were filled with wood and 
clay mortar. Here, for some 
years, a small school was taught, 
for three months in a year. H. 
B. Tomlinson, a member of the 
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Allegany Bar, taught his ‘quar- 
ter’ there, when a very young 
man. Quite recently, I visited 
the spot for verification, but the 
remains were very dim; just 
sufficient for identification.” 
Rinehart (Sunnyside, Sussan’s 
Church)—1820: Approximately 
two miles southwest of Gortner 
along U.S. 219, is the site of an 
early log church, known as Sus- 
san’s, which was also used for a 
school. There was a_ separate 
log school built in the neighbor- 
hood later. The Rineharts were 
among the early setttlers and the 
school seems to have _ been 
known as “Rinehart’s”’, but it 
could have been known as 
“Sunnyside” for that name was 
applied to the area by early 
settlers. This pioneer school is 
not. to be confused with the 
Sunnyside school which was 
later established at this location. 
An early teacher at the pioneer 
school was Ann Thayer, daughter 
of settler Stephen Thayer who 
had come from New England. 
Miss Thayer contracted, in 1823, 
to teach the 3-month term for 
$2.00 per pupil and room with 
board was also to be furnished. 
Shelby’s Port (Selbysport)— 
1821: A log school house was 
built in 1821 on the Morgantown 
Road just west of the village 
and close to a beech grove. The 
record mentions that the beech 
grove was a convenient source 
for tough switches used to en- 
force school discipline. A bunch 
of switches was thought to be as 
necessary as goose quills in 
operating a school. No attempt 
has been made. by the writer to 
identify this location with today’s 
landmarks. There is no record 
of early teachers available to me. 
Ashby—1823: This school was 
located on the Moorefield-King- 





wood road near a small stream 
on the H. C. Kildow farm. Mr. 
Iret Ashby identifies this loca- 
tion with today’s landmarks as 
being close to the Underwood 
road, approximately one-half 
mile west of the intersection 
with the Wes White road. The 
record shows Nancy Thayer havy- 
ing a contract to teach there in 
1823. This is a strange coinci- 
dence as there was an Ann 
Thayer teaching at Rinehart in 
1823. Is there a confusion of dates 
and names? There was a second 
Ashby school located close to 
the present Underwood Church. 
Iret Ashby’s father attended 
there around the 1870’s. No rec- 
ord of this school has been 
found. 

The Sang Run Academy - 1830: 

The Sanging Ground was 
settled in 1796, and their first 
school was at Crab Tree Bottom, 
near McHenry. The record shows 
it was taught by Wm. W. Hoye, 
but no date is given. This could 
have been the oldest school 
established in what is now Gar- 
rett County. In the 1830’s John 
Hoye secured the services of 
James Warren, a Yankee teach- 
er, and the community built the 
Sang Run Academy at the Enlow 
crossroads. This seems to have 
been a very successful school. 
Pupils came from as far away 
as Accident, and boarded with 
the schoolmaster. Judge D. H. 
Friend, a pupil of the academy, 
wrote 80 years afterward of the 
pleasant memories he had of the 
pupils and the education that he 
received there. Mr. E. E. Enlow, 
writing of his schooldays at the 
Elder Hill school in the 1870’s, 
states that the pupils of the pre- 
vious generation who attended 
the Sang Run Academy had 
educational advantages he didn’t 
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have. So it would seem that this 
school was outstanding for its 
time. No effort has been made to 
pinpoint this location with to- 
day’s landmarks. 

Grantsville—1840-1868. There 
were schools in Grantsville and 
vicinity before 1840. The list of 
schools receiving aid from the 
“poor school fund” cited pre- 
viously in this article, includes a 
school in Grantsville, but makes 
no mention of its location. It 
was about 1840 that the people 
of Grantsville built a log struc- 
ture, on the lane leading toward 
Salisbury, Pa., which was used 
for a church, and as a school 
building. The exact ground site 
of this building is not known. 

In 1868, Meshack Shultz and 
wife deeded to Balthaser Wel- 
fley. William R. Getty, and David 
P. Welfley, trustees of the 
Grantsville school, one acre of 
land with a large brick house 
thereon. This was known as the 
Schultz hotel property and was 
located on the turnpike road 
(National Road). We find that 
part of the Schultz hotel was 
incorporated in the _ present 
school house in 1950. 

Our research identifies the 
following persons as early teach- 


‘ers in Grantsville and vicinity 


schools: John Wiley, Benjamin 
Payton, Jacob Musselman, 
James Mimma, John Luckman, 
Michael Sherry, James Kennedy, 
Charles G. Slemaker (mentioned 
by Jacob Brown), Miss Columbia 
Horn, and Miss Lillie Stutzman. 

Ryans Glade (Bear Range) — 
1850. The Ryan’s Glade school 
served that community in the 
middle 1800’s. This was a typical 
log structure of the period. Its 
fireplace was larger than most 
and would admit four-foot logs. 
Mention is made by some writers 
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that the pupils used goose quill 
pens, and ink made from poke- 
berries. The school was located 
across the road from the White 
Church cemetery in what was 
then Known as Kearney com- 
munity. Fire destroyed the build- 
ing at an unknown date. The 
Ryan’s Glade school was then 
replaced by another known as 
Bear Range which was located 
at the headwaters of Steyer Run 
about two miles from Steyer. 
This building was more modern 
and provided a slate blackboard, 
a Burnside heating stove, and 
factory-made seats. 

Accident and Deer Park Com- 
munities — 1860. Mr. Robert B. 
Garrett, of Deer Park, remem- 
bers hearing his family speak 
of early schools in these areas. 
One school was held between 
Deer Park and Altamont in a 
building standing east of pres- 
ent Route 135 and about one- 
half mile west of its present 
intersection with the Turkey 
Neck road. 

In Accident community, a pio- 
neer school was kept in a build- 
ing located near the intersection 
of the Spear and Bumblebee 
roads. This was south of Acci- 
dent village and, possibly, with- 
in sight of present U.S. highway 
219. The locations are only ap- 
proximate as the accurate de- 
tails are not known. 

Parochial School at  Oak- 
land — 1869. Catholic education 
began with the building of the 
school structure in Oakland by 
Father O’Sullivan in 1869-1870. 

Compton. The log building still 
standing along New Germany rd. 
between Route 40 and the pres- 
ent New Germany recreational 
center, housed Compton school. 
We find that the lot on which 
the building stands (.13 of an 
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acre) was deeded to the Alle- 
gany County Commissioners by 
Elizabeth and David Compton 
in 1863. The building was ap- 
parently then on the lot and 
being used as a dwelling by the 
Comptons. Armanda Compton, 
later Mrs. Daniel Enlow, was 
born in this building in 1872. 
Later, Armanda went to school 
in this same building. This 
places the beginning of the 
Compton school after the for- 
mation of Garrett County, 1872, 
and thus it is not a pioneer 
school within the scope of this 
article. 

The historical significance of 
the Compton school building re- 
lates to its existence now as 
probably the last log struc- 
ture used as a school. It may 
have been built in the late 1700’s 
which schools, gives it the dis- 
tinction of a pioneer dwelling 
still standing and which was 
converted to school use. 

Any reader who finds errors 
of information in this article, or 
who has additional information 
concerning schools, is invited to 
inform the author or any of the 
other editors. It is our aim to 
make these articles as informa- 
tive and accurate as we can and 
we need your help to accomplish 
this. 


> --— 0- — + - 


Letters of Interest 


The following lettter to the 
editor by Mrs. Wm. J. (Nannie 
Miller) Kuykendall, of Martins- 
burg, contains much of interest 
about her life in Swanton as a 
child and the. late Charles T. 
Sweet, who was an inventor and 
met a tragic death by fire at his 
home there. 

“Dear? Sir: “Your letter’ “of 
April 20 is of interest to me re- 


garding the life of one Charles 
T. Sweet whom I Knew as a citi- 
zen of Swanton the years that 
I lived there. I do not know 
when he came to Swanton, but 
I was born there in 1882 and 
remember him even during my 
childhood. 

“IT am interested really, in 
just why the Historical Society 
of Garrett County wants his, 
Mr. Sweet’s life history. He was 
a man of great energy, always 
busy about something. I never 
heard until it was published in 
the Glades Star anything of the 
invention of air brake valve. If 
he did invent it, (this) was so 
far as my knowledge goes, his 
first real success in the many 
projects of his life. For instance, 
he was often described as being 
visionary. 

“He apparently gave deep 
study to agriculture when he 
was deeply involved in his fruit 
orchard. He went so far as to 
make a study of fruit pests at 
Maryland Agricultural College 
at College Park, Md., and for a 
time was by appointment a tree 
inspector and the natives of 
Swanton were not willing to ac- 
cept his diagnosis when he re- 
ported a disease in the orchard, 
but the institute (Argicultural 
College) at College park upheld 
him. But gradually the orchard 
business dwindled off. 

“At one time, he had a hot- 
house (when I was a child) and 
of the size (that) he shipped the 
products such as winter grown 
vegetables, to various markets. 
That somehow dwindled away. 


“T have a dim recollection of 
his inventing a “perfect” type 
of roofing to be applied easily to 
a house, but fortunately he tried 
it on his own first and a strong 

(Continued on Page 502) 
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wind removed it one night. 
“He told me after I was grown 
that he either was a student or 
graduated from Yale which was 
when he studied dentistry and 
practiced in Cumberland. At the 
ttime, I doubted that, but Thekla 
Fundenberg Weeks told me she 
had known him, so did her 
mother, as Dr. Sweet, a dentist, 


there. However, he made no 
use of it (his profession) in 
Swanton. 


“His losses were all his own 
and I do not recall his ever in- 
volving anyone but himself. He 
doubtless has grandchildren 
living, but I have no idea where. 
We, our family, Knew his two 
daughters by his first wife—Lola 
(Mrs. McVeigh), and Elva (Mrs. 
Conway Shakelford). The 
Shakelfords tried going in busi- 
ness with their father (Mr. 
Sweet), but later moved to Pitts- 
burgh. 

“In the early days of his Swan- 
ton career, he brought a second 
wife and young daughter to 
Swanton, a very well educated 
woman, but they lived separately 
and finally there was a divorce. 
I was grown when he brought a 
third wife (to Swanton) who was 
completely sold on the plans 
Mr. Sweet produced of the “per- 


fect” home he was to build. We 


all felt so sorry for her. In his 
mind, he was sincere about that 
wonderful home. It was really a 
shack, but he tried to heat it 
by using a second-hand sawmill 
engine to supply steam to heat 
through his contrived pipes to 
convey heat. The neighbors had 
much the care of her during a 
cold winter. She had _ tuber- 
culosis. Sweet, by that time was 
in his last stage of his unsuccess-- 
ful career. He cared for that 
wife tenderly, but (had) little 





to do with. I saw her laid to rest 
in the George cemetery near 
Swanton, Md., and he apparently 
planned to be laid there. 

“However, with that pitiful 
changeable mind he may have 
made provisions to be laid on his 
own property. I can recall when 
he was active in the work of the 
Methodist Church there. He had 
had a brother, William, whom 
Charles induced to come _ to 
Swanton, but he was very un- 
like him (Charles) and had a 
“general” store and the_ post 
office and died in Swanton. 

“T believe I an correct in say- 
ing the Shakelfords had a son 
and two daughters and I suppose 
Conway and Elva are no longer 
living. They lived in Pittsburgh. 

“My father was Charles M. 
Miller, who came to Swanton in 
perhaps 1874. He moved to Key- 
ser in 1911 and it may have been 
the following year that we heard 
of the tragic death of Mr. Sweet. 
We were also told that Mr. and 
Mrs. McVeigh came and there 
was a funeral service. At the 
time, I think, they were living 
in the State of New York. 

“T realize that I have not told 
you anything of the death of Mr. 
Sweet which took place after 
we left Swanton. Not much to 
tell. The neighbors had noticed 
the house had burned over- 
night, but thought Mr. Sweet 
was away from home. But on 
taking note of the remains of the 
house, the skeleton was discover- 
ed as described in The Glades 
Star. 

“I am 91 years old, so please 
make allowance for my ds- 
crepancies in writing. Sincerely. 
Nannie Miller Kuykendall.” 

Editor’s note: Mrs. Kuyken- 
dall certainly need make no 
apologies for discrepancies in 
her writing. 
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Upper Potomac Ghost Towns 


By George A. Fizer 


The North Branch of the his- 
toric Potomac River serves as a 
boundary between West Virgin- 
ia and Maryland from its head- 
waters in the Kempton-Wilsonia 
area of extreme southern Gar- 
rett County, Maryland, and 
flows generally northeast 
through the Allegheny moun- 
tains on the river’s downward 
journey to the sea. 

If one studies maps of the 
Potomac River’s course along 
the Maryland shore of Garrett 
County, and the West Virginia 
shores of Grant and Mineral 
counties, he soon discovers 
there are, or were, many towns 
along this upper portion of the 
stream. 


The traveler who attempts to 
travel to these towns he has 
noted on the map, soon finds 
that he can reach only a few of 
them by automobile. He will 
discover that the remainder are 
now ghost towns and their loca- 
tions accessible only by walking 
overland from the nearest road, 
or by following the tracks of 
the Western Maryland Railway 
that parallels the river through 
the area. Years ago, it was pos- 
sible to reach a few of the towns 
over roads leading to them. 
These roads are now but trails 
for horses and fire jeeps and 
the former bridges across the 
Potomac have been removed or 
have fallen abandoned into the 
river. 


Most of these ghost towns 
can be identified, when one 
finally reaches their locations, 
by ruins of old buildings amid 
the brush, cement foundations 
of former bridges, other struc- 





tures, stationary engines, and 
remains of coal tipples. The 
real tombstones, however, are 
the large gob piles, partially 
hidden by tangled brush and 
scrub trees on the _ hillsides, 
that mark the coal mines that 
once gave economic life to so 
many of these old towns. 


Our trek to these old ghost 
towns is rather sad and we 
want to find where they were 
and by what names they were 
called. For what purpose did 
they exist and what companies 
created them while mining the 
coal seams along this meander- 
ing river? We look at these col- 
lapsed pit mouths and we won- 
der the price of human life 
paid to dig the coal that once 
poured from them into the rail- 
road cars. If we are to find 
some answers to the outline we 
offer here of these towns, let 
us begin our trek near the head- 
waters of the North Branch of 
the Potomac. As we make our 
way downstream, we will reach 
the few towns remaining in 
business along the river today. 


Kempton, Md., was located on 
one of the uppermost tributaries 
of the Potomac River and was 
originally a small lumber town. 
Not far from the townsite one 
finds the famous Fairfax Stone. 
More than two centuries have 
passed since that headspring of 
the river was determined to 
mark the westernmost point of 
the Lord Fairfax land grant. 
Kempton became a large coal 
town about 1915 when the coal 
deposits were purchased by the 
Rockefeller interests. In _ that 
year, the Davis Coal and Coke 
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Company opened their No. 42 
Mine there and it was the deep- 
est shaft mine in the area. Most 
of the town was located in Gar- 
rett County, but a part of it 
which included the community 
building, was in West Virginia. 
A branchline of the Western 
Maryland Railway was built in- 
to Kempton to serve the mines. 
In 1950, the mining operations 
were shut down and never re- 
sumed. There are a very few of 
the houses standing and occu- 
pied today. The ruins of many 
others, and of the mine struc- 
tures, can still be seen where 
once there was a large and 
prosperous community. 

Henry, W. Va., was the first 
actual town on the Potomac 
River and today it is a ghost 
town with only one house stand- 
ing. Built about 1901, when the 
Davis Coal and Coke Company 
began mining coal there with 
shaft mines, it had a population 
of 250 in 1921, and when the coal 
seam played out, the town slow- 
ly died. The McKelvey Brothers 
also once operated a sawmill 
here with a logging railroad in- 
to their timberlands. Stone 
foundations of former buildings 
can still be seen where Elk Run 
flows under the present high- 
way to reach the Potomac. Two 
years ago, one could still see 
the steel and cement founda- 
tion ruins of one of the mine 
shafts. These are now obliter- 
ated by drainage pools serving 
the Island Creek Coal Company 
which operates the large Alpine 
Mine just up Elk Run. 

The next town was Dobbin, 
W. Va., a little over a mile down 
the river from Henry. Today it 
is a ghost town, but once Dobbin 
was a big lumber town with large 
bandsaw mill and a planing mill 
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that once was operated by “Company opened their No. 42 | that once was operated by the 
J. L. Rumbarger Lumber Com- 
pany beginning in 1888, and later 
by the Parsons Pulp and Lum- 
ber Company that ceased the 
operations around the time of the 
first World War, moving most of 
the equipment and skilled em- 
ployees to their mill operation 
at Horton, West Virginia. A log- 
ging railroad ran out of Dobbin, 
into the Stony River Dam sec- 
tion and the town had a hotel, 
postoffice, several stores, and 
many homes. After the opera- 
tions ended at Dobbin, several 
of the former people stayed 
there working at other nearby 
locations. In 1921, it still was a 
flagstop for passenger trains, 
though the population at that 
time was given as 75 persons. 
Henry was built mostly on the 
West Virginia side of the river 
and a bridge carried the road 
across the Potomac to the Mary- 
land side where there were also 
a few houses. Only two houses 
are now left in Dobbin, along 
with cement ruins and _ walls 
of the former mills. The road 
has been abandoned on _ the 
Maryland side and the old iron 
bridge has fallen into the river. 

The next town is Wilson, W. 
Va., still remaining with a few 
houses along both sides of the 
river. A former lumber town 
with a sawmill, it was also a 
trade area for nearby farmers. 
Wilson is a mile-and-a-half from 
the old town of Dobbin. 

Bayard, W. Va., three and a 
half miles from Wilson, is still 
much alive although the big 
lumber mill of the Buffalo 
Lumber Company on Buffalo 
Creek and the tannery along the 
river once operated by the 
Middlesex Company are gone. 
But mining begun by the S. H. 
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The W. M. Railway station at Gorman, Maryland. Picture is by 
courtesy of the photographer, Mr. Ray Hick, who took it April 14, 1956. 








Jordan Company and the Em- 
mons Coal Mining Company in 
the nearby area, remains an 
active industry today with a 
large nearby shaft mine. Its 
“boom days” were around 1920, 
when 1074 people were listed 
as living in town; quite a jump 
from 417 who lived there in 1910! 
The jump is claimed to have 
occurred when the mining ac- 
tivity began around Bayard, and 
the miners drifted in from work- 
ed-out mines in other locations. 
Complete with a bank, railroad 
station, stores and other numer- 
ous structures in the boom days, 
Bayard remains, today, though 
the town is not as large as it 
once was, and the bustle of 
several industries is gone. 

The next town or towns, al- 
most two-and-a-half miles down- 
stream from Bayard, is split by 
the river. With U.S. Highway 
Route 50 crossing the Potomac 
here, we find Gormania on the 
West Virginia side and Gorman 
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on the Maryland side. Once 
called Elkins, the railroad sta- 
tion was on the Maryland side 
and the postoffice and the large 
tannery once operated by J. G. 
Hoffman & Sons were on the 
West Virginia side. The Gorman- 
ia postmaster listed a population 
in 1921 of 400. Today, the post- 
office is located in the old bank 
building and many of _ the 
houses, stores, and churches re- 
main from the “boom days” of 
this split town. A few ruins of 
the old tannery can be see: in 
W. Va. and traces of Garrett 
County’s only Civil War fort, 
Fort Pendleton, can be seen on 
the steep Maryland hillside 
above the river at Gorman. 
Two miles downriver is Stey- 
er, a village with a few well- 
kept homes. The W. Va. Central 
Railroad identified the site as 
Stoyer. Before H. G. Davis built 
the railroad, he had constructed 
a logging dam across the Poto- 
mac there to help float logs on 
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down to Bloomington. A small 
sawmill operated there around 
the turn of the century and later 
several small coal mines were 
opened nearby. The Steyer 
family ran a lumber business 
and general store at the village 
named for it and kept the post 
office for many years. McCul- 
lough’s Trading Path, following 
an Indian trail, crossed the river 
near this village site. 


Wallman, Md., two miles below 
Steyer, was the site of a rather 
large sawmill which was _ last 
operated by Morrison Gross and 
Company. It was shut down in 
the early 1930s. A company town 
built to serve its employees, 
Wallman had a narrow guage 
logging railroad reaching into 
the timberlands on the West 
Virginia side of the river to ob- 
tain the timber for its mill. The 
Manor Mining and Manufactur- 
ing Company once had a mine 
on the Maryland side of the 
river, one-half mile from Wall- 
man. Today, nothing is left of 
all this activity except a sign 
along the railroad tracks. The 
only way into or out of Wallman 
was by train or on foot. 

About four miles down from 
Wallman, was Schell, W. Va., 
which served as a railroad point 
where local farm products and 
coal from small nearby mines 
was waggoned to the railroad. 
A road once ran through Schell, 
with a bridge crossing the Po- 
tomac, but both are gone today. 
It was a small village, but had 
a postoffice, whose postmaster 
listed a population of 50 per- 
sons in 1921. Today it is another 
ghost town. Just down from 
Scheli, about 1.3 miles, the Stony 
River empties into the Potomac 
River. The Stony River is the 
largest tributary on the upper 





; end of the ‘Potomac. a 


Two miles from Schell, was 
the small coal town of Hubbard, 
W. Va., where the Hubbard Coal 
Mining Co. once operated with 
estimated population in 1921 of 
150 people. Again, the railroad 
was the only way in and out for 
the people of Hubbard, and to- 
day it is yet another ghost town 
along the Potomac. 


Gleason, W. Va., was next on 
the river, just about a mile and 
a half from Hubbard. Here the 
Gleason Coal and Coke Com-. 
pany once operated _ several 
mines with inclined planes from 
the mines to the railroad. Having 
a postoffice, the population in 
1921 was given as 500 people. 
Like Hubbard, the only way in 
or out of town was the railroad, 
and today it is a ghost town with 
only a few ruins remaining. 

Dodson, Md., was next on the 
river, where the Garrett Coun- 
ty Coal and Mining Company 
once had a mine with a bridge 
across the river to load coal 
into cars of the Western Mary- 
land Ry. The Manor Mining and 
Manufacturing Company also 
owned large coal acreage in this 
area, but apparently sold most 
of it to other coal companies 
without having mined very much 
of it themselves. Later, the West- 
ern Maryland Railway would 
build their Wolf Den Branch 
across the river from West Vir- 
ginia to serve the mines in this 
area of Maryland. 

Next to Dodson, was Shallmar, 
Md., and it is said the local 
folks used to argue Over which 
was the suburb of the other as 
they were that close to each 
other. The railroad tracks of 
the Wolf Den Branch also came 
down into Shallmar. Quite a 
fair-sized town, complete with a 
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Ruins of Gleason Coal & Coke Company building at Gleason, W. Va., 


which was once a town of 500. 


postoffice, a lot of it remains 
today with several families liv- 
ing there. The Shallmar Mining 
Company began large scale 
mining operations here in 1917. 
This company was followed by 
the Wolf Den Mining Company 
in 1929, and in 1938 by the Wolf 
Den Corporation. These mines 
were one of the last larger op- 
erations to be worked in Garrett 
County. 


' Just down stream from Shall- 
mar, and a mile and a half from 
Gleason, was Harrison, W. Va., 
where Abrams Creek empties 
into the Potomac. Here the Elk 
Garden Branch of the railroad 
once ran up the creek to the 
towns of Emoryville, Oakmont, 
and Elk Garden, West Virginia. 
These were all former coal 
towns. Along the river, just 
downstream from Harrison, the 
St. Cloud Mining Company once 
operated several mines. 

While Elk Garden, W. Va., 
was not located on the Potomac 


River, it should be mentioned 
as a large coal town long ago 
and quite a bit of it survives to- 
day. Having a population of 737 
in 1890, it was one of the very 
first coal towns in the area, but 
the population gradually drop- 
ped to 422 in 1920, when the fa- 
mous “Big Vein Mines,” operat- 
ed by the Davis Coal and Coke 
Company, gradually ceased op- 
erations. Many of the miners 
from Elk Garden later moved to 
other mining towns located on 
the Potomac. There were other 
later operators in Elk Garden, 
who operated parts of the for- 
mer Davis Coal and Coke Com- 
pany’s mines and its undevelop- 
ed coal acreage. 


A mile below Harrison was 
Potomac Manor, W. Va., earlier 
known as Dill, W. Va. An early 
lumber town, with a small saw- 
mill that sawed timber from 
both sides of the river, Harri- 
son later became a coal town 
with a population of 500 in 1921 
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as estimated by its postmaster. 
The Blaine Mining Company 
and the Garrett County Coal 
and Mining Company had a rail- 
road loading tipple designed 
with a bridge and tramroad 
crossing the river to reach their 
inclined planes where coal was 
brought down from their mines 
in Maryland, high on the steep 
hillside above the river. A few 
of the houses still stand in Po- 
tomac Manor. 

As we go down the river an- 
other mile, we reach Blaine, W. 
Va. This was the site of the 
Grafton Mining Company. The 
North Branch Woolen Mill was 
located at Blaine and well known 
for its shirts and other clothing 
made and sold there. The town’s 
population was estimated as 600 
in 1921. It was the location of 
a busy railroad station that han- 
dled business for the coal com- 
panies and the business places 
including those in the town 
across the Potomac. 

Just across the Potomac is the 
town of Kitzmiller, Maryland, 
which was first known as Kitz- 
millerville. It is the largest of 
the remaining coal towns along 
the river. It once provided a 
bank, bakery, theater, hotel, 
post office, several stores and 
many homes. In the early days 
of its existence, the town had a 
small sawmill and a woolen mill. 
Both Blaine, W. Va., and Kitz- 
miller, Maryland, remain today 
although not as large as they 
once were. The flood control 
project in the 1950s removed 


several of the downtown build- 
ings. 

Just down from Blaine was 
the railroad point of Hamill, W. 
Va., where the Hamill Coal and 
Coke Company once operated 
several mines on both sides of 
the river, the largest being in 
Maryland. Today one can see 
only the old gob piles, and ruins 
of former tipples, and the old 
path of the incline planes to 
these mines. Other mining com- 
panies in the Kitzmiller and 
Blaine areas were the Western 
Maryland Coal Company, Graf- 
ton Mining Company, and the 
Dean Coal Company. 





Leaving Blaine, we _ travel 
down the river about three and 
a half miles to reach the site 
of Chaffee, W. Va., a small vil- 
lage that once marked the homes 
of miners in the Potomac Valley 
Coal Company mine on the 
Maryland side just above the 
village site. Coal was also haul- 
ed down from the Vindex mines 
on a narrow gauge railroad that 
crossed the Potomac at this point 
to be dumped into the hoppers 
of the Western Maryland Rail- 
way. This narrow gauge line 
was later bought by the Western 
Maryland and rebuilt as the W. 
M. Caffee Branchline for better 
service to the mines in the Vin- 
dex area. 


Mr. Fizer will conclude his 
tour of North Branch towns and 
ghost towns in the September 
issue. The editors appreciate his 
efforts to give this firsthand 
look at local history. 
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JACOB BROWN'S LEGACY 


By Robert J. Ruckert 

Jacob Brown, the subject of 
this article, practiced law in 
Cumberland from April, 1854, 
until shortly before his death on 
October 11, 1912. Very little is 
known regarding his career ac- 
complishments, but it is common 
knowledge that he was highly 
respected and that he was called 
upon on several occasions to de- 
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liver the eulogy of a deceased 
colleague before the Allegany 
County Circuit Court. As senior 


member of the bar association, 


he presided over the corner 
stone laying of the new Allegany 
Court House on October, 5, 1893. 

But Jacob Brown will be re- 
membered more vividly for a 
book that he authored and pub- 
lished in 1896 called BROWN’S 
MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS 
which tells in a random fashion 
of the early families across the 
northern tier of Garrett County, 
his relationship with these peo- 
ple and some of the events that 
shaped his own life. 

Even though Brown = spent 
most of his adult life in Cumber- 
land, he was, in fact, a Garrett 
County boy and we would be im- 
measurably poorer had he not 
recorded some of his memoirs, 
opinions and comments. 

Samuel Brown, his father, 
came from the Cecil County area 
with a friend, John Bateman, on 
a trip that started out to be a 
six weeks journey to the glades 
area of Somerset County 
around 1800. They never return- 
ed home. Samuel Brown married 
Amy Penrod, who was 17 at the 
time having been born March 7, 
1783, and John Bateman married 
Amy’s sister, Polly Penrod, 
daughters of John Penrod who 
resided three miles south of 
Somerset, Pa. 
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In 1812, the Browns with sev- 
eral children, moved across the 
“Province Line” into Maryland. 
Samuel had acquired four par- 
cels of land totaling 103 acreas 
north of Little Meadows: 
“Orme’s Whim,” “Blenheim,” 
part of “Military Lot 2181,” and 
“Coal & Timber,” the latter ac- 
quired from Philip Hare. Hare 
was one of the county’s earliest 
settlers and before 1790 extract- 
ed coal from what is believed to 
be the first mine in the area. He 
also constructed the first saw- 
mill. The Browns also rented 75 
acres from Jesse Tomlinson. 

It was on this farm that Jacob 
Brown was born April 7, 1824, 
the youngest of 11 children of 
Samuel and Amy Penrod Brown. 
He speaks of the house, barn and 
other buildings being of log con- 
struction; that they were all very 
cozy and warm and that the 
place was more comfortable than 
most of the neighbors’ homes. 
The nearest neighbors to the 
Brown family were Philip Hare, 
Solomon Durst, John Newman, 
Solomon Sterner, Adam Schultz, 
Robert Patton, John Hershber- 
ger, Daniel Summy, the Tomlin- 
sons, Bruces and Sides. 

The youngest Brown boy was 
considered small for his age for 
the first six or seven years of 
his life, but as he grew older, 
Jacob carried his share of the 
work. It appears that he was 
not enthused over working with 
horses, but like his father, who 
was a carpenter and cabinet 
maker, Jacob preferred to work 
with tools. His father had built 
the first church in Grantsville 
about 1816; a Methodist church, 
in or next to the present ceme- 
tery and on the Braddock road. 
The building was of log con- 
struction and used until 1840. It 
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was torn down in 1850 and re- 
built into a dwelling. Jacob’s 
father died on April 1, 1829, 
when his son was five, and is 
buried at the old Brown home- 
stead. 

Jacob Brown began his edu- 
cation probably at the age of 
six. He writes of this “Lox 
Thistle was our first teacher. 
We learned from him our ABC’s 
when a mere child, at the Stone 
House , . .” Loxley Thistle was 
the son of Thomas Thistle who 
owned a tavern, “Thistle Inn” on 
the east slope of Negro Moun- 
tain. The latter was a brother of 
Archibald Thistle, who also own- 
ed a tavern where the present 
Philip Bender farm is located on 
Amish Road. 

For several “quarters” (three 
winters), Jacob attended the 
Patten school in Pennsylvania. 
Elijah Wagner was his teacher 
there in 1834, where, he writes: 
“T learned to read and write and 
cipher.” Later, other teachers 
at this school who influenced 
him were John Shirer, Joseph 
Stutzman, and Peter Wefley. 

In September, 1840, while at- 
tempting to repair the roof of 
an old log stable, Brown fell to 
the ground and broke his fore- 
arm. Home treatment failed to 
reduce the fracture and gang- 
rene set in. Two physicians from 
Frostburg, Dr. Patterson and Dr. 
Getzendammer, were called and 
the affected part removed. Jacob 
had planned upon reaching the 
age of 18 to apprentice himself 
to his brothers, Henry and 
George, as a carpenter, but his 
accident ruled out any such step. 
The family determined that 
Jacob should continue his edu- 
cation. 

In the autumn of 1840, young 
Brown enrolled at a school at 
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Little Crossings where John 
McCurdy was schoolmaster and 
where Alexander McCurdy, a 
brother, operated the “Crossings 
House.” He recalls that “We 
were domiciled here as a school- 
boy. On a very cold frosty after- 
noon in February, several coach- 
es drove up to the hotel for din- 
ner with unusual vim and style. 
Boy like, we ran to see or learn 
the cause of the dash. We saw 
descending from the coach an 
aged, but distinguished looking 
man of slow, feeble step, with 
complexion and hair bleached 
to full whiteness, deeply wrap- 
ped in fancy macinaw blankets. 
It was Gen. Harrison (Wm. Hen- 
ry). President-elect, on his way 
to Washington to be inaugurated. 
His appearance was awe-inspir- 
ing to youth—something like old 
Gov. Thomas in his last days, 
though more feeble.” 

His education continued in 
1841 and 1842 when Jacob attend- 
ed school at the Stone House 
where John Slemaker' was 
schoolmaster and who called the 
school “Little Allegany Acad- 
emy.” There were six boys in 
the class: John Bruce, Aaron 
Sides, Jacob Brown, Samuel H. 
Fairall, H. B. Bruce, and a sixth 
‘unknown to the writer. Louise 
Sides was a member of the class 
and apparently the only girl, Of 
this school, Brown writes: 

“Text books were few. The 
U.S. Spelling Book, Pike’s Arith- 
metic, a slate, and a new Testa- 
ment for a reader were about 
the contents of the scholar’s 
satchel. I learned more at this 
school than any other primary 
school.” 

After Slemaker left Little 
Meadows, Brown continued to 
study at home and even taught 
school for several quarters. He 
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was still undecided about a 
career when, with the help of 
his brothers, he enrolled at 
Washington College (Washing- 
ton, Pa.), where he spent 1845 
and 1846. Attending this school 
with him were several former 
Little Meadows classmates, 
Heeb brucessda ss) bruce. and 
Aaron Sides. 

Returning home from Wash- 
ington College, Jacob Brown be- 
gan the study of law in Novem- 
ber, 1847, at Cumberland in the 
office of an attorney and family 
friend, Matthew T. Evans. It 
was On a a severe day in Febru- 
ary, 1849, when it appears Brown 
had been visiting his home folks 
and was returning to Cumber- 
land when he learned to his dis- 
may that the daily stage had de- 
parted. While pondering his 
dilemma, a convoy of coaches 
arrived at the station along with 
President Tyler and his party 
and on the way to Washington. 
Sleet covered everything and the 
road was a glare of ice. Writes 
Brown: “The scenery was beauti- 
ful; to a native mountaineer too 
common to be of much interest, 
but to a southerner like Gen. 
Taylor (meaning Tyler), who 
had never seen the like, it was a 
phenomena.” 

Following dinner’ (probably 
lunch), the party continued with 
an added passenger, young 
Jacob Brown. He recounts that 
“the stages danced and waltzed 
on the polished road, first on 
one side of the road then the 
other, with every sign of cap- 
size, but the coaches were man- 
ned with the most expert of the 
whole corps of drivers. . . at 
twilight, the Narrows, two miles 
west of Cumberland, one of 
the boldest scenes of the 
Atlantic slope, were reached.” 
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After two years with Evans, 
Jacob Brown was admitted to 
the bar and opened a law office 
in Grantsville where he prac- 
ticed until June, 1854, when he 
moved to Cumberland. In the 
meantime, he married Eleanor 
Brumbaugh, of Washington 
County. The ceremony took place 
at the German Reform Church, 
Grantsville, with Rev, Henry 
Knepper, pastor, the officiant. 

Two children were born to the 
Browns at Grantsville. The first 
was a stillborn daughter and the 
second, Emma Elizabeth, arrived 
August 9, 1853. She later married 
David Chisholm in November, 
1875. The little girl infant is 
buried in Grantsville cemetery. 
Mr. and Mrs. Brown’s other 
children were born in Cumber- 
land and they were Katie Jane 
(?) on March 8, 1855; Georgia, 
Jan 15, 1857, who married George 
McLaughlin on April 3, 1883, and 
died the following year; Joseph, 
May 28, 1859; Frances Louisa, 
March 31, 1863; David Newton, 
October 14, 1865, and Ida Eleanor, 
on March 21, 1869. 


Jacob Brown’s mother, Amy 
Penrod Brown, died on March 30, 
1858, in Grantsville. She is buried 
there with her daughter, Sally, 
and her sons, Henry and George. 
The Rev. Eli Engle was her pas- 
tor and spiritual advisor. 


Brown speaks warmly of Jesse 
Tomlinson and refers to him as 
a valuable family friend for 
many years who died in 1840, 
age 86, when Jacob was 15 years 
old. He also mentions that Tom- 
linson freed all his slaves the 
year before (1839) and distrib- 
uted his property to his family. 
He writes that in later years 
while going through the Court 
records in Cumberland that he 
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saw a deed of manumission of 
Ephraim Carter by Jesse Tom- 
linson, 

It is most unfortunate that 
there is almost nothing known of 
Jacob Brown beyond his book. 
Mrs. Maxine Beachy Broadwater, 
of Grantsville, has several let- 
ters written by Brown in 1908. 
They were addressed to Gilead 
Broadwater and deal with a land 
transfer from the Shultz family 
to the latter. The Guy S. Stanton, 
Sr. family also has several let- 
ters from Brown written to 
Uriah M. Stanton in 1901. These 
letters deal chiefly with the sale 
of Brown’s book and in which he 
comments that he has only 75 
left out of 500, and that the price 
is $2 apiece. Guy Stanton, Sr., 
and Sara Stanton Jarrett have 
been thoughtful enough to mail 
the writer Xerox copies of the 
letters which will be kept in a 
folder on Jacob Brown. 

The Brown letters appear 
rather dull and speak of things 
that we would hardly consider 
existing, but they significantly 
verify that there were only 500 
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copies of BROWN’S MISCEL- 
LANEOUS WRITINGS printed 
and that the author sold them 
for $2.00 each and there were 
but 75 copies of this most inter- 
esting book unsold in 1901. I 
need hardly mention that any- 
one now possessing a copy of 
this book owns a rarity, a col- 
lector’s prize, dealing with the 
history of Western Maryland be- 
fore Garrett County was formed 
and with persons and events in 
our county since its creation 
from Allegany. 

Each of Jacob Brown’s letters, 
and each document relating to 
his work and to his life, tells 
us a little something about this 
unusual man, We hope that in 
accumulating enough material 
relating to him that we may be 
able to honor Jacob Brown in a 
fashion he so rightly deserves. 
I know of no single person who 
has done so much to give us an 
account of this region with 
the possible exception of the 
late Captain Charles E. Hoye, 


first editor of The Glades Star. 
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Balance in Checking Account June 27, 1974 .................0008- $2,614.79 
OTHER FUNDS ON DEPOSIT 
Savings Account—Garrett National Bank ........... $ 91.11 
Savings Account—The First National Bank .......... 1,425.19 
Savings Account, Museum Fund—The First National 929.35 
TOT AT rie Ree tS re RET ee ene tel ce Me Se an ree ee $2,445.65 $2,445.65 
TOTAL; EUNDS*ON! DEPOSIT ee ee eee $5,060.44 


Respectfully submitted, 
DOROTHY B. CATHELL 
Treasurer 
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Community Schools of Garrett County 


By Paul T. Calderwood 


In continuing this series of 
articles on Garrett County 
schools, I would first like to 
thank two people for writing to 
me offering help with this pro- 
ject. 

Mrs. Guy S. Stanton, Sr., of 
Grantsville, wrote that she has 
a picture of a one room school 
taken about 1915 and also a his- 
torical poem about a one room 
school. 

Miss Mary Rebecca Thayer, of 
Wooster, Ohio who is the daugh- 
ter of the late Fred A. Thayer 
(1854-1942), formerly of Oak- 
land and aunt of the present 
Fred A. Thayer, Oakland attor- 
ney, wrote to clarify a point I 
had raised in the _ previous 
article regarding Ann and Nancy 
Thayer who were teachers in 
1823. Nancy was Ann’s_ other 
given name, so they were the 
same person. She had a sister, 
Hanna, also a teacher whom we 
believe was the teacher at the 
Ashby school in 1823, while her 
sister, Ann, taught at Rinehart 
school in the same year. 

In the June article, I attempt- 
ed to outline the school system 
as it developed in this area 
from the beginning until Gar- 
rett was formed as a new county 
in 1872. I listed 14 pioneer 
schools that represented the 
earliest schools, but this does 
not represent all the existing 
schools at the time Garrett 
County was formed. A list of 
these I have not been able to 
find in the records of the Gar- 
rett Board of Education. 

The new county was officially 
proclaimed on December 4, 1872. 
The Allegany County Board of 
School Commissioners agreed to 


continue to conduct the schools 
until the end of the school term. 

The Judges of the Court ap- 
pointed the Board of School 
Commissioners (this was their 
title at that time). This was prob- 
ably one of the earliest actions 
of the Court of the new county 
as the first school commis- 
sioners are on record as meeting 
early in May of 1873. 

The first commissioners were 
Wm. A. Brydon, of Bloomington; 
G. W. Delawder, of Oakland, and 
Andrew Arendt, of Grantsville. 
At their first meeting they ap- 
pointed Wm. Brydon, president, 
and George G. McKay as tempo- 
rary secretary to the board. The 
commission acted as an exec- 
utive committee, appointing 
themselves to various areas of 
responsibility. They divided the 
county into three areas, each 
commissioner being responsible 
for a designated number of dis- 
tricts. Each commissioner, with- 
in his district, appointed trus- 
tees, for each school. The build- 
ing of a new school house would 
be delegated to one commis- 
sioner; another would procure 
books and supplies, and this 
was the pattern of how school 
business was conducted. 

The first action of the board 
dealing with finances was fixing 
the salary of the secretary-ex- 
aminer at $800.00 per year. I 
have found no mention of salary 
for the board members and as- 
sume they served without pay. 

At a board meeting on June 3, 
1873, the commissioners made 
their first recommendation to 
the county commissioners for 
money to operate the schools. 
This was for $12,000 and later 
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raised to $14,000 at the next 
board meeting on June 16. At 
this meeting, Asa Matthews, of 
Grantsville, was appointed the 
first permanent  secretary-ex- 
aminer. He was the only salaried 
employee and in his important 
position had the responsibility 
to manage all affairs of the of- 
fice and to supervise all of the 
schools. 

The first action of the board 
concerned with school houses 
occurred September 30, 1873. A 
new school was then authorized 
at Joe Frantzes, and repairs to 
Layman and Grayham. These 
names I have not located on any 
school roster and their locations 
were not noted on the board 
minutes so this will add to the 
list of our many unanswered 
questions. 

I have indicated the major 
actions of the Board of Com- 
missioners of Garrett County as 
its members came to grips in 
their first year with the prob- 
lems of operating the schools. 
Perhaps this would be a good 
starting place from which to re- 
view what was inherited from 
Allegany County. The record 
shows that the commissioners 
had to deal with 57 schools, 76 
teachers and 2948 pupils. The 
new county also retained the 
school books that were in posses- 
sion of these schools at the time 
of separation from Allegany 
County. 

One could wonder about the 
accuracy of the above figures 
as they indicate an average of 
ol pupils per school which 
would be a higher density of 
pupils per school than would 
seem likely for predominantly 
one room schools. 

How did the new county pro- 
gress with the schools? If we 
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judge by the length of the school 
term in relation to Allegany 
County, “not so good.” At the 
time of separation, the term was 
seven and one-half months. Gar- 
rett attempted to carry on the 
same term, but in 1875 the board 
reduced it to five months. 


Thirty years were to pass be- 
fore our school term was per- 
manently restored to seven and 
one-half months (1905). During 
this period, the average term was 
less than 5 months. This shorten- 
ing of the school term seems to 
have been for financial reasons. 
The board’s action was direct 
when they ran short of money. 
They closed the schools. In 1877, 
schools were closed on Febru- 
ary 16. In 1895, schools were 
only open one and_ one-half 
months due to a bond issue for 


construction of new _ schools 
being voted down. 
School operating expenses 


were high due to the scattered 
population making many one 
room schools necessary. Again 
the basic problem was the atti- 
tude of the people who did not 
have sufficient interest in edu- 
cating their children to be will- 
ing to be taxed sufficiently for 
the purpose. From the coun- 
ty’s formation to 1915, improve- 
ments came slowly but progress 
was made despite many prob- 
lems. 

In 1916, the Maryland legisla- 
ture passed Acts which made a 
big improvement and set the 
foundation on which our pres- 
ent system is built. This legis- 
lation established a_ statewide 
efficient and centralized system 
with a State Board of Edu- 
caion and State superintendent. 
Under this system, the state set 
standards for operating the 
county schools. This included 
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the courses of study, teacher 
qualifications, and a _ county 
Board of Educaion wih a super- 
intendent, school supervisor, 
and attendance officer. 

The legislation of 1916 also 
provided for consolidation of 
schools whenever the county 
Board of Education deemed it 
practical, paying for trans- 
portation of pupils to the cen- 
tralized school. After 1916, 
school trustees were retained, 
but their powers and _ duties 
were curtailed. The trustees’ 
role in operation of the schools 
had been, and continued to be 
a declining one. 


Mr. Franklin E. Rathbun was 
the first superintendent of Gar- 
rett County schools. He held the 
position for 37 years. Under 
Mr. Rathbun and the new State 
system, rapid improvement 
was made. The first supervisor 
was Miss Ada Baugh which re- 
lieved the secretary-examiner of 
supervision. The first attendance 
officer was Miss Regina Grow. 
After two years, Miss Grow was 
succeeded by Mr. John L. Fitz- 
water. 


Mr. Fitzwater’s father, who 
also was named John L. Fitz- 
‘water, is listed as one of the 
trustees for the North Glade 
school. His name will be found 
in the official list which was 
published in the March issue of 
The Glades Star. In talking of 
his work as attendance officer 
with Mr. John L. Fitzwater, of 
Mt. Lake Park, we learned he 
began his work about 1922 and 
traveled throughout Garrett 
County in his Ford one-seater 
runabout car. He explained that 
he had walked many, many miles 
to reach the homes of pupils in 
areas where roads would not even 
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permit travel by a Ford car. He 
stated that he served for 42 
years. Shortly before his retire- 
ment, Mr, Fitzwater said, there 
were 142 schools in the county. 

Another important step in im- 
proving the school system came 
in 1922 when the Maryland legis- 
lature authorized the Equaliza- 
tion Fund. This established uni- 
form pay rates for teachers and 
imposed additional requirements 
in educational standards re- 
quired to be met to be eligible 
for equalization funding. 

The 1920’s saw the beginning of 
school consolidation with the 
demise of one room or com- 
munity schools which is the basic 
subject of this series of articles. 
In compiling and publishing the 
information available to this 
point, the writer has tried to ac- 
quaint the reader with the cir- 
cumstances and the atmosphere 
under which the community 
schools operated. I shall now 
turn to telling the story and 
recording the locations, when- 
ever possible, of Garrett Coun- 
ty’s community schools. The 
order in which the schools will 
be selected will be according to 
available information. 


The Crellin School has been 
selected for this article due to 
the information furnished by 
Mr. Iret Ashby, of Mt. Lake 
Park, who was a pupil there, and 
included a 1909 picture of the 
primary grade pupils and their 
identification. 

The school is still standing and 
the building continues to serve 
the community as a community 
center on its first floor while the 
second floor space is used by the 
Board of Education for the Head 
Start program. 

This frame structure is not 
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Crellin primary grade school pupils—1909. Names read left to right. 
First row: Iret Ashby, Earl Fraley, Dugal Black, Nellie Black, Eleanor 
Dent, Iva Thompson, Mona Stewart, Hattie Lewis, Lena Lee, Mary Wilt, 
Sophia Mersing and Lena Mersing. Second row: Nettie McCabe, Ellen 
McCabe, Elmer McCabe, Charles Butler, Allen Duel, Arthur Menear, 
Harry Edwards, Robert Spedden, Elizabeth Dent, Mary Spedden, Freda 
Fraley, (child visitor name not known), Hazel Shaffer, Harlen Wilt. Third 
row: Reuben Collins, Paige Shipp, Henry Kiper, Oliver Shipp, Wilbur 
Trichler, Fred Sines, Robert Sines, Emelia Black, Frances Dent, Opie Kime 
and Lena Ashby. Fourth row: James Trichler, Charles Graham, Marshall 
McCabe, Elmer Sines, Creed Adams, Jerry McCabe, and Earl McCabe 
(who died young). Fifth row: Robert Scott, Verner Ashby, Paul Graham, 
Fritz Fraley, Ray Ashby, Rose Miller, Bural Ashby, Beatrice Ashby and 
Elizabeth Bow, Harold Stewart and Duncan Adams. 

Mr. Iret Ashby, who provided the post card picture, believes that 
Rose Browning was the teacher. Harlen Wilt, also of Mtn. Lake Park, 
remembers going to school to George Sterling in 1909 and 1910. Post card 
pictures were printed by Oscar M. White, Buckhannon, W. Va., with 
notation “One Tenth Used For Mission Work.” The post card copies were 
sold by Kendall Supply Company, of Crellin. This engraving was made 
from a card sent by Bural Ashby to her uncle, Mr. Charles Ashby, Deer 
Park, Md., and she dated her card from Crellin, December 23, 1909. 





the first school building in 
Crellin. The first was at this 


more of Lloyd’s Switch later) 
where Mrs. Smith was born in 





location and stood back of the 
present building and opened in 
1882. The school was first taught 
when it opened in 1882 by Mr. 
Frank Ashby (and this must 
have been before the town was 
named Crellin), We learn from 
this first teacher’s daughter, Mrs. 
Grace Smith, that her family had 
lived at Lloyd’s Switch (and 





1881. Her father was teaching 
school there at the time. After 
moving to Crellin, her father 
taught school there for several 
years. Among his students was 
his daughter, Mrs. Smith, and 
his brother, Mr. Charles A. 
Ashby. Readers will recall that 
Charles A. Ashby was listed as 
the teacher in the unidentified 
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school picture published in the 
June issue of The Glades Star. 

While a student at the Crellin 
school, Charles A. Ashby was 
taught by Miss Allie Frantz. She 
later became Mrs. Charles A. 
Ashby! Other early teachers at 
Crellin were the Misses Lillie 
Boyer, Maggie Hughs_ and 
Messrs. Charles A. Ashby and 
Pendleton Whetzel. 

At a later unknown date, this 
school was enlarged to a two- 
room schcol by building a second 
building at a 90-degree angle to 
the old one with the two parts 
joined at one corner. Mr. Iret 
Ashby has a picture showing 
this unusual construction. 

The top story cf the old school 
that is now the community build- 
ing was originally built at ground 
level around 1906-07. 

This was a two room school 
with a rollup partition between 
the two rooms. This replaced the 
two rooms that were built in the 
ell shape. 

By 1919, there was again need 
to enlarge the school, and again, 
an unusual construction method 
was used. The building of 1906- 
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07 was raised and a_ second 
schoolroom structure built under 
it. This remodeled building was 
used until around 1951 when the 
new brick structure was com- 
pleted. 

According to Board of Edu- 
cation records, the ground on 
which the old schools stood was 
never owned by the Board. This 
is an odd aspect of the Crellin 
school which evolved through 
unusual construction methods. 

I was unaware of the existence 
of any school and also of the 
place called Lloyd’s Switch on 
the main line of the B. & O. 
railroad. The siding switch was 
located about 1 and %4 miles east 
of Hutton station. Lloyd’s Switch 
was a shipping point for cars of 
lumber from Offutt’s mill. This 
must have been a large mill op- 
eration with a number cf peo- 
ple living nearby to justify a 
school. Later, the location was 
known as Offutt’s Switch. If any 
reader has additional informa- 
tion about this millsite, please 
let me know. 

Any type of research has a 
way of revealing facts on un- 
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related subjects and this school 
project is no exception. From 
the historical collection of Iret 
Ashby we have a picture of an 
early auto and its passengers 
which we are sharing with you 
because two of the persons were 
directly involved with the story 
of the Crellin school. 

Two former Crellin teachers, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Ashby, 
occupy the rear seat of their 
1914 Overland touring car. Sit- 
ting between them is Mr. Jesse 
Ashby, Iret Ashby’s father. In 
the driver’s seat we see the late 
Frank Smouse, of Oakland, who 
was the party’s chauffeur on a 
trip to Gettysburg National 
battlefield. The picture was 
taken at Devil’s Den, but we did 
not learn the name of the guide 
standing near Mr, Smouse. A 
motor trip from Garrett County 
to Gettysburg over roads of the 
1914 era was a kind of adventure 
and act of faith! If anyone has 
details of this trip, we’d be 
happy to hear from them. 


CONSTITUTION 


Of The Garrett County Historical 
Society (As Amended) 

At the annual meeting of the 
Society on June 27, 1974, the 
Constitution of the Society and 
its By-Laws as unanimously 
adopted on June 19, 1967, was 
amended and approved unani- 
mously for a change in Article 
III Membership, Section 1, para- 
graph (b) and for a change in 
Article V- Finances, Section 1, 
paragraph (b) which are incor- 
porated in the text of the Con- 
stitution as it is here published 
for the information of members 
and readers in this September, 
1974, issue of the official quar- 
terly, The Glades Star. 
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Preamble 

Whereas, our present civiliza- 
tion is built upon the accom- 
plishments of the past, and our 
hope of future progress rests 
upon the same foundations, and 

Whereas, it is proper and 
necessary that we preserve the 
history of the motives and deeds 
of those who formerly inhabited 
this region; 

Therefore we hereby ordain 
and adopt this Constitution. 

Article I—Name 

The name of this organization 
shall be the Garrett County His- 
torical Society, Inc., Oakland, 
Maryland. 


Article I|—Objects 

Section 1. The purpose of this 
Society shall be to discover, se- 
cure and preserve whatever re- 
lates to the history of this area, 
and to disseminate knowledge 
of our local history among our 
people. 

Section 2. The territory em- 
braced by this Society shall in- 
clude Garrett County, Mary- 
land. This Society invites the 
cooperation of contiguous dis- 
tricts of West Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland. 

Section 3. The Society head- 
quarters shall be at Oakland, 
Maryland. 

Article I11—Membership 

Section 1, The members of 
this Society shall be: 

(a) Regular members: Per- 
sons paying the regular mem- 
bership fee. 

(b) Life members: Persons or 
organizations paying a fee of 
$100.00. 

(c) Honorary members: Per- 
sons who, because of outstand- 
ing service in our field of his- 
tory, may be elected by the So- 
ciety. 
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Article 1V—Officers 


Section 1. The officers shall 
be a President, Vice President, 
Secretary, Assistant Secretary, 
Corresponding Secretary, Treas- 
urer, Editor, Managing Editor 
and Curator. 

Section 2. Election of officers 
shall be conducted at the an- 
nual general meeting of the So- 
ciety. Those elected shall as- 
sume their duties at the con- 


clusion of the general meeting. 


Section 3. In addition to the 
officers named in Section 1, 
there shall be elected nine per- 
sons to be designated as Direc- 
tors, selected insofar as is prac- 
ticable from different county 
areas hereinafter described as 
Settlements. 

Section 4. The President and 
Vice President shall be elected 
to serve terms of two years, this 
also to apply to the elective 
terms of Editor, Managing Edi- 
tor and Curator. The terms of 
the office of the Secretary and 
the Treasurer shall be two 
years, their elections to be in 
mid-term of the officers named 
in Section 1. 

Section 5, The Board of Di- 
rectors, together with the of- 
‘ficers named in Section 1, shall 
act as an executive committee 
between general meetings. Mem- 
bers of the Board shall serve 
terms of three years, but with 
over-lapping terms, with three 
Directors to be elected each 
year, the others to continue in 
office until succeeding years. 
The Board is empowered to 
prescribe the method of such 
over-lapping of groups of Di- 
rectors. 

Section 6. Vacancies in the of- 
fices of Secretary and Treasurer 
shall be filled by appointment 
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by the President; those named 
to hold office until a successor 
is elected. 

Section 7. Duties of officers 
shall be those usually exercised 
by them and other duties as are 
prescribed in the By-Laws. 


Article V—Finances 


Section 1. The financial sup- 
port of the Society shall be by: 

(a) Donations by persons, 
groups and organizations. 

b) Membership fees for regu- 
lar members upon enrollment 
and each year thereafter, upon 
receipt of billing each July, 
shall be $3.00 for individual 
members and $5.00 for joint 
memberships of husband and 
wife. Each membership shall 
receive the Society’s official 
publication, The Glades Star 
each year. For receiving such 
publication, a joint membership 
shall be the same as for indivi- 
dual single membership, 

(c) All dues must be paid to 
the Treasurer on or before the 
end of each year. Members in 
arrears for two years will be 
automatically dropped. 


Article Vi—Settlements 

Section 1. The territory of the 
Society shall be divided into 
Settlements, as follows: 

Sandy Creek—Election Dis- 
trict No. 2. 

Little Crossings—Districts 3, 
+ a ha 

Savage River—Districts 4 and 
1d 

Accident—Districts 5 and 12. 

Sanging Ground—District 6. 

Great Glades—Districts 1, 7, 
10, 14, 16. 

Ryan’s Glade—District No. 8. 

Potomac River—District No. 
133 

Article Vil—Amendments 

Section 1. This Constitution 
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may be amended by a two-thirds 
vote of members present at any 
meeting. The attendance of 12 
members is required as consti- 
tuting a quorum. It is required 
that any proposed amendment 
shall have been presented in 
writing and read at the previous 
meeting. 
BY-LAWS 


Section 1. The regular annual 
meeting of the Society shall be 
held on the last Thursday of 
June unless otherwise desig- 
nated by the Board of Directors. 

Section 2. The order of busi- 
ness shall be: 

1. Call to order. 

2. Reading of minutes. 

3. Reports of Officers and 
Committees. 

4. Unfinished business. 

5. New business. 

6. Good of the Society. 

7. Adjournment. 

Section 3. The President shall 
appoint the following standing 
committees: Finance, Museum, 
and such temporary committees 
as may be needful. 

Section 4. The Secretary shall 
receive, record, turn over to the 
Treasurer all money obtained. 
The Treasurer shall disburse 
money above recognized rou- 
tine expenses only upon writ- 
ten order signed by the Presi- 
dent. Accounts of the Treasurer 
shall be audited annually by an 
auditing committee appointed 
by the President, and a report 
made to the Society. 


Section 5. The Curator shall 
act as Chairman of the Museum 
Committee, and shall advise the 
President as to appointments of 
committee members. 

Section 6. The Society shall 
publish a bulletin for the infor- 
mation of its members and the 
public. The Editor and Man- 
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aging Editor shall act as a Pub- 
licity Committee. 

Section 7. The By-Laws may 
be amended by a majority vote 
of those present at any meeting. 





Museum Busy Place 


We may tend to think of mu- 
seums as places few people visit, 
but the Garrett County institu- 
tion had more than one thousand 
visitors as of the August 1 count 
by Mrs. Anna Walthall, hostess. 
There were 1047 registered on 
that date. 


Mrs. Lewis Jones, curator, is 
happy to announce the accept- 
ance by Mrs. Martha Lou (Har- 
old) Ashby and Mr. Milton Nay- 
lor of membership on the Mu- 
seum Committee. Mrs. Ashby is 
an expert weaver. Mr. Naylor 
builds looms and helped in the 
construction of the pioneer vil- 
lage which is a new attraction at 
Salem College, Salem, W. Va. 
Both are interested, in history 
and antiques. 


A new boiler and heating 
radiators have been installed in 
the museum. The upper floor 
radiators were found to be us- 
able with the new heating plant 
and they were retained. The ivy 
was removed from the outside 
walls of the building. 


Items of historical significance 
acquired by the museum during 
the year include the gift of a 
portrait of Lincoln by Mr. and 
Mrs. John Elliott, of Grantsville. 
The Robert Proudfoot family 
contributed pieces of original 
Centennial Glass with copies of 
correspondence with the West 
Virginia factory that made it. 
From Mrs. Rachel Balengee the 
museum acquired dolls, porce- 
lain animals and china, and a 
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clock, from the General Crook 
home. Two of the dolls are 74 
years old. 


The museum will close on 
August 31. Anyone wishing to 
visit it after August 31, should 
call Mrs. Lewis R. Jones at 334- 
3161 or write to her for arrange- 
ments at P.O. Box 29, Oakland, 
Md. 21550. 

oO 


Letters of Interest 


Dear Garrett Co. Friends, En- 
closed find my check for The 
Glades Star. I read each copy 
with much interest. 

My three sisters, Margaret 
Browning Hoffman, Uniontown, 
Pa.; Mary Browning Savage, 
Seattle, Wash.; Gladys Brown- 
ing Litman, Uniontown, Pa., 
visited me recently. We were 
happy to attend the Garrett Co. 
Historical Soc. dinner in Grants- 
ville, Md., while they were here. 
*"Twas good to see some old 
friends. Very sincerely, Jose- 
phine B. Englehart, 315 High St., 
Meyersdale, Pa. 15552. 

Dear Mrs. Calderwood, Here 
find enclosed a check for dues 
to the Historical Society and 
Glades Star. I enjoy very much 
the “Star” and am so proud of 
our Historical Society. Have al- 
ways been interesting in History. 
Sorry we didn’t make it to the 
dinner this year. Maybe next 
year. 

“Wishing you and the society 
much success, Yours truly, Mrs. 
Ernest Glass, POB 31, Accident, 
Md. 21520.” 

Dear Mrs. Calderwood, I’ve 
just finished reading the June, 
1974 issue of the Glades Star. 

“As I became a Life Member 
early last year at the low price 
of $20.00, I’m sending a small 
donation. (A check for $10.00). 
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“Having had three operations 
in three years, I got behind in 
things so never did write for 
your Centennial Issue. I wonder 
if you still have one. I will add 
$3 for that if you do. If not, 
maybe you could send me a few 
back issues of the Glades Star. 
The first issue I have is March, 
1973. I enjoy it tremendously as 
always there is something about 
an area I’ve heard of from my 
husband’s family when they lived 
in that general area, also Alle- 
gany Co., plus Mineral Co., W. 
Va. 


“Tve gone back to Henry P. 
Lohr (Lower, Loar, etc.) who 
married 1839, Hampshire Co., 
Va. Margaret Abernathy. Both 
are buried in the Barnard fam- 
ily cemetery, Chestnut Grove 
Road — past Bloomington. Your 
Mrs. R. Kahl found their graves 
and has helped me a great deal 
in my research. I have three sons 
and several years ago decided io 
find out the Lohr history for 
them. They’ve lived in Connecti- 
cut and haven’t, as yet, seen the 
beautiful mountainous area that 
their ancestors are from. 

“I wish I could get to the 
museum and library, but prob- 
ably won’t be able to. Sincere- 
ly, Jean Lohr. (Mrs. Calvin Ross 
Lohr, 1279 Houston St., 1101 Mel- 
bourne, Fla. 32935).” (Ed. Note: 
The list of marriages perform- 
ed by Rev. Wm. Welch, of Miner- 
alee Countyeetromer15l6m tOmeloor. 
records his marriage of Mrs. 
Lohr’s ancestor as “Henry Lore 
to Marg. Abernathy” on Dec. 22, 
1839). 

Dear Mrs. Calderwood — I 
always like to be first with my 
dues! I assume the rate increase 
will go through in the meeting 
tonight (June 27, 1974) and I did 
some time ago make mine a joint 
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membership to help. I’ve en- 
closed check for $5. 

“TI was quite interested in Al- 
ice Proudfoot’s article on Gen- 
ealogy. If ever anyone there 
could help search for the par- 
ents of my Abel Ashby, of Steu- 
benville, Ohio (from Maryland), 
I’d sure like to receive some as- 
sistance. 


“I always enjoy the Glades 
Star so much — tell your editor 
sometime! I also like to hear of 
any articles placed on sale of 
Garrett County. Thank you and 
have a great year. Sincerely, 
John Ashby, 3213 North Elder 
Road, Route 1, Orchard Lake, 
Michigan 48033. 

A recent letter from Mrs. 
Beulah DeGrange, 8573-109 Way, 
North, Seminole, FL 33542, to 
the Society and answered by 
Mrs. Calderwood, reads: 

“In going through my _ de- 
ceased sister’s things I discov- 
ered these wonderful historical 
pamphlets on Garrett County. 
We were natives of Frederick 
County. My sister was a good 
friend of the Friend Family, 
Inez and Mrs. Morgan. Their 
family history goes back to the 
early history and they lived in 
Friendsville. 


“If you already have these in 
abundance and don’t want them 
there is always the wastebasket. 
Sincerely, Beulah DeGrange.” 


The pamphlets to which Mrs. 
DeGrange refers in her letter 
were issues of The Glades Star. 
Mrs. Calderwood, in answering 
the letter wrote: “We are most 
happy to have the older issues 
of The Glades Star. Copies of 
their age are in short supply 
and nine of them were out of 
print The booklet on the 
Ryland family is most interest- 
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ing. I shall turn it over to the 
editor of The Glades Star . 
Perhaps he will want to use 
some of the material. Officially, 
as well as personally, I wish to 
thank you for your thoughtful- 
ness in sending us this valuable 
material. Cordially yours, Ruth 
F. Calderwood (Mrs. Paul T.) 
Corres. Sec’y.” 


Ed. Note: We plan to use the 
material presented in the 
pamphlet to which Mrs. Calder- 
wood refers — “The Rylands, 
News Edition, August 1, 1936, 
Friendsville, Maryland” in an- 
other issue of The Glades Star. 


O 
Writing recently to his 
friend, associate editor Paul 


Calderwood, from the Associ- 
ation of Historical Societies of 
Maryland, in Baltimore, we have 
the following from Mr. P. Wil- 
liam Filby, Secretary-treasurer 
of the Association. 


Dear Paul: 
Congratulations on yet an- 
other beautiful job on _ the 


Glades Star. You and your as- 
sociates are doing a wonderful 
piece of work. It is amazing 
how interesting you can make 
the reading for anyone - - 
whether he has ever been to 
Garrett County or not. Best 
wishes, Bill. 
O 

Dear Mrs. Calderwood: 

I am inclosing my check for 
subscription to Glades Star. I 
don’t want to miss even one 
issue. Being a former Garrett 
Countain, I am interested in 
anything I read in Glades Star. 
Very truly yours, Mary Brown- 
ing Savage, 4915 Rucker Avenue. 
Everett, Wash. 98203. (Society 
membership includes the maga- 
zine.) 
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W. M. Railway passenger shelter at Chaffee, W. Va., was typical of 
others along river where towns did not warrant stations and agents. 
View is downstream toward Shaw, W. Va., with river just left of tracks. 
Vindex branch joined main line here. 





| 
| 
| 





Upper Potomac 
Ghost Towns 


By George A. Fizer 


(Continued from June issue) 
The big flood of 1924 caused 
Chaffee such damage that the 
town was abandoned and most 
of the miners moved into the 
Vindex area. Chaffee remained 
a flagstop for W. M. passenger 
trains until this service was dis- 
continued for lack of passen- 
gers. Passengers who got on or 
off at Chaffee had to walk the 
distance of the Branch line be- 
tween Vindex and Chaffee as 
the railroad was their only way 
in or out of the mainline town. 
Vindex, Md., was located on 
Three Fork Run and built around 
1906. With the opening of the 
larger Vindex mines, miners 
gradually moved out of the Chaf- 





fee locality. Mining began at 
Vindex by the Three Fork Coal 
Company. Other companies that 
followed it were the Chaffee 
Coal Company, A. B. Creighton 
Coal Co., and the Johnstown 
Coal and Coke Company was the 
last big operator. The last big 
mine closed in 1950 at Vindex 
as did many other area mines 
when the World War II boom 
ended high demand and brought 
the “coal slump.” In 1967, the 
Johnstown Coal and Coke Com- 
pany sold out their holdings and 
this sale included the town that 
had 500 people in 1920. Houses 
that were occupied were vacated 
and eventually these houses, the 


school, and the store building 
were torn down to remove them 
from the tax rolls. In 1969, three 
privately owned houses remain- 
ed standing in Vindex and in 
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the ruins of this once busy min- 
ing community. Vindex had be- 
come another ghost town on the 
upper Potomac. 

At the mouth of Three Fork 
Run, where it empties into the 
North Branch, there was once a 
small village named Louise, 
Maryland. The Pee Wee Coal 
Company once operated a small 
saw mill and coal mine there. 
It is said that the first miners 
in Vindex had lived at Louise 
until housing had been provided 
at Vindex. Louise was just a 
short distance downstream from 
Chaffee and the opening of the 
larger Vindex mines caused it 
to be abandoned. 


Shaw, W. Va., was established 
about three miles below Chaf- 
fee. It is destined to become 
another ghost town. The con- 
‘struction of the Bloomington 
Dam by the U. S. Army Corps 
of Engineers will be completed 
in the late 1970s and its waters 
will make Shaw a memory. 
Shaw has always been a lumber 
town and the last mill operator, 
the Potome Lumber Company, 
still uses steam power to run 
its saws. This was one of the 
early towns along the river and 
became a trade center for area 
farmers. The first coal mined 
at Elk Garden, W. Va., went out 
to world markets on the railroad 
at Shaw until the Elk Garden 
Branch of the Western Maryland 
Railway was built out of Har- 
rison, W. Va. Coal as a product 
was also important to Shaw, and 
the H. P. Brydon and Brothers, 
Inc., operated mines along the 
railroad just downstream from 
Shaw. Another coal operation 
was carried on by the Jaffy 
Coal Mining Company along 
Deep Run which flows into the 


Potomac at Shaw, as were sev- 


eral mines that produced for 
the Deep Run Big Vein Coal 
Company. The railroad branch- 
line along Deep Run also served 
mines in the Nethken, W. Va.| 
area. 


Within the last couple of years, 
many of the houses in Shaw have 
been torn down as eventually 
all of the buildings will be razed. 
The town still had a post of- 
fice in 1921 and the postmaster 
estimated there were 240 peo- 
ple living there. There had been 
only 60 living at Shaw in 1890. 
The Potomac River was once 
bridged at Shaw and a road ran 
on up the Maryland side, but 
both were closed in the summer 
of 1973 due to the relocation 
work of the Western Maryland 
railroad in preparation for the 
eventual completion of the 
Bloomington Dam. 


From Mr. Van Pritts I have 
learned that the Potomac Lum- 
ber Company was incorporated 
in November, 1930, and purchas- 
ed the assets of the McKelvey 
Forest Products, Inc., at Henry, 
W. Va. The McKelvey corpora- 
tion had begun their operations 
at Henry in 1928 and came from 
Pennsylvania. The saw mill was 
located in Garrett County and 
their lumber docks were situ- 
ated across the Potomac river, in 
W. Va. Most of the timber cut- 
ting was done by them on the 
West Virginia side, but some 
cutting was done in Maryland. 
In 1934, following cutting of 
their timberlands, the Potomac 
Lumber Company moved their 
operation to Shaw, W. Va. The 
company operated their mill and 


lumber business there for 40 
years until June, 1974, and then 
moved from Shaw and establish- 
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ed a new mill west of the New 
Creek area along U. S. Route 
50. 


Our travels take us a little 
over three miles down the river 
from Shaw to Barnum, W. Va. 
Mines were once operated on 
the Maryland shore at this point 
by the Monroe Coal Mining 
Company. On the West Virginia 
side of the river, the H. P. 
Brydon and Brothers, Kalbaugh 
Coal Company, and the Dean 
Coal Company once operated 
mines. Barnum, like Shaw, once 
served as a trade center for area 
farmers many years ago. The 
town can still boast of a bridge 
where the dirt road leads from 
West Virginia across the river 
to Maryland. The road is now 
used mostly by crews construct- 
ing the new railroad grade for 
the W. M. Railway line on the 
Maryland side of the river. The 
new roadbed will be located 
above the level of the impound- 
ed waters when the Blooming- 
ton Dam is completed and fill- 
ed. Several of the houses are 
still standing and occupied in 
Barnum as this is written in 
March of 1974. The post office 
at Barnum was discontinued 
just a few years ago, but in 1921, 
the town’s population was given 
as 200. Ruins of the old bridge 
and inclined plane of the Mon- 
roe Coal Mining Company can 
still be easily seen just behind 
the old Barnum store building. 

We reach Windom, W. Va., 
only a short distance downstream 
from Barnum, where there was 
a railroad loading tipple of the 
Virginia Big Vein Coal Com- 
pany which once operated mines 
on the West Virginia side. A 
tramroad extended from the 
Windom tipple for a few miles 
inland to haul the coal from the 
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company’s mines for dumping 
into the Western Maryland hop- 
pers. Windom was listed as hav- 
ing a post office in 1895, ac- 
cording to Rand, McNally Com- 
pany data, but apparently Win- 
dom was not long lived as a 
town. The Davis Coal and Coke 
Company originally operated the 
mines of the Virginia Big Vein 
Coal Company. This ghost town 
on the North Branch was and is 
completely isolated except for 
trains. 

Warnocks, W. Va., once a small 
village two miles from Barnum, 
marked the spot where Parley 
Warnocks operated coal mines. 
Like Windom, it had a short ex- 
istence although it was still a 
flagstop on the railroad for 
passengers in 1923. Mail re- 
portedly reached Warnocks via 
Windom post office and the vil- 
lage likely had a store of sorts. 
The only way in or out of War- 
nocks was on foot or by train. 

Hampshire, W. Va., three 
miles below Warnocks, lived by 
coal and the Masteller Coal 
Company once operated four 
shaft mines in the area on the 
West Virginia side of the river. 
The H. P. Brydon & Brothers, 
Inc., and the Bloomington Coal 
Company ran small mines on the 
Maryland side, but this coal 
was waggoned to Bloomington. 
The Masteller company’s four 
shaft mines were connected by 
a lengthy tramroad which join- 
ed the railroad for loading into 
hoppers. A few houses are still 
occupied at Hampshire and some 
strip mining is still carried on 
near there. 

Bloomington marks the end of 
our Potomac trek and we find 
that it is one of the towns on 
the upper portion of the Poto- 
mac River that is now larger 
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than it once was. This town is 
on the main line of the C&O/ 
B&O railroad (the Chessie Sys- 
tem). Mining was first done here 
on this section of the Potomac 
river. Benjamin Winslow noted 
in 1743 the existence of a “coal 
mine” just upstream from the 
mouth of the Savage River that 
empties into the North Branch 
at this town. Lumber operations 
were conducted at Bloomington 
by the Lochiel Lumber Com- 
pany on the Savage River and 
by Henry G. Davis on the Poto- 
mac. A small gun factory here 
also supplied army muskets in 
the early 1800s. Most of its 
residents today are employed at 
the large Westvaco paper mill 
which lies within sight down- 
river at Luke. Bloomington has 
a modern grade school facility 
and a new branch of the Gar- 
rett National Bank. 


In our trip from Kempton to 
Bloomington we have identified 
towns that still exist and others 
that are long gone. Two of those 
still alive will be ghosts in a 
few more years. Not mentioned, 
but to be found on maps, are 
Bradshaw, Neffs, Beechwood, 
and Franklin which are _ loca- 
tion points for Western Mary- 
land Railway crews along the 
Potomac. The populations given 
for 1920-1921 as were the mining 
companies of that period. This 
was about the “boom. period” 
for most of the places. All the 
towns mentioned were in exis- 


tence along the river at the per- 
iod mentioned. The disastrous 





flood, of March 29, 1924, in this 
river valley, forced a few of the 
mining companies out of busi- 
ness or caused them long and 
costly delays in production. The 
economic depression of the 30s 
and the depletion of coal re- 
sources finished the other min- 
ing operations. The people had 
to seek new towns for work, or 
find a new occupation in a 
larger town and often far away 
from the waters of the North 
Branch of the Potomac River 
they had known so well. 


O 


The editors of the Society’s 
quarterly appreciate each let- 
ter received from members and 
friends of the organization. 


Writing to the Society, Mr. 
Victor E. Ferrall, Jr., of Wash- 
ington, D. C., stated: “Gentle- 
men: I understand that there is 
a plaque in the Swallow Falls 
Park, commemorating a camp 
meeting of Henry Ford, Harvey 
Firestone and others. I would 
like to obtain a large glossy 
photograph of that plaque, large 
enough to read clearly, which is 
suitable for framing. C.n you 
help me? Further, I understand 
that The Glade (Star) recently 
carried an article concerning 
this camp meeting and I would 
very much like to obtain a re- 
print. Your help will be greatly 
appreciated. Best regards, Vic- 
tor E. Ferrall, Jr.” (Negatives 
of the CAMPSITE photograph 
were sent to Mr. Ferrall and 
also the issue of the magazine 
on the marker dedication by 
Editor Calderwood.) 
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A Brief History of Mercy Chapel 


(Mill Run, Maryland) 
By Dr. Raymond O. McCullough, Jr. 


Most of the written documents 
pertaining to Mercy Chapel have 
been lost; some in the parsonage 
fire at Listonburg and some to 
earelessness during the period 
when Mercy Chapel was closed. 
Two Sunday school books re- 
main covering the years 1884 to 
1895. 

The events recounted in this 
brief history have come from the 
recollections of older people who 
attended the Church in its ear- 
ly days and whose parents in 
some cases were involved in its 
founding. We are much indebted 
for information to Mr. R. W. 
Faucett, Mrs. Iva Glover, Mrs. 
Dorsey Guard, Mrs. Mary Grif- 
fith, Mrs. Romine Eberhart, Mr. 
Davy Sellers, and Mr. John Plas- 
kett. 

The two recurring characters 
in this narrative are real peo- 
ple with fictitious names. The 
facts concerning their relation- 
ship with the Church and each 
other constitute a composite as- 
sembled from the lives of four 
people. 

On a beautiful June morning 
in 1920 the solitary figure of a 
young girl could be seen moving 
along the dusty Mill Run-Addi- 
son road with the easy purpose- 
ful stride of a country girl ac- 





customed to walking. Ida Bower, 
sixteen, was on her way to the 
little octagonal Church on Mill 
Run known as Mercy Chapel. 

A cascade of nut brown hair 
fell to her shoulders and two 
impish blue eyes sparkled from 
beneath the brim of her round 
straw hat surmounted by her 
very best forget-me-not ribbon 
which fell in two streamers down 
her back. Her crisply laundered 
blue and white gingham dress 
emphasized the blue of her eyes 
and contrasted with the paler 
blue of the forget-me-not ribbon. 
As she strode, her best Sunday 
shoes swung loosely in her hand, 
each with a freshly laundered 
and neatly folded tan cotton 
stocking in the toe. The soft 
warm dust of the road was pleas- 
ant to her feet. 

As she approached the wooden 
bridge leading to the Church, 
she stepped into the friendly 
shelter of a convenient laurel 
bush, lightly brushed the dust 
from her feet, quickly drew on 
her stockings, and slipped into 
her shoes. She was now proper- 
ly attired for church. 

As she made the ascent from 
the bridge to the Church she 
scanned the buzzing group visit- 
ing outside. She was quite aware 
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that Ray Handschu, a young man 
four years her senior, might 
have walked over from Hileman 
Ridge that morning with the 
principal object of seeing her. 
Just as she approached the door, 
the organ began to play. The 
crowd had begun to move into 
the Church when she saw him, 
darkly handsome and resplend- 
ent in a full suit, including a 
vest and a sparkling, heavy gold 
watchchain. Ray offered a smile 
of recognition, fell in silently 
behind her and slipped into one 
of the pews beside her. 


Ida and Ray were well aware 
that the Church had been es- 
tablished in 1874, for that fact 
was prominently proclaimed 
from a shield-like sign over the 
door. Although it was only forty- 
six years old at the time, in Ida’s 
girlish mind it was very old. In 
fact, it was about three times as 
old as she was. 


To Ida, the Civil War seemed 
far in the past. The founding had 
been only nine years after the 
bloody, tattered remnants of the 
Confederate and Union Armies 
had made their painful ways 
home. General Grant was in the 
White House, there were only 
thirty-eight million Americans, 
the last major battle against the 
Indians at Wounded Knee was 
still sixteen years in the future, 
and thirteen of the fifty-two 
states were still not admitted to 
the Union. It was 1874 and the 
hopes of the residents of the 
Valley for a Church began to 
find fruition in the activities of 
three community leaders. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Fike, who then 
lived on what is now known as 
the “Jim Fike Place” gave an 
acre of ground on which to con- 
struct the Church. Her grave- 





stone stands in the Churchyard. 

Rev. L. W. Haslip, a circuit rid- 
ing minister who already served 
a charge of two and _ possibly 
three churches in the region 
promoted the idea in the com- 
munity, worked on the construc- 
tion, and became the first minis- 
ter. John Miller who lived on 
what is now known as the “Dris- 
coll Place” sawed the lumber on 
a primitive, water-powered re- 
ciprocating sawmill. He shaped 
the weatherboarding by hand 
and constructed the chancel rail, 
lectern, and pews. He also super- 
vised construction and for all of 
his materials and services was 
paid the sum of $300. Even in 
that day when Government rev- 
enues were only $338,000,000 and 
expenditures were $227,000,000, 
Mr. Miller’s price suggests that 
he had a very special rate for 
church work. 


It is not known how the con- 
struction was financed, but it is 
known that a group of volunteers 
did the work under the super- 
vision of John Miller and Rev. 
Haslip. The names of the vol- 
unteers are not known, but early 
Sunday School records suggest 
they bore the family names of 
Miller, Swalp, Wass, Guard, 
Frazee, Bowser, Groves, Sellers, 
Fike and Griffith. 

There is a persistent and wide- 
spread story among the older 
people of the Church to the ef- 
fect that Rev. Haslip fell from 
the roof to the ground during 
construction and was unhurt. He 
attributed his miraculous escape 
to the Mercy of God. Hence, the 
name “Mercy Chapel’. There is 
considerable evidence that this 
story is true. 

The church building itself was 
unremarkable except for the fact 
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that it was octagonal in shape 
and that a thirty-one foot con- 
tinous beam spanned the width 
of the building supporting the 
joists. The Church looks now 
very much as it did in 1874 ex- 
cept for the absence of the 
stovepipe which protruded 
through the peak of the shingled 
roof, the wire fence across the 
front and the hitching rail at 
the edge of the bank. 

The present lectern, chancel 
rail, and pews were all construct- 
ed by John Miller. His family 
came from Alsace-Lorraine, a 
province on the border between 
France and Germany, so it is not 
surprising that the crests on the 
aisle ends of the pews resemble 
the Fleur-de-Lis, the national 
emblem of France. It causes one 
to wonder whether or not the 
prototype of Mercy Chapel could 
be found in some rural area of 
Alsace-Lorraine. 


One fall in the early nine- 
teen-twenties a crew consisting 
of Mog Fike, Jasper Hileman, 
Bobby Faucett, Dorsey Guard, 
Merle Griffith, Bill Frazee, and 
Charley Garletts dug out the 
cellar and divided the supporting 
beam in order to accommodate 
the furnace. The Church con- 
tinued to be lighted by kerosene 
lamps, four of which were 
mounted on two chandeliers un- 
til the R. E. A. lines were built 
in the late thirties. 

Many improvements have been 
made since the installation of 
the first furnace, but the build- 
ing has remained unchanged in 
any fundamental way. 


The official records of the 
early Church, if any, are thought 
to have been lost when the par- 
sonage at Jockey Hollow burned 
and very little documentation 


since that time is in existence. 
However, it is reasonably cer- 
tain that when the workmen 
finished the structure and deliv- 
ered it into God’s hands there 
was general rejoicing in the Val- 
ley. The dedicatory service must 
have been much like the cen- 
tennial celebration with worship, 
hymn singing, good food, and 
Christian fellowship. The Church 
became a part of the Listonburg 
charge of the Southern Metho- 
dist Church consisting of Mercy 
Chapel, Hileman Ridge, Liston- 
burg, Jockey Hollow, and State 
Line. It remained so until the 
Northern and Southern Churches 
combined, when it became a 
part of the United Methodist 
Church. 


Although not a great deal is 
known about the spiritual prog- 
ress of the congregation in its 
early years, it is known that 
about twenty large families of- 
ten filled the Church to capaci- 
ty. Church services were held 
every other Sunday all year and 
a thriving Sunday School met 
every Sunday from the first of 
April until the end of Septem- 
ber. 


Stephen Grove was the first 
song leader and the congrega- 
tion sang unaccompanied until 
1896 when Dorsey Guard and 
his father James drove a team 
to Frostburg to get an organ. It 
was a manually operated organ 
typical of the era and it remain- 
ed in the Church until its tem- 
porary closing about 1941. The 
organists were Ella Speelman, 
Edna Faucett, Bessie Griffith 
and Dorsey Guard. 

Ida Bower, who we left sit- 
ting with Ray Handschu on that 
June day in 1920, was Dorsey 
Guard’s' assistant. She began 
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Liiel Sauls Wi aplaving at an early age when her 


feet would not reach the pedals. 
This required her sitting on the 
lap of an adult who did the 
pumping while she played. 

There is evidence that while 
the Church was spiritually rich 
and the members were _ pros- 
perous, there was little money 
in circulation. The ministers 
were poorly paid and occasion- 
ally the parishioners would have 
a party whose main purpose was 
to supply the minister with food, 
not forgetting oats for his horse. 
According to the remembrances 
of older people, the guests at 
these parties customarily re- 
mained long enough to consume 
part of the gifts they had 
brought. 


No record of Church finances 
can be found, but financial rec- 
ords of the early Sunday School 
suggest that a great effort must 
have been made to buy the or- 
gan in 1896. However, they had 
ways of raising money to supple- 
ment the regular church contri- 
butions. One of these was the 
box social. The young women of 
the Church would pack robust 
lunches for two in gaily decorat- 
ed boxes to be auctioned off to 
young men. The young lady who 
prepared the box lunch would 
then be the luncheon guest of 
the young man who had bought 
her lunch. 


The box social lasted in the 
Church for many years. It was 
one of the very early ways of 
having fun and raising money. 
Even in Ida Bower’s time she sat 
blushing with downcast eyes 
while Ray engaged in spirited 
bidding for her lunch-box. It was 
the custom for the identities of 
the young ladies to be withheld 
until their boxes had been sold, 
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but we suspect that Ray had a 

tip-off on the appearance of 
Ida’s box. Perhaps it was tied 
with a gay forget-me-not ribbon. 
These functions were well at- 
tended and were much fun for 
all. 

An annual event that was an- 
ticipated with much pleasure 
was Children’s Day. This was a 
spring event and the Church was 
always gaily and profusely dec- 
orated with wild flowers. The 
children dressed up specially for 
the occasion and _ entertained 
their parents with singing, reci- 
tations, skits, and the like. 

The winter’s special event was 
the annual protracted meeting, 
which usually lasted two weeks 
with the attendance swelled with 
visitors from neighboring church- 
es. Many of the older churchgo- 
ers remember especially a Rev. 
Walters who held such a two 
week service in the early nine- 
teen hundreds, preaching to a 
standing room only congrega- 
tion with many standing in the 
cold at the windows. 


There were always. special 
services for religious holidays 
such as Christmas and Easter. It 
takes little imagination to create 
the picture book vision of 
tethered horses pawing the 
snow while lusty Christmas 
music fills the air around the 
dimly lighted little church nest- 
led in the snowy evergreens. 


Another much anticipated fea- 
ture of church life was the sing- 
ing school. This was not a school 
in the proper sense at all, but 
it was a community sing often 
directed by an itinerant music 
teacher. One such teacher who 
conducted singing schools at 
Mercy Chapel and who is well 
remembered was Professor U. 
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D. Miller. He traveled about the 
country in a sled or a buggy 
according to the weather. These 
vehicles were unique for the 
time because they were enclosed 
and were equipped with heating 
stoves. Dorsey Guard often play- 
ed the organ for these meetings. 
A girl violinist whose name has 
been lost to memory also ac- 
companied many of the sings. 


When the Church was estab- 
lished, the country had just 
emerged from a brutal civil 
war which left the fires of hate 
burning brightly and the Meth- 
odist Church divided into North- 
ern and Southern branches. But 
from 1894 to 1916 the Church and 
its people had enjoyed just a 
little less than half century of 
freedom from armed conflict, 
Again in 1916 Valley boys were 
called upon to join the country’s 
battles abroad. The conflict 
changed them, the Country and 
most rural churches. 

The boys left a pastoral scene 
with all of its quietness, isola- 
tion and security. They returned 
to a full scale industrial revolu- 
tion. The jobs were now in the 
factories; the automobile was 
rapidly replacing the horse; 
women, having participated in 
the war effort, were more liberat- 
ed than ever before; the excess- 
es of prohibition were rampant; 
speculation was a way of life 
and a debilitating depression 
was in the offing. 

Although it probably was not 
apparent to the churchgoers at 
the time, this marked the begin- 
ning of a slow decline of the 
Church which ended with the 
closing of its doors in 1941. 

Early in this era, Ida and Ray 
Handschu returned to the 
Church on a special mission. Ida 
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was not barefoot this time and 
she wasn’t on foot, but she re- 
turned in regal splendor to mar- 
ry in April of 1923. 

The Church continued to serve 
a dwindling congregation which 
had been scattered by the con- 
sequences of the war, when, in 
1938 the fires of sectionalism 
having subsided, the Northern 
and Southern Methodists united. 

This in itself was a blow to 
Mercy Chapel for there were 
larger Methodist churches in the 
area which were accessikle and 
the United Church seemed re- 
luctant to staff small country 
churches. Mercy Chapel was 
served spasmodically by the 
Friendsville and  Grantsville 
charges. But gone were the 
crowded church services, singing 
schools, box socials, cake walks, 
Sunday school, the Listonburg 
charge and Children’s Days. 

During this period Ray and 
Ida Handschu returned for yet 
another sacrament of the Church. 
In 1924 they had become the 
proud parents of a son whom 
they brought to the Church for 
christening. They chugged brave- 
ly up the incline leading to the 
Church in a shiny black Model T 
Ford locked firmly in low gear 
under the heavy foot of Ray. 

In 1941 with the Church suf- 
fering acutely from the new 
society which had developed, 
the Youghiogheny dam _ was 
built, dislocating some of _ its 
members and again young men 
were being called to the Colors 
to fight the country’s battles on 
foreign fields. Although services 
continued on an_ intermittent 
basis for’a time, this was a blow 
which the weakened Church 
could not survive. It closed its 
doors and was surrendered to 


the elements. 

The Church was down, but 
not out. The automobile, which 
had helped close the Church, 
brought many new summer and 
permanent residents to the Val- 
ley and ironically contributed to 
its re-establishment. 


The modern Church began as 
the original did; in the minds of 
a few energetic people. Its re- 
establishment first began to be 
discussed seriously with Valley 
residents by James Gumbert 
and Paul Tacket, both new resi- 
dents. Soon, in the spring of 19- 
70, a small congregation began 
to meet for worship in the home 
of Mr. Gumbert 


A decision was made to re-es- 
tablish the Church as an inde- 
pendent, interdenominational in- 
stitution and the first problem 
was to ready the building. A 
crew consisting of old and new 
names in the Church, including 
Leslie and Betty Guard, Paul 
and Aletha Tacket, Ethel Kelly, 
Richard Harrer, Helen Kinsey, 
James and Helen Vitez, and AI- 
len Fike was assembled for the 
purpose. They cleaned and paint- 
ed the entire interior of the 
Church, including the pulpit, 
pews, floor, ceiling, and walls. 
They installed new lights, re- 
placed windows and had the 
Church ready for the first serv- 
ice of the new era on June 4, 
1970. There were seventy-two 
present at that service. 


For the first few meetings Rev. 
Horton served the Church. Fol- 
lowing this Mr. Joseph Borko- 
vich, a ministerial student, serv- 
ed for about a year whereupon 
the Rev. J. L. Hull, D.D. became 
the regular minister. 

The Church has prospered in 
its first few years with an at- 
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tendance averaging about fifty 
each Sunday. In addition to 
ministering to the spiritual needs 
of the community a regular pro- 
gram of church improvement 
has been instituted with much 
progress being made since the 
opening in 1970. 

A new modern electric organ 
was purchased and installed in 
July of 1971 recalling the day in 
far away 1896 when the first or- 
gan was delivered by horse and 
wagon from Frostburg. The 
modern organ was received with 
rejoicing by the congregation 
and a dedicatory service was 
held. One imagines that it was 
similar to the service which must 
have been held in 1896. The 
heroic cross on the wall behind 
the pulpit was constructed and 
installed by Paul Tackett. The 
sconces with their candles, dec- 
orative links with the Church’s 
past, were installed in December 
of 1971 and new carpet was laid 
in October of 1972. The windows 
were restored to their original 
condition in March of 1973. Most 
recently new hymnals were pur- 
chased in time for the centennial 
observance in July of 1974. 


In contrast with the pennies 
collected by the Church in ear- 
lier days, the small congregation 
contributes and spends about 
$4000 per year in Church work. 
This has permitted the congrega- 
tion to maintain and improve the 
Church building and to invest 
very substantially in local chari- 
ties. 

Ray and Ida Handschu return- 
ed for yet another ceremonial 
visit to the Church. They were 
here for the centennial celebra- 
tion, still married, still in love, 
and seated in the same pew 
where they stole embarrassed 
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sidelong glances on that distant 
June day in 1920. 
Epilogue 

One cannot recount one hun- 
dred years of history without 
contemplating the next hundred. 
It is our earnest hope that the 
bicentennial of the Church will 
find the Valley verdant and un- 
touched by the ravages of war or 
pestilence. We hope it will find 
people bearing our own names 
living in Christian fellowship and 
worshipping in Mercy Chapel. 

We have told a story of change 
and we know the next hundred 
years will bring further change, 
but there is and will be one con- 
stant factor in the story of Mercy 
Chapel. That is the love and 
mercy of the God we worship. 

If we may be permitted a per- 
sonal hope, it is that somehow 
a yellowed, brittle copy of this 
small chronicle will survive and 
be of some help to the chronicler 
of the bicentennial. 


Please turn to pages 547 and 
548 for more data compiled by 
Dr. McCullough for his history 
of Mercy Chapel. 

Jee Mee 


Letters of Interest 


Dear Mrs. Calderwood:- It is 
indeed a pleasure to enclose 
our check for another year’s 
dues. We enjoy the Glades Star 
so much. 


Prior to his death, Max Jarboe 
and I were working on a history 
of our family home “Monte 
Vista.” It was involved in the 
Victorian Day history of Gar- 
rett County and Oakland and 
mirrored such a fantastic and 
glamorous age between 1890 and 
1930. I hope now, that my cousin 
Nelle Offutt Chesley will be 
able to take up where Max left 
off and that someday we can 
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submit to the Society a rather 
colorful story with historic pic- 
tures! Best regards, Nelson 
Thomasson III 204 W. Lincoln 
Ave., Barrington, IL 60010. 


Dear Mrs. Calderwood: I 
don’t want to miss out on any 
of your interesting issues of the 
Glades Star so I’m enclosing my 
check to pay for another year. 

I shall be looking forward to 
seeing what you have about the 
Ryland family. I am especially 
interested in a daughter of 
Sylvester Ryland, named Elvira, 
who married in 1873 to Richard 
Thomas Frazee born in 1844. I 
have been trying to prove that 
my great great grandmother, 
Margaret (Maggie Frazee ) 
Drane (1802-1863) is a sister of 
Richard’s father, Richard Thom- 
as Frazee, Sr., born in 1801. 

I file everything that I find 
or receive about your area. 
Those of us who live so far away 
do appreciate the work you all 
do in finding and recording the 
history of your part of the coun- 
try. It is very helpful, informa- 
tive and enjoyable. My wish is 
that sometime I will again be 
able to visit your beautiful 
mountains and lakes. Sincerely 
yours, Mrs. Louise Priscilla 
(Mrs. Harry) Jevne, Rt. 1, Box 
29, Lansford, N.D. 58750. 


Mrs. Calderwood: Enclosed 
please find $3.00 for 1 year sub- 
scription which is for member- 
ship dues and magazine. I 
wouldn’t be without it. Have 
rec’d it (The Glades Star) since 
first published and really treas- 
ured in our families. Have 
carefully kept them all. I’ve al- 
ways been a silent member. N. 
B. Hamilton, Rt. 2, Box 226, Oak- 
land, Md. 21550. 
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Mrs. Barbara Miller 


“Happy 100th Birthday” 


It is indeed rare that we can 
wish someone “Happy Birthday!” 
when they celebrate the centen- 
nial of their birth. This oppor- 
tunity came to the family and 
friends of Mrs. Barbara Miller, 
of Accident, when she was an 
honored guest at the monthly 
birthday party given this past 
August for residents of the Cup- 
pett-Weeks Nursing home at 
Oakland, Maryland. 

In the (1972) June issue of 
The Glades Star, two excellent 
pictures present Mrs. Miller 
with her late husband, William 
Miller, and as the matron of a 
five-generation family portrait. 
They were illustrative of the ar- 
ticle written by her daughter, 
Mrs. B. O. Aiken, on the Miller 
family industry at Accident. 

Mrs. Barbara Miller was born 
August 29, 1874, in the home of 
her parents, the late Lewis Kahl 
and Kathryn Lantz Kahl, at Ac- 
cident, Maryland. She married 
William Miller on July 1, 1903, 
and he lived until November, 
1944. Eight children were born to 
their marriage and seven have 
lived to help their mother cele- 
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brate her centennial. They are: 
Mrs. B. O. (Hildegarde) Aiken, 
Carl F. Miller and W. George 
Miller, all of Accident; Martha 
Aiken, of Clarksburg, Md.; Ed- 
ward K. Miller and Lena Lohr, 
of Indiana, and Amelia Harman, 
of Conover, N. C. Mrs. Miller 
has 21 grandchildren, 27 great 
grandchildren and 2 great great 
grandchildren. 

Mrs. Miller is a senior member 
of Zion Lutheran Church, Ac- 
cident, and her pastor, the Rev. 
Fred Illick, his daughter and his 
mother, Mrs. Earl Illick, of Ac- 
cident, were among her birth- 
day guests. She received over 
100 greeting cards on the occas- 
sion and her granddaughter Nel- 
lie DeYoung and two great 
granddaughters came from Seat- 
tle, Washington, to visit Mrs. 
Miller together with many other 
members of her family and 
friends. 





Qu Memoriam 


Miss Josie Weimer, 90, of 
Mountain Lake Park, died at 
Garrett County Memorial Hospi- 
tal, September 19. Miss Weimer 
was a former teacher. She oper- 
ated the Colonial Boarding 
house at the Park for many 
years. 

Mr. John M. (Max) Jarboe, 89, 
Oakland native and antiquarian, 
died at Garrett County Memorial 
hospital, August 10. He was re- 
tired from a long career with 
the Garrett National Bank. 

- Mr. Howard Turner, 86, former 
local resident and life Society 
member, died suddenly at home 
in Mt. Dora, Florida, September 
30. Former agricultural econo- 
mist with the U.S. Government, 
Mr. Turner was a 1912 graduate 
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of the University of Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. Roy C. Turney, 84, of Acci- 
dent, died suddenly at home on 
August 28. A member of the Or- 
phans’ Court for two decades, 
Mr. Turney was serving as chief 
judge and a candidate for re- 
election at the time of his death. 

Mr. Z. Bond Evans, 88, of 
Aurora, W. Va. died in the Gar- 
rett County Memorial Hospital, 
October 8. He had recently do- 
nated his collection of 4000 
books on local and national his- 
tory, philosophy and other eru- 
dite works to the Ruth Enlow 
Library, Oakland. 


Walter May Friend, descend- 
ant of Friendsville pioneers. In 
a letter of September 27th to 
Mrs. Calderwood, it was learn- 
ed from Mrs. Lucy Friend Rem- 
ley, of Estes Park, Colo., that 
her uncle, Walter May Friend, 
had died several months ago. In 
1970, at the age of 91, Mr. Friend 
had collaborated with Mrs. Eve- 
lyn Guard Olsen in her writing 
of the Friend family reunions at 
the Old Homestead in Waverly, 
Ohio. The article was entitled 
“Fifty-Seven Reunions  (1912- 
1969)” in the 1970 June issue 
of The Glades Star. 

Mr. Charles A. Jones, 89, died 
on August 27, 1974, in Bristol 
Virginia Hospital after a long 
illness. Mr. Jones was born at 
Deer Park, Maryland. A profile 
of his professional career is plan- 
ned for publication in our March 
issue. 

Notice: The obituary informa- 
tion on deceased members of 
the Society will be published 
only when the Society is noti- 
fied, via the Corresponding Sec- 
retary, giving the appropriate 
statistics. Your Society has no 


other method of officially ob- 
taining this information. 
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Bank Lobby Is 
Fine Art Gallery 


By M. S. Brookhart 


The public once went to an 
opera house on the corner of 
Second and Green streets in 
Oakland to enjoy stage art per- 
formed by traveling actors. We 
think the change that came was 
most aptly described by the late 
Wilbur Close writing of the 
opening on this site of The Gar- 
rett National Bank for The 
Glades Star (June, 1969), “A 
New Look for an Old Corner.” 
And art, appropriately today, is 
visible on this, “old corner.” 

Several months ago the bank 
officers decided to adorn the 
lobby walls with many fine 
paintings with one in particuar 
to be that of a large “American 
Eagle” in flight. This not only 
would be eye-catching and 
beautiful to look at, but would 
symbolize strength while dis- 
playing our National Bird found 
on many pieces of our United 
States currency and coin. 


The bank commissioned Mr. 
Alfred Brule to do this painting. 
He is an artist of internationally 
known talent and achievement 
and for more than forty years 
has been associated with institu- 
tions and such art mediums as 
Walt Disney and Warner Bro- 
thers Studios. Formerly a mem- 
ber of the New York City and 
Los Angeles Society of illustra- 
tors, Mr. Brule is listed in 
“Who’s Who in American Art.” 
His wife is also an artist and 
illustrator and they have done 
many children’s books and text- 
book assignments. 


In 1961, a painting that Brule 
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executed for the Boys Club of 
America, one of a _ series of 
twelve, was presented to Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy during 
ceremonies at the White House. 
Now living in Pennsylvania, 
the artist has dedicated himself 
to painting the view of vanishing 
America. It is an _ interesting 
fact that Brule in painting a 
view of vanishing America is 
descended from the Brule who 
came to America with the 
French explorer, Samuel de 
Champlain who, in 1609, dis- 
covered the lake in present New 
York State that bears his name. 
Scout Brule stayed in North 
America to marry into the In- 
dian Iroquois tribe. Thus, AI- 
fred Brule is part French and 
part Iroquois and he has roots 
deep into vanishing America. 


Another excellent painting 
to be enjoyed by those visiting 
The Garrett National Bank is 
of special interest to our rail- 
road-oriented community, for it 
depicts the B. & O. Railroad 
Station in Oakland. This inter- 
esting architectural example 
from other years (1884) is now 
on the National Register of his- 
toric landmarks. This central 
oil work is flanked by several 
smaller paintings that illustrate 
the entire era of the steam loco- 
motive. 

The railroad station painting 
was done by Mr. Gerald Teets. 
Those who have visited the La 
Vale Searstown Art Gallery and 
know Bill and Mary Kenny, 
know something of this artist’s 
artistic achievements for he has 
promised them a few of his origi- 
nals each year. Mr. Teets, born 
at Kittyhawk, N.C., in 1937, went 
with his family to Savannah, 
Georgia, shortly after Gerald’s 
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“American Eagle” by Brule. —Photo: G. ‘David Green 


talent in art began to show, and 
by 1956 he had begun one-man 
shows and his works were hang- 
ing in many galleries and pri- 
vate selections. 

The artist has a strong feel- 
ing for the Appalachian and 
Allegheny mountain area of 








which we are a part. He is now 
living in Cody, Wyoming and 
capturing the West as it was. 

The Garrett National Bank in- 
vites the public to visit its lob- 
by and enjoy the “new look” 
of fine art it has been so fortu- 
nate to provide. 





“Oakland Station” by Teets. —Photo: G. David Green 
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Community Schools of Garrett County 


By Paul T. Calderwood 


Readers of this series of ar- 
ticles on community schools of 
Garrett County will recall that 
I have asked everyone to help 
by furnishing information and 
telling me when they know of 
errors made. All readers’ com- 
ment will be appreciated as this 
will insure a greater degree of 
accuracy. 

A statement in the preceding 
article (Sept. 1974) that Mr. 
Franklin E. Rathbun was the 
first superintendent of schools 
was questioned by Mrs. Ruth 
E. Naylor and Mrs. Ernest C. 
Liller. 

This point is confused by the 
head of the school system hav- 
ing had different titles for per- 
forming approximately the same 
duties, and my failure in naming 
the school system heads prior to 
Mr. Rathbun. 

When Garrett County was 
created in 1872, the head of the 
school system was given the 
title of Secretary-Examiner. This 
title was retained until 1916 
when the Maryland Legislature 
passed Acts establishing a Board 
of Education with a superintend- 
ent, school supervisor and _ at- 
tendance officer. So, technically, 
the title of Superintendent 
datess from 1916. 


The first permanent Secre- 
tary-Examiner was Mr. Asa 
Matthews. He was followed by 
Dr. E. H. Bartlett in 1876, Mr. 
William Hinebaugh 1888, Mr. U. 
G. Palmer in. 1896, Mr. E. A. 
Browning in 1900, and Mr. 
Franklin E. Rathbun in 1912. Mr. 
Rathbun was the last Secretary- 
Examiner and the first Superin- 
tendent. 


The task of locating and plot- 
ting the community schools on 
the map has made good progress 
this summer and fall, thanks to 
Mr. Leslie J. Stanton. He was 
our guide for two days in travel- 
ing to the locations of all the 
schools in District 3 that appear 
on the 1903 list. (See Glades 
Star, March 1974, p 471). Mr. 
Stanton also knew the locations 
of two early pioneer schools 
that are named on the 1831 list of 
schools receiving the first aid 
from the county via what was 
known as the Poor School Fund. 
(See Glades Star, June 1974 p. 
495). These schools were Little 
Youghiogheny and Custer locat- 
ed in the Jennings area. 

Of the District 3 schools, we 
are featuring the Turner School 
this month through the courtesy 
of Mrs. Guy S. Stanton, Sr., who 
attended that school and who 
supplied a picture of pupils at- 
tending in 1914, of which she is 
one. 

The Turner school was. locat- 
ed on the south side of route 40 
approximately 142 miles east of 
the Route 219 intersection. This 
school was operating in 1903 
with J. S. Harshberger, Joshua 
Turner, and P. Tolman as trus- 
tees. Mrs. Stanton was a Turner 
which shows that the schools 
were named for the families of 
pupils attending. When attend- 
ing school there, she lived in the 
Avilton area and walked the 
several miles to school. In her 
possession is a school program of 
1917 showing the following: 

Teachers: Mamie B. Durst. 
Trustees: William Turner, Henry 
Turner, Wilbur Durst. Pupils: 
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Turner School about 1914. Photo courtesy Mrs. Guy Stanton. Left 
to right - front row: Silas Ely (Mike) Yurner; Earl Baker; Phillip 
Merrbach; Lawrence Poleman; William Merrbach; Leonard Bolden; 
Pheanis Spiker. Middle row: Almira Marie Turner (Mrs. Guy Stanton); 
Maude Stein (Mrs. Jim Spiker); Alonzo Spiker; Emma Merrbach (Mrs. 
Harvey Winebrenner); Thomas Frost Turner; Catherine Glotfelty (Mrs. 
Edgar Michael); George Spiker; Jim Spiker; Claude Glotfelty. Back 
row: Charles Wm. Frost; Sara Ellen (Tim) Turner (Mrs, Daniel Hummel); 
Lou Emma Baker (Mrs. Lloyd Otto); Ira Poleman; Nora Steyer-teacher; 


Grandpa Joshua Turner-trustee. 











Catherine Glotfelty, Minnie 
Hutzel, Ira Poleman, Weaver 
Turner, Thomas Turner, Silas 
Turner, Earl Baker, Lawrence 
Poleman, Earnest Hutzel, Emma 
Merrbach, Almira Turner (Mrs. 


Stanton), Clarence Hutzel, 
Philip Merrbach, Calvin Baker, 
William Merrbach, Lonnie 


Spiker, Amelia Merrbach, Nora 
Spiker, Francis) Merrbach. 

The Turner’ school _ closed 
around 1924 when the pupils 
were bussed to the Grantsville 
school. Following its closing the 
building was converted to a 
dwelling, but that is now gone 
and a house trailer occupies the 
site. 

The one-half acre of ground 
occupied by the school was sold 
in 1936 to George C. and Maude 
Turner. This transfer may have 
included the building. The same 








one-half acre was deeded to 


the Board of Education in 1900 by 
George C. Turner, but this was 
probably giving the Board of 
Education title to the land after 
the school house was built and 
would not indicate the date the 
school started. 


Appropriate to the school sub- 
ject we are publishing the poem 
by Mrs. Guy Stanton entitled: 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


On the east slope of Meadow 
Mountain, 

By a big rock and shade so cool, 

Stood a then important building, 

Over the door said “Turner 
School”. 

It stood right near the highway, 

And the name of that “The 
Pike’”— 

When Browning did his hunt- 
Wales 

On this ground he used to hike. 

And when Indians roamed the 
mountain, 

This old road was just a tow— 
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And today it’s U.S. Route 40, 
Which goes east and west you 
know. 


Names of kids who went to Tur- 
ner: 

Bolden, Beachy, Merrbach, 

Baker, Hutzel, Glotfelty, Stein, 
and Durst, 

Hummel, 
Spiker. 

They filled grades from seventh 
to first. 

My walk to school was better 
than a mile; 

Most times we walked it all. 

But if by chance we caught a 
ride, 

It was ever joyous to recall. 

School started by the time piece, 

And the bell rang just at nine. 

Some were late, but most were 
present; 

We were always on standard 
time. 

Salute the flag, we stood with 
pride. 

We sat for Bible’ reading. 

Spelling was second for the day, 

Arithmetic always leading. 

While some of us took to learn- 
ing, 

Others a portion here and there 

The gift of knowledge was there 
before us, 

And the time was not to spare. 


We had some window watchers, 

As traffic did go through. 

Most knew the teams and the 
drivers, 

Model T’s and Studebakers. too. 

Pot-bellied stove, a centerpiece; 

Frost-killer was its name. 

For fuel it used black diamond, 

To fireman we all laid claim. 

Lunch buckets lined the corner 
shelf, 

A dunce stool stood there too, 

A bucket of water from nearby 
spring, 

And a dipper to serve the crew. 


Newman’s Sawmill was thirty 
rods east, 

And Red Run was by its flue— 

This gave the time to all the 
pupils, 

For at noon its whistle blew. 

Noon hour was right for round- 
town; 

The big kids all found a base; 

The game is called baseball to- 
day. 

Catchers and batters all took 


Poleman, Turner, 
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their place, 
And tattleball we all could 
play— 
Was such a favorite sport— | 
Two pitchers and two batters, 
And fielders all over the court. 
When teacher came to play with 


us, 

“Ring” was the game she liked. 

Some other day on woodsy trail, 

She took us for a hike. 

Most every Friday afternoon, 

We would have a spelling bee. 

Who stood the longest on the 
floor? 

Well sometimes it was me! 

At four we parted schoolmates, 

Our homeward way to plod. 

Shank’s mares were our convey- 
ance, 

Along roads we daily trod. 

Now what you needed to finish 
here, 

Was start first grade, try and try, 

The seventh grade you were sure 
to make— 

Then, on to Grantsville High. 

Let us tarry for a moment; 

One room schools have had 

their day— 

Two jr. sr. high schools greet 


us, 
And Garrett Community College, 

“Hoorah”. 
—Almira T. Stanton 


We will now focus our atten- 
tion on District 1 and the Frank- 
ville school. Frankville was a 
station and signal tower on the 
B. & O. railroad about two miles 
(18 by railroad) above Savage 
River dam on the Seventeen- 
mile Grade. This was a scheduled 
stop for accommodation passen- 
ger trains as shown on old time 
tables. Frankville had a post of- 
fice from 1852 to 1871 and it was 
probably located in a general 
store. 


Frankville was named from the 
first name of Governor Francis 
Thomas who was Maryland’s 
Governor from 1841 to 1844 and 
the only Maryland Governor who 
has lived in this area. Governor 
Thomas built a home on a high 
point across the valley. He had 
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previously had his home in the 
New Germany area. The gover- 
nor was a colorful individual 
who achieved a long and dis- 
tinguished career in other gov- 
ernment posts. His career came 
to an abrupt end on January 23, 
1876, when he was killed by a 
locomotive while walking along 
the railroad near Frankville. The 
station and tower there have 
been gone for many years, noth- 
ing remaining but some foun- 
dations. 

The Frankville school was about 
one mile from the station close 
to the county road that went up 
Crabtree valley. The date this 
school opened has not been 
learned, but there is a record of 
a deed for the land in 1891. The 
school could have opened ahead 
of that time as in some cases 
the land was acquired after con- 
struction of a school building. 
This school is on the 1903 list 
with P. M. Stemple, George 
Cline, and Charles Stark listed 
as trustees. 

Though the courtesy of the 
Board of Education we have a 


Frankville school about 1924-25. 
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picture of the Frankville school 
taken around 1925. The change 
between then and now is hard to 
believe, but we must remember 
that this school accomplished 
its purpose of providing basic 
education in a very acceptable 
manner. 


It is most fortunate that I can 
include an account of life at 
Frankville school as written by 
Miss Alice R. Howard who 
taught there in the late 1930's. 
Miss Howard’s account provides 
us with a vivid picture of life for 
both pupil and teacher in a one 
room community school in a re- 
mote area. When we look back at 
what was accomplished with a 
minimum of everything, perhaps 
we should ask if we are getting 
our money’s worth today? 

Frankville school is now gone, 
only someone who remembers it 
can find the spot where it stood. 
Its closing date, or disposition of 
the building has not been dis- 
closed by my research. One can 
assume that it was closed in the 
early 1940’s by bussing its pupils 
to a centralized school. Miss 
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Howard writes of the school: 

‘IT taught in the Frankville 
School in the late nineteen 
thirties. It sat on a steep hillside. 
The high porch was but a few 
feet from the county road. Below 
the road ran the creek. Beyond 
the creek, another steep hillside. 
Here the B.&O. R.R. climbed 
the seventeen mile grade to 
Swanton. 

“In the front of the school, a 
platform reached across’ the 
width of the room. Here was a 
table style drop-lid desk. No 
drawers. All records had to be 
kept’ in the tabletop. No other 
storage space was available. The 
room was crowded with rows 
of double desks. A large Burn- 
side stove heated the building. 
No lights of any kind. Water was 
carried from a nearby spring. 
At recess, the kids lay on their 
tummies and drank their fill 
from the spring. No one worried 
about germs. Quenching one’s 
thirst was more important. There 
was a “His” and a “Hers” out 
back—extremely well ventilated. 
One carried one’s own supply of 
toilet tissue or used whatever 
was available. In those days mail 
order catalogs were plentiful. 


“Seven grades were taught by 
one teacher. She had plenty of 
aides. The bigger boys and 
girls were eager to be of service 
We had lots of learning centers, 
some planned by teachers, some 
by the pupils. And some just 
happened. Those were the ones 
where we learned the most. We 
didn’t know it, but we had “Open 
classrooms.” Sometimes “too 
open” especially when the wind 
blew cold! 

“Children who lived within a 


mile or two walked to school. A 
recycled panel truck painted 





orange served as a school bus. 
School wasn’t closed even if it 
snowed. If the teacher could 
make it, there was school. I re- 
call, once, when the roads were 
flooded because of the early 
spring thaws I rode the train 
from Bloomington to Frankville. 
Then I walked a mile to the 
creek road only to discover that 
the bridge across it was sub- 
merged. Taking off my slippers 
and hose, I stepped into the icy, 
swirling muddy torrent. Speech- 
less and gasping, I reached the 
opposite shore. There some of my 
pupils awaited me. MHand-in- 
hand we walked the last slip- 
pery half mile to school. O what 
a bliss! My 7th Grade janitor 
had a roaring fire in the old 
Burnside. Yes, we had _ school 
that day! 


“In the winter months, I 
boarded and went home on 
weekends. At nightime we en- 
tertained ourselves by doing our 
lessons, talking about the “olden” 
days, telling “yarns” and read- 
ing about far off places like 
China, India, Japan, in our his- 
tory and geography books. For 
snacks we had a slice of fresh- 
baked bread spread thickly with 
home-churned butter and jelly 
or a “hunk” of gingerbread and 
some sweet apple cider—well, 
maybe not so sweet sometimes! 
On special occasions we made 
ice cream, each taking their 
“turn” and all “sampling” the 
clapper. 

“One snowy, cold winter eve- 
ning, we traveled about two 
miles in a pickup truck (the 
children rode the back, snug 
under some blankets) up an icy, 
narrow road to a _neighbor’s 
house. They were having a 
“shindig” (square dance) in 
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their empty front parlor. Well 
it wasn’t exactly empty. Along 
one side were stacked in bags 
the winter supply of apples and 
potatoes. We sat on them. Those 
apples had a way of coming out 
of those bags. None of them 
were stepped on! When the 
ladies got thirsty they went to 
the kitchen for a cup of potent 
black coffee which perpetually 
bubbled in a huge coffee pot on 
the back of the coal stove. The 
men never drank the coffee. 
They went outdoors and return- 
ed strangely refreshed. Going 
home we all sang lustily. If the 
squirrels objected to being dis- 
turbed by our nocturnal yodel- 
ing, who cared? Next day there 
was school as usual.” 


The Frankville school was es- 
tablished in the remote area of 
Crabtree valley to serve chil- 
dren of families who lived along 
the railroad. The breadwinner in 
these families, in most cases, 
worked for the railroad or in 
nearby lumbering operations. 
Schools were located within 
walking distance for children of 
these families. The families 
were located if possible within 
walking distance of the means 
of employment. Should the 
place of employment have been 
at some distance, then the work- 
er traveled there by train. The 


railroad was the community 
lifeline and passenger trains 
ran in both directions. Going 


shopping meant a trainride to 
the nearest town. Purchases 
were sometimes sent home via 
the Way Train which was a slow 
freight that delivered to and 
picked up from stations and 
sidings along the line. The only 
other way of travel was on foot, 
by horseback, or by horsedrawn 
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vehicle. This was over primi- 
tive roads and not until the 
roads were improved and auto- 


mobiles became generally avail- 


able did people become less de- 
pendent upon the railroads. The 
better roads and _ increased 
numbers of automobiles even- 
tually led to discontinuance of 
passengers trains. 

Another community depend- 
ent upon the _ railroad was 
Strecker in the area just west of 
Frankville. Strecker was es- 
tablished as a signal tower and 
flag stop 2.9 miles west of the 
Frankville station and 4.7 miles 
west of present Savage River 
dam. There was a school located 
at Strecker and it stood on the 
mountain slope across Crabtree 
creek from the Strecker signal 
tower site. 

We have, by courtesy of the 
Board of Education, a picture 
of Strecker school which was 
taken around 1924-25. The 
Strecker school is not named 
on the 1903 list. It was apparent- 
ly established later to meet the 
need of a growing community. 
Its growth obviously came from 
lumbering operations that in- 
creased the railroad traffic. The 
B.&O. railroad extended a third 
track east from Swanton to the 
location of Strecker and built a 
signal tower there. This move 
closed the Swanton telegraph 
tower which had formerly con- 
trolled traffic on the westbound 
track from Swanton. 


The Strecker brothers were 
large landowners in the Crab- 
tree valley area and this gave 
the name to the new tower and 
flag stop. A railroad siding was 
installed and provided for ship- 
ping lumber from Strecker. All 
this activity brought more fami- 
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Strecker school about 1924-25. 





lies to the location and thus re- 
quired the establishing of a 
school. 

The exact date of the opening 
of the school at Strecker is 
one I have not learned. Mr. John 
Rhodes, a retired B.&O. track 
supervisor now living at Swan- 
ton, recalls that he went to 
school at Strecker for the first 
two years of his schooling and 
remembers his teacher then as 
Miss Maude Browning. He be- 
lieves that the Strecker school 
was operating in 1909 or 1910. 

I have interviewed two ladies 
who once taught at Strecker. 
Mrs. Howard Lowman, then 
Miss Olive Friend and daughter 
of the late Joe Friend, of Swan- 
ton, and Mrs. Bradley Rhodes, 
who then was Miss Mina Glass 
and who now lives in Deer Park. 
Mrs. Lowman taught two years 
at Strecker which she places as 
1923-24 and 1926-27. Mrs. Rhodes 
taught one year there from the 
fall of 1926 to the spring of 1927. 
Mrs. Lowman recalls that she 
walked from her Swanton home 
the 2.8 miles to school each 
morning and rode home in the 











evening by train. Mrs. Rhodes, 
whose home was then in Penn- 
Sylvania, boarded near_ the 
school with the Arthur Rhodes 
family. 

These two teachers remember 
the school trustees as being Mr. 
Frank Lee, Mr. John F. Wilt, Mr. 
Arthur Rhodes and Mr. Edward 
Rhodes. The pupils attending 
were Dorothy Rhodes, Leonard 
Rhodes, Lester Lee, Edgar 
Rhodes, Freda Rhodes, Margaret 
Wilt, Leonard Wilt, Pearl Wilt, 
Mary Durst, Helen Durst, Wes- 
ley Whitacre, Rosalie Rhodes, 
Russel Stern, Shirl Stern and 
Ethel Wilt. 

The Strecker school closed 
about 1929. There is a record of 
a deed transfer for the property 
in 1929. When the school closed 
the pupils rode the train to 
school at Swanton. 


I wish to thank everyone who 
has assisted me in getting in- 
formation on the schools. In 
addition to those already 
mentioned, I wish to add Mr. 
Jesse G. Woods, Mr. John 
Howell, Mr. Howard Lowman 
and Mrs. Louise Friend. 
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APPENDIX I 
List of 
Mercy Chapel Gravestones 
(1974) 

Name Died Age 
1. (Illegible) Fike 186 (7anro 
2. Christian Fike 1872 49 
3. Maude Fike 1875 19 
4. John Fike 1878 28 
5. Samuel Fike 1878 11 
6. Infant Fike 1878 — 
7. Elizabeth Fike 1880 51 
8. Infant Fike 1881 — 
9. George Grove 1884 45 
10. Clara M. Fike 1887 20 
11. Mamie Griffith 1889 2 
12. Nora Poland 1890 20 
13. Mary Sisler 1891 45 
14. Benjamin Griffith 1893 58 
15. Daniel Fike 1894 36 
16. Ida Grove 1895 i 
17. Isaac Umbel 1896 2 
18. Mason Griffith 1897 a 
19. Stanley Guard LO0S TS uz 
20. Cora Fike 1904 22 
21. Effie Umbel 1904 2 
22. Charles Umbel 1905 18 
23. Jenetta Fike 1907 25 
24. Laura Fike 1912 54 
25. Walter Griffith 1912 54 
26. William Grove 1918 20 
27. Ellen Griffith 1918 76 
28. Grace Groves 1918 76 
29. James Guard 1922 73 
30. Sarah Groves TSO ato 
31. Charles Fike 1931 69 
32. Laura F. Guard 1932 47 
33. Norman Groves 1933 80 
34. Bertha Fike 1934 61 
35. Mary Steranko 1936 85 
36. Nancy J. Guard 1937 83 
37. William H. Lemon 1937 39 
38. Loyd M. Fike 1937 50 
39. George Guard 1943 67 
40. J. W. Driscoll, Jr. 1974 45 
41. (Illegible) Fike —_- — 
42. Four unidentified 

graves —— 

as ————() ae 

APPENDIX II 


We have made a strong effort 
to arrange the ministers in 
chronological order. We are not 
sure, however, that we are cor- 
rect in every case. The dates fol- 
lowing some names are not dates 
of service, but are dates when 
Wwe are sure the minister was 
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serving the Church. 

L. W. Haslip 1874 & 1883 
W. B. Dorsey 1884 & 1885 
P. C. Hildebrand 1886 

L. W. Haslip 1888 

I. A. Wheat 1889 

S. A. Parker 1892 

D. M. Brown 1897 

J. R. Jacobs 1901 

A. B. Sites — 
Absalom Knox 1907 

W. D. Eye 1908 

—. —. House — 

G. O. Homan — 

H. B. Smith 1912 

H. W. Lindamood 1917 

—. —. Heydrick — 

F. E. Allison 1921 

Lee Richcreek 1925 

C. G. Russell 1932 
Charles Paskel 1935 
Lewis Darst 1936 

V. R. Gillum 1937 
Delbert Combs 1939 

J. L. Hull 1971 
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APPENDIX V 
Church Households (1974) 


John & Anna Baluch 
Raymond & Pauline Bennett 
Clark & Edna Criss 
William C. & Geraldine Driscoll 
Mrs. Allen Fike 
Wilbur G. & Jane Fox 
Harold & Mabel Griffith 
William E. & Evelyn Griffith 
F. Allen & Anne Grove 
Mrs. Louise Grove 
Floyd E. & Thelma Grove 
Terry R. & Donna Grove 
Dorsey Guard 
Leslie G. & Betty Guard 
L. Gary & Sandra Guard 
James & Dorothy Gumbert 
Louis & JoAnn Harrer 
Richard Harrer 
Mrs. Sarah Harrer 
Mrs. Nancy L. House 
Mrs. Ethel Kelly 
S. John & Helen Kinsey 
Mrs. Thelma Morgan 
Raymond O. & 

Jessie McCullough 
John Pullen 
Joseph & Mary Ellen Sessa 
Joseph L. & Alice Sines 
Mrs. Myrtle Slaubaugh 
Paul W. & Aletha Tacket 
Frank J. & Becky Vitez 
James M. & Helen Vitez 
Wesley E. & Naomi Williams 
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APPENDIX III 





Members on the Roll of the Mercy Chapel Sunday School 


1886 to 1896 
1. Clara Bowser 45. Robert Grove 89. Arthur Paul 
2. Laura Bowser 46. Sarah Grove 90. Blanche Paul 
3. May Bowser 47. Albert Guard 91. Eddie Paugh 
4. Blanche Campbell 48. Anna Guard 92. Herbie Paugh 
5. Robert Campbell 49. Clarence Guard 93. Joe Paugh 
6. Deshia Coddington 50. Daisy Guard 94. Theresa Paul 
7. Golda Coddington 51. Deliliah Guard 95. Harry Phillipi 
8. Maude Coddington 52. Dolly Guard 96. Mollie Phillipi 
9. Mollie Coddington 53. Dorsey Guard 97. Sarenia Phillipi 
10. Laura Davis 04. Effie Guard 98. Hazel Poland 
11. Edward Deal do. George Guard 99. Mary Poland 
12. Elizabeth Faucett 56. James Guard 100. Maude Poland 
13. Grace Faucett 57. Millie Guard 101. Nora Poland | 
14. Laura Faucett 08. Nancy Guard 102. Jennie Schrock | 
15. Harry Faucett 59. Newton Guard 103. Anna Smith | 
16. Robert Faucett 60. William Guard 104. Alecinda Spear | 
17. Bertha Fike 61. Walter Hanson 105. Frank Spear | 
18. Charles Fike 62. Anna Harden 106. Thurman Spear 
19. Clara Fike 63. Ida Harden 107. Albert Speelman 
20. Harvey Fike 64. Bertha Hileman 108. Ella Speelman 
21. Nora Fike 65. Sophia Hileman 109. Norval Speelman 
22. Jack Fike 66. Nancy Hinebaugh 110. William Sellers 
23. Rebecca Fike 67. Nora Hinebaugh 111. W. W. Schlossnagle 


24. Hagen Flannagan 
25. Adalie Frazee 

26. Ettie Frazee 

27. Eva Frazee 

28. May Frazee 


70. 
7a 
(2. 


Gertrude Hone 
William Hone 


. Harrison Hinebaugh 112. 
. Mansfield Hinebaugh113. 
William Hinebaugh i114. 
Li: 
116. 


Addie Sterner 
Catherine Sterner 
Nora Sterner 
Ross. Sterner 
Camilla Stuck 


29. Mansfield Frazee 73. John Knapp 117. Johanna Stuck 
30. Minnie Frazee 74. Mattie Knapp 118. John Stuck 

31. Sally Frazee 7o. Jesse Lichty 119. Mary Stuck 

32. Ross Frazee 76. Hattie Liston 120. Catherine Summy 
33. Victoria Frazee 77. Minnie Liston 121. Allie Swalp 

34. Russel Frazee 78. Amanda Lytle 122. Franklin Swalp 
35. Amanda Green 79. Anna Lytle 123. Maggie Swalp 

36. Eliza Green 80. Jackson Lytle 124. Marshal Swalp 
37. Asa Griffith 81. Milton Lytle 125. B. F. Umbel 

38. Ellen Griffith 82. Minnie Lytle 126. Thomas Van Horn 
39. Ethel Griffith 83. Emma Matlick 127. Charles Wilkins 
40. W. W. Griffith 84. Henry Miller 128. Amanda Wass 

41. Victor Griffith 85. John Miller 129. Estella Wass 

42. Zella Griffith 86. James Miller 130. George Wass 

43. G. W. Grove 87. Lizzie Miller 

44, Nellie Grove 88. Mintie Miller 


Dr. McCullough compiled and wrote his history of Mercy Chapel 
for the centennial observance of the founding of the Church. He pre- 
sented the material orally before the congregation and it was requested 
that the history be published in booklet form. The editors appreciate 
the opportunity of publishing it for Society readers. 
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The Rylands 


Sylvester Ryland News Edition, 
No. 2 
Mrs. Minnie Liston McCullough, 
Editor 
Address all communications to 
The RYLANDS, Friendsville, 
Maryland 


retary- -Treasurer. — 


VOL, % No. 24 OAKLAND, MARYLAND MARCH, 1975 
News Edition Sylvester Ryland at Aug. 1, 1936 
Volume 1. August 1, 1936 No. 2. 


The officers of the Sylvester 
Ryland Reunion are as follows: 
Chas. P. Glenn, President; Dr. W. 
H. Ryland, First Vice President; 
Frank H. Glisan, Second Vice 
President; Russell Kelley, Third 
Vice President; Frank Wright, 
Fourth Vice President and Mrs. 
Minnie Liston McCullough, Sec- 





SYLVESTER RYLAND 

Sylvester Ryland was born at 
Tulpehocken, Berks County, Pa., 
February 25, 1763. He was the 
third child born to John and 
Rachel Sylvester Ryland. 

We do not know how long he 
lived in Bedford County. He 
was there for eight years, per- 
haps longer. No doubt he was 
led to go to Maryland because 
land could be bought at a very 
low price. A few years before 
1796, many soldiers had been 
granted military lots in what is 
now Garrett County. Some of 
them never settled on the land 
granted them but sold it for 
whatever they could get for it. 

Other matters may have in- 
fluenced him in making the 
choice of his new home. Not far 
away was the old Braddock 
Road. From a point on this Road, 








Ridge. an Indian trail branched 
off crossing the Youghiogheny 
River at Selbysport and passing 
on to Cheat River and to Mor- 
gantown, West Virginia, form- 
ing a means of transporation, be- 
coming in time known as the 
Morgantown Road. 

A town had been laid out at 
Selbysport before he _ settled 
there, as people were assessed 
with town lots in that place in 
1798. 

Then the place was originally 
called Shelby’s Port because 
they expected it to be a ship- 
ping point on the Youghiogheny 
for the produce of their farms. 
In time the name was written 
Selbysport. 

It was in Bedford County that 
he met the woman destined to 
become his wife, Eleanor Hagan. 
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She came from Ireland with her 
parents in 1773, when but two 
years old. In 1779, her father 
bought 150 acres of land. In 1792 
this land was sold, by John 
Hagan and his wife Sarah. It is 
claimed that her parents after- 
wards removed to Maryland. 

The deed books at Cumber- 
land, Maryland, show that Syl- 
vester Ryland bought land from 
John Simpkins, October 17, 1797; 
from David Hoffman, in 1805; 
from William Bruce, collector, 
in 1812; from David Hoffman in 
1815; and from Wm. Coddington 
and wife in 1815. Originally most 
if not all this land had been 
granted to soldiers for services 
in the War of Independence. 

Sylvester Ryland came here 
in 1797. He located on what is 
still known as Ryland Hill about 
a half mile in a direct line from 
Friendsville. This place was not 
in existence at that early day. 
The nearest village was Selbys- 
port, formerly called Shelby’s 
Port, after a man named Shelby. 
The farm on which Sylvester 
Ryland located was one mile 
southeast of Selbysport and is 
now known at the Hiram Um- 
berson farm. 

Here on this farm Sylvester 
Ryland spent the rest of his 
life. Here all his children were 
born excepting the first two. 
The old log house in which he 
lived was torn down years ago 
and replaced by a large frame 
building. 

He met his death December 4, 
1824. He was on his way to 
Uniontown, Pa:, with a load of 
produce. A violent windstorm 
came up and about a mile from 
the old National Road he was 
instantly killed by a large limb 
falling from a tree. The date of 
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the death of his wife is not known 
more than it was prior to the 
death of Sylvester. 

Soon after the Revolutionary 
War, Bishop Asbury sent Metho- 
dist preachers into what is now 
known as Garrett County. The 
first house of worship was built 
on Ryland Hill on land owned 
by Old Sylvester Ryland. This 
was called Ryland Chapel and 
was also known as Wesley’s 
Chapel. It was a log building 
and has long since been torn 
down. The next house of wor- 
ship for the community was 
built at the mouth of Bear Creek. 
This was a large hewed log 
house. 

The Sylvester Ryland Bible, 
which is in the possession of 
Cosby McCollum, gives the 
names and dates of birth of ten 
children. 

I. John Ryland (born April 9, 

1791) 

Married Polly Herring. Had 15 
children. The following lived to 
grow up: Samuel, Jacob, Steph- 
en, Thomas,  Elizabeth—Mrs. 
Thomas Goldsborough; Anna— 
Mrs. James Ward; John Hagan; 
Mary Ellen—Mrs. James Hamlin, 
and Andrew Jackson. 

Il. Thomas Ryland (Jan. 11, 1795) 

Married Barbary Hileman. No 
issue. 

Ill. Sylvester Ryland (Jun. 15, 
1797) 

Married Hannah Collier. Chil- 
dren: Harriet—Mrs. John Liston: 
George W. (See biographical 
sketch in this issue of Glades 
Star); Priscilla; John C; Mary 
A.—Mrs. Jonathan Coddington; 
James J; Malinda—Mrs. J. M. A. 
Kelley; William; Sylvester H. 
called “Wess”; Elvira—Mrs. R. T. 
Frazee; Mariah—Mrs. John Dun- 
ham; and Hannah—Mrs. Norman 
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Frazee. 
IV. Andrew Ryland 
1800) 

Married ist, Margaret Fearer. 
Children: Lucinda; Henry; Ha- 
gan; Mary Eleanor—Mrs. Vachel 
Wright; and James Ryland. 
Married 2nd, Nancy Barnard. 
Children: Nathaniel; John Mc- 
Henry; Sarah Jane; William 
Reynolds; Alfred Andrew; Le- 
Roy Ross; George Marshall, and 
Charles Notley. 

V. Rebecca J. Ryland (Jan. 29, 

1802) 

Married Jacob Herring. Seven 
children: Sylvester, William, 
James R., Daniel, Mary Ver- 
linda—Mrs. Jacob D. Crist. 
Amanda—Mrs. August King; 
Frances—Mrs. Garrett V. Dixon. 
VI. Stephen Ryland (Dec. 27, 

1894) 

This is all the record we have. 

VIl. Roseanne Ryland (May 29, 
1806) 

Married David Kelley. Record 
incomplete. Some one says there 
were five children: Lucinda— 
Mrs. A. Schroyer, Mrs. Lewis 
Van Sickle; Sarah—Mrs. John 
Schroyer; Maria—Mrs. Henry 
Sisler; and Alfred O. Kelley. 
VIII. James Ryland (June 16, 

1809) 

Not known when he married, 
nor names of his children. 

IX. Polly Ryland (Jan. 28, 1811) 

Miss Cosby McCollum remem- 
bers hearing her mother speak 
of her sister Polly. 

X. Nancy Ryland (Feb. 14, 1814) 


Married James McCollum. 
Lived near Bruceton Mills. Six 
children: Aryan, Cosby, Thomas, 
Mary Jane—Mrs. Nathaniel Mos- 
er; Daniel Marshall, and Wayne 
McCollum. 


The first five children of Old 
Sylvester Ryland and Roseanne 


(Jan. 19, 
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Ryland Kelley 


settled 

Friendsville, Maryland. 

Nancy Ryland, who married 
James McCollum, located near 
Bruceton Mills, W. Va. In 1833, 
the fourth son, Andrew Ryland, 
who was a local M. E. Preacher, 
bought the farm near Bruceton 
Mills now owned by Herman 
Darby and lived there five 
years. Andrew’s daughter Mary 
Ellen, married Vachel Wright 
who located near Glade Farms. 
The Ryland descendants in 
Fayette County, Pa., are mostly 
the offspring of James Ryland, 
the son of Andrew, or of Eliza- 
beth Ryland, a daughter of the 
oldest son, John, who married 
Thomas Goldsboro. 

GEORGE W. RYLAND 

It was in 1853, when twenty- 
six years old, that George W. 
Ryland left his father’s home at 
Selbysport, and went to Lan- 
caster, Wisconsin, where he 
made his permanent home. 


He found employment im- 
mediately. His first work was 
mowing hay on ground now oc- 
cupied by Lancaster city resi- 
dences. We are glad to tell you 
the story of this man. It shows 
what a young man of good 
habits and affable manners, and 
who is honest and industrious, 
can accomplish in any place in 
our land. The story of George 
W. Ryland should be an inspira- 
tion to every young man who has 
Ryland blood in his veins. 


near 


That fall he was employed as 
a clerk in John Alcorn’s store. 
In 1855, two brothers stocked a 
store with general merchandise. 
They took Mr. Ryland in as a 
partner, the firm taking the 
name of G. W. Ryland & Com- 
pany. His good habits and pleas- 
ing manners, in a little more 
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than a year, had acquired for 
him a standing in the com- 
munity that gave him a rating 
as worthy an equal share in the 
business. This was the only 
capital he had in that store—his 
character. 

This partnership lasted until 
1860. It was not long till he was 
in a new and enlarged building, 
three stories high, built of the 
light-colored Milwaukee brick. 
The new firm was known as 
Ryland and Holloway. 

Lancaster at that time had no 
bank. A corner of this building 
was set off with glass partitions 
and the firm engaged for accom- 
modation in banking exchange. 
In 1865, this business was en- 
larged and the firm put up their 
sign as Bankers. This business 
was maintained until 1874. 

In 1874, the banking firm of 
Ryland and Holloway erected a 
two-story bank building. Richard 
Meyer, Senior and Junior, were 
joined in the firm. The firm took 
the name of G. W. Ryland & Co. 
Mr. Ryland retired from this 
firm May 1, 1887. 

October 1, 1888, Mr. Ryland 
assisted in organizing the “State 
Bank of Grant County.” For this 
he had a well arranged brick 
building erected. Mr. Ryland was 
Vice President of this Bank. This 
firm, without change, did busi- 
ness for ten and a half years. 
April 1, 1899, Mr. Ryland with- 
drew from this firm and counted 
his business career at an end. 
He had been in business in 
Lancaster for forty-six years. 

George W. Ryland also had a 
political record. He was ap- 
pointed postmaster while a clerk 
in Alcorn’s store. This was in 
the administration of (President) 
Pierce. The next administration 
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did not suit him and he gave up 
the office. When Lincoln became 
President he was again appointed 
Postmaster. In 1879, he was 
elected to represent Grant Coun- 
ty in the State Senate and was 
re-elected in 1881, holding this 
office for two terms. He was 
chairman of the town board for 
eighteen years and of the county 
board for fifteen years. 

Elected Lieutenant-Governor 

He was elected and held the 
office of Lieutenant-Governor 
(State of Wisconsin) through 
two terms, beginning in 1886 and 
in 1888. He was also a delegate 
to the National Convention in 
Philadelphia in 1872 that re- 
nominated General Grant for 
President. 

As a public officer, he was 
very diligent and exact in the 
performance of all his duties. 
In town and county affairs, the 
construction of roads and 
bridges, and the erection of pub- 
lic buildings were often com- 
mitted to his charge. He always 
gave careful attention to this 
work and he saw that every- 
thing entrusted to him was well 
done. He was not a mechanic nor 
a civil engineer but he knew 
how to build aright. It is said of 
George W. Ryland that he al- 
ways wanted to be doing some- 
thing useful. 

In 1855 he married Miss Nancy 
A. Logsdon who lived only till 
November of the next year, 
leaving one child which lived, 
never in good health, less than 
four years. 

In May, 1860, he was united in 
marriage with Miss Elvira Hollo- 
way. 

His beautiful home place com- 
prising an entire square, he be- 
queathed to the city of Lan- 
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caster as a park and for mu- 
nicipal purposes. This is always 
called Ryland Park. No man 
can leave a more appropriate 
monument to his memory than 
George W. Ryland did. 

The Ryland Descendants 

Who are some of the families 
descended from Old Sylvester 
Ryland? 

In Garrett County, Maryland, 
there are the Listons, Codding- 
tons, Friends, Fikes, Dixons, 
Garlitzes, McKeens, DeWitts, 
Rylands and other families. 

In Preston County, W. Va., 
there are the Wrights, Herrings, 
Frazees, Kelleys, Formans, Hix- 
ons, Sislers, Rodeheavers and 
others. 

In Fayette County, Pa., there 
are the Goldboros, McCulloughs, 
Glisans, Rishels, Rylands, Wil- 
sons, Houghs, Prices, Bairds and 
many other families. 

Remember 

The Reunion 

At Elk Park, 

Saturday, August Ist, 

On the Old National Road, 
Which is U. S. Route 50, 

22 miles east of Uniontown, Pa., 
42 miles west of Cumberland, 
Where descendants of Old Syl- 
vester Ryland will gather in 
their third Annual Reunion. 
Everyone will be delighted with 
the readings of Prof. McKelvey, 
the elocutionist. 


Charles A. Jones 
Was Civic Leader 


By Robert B. Garrett 
The Garrett County Histor- 
ical Society lost a valued Life 
Member and contributor in the 
death, at 89, of Charles Aubrey 
Jones at Bristol, Virginia, on 
August 27, 1974. Mr. Jones was 
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born at Deer Park, Maryland, 
February 25, 1885, the son of the 
late Wilbur C. and Olive For- 
man Jones. Here the elder Jones 
operated a general store for 
some forty years. The son was 
educated at West Virginia Wes- 
leyan College, Buckhannon, West 
Virginia, graduating in 1904. He 
then attended Ohio Wesleyan 
University, graduating in 1907. 
The latter institution awarded 
him an Honorary LL.D. in 1947. 

Mr. Jones served as Secretary 
to the Tax Commission of Ohio, 
1905-1917; Secretary to United 
States Senator Frank R. Willis, 
1921-1928: Federal Bank Receiver, 
1928-1929, 1931-1933; Executive 
Secretary to Governor Myers 
Cooper of Ohio, 1929-1931. A 
member of the North Broadway 
United Methodist Church of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, Mr. Jones was 
Secretary of the Commission for 
the four Ohio Methodist Colleges 
for 14 years and took a very 
active part in the programs of 
his church and many other or- 
ganizations of a religious, civic 
and historical nature. An ardent 
admirer of President Lincoln, he 
possessed a large library devoted 
to the life and times of our 16th 
President, and often delivered 
lectures on his life. He was a 
32nd degree Mason. 


Married on August 20, 1907 to 
Miss Ireta Lowe, who died in 
1967, Mr. Jones is survived by a 
son, Robert G., of Fort Worth, 
Texas; and two daughters, Mrs. 
Herbert L. (Betty) Jones, of 
Bristol, Virginia; and Mrs. Ray- 
mond B. (Virginia) Zeisler, of 
San Diego, California. Also by 
ten grandchildren, five great- 
great grandchildren, one brother, 
Ernest Ray Jones, of Clermont, 
Florida, one sister, Miss Pauline 


Jones, of Columbus, Ohio, as 
well as by nieces and nephews, 
one of whom is Judge Lewis R. 
Jones of Oakland, Maryland. 
Funeral services were held at 
the Weir Arend Chapel, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, August 30th, with in- 
terment in that city, where he 
had resided for many years at 
139 Tibet Road. 

Although living far away from 
his old Garrett County home for 
many years, Mr. Jones never 
lost his affection for the place 
of his birth, and some time ago 
contributed a very interesting 
article entitled, “Deer Park’s 
Days of Glory,” which appeared 
in serial form in The Glades 
Star beginning with Vol. 3, No. 
16, March 1964. He often visited 
relatives and friends in this area. 
On these occasions he frequently 
called on the writer, and for all 
too short a time these two, both 
born and raised at Deer Park, 
would reminisce about persons 
and incidents of the long ago. 
Mr. Jones possessed a_ vivid 
memory of the old days and was 
one of that tiny band of old 
timers who are all too few, and 
by the few who are left, as well 
as by his family, he will be sadly 
missed. 


Family History 
Compiled By 


Wayne Bittinger 
By Carol Canan 


The result of eleven years of 
painstaking work for a Balti- 
more man was realized in No- 
vember, 1974, when Wayne Bit- 
tinger received the copies of his 
book, “Generations,” a_ history 
of the Bittinger families in this 
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Community Schools of Garrett County 


By Paul T. Calderwood 


Since the December install- 
ment of this series, I have re- 
ceived a question from Mr. Wes- 
ton Friend, of Swanton, regard- 
ing the existence of a school at 
Bond. I have referred this ques- 
tion to Mrs. Clema Mattingly 


and Mr. and Mrs. John Rhodes 
who are familiar with the Bond 
area. They cannot remember a 
school in the area after the one 
at Bondtown closed following 
the closing of the Bond sawmill. 
Children of the area had to go 





Wilson School 


county. 

Mr. Bittinger, now 26, began 
working on the book when he 
was 15, taking stories from older 
family members, census records, 
church and cemetery records, 
published and unpublished 
records of other families, court 
house records, and “The Re- 
publican.” 


In addition to naming all the 
ancesters and descendants of 
Henry Bittinger, the author in- 
cluded stories of interest about 
family members. 

The Bittinger name means 
cooper, or maker of vats, bar- 
rels and wooden vessels. 

A hugh collection of photo- 
graphs has been included in the 
book, interspersed with family 





charts. 

Mr. Bittinger, who is working 
as a nursing assistant at the 
University Hospital, Baltimore, 
is a county native, although he 
was reared in Baltimore. He has 
a Bachelor of Arts degree in 
anthropology from the Univer- 
sity of Maryland. 

For those who are interested 
in obtaining a copy of the book, 
Mr. Bittinger can be contacted 
at 322 Worton Road, Baltimore, 
21221. Cost of the book is $7 per 
copy. 

Printing was done by McClain 
Printing, Parsons, W. Va. 

Now that his labor of love for 
the Bittinger family is com- 
pleted, Wayne plans to compile a 
collection of county folklore. 
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to Frankville (See Dec. 1974 
Glades Star, p. 542) or Dry Run. 
Both were a long way to walk 
and show the hardships endured 
by children of that time. Any- 
one knowing of a school at Bond 
is invited to let me know about 
it 

To continue, I will now call 
your attention to the Wilson 
school. We are able to publish 
a picture of it from a photo 
taken of the school in 1924 or 
1925 by an employee of the 
Board of Education. 


The Wilson school appears 
on the previously published 1903 
list as School No. 3, in Election 
District No. 10. The school was 
located on the Wilson road about 
14 mile from Route 135 and the 
present log church at Altamont. 
This school took its name from 
the Wilson family who came to 
the area in the early 1800’s. They 
were extensive land owners and 
successful in farming and cattle 
raising. The coming of the rail- 
road in the early 1850’s brought 
growth to the community. The 
B. & O. Railroad made Wilson 
a scheduled stop for its accom- 
modation trains. There was a 
freight siding at Wilson and a 
general store in which a U. S. 
Post Office was established. 

Along with the growth of Wil- 
son, Altamont enjoyed a parallel 
growth due to the railroad. (See 
Glades Star, Vol. 2, Nos. 29 & 
31). The Wilson school served 
both communities which was the 
reason for its location between 
the two. 


According to the State school 
reports, Wilson was established 
between 1874 and 1886. It appears 
in the 1886 report with A. C. 
Michaels as teacher with 44 pu- 
pils, but does not appear in the 
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1874 report. State reports for the 
intervening years are not avail- 
able. 


In possession of Mrs. Ted Wil- 
son, of Wilson, is a very inter- 
esting souvenir of the Wilson 
school. It is a Bible inscribed 
with gold lettering on its cover: 
“Wilson School 1943.” Mrs. Fran- 
ces Comp, who taught there in 
1943, was instrumental in seeing 
that the school had a Bible. The 
Wilson school souvenir Bible 
has the names of many pupils 
written in their own handwriting 
on its pages provided for per- 
sonal records. The _ following 
names are to be found in it: 
Earl Boyce, Vernon Boyce, Wal- 
ter Lee, Agnes Wright, Wilda 
Schmidt, Eola Wilson, Delores 
Schmidt, Ralph Wright, Dale 
Sanders, Donald Sollars, Betty 
Boyce, Neil Woods, Russel Sand- 
ers, Dorothea Sollars, Patience 
Wiison, Alverta Boyce, Linda 
Dunithan, Mary Boyce, John Rein- 
er, Jimmy Finch, Gladys Boyce, 
Sonny Tichinel, Marie Lee, Scott 
Wilson, Jerry Sanders, Betty Jo 
Finch, Roy Sanders, Jim Dun- 
ithan, Mickey Dunithan, Jerry 
Fike, Jim Fike, Ronald Fike, 
Evelyn Fike, Marion Cox, Jim- 
my Sanders and Bill Wilson. 

In the period covered approx- 
imately by the Bible listing, 
some of the teachers were: Mrs. 
Frances Comp, Miss Vida Smith, 
Miss Bonnie Calhoun, Miss Mad- 
eline Michaels, Mrs. Berry, Mrs. 
Clemens, and Mrs. Robert Mar- 
tin, the last teacher at Wilson 
school. 

Some of the trustees of Wil- 
son school in this period were 
Mr. Jesse G. Woods, Mr. William 


H. Schmidt, and Mrs. Charles 
Wright. 
An incomplete list of other 
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pupils and teachers at Wilson 
school include: Teachers—Mrs. 
Catherine Jefferies, Miss Kath- 
erine Porter, Mrs. Agnes Holt- 
schneider, Miss Blanche Schmidt, 
Miss Helen Phillips, Mrs. Belle 
Nine, Miss Bessie Beckman, Mr. 
Ben Jackson, Miss Rosa Buck- 
lew, Miss Kate Laffey, Miss 
Katherine Smith, Miss Naomi 
Lohr, Mrs. Anna Clatterbuck, 
Mr. Frederick Wm. Reis, Miss 
Melva Reis, and Miss Martha 
Howell. 

Other pupils at Wilson school 
were: Marie Schmidt, Mildred 
Schmidt, Margaret Schmidt, 
Marion Schmidt, William 
Schmidt, Rachael Schmidt, Nel- 
lie Schmidt, Herman Schmidt, 
Blanche Schmidt, George Comp, 
Jr., Gertrude Comp and Verna 
Comp. 

The Wilson school served the 
community in the multiple role 
of school, church, and meeting 
place. It was used for Sunday 
School for a time after school 
sessions were discontinued in 
1955. After the school closed, the 
children from Wilson community 
had to walk or be driven to Route 
135 to be picked up by the school 
bus. 

Several years after the Wilson 
school closed, the building was 
torn down. The place where it 
stood can still be recognized by 
the absence of large trees. Large 
chestnut trees once stood behind 
the building. Mr. George Comp, 
Jr. of Deer Park, remembers 
picking up chestnuts from under 
these trees and selling them to 
railroad men when he attended 
Wilson school. It is also inter- 
esting to note that something 
we take for granted today was 
never available in the Wilson 
school. This is electricity. 
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I wish to thank everyone who 
has helped me in writing this 
history of Wilson school, in- 
cluding Mrs. Frances Comp, Mr. 
George Comp, Jr., Mrs. Ted Wil- 
son, Mrs. William H. Schmidt, 
Mrs. Thomas Lohr, Mrs. Rachel 
Walters and Mrs. Edith Bernard. 

The Walnut Bottom school was 
located in Election District No. 
1 and through the courtesy of 
the Board of Education we have 
a picture of this school taken 
around 1924-1925. 

This school was close to the 
north side of the Walnut Bottom 
road approximately two miles 
from Route 135 and one mile 
beyond the present Assembly of 
God church. The Walnut Bottom 
road joins Route 135 about % 
mile east of the Swanton road 
intersection. 

The Walnut Bottom school was 
one of the older schools in the 
county for it appears in the state 
school report of 1874 with Mr. 
A. C. Hamill as teacher, with 31 
pupils. This school probably ex- 
isted before Garrett County was 
formed in 1872. 


One would wonder what caused 
the density of settlement in the 
area that required this early 
school. The industries that nor- 
mally cause settlement and 
growth of a community, rail- 
roads, large sawmills, and coal 
mines, were not nearby. The 
settlement seems to have been 
of an agrarian nature. Perhaps 
the proximity to the first state 
road, which was started building 
in 1786 and roughly followed the 
route of present Route 135, was 
the influence that caused the 
settlement. With everything being 
moved by horse and mule pow- 
er, the coming of a road created 
an immediate demand for ag- 
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Walnut Bottom School 


riculture to feed the animals. 

The school shown in the pic- 
ture was not the first Walnut 
Bottom school. An earlier school 
was located about a mile further 
east along the same road. This 
building was torn down around 
1920 and used to build the new 
school. The builders of the new 
school abandoned the traditional 
type of school structure having 
three windows on each side. They 
placed six windows close to- 
gether in the new Walnut Bot- 
tom school on the side facing 
the road as the picture shows. 
This attempt to get adequate 
light in the building in the ab- 
sence of electricity must have 
been appreciated by the pupils 
and teachers. Due to these win- 
dows, the school became known 
locally as the “glass front” school. 

One can only guess that the 
Walnut Bottom name came from 
there being large numbers of 
walnut trees in the area. The 
name is applied to that general 
locality with no definite bound- 
aries. 

From Mrs. Nora Barnhouse 
nee Nora Paugh, of Kitzmiller, 
we have an account of what it 





was like going to school there. 
She started in 1897 when she was 
5 years old, walking 11% to 2 
miles each way. She did not have 
paper and pencil (imagine a 
school without paper today) 
and used a slate and slate pen- 
cil for work at her desk. She 
went to the blackboard to do her 
arithmetic. The county furnished 
a copybook in which a few lines 
were written each day with pen 
and ink. The highest grade in the 
school at that time was the 5th. 


Mrs. Elva Tasker born Elva 
Bray in Walnut Bottom commu- 
nity and still living there, has a 
school souvenir given to her sis- 
ter, Ella Bray, for the school 
year 1897-1898. These school 
souvenir folders that were fur- 
nished by the teacher at the end 
of the school term were a nice 
tradition of a bygone day. Mrs. 
Tasker’s is very attractive and 
carries a picture of the teacher, 
Miss Gertrude Browning. School 
Officials listed in it were Mr. A. 
M. T. Warnick, Mrs. G. W. Bray, 
and Mr. M. Paugh as trustees, 
and Mr. U. G. Palmer as county 
examiner. The souvenir booklet 
lists the following pupils: 
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Annie Paugh, Rosa Paugh, Ad- 
die Bernard, Louisa Paugh, Mary 
Harmon, Ella Bray, Minnie 
Paugh, Bertha Harmon, Laura 
Paugh, Rosa Warnick, Annie 
Harmon, Maude Paugh, Florence 
Harvey, Nora Paugh, Maggie 
Harvey, Stella Bray, Eliza Har- 
vey, Addie Paugh, Carrie War- 
nick, Harry Warnick, Porter 
Buchannon, Loman Paugh, Cal- 
vin Warnick, William Bray, Rob- 
ert Bernard, Walter Paugh, Lau- 
rence Bever, Andrew Paugh, 
Henry Warnick, Emery Paugh, 
Robert Harvey, Webster Har- 
mon, Harry Bray, Joseph Har- 
mon, Howard Paugh, David 
Bever, Jonn Bray and Lula War- 
nick. 

The following incomplete list 
of pupils, and of teachers, covers 
the period 1897-1898 to the clos- 
ing of Walnut Bottom school. 
The names for families are used 
to conserve space and also names 
of single individuals are used. 
BARNARD: Anita, Anthony, 
Curtley, Loretta, and Pauline. 
BERNARD: Helen, Herbert, Na- 
omi, and Waneta. BRAY: Alvin, 
Annie, Ella, Elva, George, Harry, 
John, Martin, and William. DA- 
VIS: Bessie and Celia. FRIEND: 
Alice and Paul. HARVEY: Beu- 
lah, Duke, Ellis, Estie, Harry, 
Naomi, Virginia, William, and 


Woodrow. George Herman. 
PAUGH: Alma, Carl, Claude, 
Creed, Dewey, Ervin, Ethel, 


Frances, George, Hanzil, Homer, 
Ina, Ira, Iva, Mabel, Marshall, 
Maxine, Ollie, Percy, Ray, Re- 
beeea, Rosalie, and Sampson. 
Adam Rhodes. SHARPLESS: 
Clarence, Gilbert, McConnel, and 
Viola. Junior Tasker. Martin 
Tichinel. TURNER: Harry, Her- 
man, and Oscar. WARNICK: Al- 


ma, Alta, Bessie, Elmer, Emma, 








Frank, Genevieve, Hubert, Hugh- 
ie, Leroy, Loyal, Lulu, Luther, 
Tessabel, Waneta, and William. 
Emery Weimer. Gerda Wilson. 

Teachers at Walnut Bottom 
school included Mr. John Capel, 
Miss Blanche Chance, Miss Nel- 
lie Day, Mr. Titus Delawder, 
Miss Mary Egger, Mr. J. Paul 
Ewing, Miss Letti Friend, Miss 
Ea Kildow, Miss Oma _ Lohr, 
Miss Wilda Longridge, and Miss 
Mary Paugh. 

The Walnut Bottom school 
closed around 1930, and the pu- 
pils were bussed to the Mt. Zion 
school. After its closing, the 
school building was converted 
into a dwelling and lived in for 
a number of years until it burned 
down. Today, only a cleared spot 
in the edge of the woods marks 
the site of this old school. 

I wish to thank Mrs. Nora 
Barnhouse and Mrs. Elva Tasker 
for their valuable assistance in 
preparing this account of their 
school. 

The Armistead and Paradise 
schools, as was Wilson, were in 
election district No. 10. They 
were only about 1134 miles apart 
as the crow flies and some of 
the basic facts will apply to both. 
The pictures of these schools 
were taken around 1924-1925 and 
were furnished us through the 
courtesy of the Board of Edu- 
cation. 

These schools were established 
between 1874 and 1886 according 
to available state school reports. 
The 1886 report shows Mr. A. C. 
Hamill as teacher and 27 pupils 
in Armistead school. Mr. Charles 
A. Wilt was assigned to Paradise 
with 21 pupils. Information has 
come to my attention that Armi- 
stead was operating in 1881 with 
Mr. William Speicher as teacher. 
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Armistead School 





A large factor in the settlement 
and development of these com- 
munities must have been the 
lumbering activities of Mr. Hen- 
ry G. Davis. He moved to Deer 
Park in 1867 and started in the 
lumber business. He set up mills 
in the Swallow Falls area and 
hauled their products to Deer 
Park on a horse and mule pow- 
ered tram road. The lumber was 
shipped from there on the B. & 
O. railroad. The Davis tram road 
roughly paralleled present Route 
38. 


This lumbering operation was 
a large one. It extended from 
the woods around Swallow Falls 
to the B. & O. siding at Deer 
Park and was in operation for 
approximately 25 years. It was 
discontinued after Mr. Davis 
moved to Elkins, W. Va., in 1893. 
An operation of such size re- 
quired large agricultural supplies 
from surrounding farms to feed 
its livestock and this activity 
must have had a stimulating ef- 
fect upon the Armistead-Para- 
dise communities. 

The name for the Armistead 
school came from some early 





landowners of that name. There 
was an R. L., and a Wm. B. 
Armistead who were taxed for 
land in the area in 1872. The 
Armisteads seem to have sold 
their land by 1891. Some of the 
property was conveyed to Henry 
G. Davis. 

The Armistead school was lo- 
cated along present Route 38 
that leads north from Deer Park 
to U. S. Route 219 at Sand Flat. 
It was on the east side of the 
road approximately 2.4 miles 
north of the Pysell Cross Cut 
road intersection. Pysell Cross 
Cut road roughly follows the 
east-west route of the first State 
road. Approximately 3/10 of a 
mile north of the Armistead site 
is that of Paradise Church. 

The school shown in the pic- 
ture was not the first Armistead 
school house. The building shown 
was the Armistead Methodist 
Church. There was an earlier 
school building across the road 
slightly to the north and, around 
1922, the school was moved to 
the church structure. We would 
have you note the church type 
windows shown in the picture. 
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The reason for such a move is 
not clear although some have 
said that the old school building 
burned. The church building 
may have also become available 
due to a declining congregation 
and thus enabled the school of- 
ficials to take advantage of a 
better building. 

A school souvenir, as we have 
noted in this article being a 
nice custom, was given to Mrs. 
Philip Filsinger, Sr., by her late 
husband, when he attended Arm- 
istead school in 1900. This at- 
tractive folder souvenir was 
furnished by the teacher, Mr. S. 
F. Bowman. School officials 
listed were Mr. Able DeWitt, 
Mr. William Speicher, and Mr. 
Samuel Rodeheaver as trustees. 
Mr. J. W. Laughlin, Mr. George 
Legge, and Mr. William Smith 
served as the county school 
board. Mr. U. G. Palmer was 
county school director. 

The Armistead school souvenir 
listed pupils and we find families 
and individuals as follows: CAS- 
TEEL: Bernice, Ethel, Meshech, 
Pearl, and Ralph. DEWITT: Flo- 
rence, Gilmore, and Porter. FIL- 
SINGER: Mary and _ Philip. 
HOGE: Bessie, Eva, Jennevie, 
and Mary. HOLTSCHNEIDER: 
Joseph, and Minnie. MILLER: 
Bertha, Elmer, Jacob and Lo- 
vine. MILLS: Edward and Sam- 
uel. Richard Nethkin. NINER: 
Jonnie, Louise, Maggie, and Til- 
lie. Emma Rodeheaver. Harry 
Shahan. SPEICHER: Asa, Ethel 
and Harry. WILSON: Rose and 
Welton. 

An incomplete list of pupils 
and teachers for the period of 
1900 to the closing of Armistead 
school in 1931-1932, identifies 
pupils as: CASTEEL: Hollie and 
Lloyd. CLARKS: Elva, Howard, 
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and Stella. DEWITT: Berna- 
dine and Lorena. FILSINGER: 
Adolph, Annie, Charles, Eliza- 
beth, Frances, John, Philip, Jr., 
Robert and Ruth. HAMILL: Hen- 
ry and Inez. HARVEY: Dewey 
and McKinley. Oliver Hershman. 
HOLTSCHNEIDER: Agnus, AIl- 
bert, Margaret and William. 
KOPE: Glenvil, John, and Tiny. 
MILLER: Dave and Nellie. DE- 
WITT: Minard, Lillian, and 
Maude. NINER: Charles, Eliza- 
beth, and Florence. RODEHEAV- 
ER: Delphia, Harry, Joshua, and 
Lonnie. SPEICHER: Charles, 
Harvey, Iva, Kathryn, Nettie, and 
Waneta. 

The teachers included Miss 
Pearl Custer, Miss Florence De- 
Witt, Mrs. Pearl Filsinger, Miss 
Emma Hamill, Miss Annie Har- 
vey, Miss Lillian Harvey, Miss 
Mary Holtschneider, Miss Flo- 
rence Lee, Mr. Neil Liller, Miss 
Ruth McCrobie, Mr. Albert Sny- 
der, Miss Josie Weimer, and 
Miss Rose Wilson. 

The Armistead school-church 
structure was converted to a 
dwelling after the school closed. 
It was torn down several years 
later. The stone foundation still 
remains in surprisingly good 
condition which indicates that the 
church congregation built it well. 
The site of the original school 
across the road shows only as a 
spot where there are no large 
trees. After the school closed, 
the children of this community 
were bussed to a consolidated 
school. 

As to the history of Paradise 
school, I must report that I have 
not found anyone who knows 
why the school was so named. 
To locate this school site, let us 
return to our previous land- 
mark—the intersection of Pysell 
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Paradise School 





Cross Cut road with Route 38. 
One then proceeds north toward 
Sand Flat for approximately 2.9 
miles and passes the site of Arm- 
istead school and present Para- 
dise Church to the intersection 
of Boy Scout road. Turning right 
into Boy Scout road, we must 
travel for about 1.6 miles to reach 
Paradise Acres road. We turn 
left onto this road and go about 
two-tenths mile when we reach 
the edge of Deep Creek Lake. 
At the highwater mark of the 
lakeshore, we find the approxi- 
mate site of the original Para- 
dise school. Deep Creek Lake 
filled in 1924. We assume that 
the building was moved in 1923 
to get it away from the water. 
The building’s new location was 
placed about 3/10 mile back 
from the water on the opposite 
side of Boy Scout road. 

This school was closed in the 
late 1920’s and the building was 
purchased by a Mr. O’Brian who 
converted it to a dwelling by 
remodeling and adding to the 
structure. It is still in use today 
as a dwelling. 

Our list is incomplete of pu- 
pils, trustees, and teachers at 





Paradise school. Pupils once at- 
tending were: FIKE: Grace and 
Pauline. Lauren Groves. HAR- 
VEY: Alta, Lena, Maude, Noma, 
and Pearl. KIMMEL: Alice and 
Ruth. Emerson Knox. LOHR: 
Ethel, George, Homer, and Peter. 
MCROBIE: Hayward, Regina. 
and Yoder. William Reed. WEIT- 
ZELL: Everett, Harland, and 
Randall. Woodrow Warnick. We 
find trustees were Mr. William 
Lohr, Mr. Alva Fike, Mr. George 
Weitzell and Mr. William Harvey. 

After Paradise school closed, 
the children of the community 
were bussed to a consolidated 
school. 

I express my thanks to every- 
one who has helped me in pre- 
paring this article and wish to 
name Mrs. Philip Filsinger, Sr., 
Miss Pat Filsinger, Mr. Allen 
Paugh, Mrs. Wade Bernard nee 
Miss Edna Custer, Mrs. Sally 
Miller, Mrs. Lloyd Brenneman 
nee Miss Pearl Custer, Mrs. Ha- 
ven DeWitt nee Miss Mary Holt- 
schneider, Mrs. Hazel Dowling, 
Mr. Hobart Harvey, Mr. Joshua 
Rodeheaver, Mrs. Harry Paugh, 
Mr. Robert B. Garrett and Mr. 
Walter Price. 
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Prof. Zimmerman’s 
Orchestra 


By Robert B. Garrett 


The writer was agreeably sur- 
prised a short time ago by a 
visit from Mr. Henry A. Schrey- 
er, Jr., son of the Henry A. 
Schreyer who played first violin 
in the famous Naval Academy 
Band at Annapolis. As some of 
our readers may recall, Profes- 
sor Charles A. Zimmerman, who 
was the director of the Band, 
1887-1916, was accustomed _ to 
bring the most outstanding 
members of his band to the Deer 
Park Hotel through the sum- 
mer from 1892 to 1907. Those 
men who made up the orchestra 
at Deer Park were as follows: 
Charles A. Zimmerman, Piano, 
Leader; Henry A. Schreyer, 
First Violin and French Horn; 
Adolph Torovsky, Second Violin 
and Cornet; William Sims, Bass 
Violin and Tuba; H. Dammeyer, 
Flute and Baritone; Joseph Sed- 
lacek, Clarinet. 

Mr. Schreyer explained to the 
writer that the Naval Academy 
Band in 1892 consisted of 28 men 
and the leader, Professor Zim- 
merman. They were civilians, 
but wore Marine uniforms and 
obeyed all Naval orders. As the 
Naval Academy was practically 
closed from the middle of June 
to the middle of September, the 
bandsmen were given three 
months’ leave of absence with 
pay. This coincided nicely with 
the open season at the Deer 
Park Hotel, and Professor Zim- 
merman was able to bring select- 
ed members of the band to 
Deer Park. Here they gave con- 
certs at the bandstand in front 
of the hotel, in addition to af- 


ternoon concerts in the lobby of 
the main building. They also 
played for dances in the spacious 
ballroom in the West Annex on 
specified evenings. Here the 
guests from the hotel and the 
cottages danced for hours while 
onlookers at the back windows 
(including the writer, then 10 or 
12 years old) gazed enraptured 
at the beautifully gowned ladies 
and their escorts and listened 
to the waltz music of Strauss 
and other masters. 

From 1895 to about 1898 Pro- 
fessor Zimmerman _ stationed 
about six of his men at the Oak- 
land Hotel, and during this per- 
iod the two orchestras would 
combine, playing at either hotel 
on special occasions. Occasional- 
ly they went to Cumberland to 
play at the Queen City Hotel, 
then operated by the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad Company, as 
of course were the Deer Park 
and Oakland Hotels. The mu- 
Ssicians assigned to the Oakland 
Hotel were: Ed Holden, Violin 
and Clarinet; John Gessner, Vio- 
lin and Trombone; Charles Eber- 
ling, Bass Violin; Otto Peterson, 
Clarinet; Dave Wooley, Cornet 
and Viola; J. Arth, Drum; H. 
Boettcher, Oboe; Paul Holley, 
French Horn; F. Seabohmn, Pic- 
colo. 

One of the Deer Park mu- 
sicians the writer recalls vividly 
was a tall, quiet, black haired 
man, Bass Violinist William 
Sims. Mr. Sims had served in 
the Army in the 1870’s and was 
a member of a regiment that 
had been ordered to reinforce 
Custer on the Little Big Horn. 
The latter, however, would not 
wait, but with his small force at- 
tacked the Indians on June 26, 
1876 and in consequence lost his 
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entire command and his own life. 
When Mr. Sims’ regiment ar- 
rived at the scene of the battle, 
Custer and his men were all ly- 
ing dead on the field and the 
Indians were gone. 

Around the turn of the century 
Congress provided for extensive 
improvements and changes at 
the Naval Academy, and retained 
the Band in service the year 
round except for a 30 day leave 





instead of the previous three 
months. This plan caused Pro- 
fessor Zimmerman much diffi- 
culty in his endeavors to provide 
men for Deer Park, and for the 
last three years, 1905 through 
1907, he was forced to use two 
separate details of seven men 
each, he playing with the second 
detail. This arrangement was 
not too satisfactory to the Acad- 
emy or to the hotel management 
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and finally the Professor decided 
reluctantly to end his Deer Park 
engagement, and on September 
14, 1907 the Naval Academy Band 
ceased to be one of the attrac- 
tions at the Deer Park Hotel. 

Professor Zimmerman contin- 
ued to expand and improve the 
Band and remained as its leader 
until his death in January, 1916. 
Some years previously he had 
been commissioned a Lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps. It was his 
custom each year to dedicate 
one of his numerous composi- 
tions to the graduating class of 
the Naval Academy. To the Class 
of 1906 he dedicated what since 
has become the official song of 
the United States Navy, “AN- 
CHORS AWEIGH.” 


ee (ee ee, 


€ The Rare Picture 


The photo on the other page 
was inscribed by Professor Zim- 
merman in his beautiful penman- 
ship as taken July 30, 1895. His 
name and those of his friends 
are included and from left to 
right he stands beside Otto 
Peterson seated on the bench. 
Adolph Torovsky stands behind 
the bench and on the extreme 
right is seated Henry A. Schrey- 
CT or, 

The photo of museum rarity 
has stamped on its back: John 
H. Tarbell, New York City— 
Photographer — Headquarters at 
Deer Park, Maryland. Views for 
Sale. Mr. Tarbell took the pic- 
ture shown. 

Mr. Henry A. Schreyer, Jr., of 
Arnold, Md., gave the photo to 
Robert Garrett. Mr. Garrett be- 
lieves the view was in front of 
the Wing-and-Wing, Deer Park 
hostelry, looking toward the 
Boiling Spring, famous for its 
water. 
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Su Memoriam 


Mr. Harry M. Savage, 68, of 
1521 Cambridge Street, Natrona 
Heights, Pa., died December 20, 
1974, at Presbyterian University 
Hospital in Pittsburgh, after be- 
ing struck by a car earlier in a 
shopping center. Mr. Savage was 
a member of the Society. 

Mr. Savage was born May 8, 
1906, in Monessen, Pa., a son of 
the late William R. Savage and 
Ella Lewis Savage, Deer Park, 
where his father was once em- 
ployed in plumbing service at 
the Deer Park Hotel. He had 
resided in the Allegany Valley 
for the past 45 years. 

He was a lifetime member of 
the Woodmen of the World 
Camp near Deer Park, Md., and 
following his 38 years of em- 
ployment as a pipe-fitter by the 
PPG Industries, Brackenridge, 
Pa., had retired seven years ago. 

Mr. Joseph E. Droege, long 
time member of the Society, died 
Oct. 25, 1974, in Westlake Village, 
Cal., according to information 
supplied by Mr. J. E. (Bill) 
Droege, Jr., of California. 

It is of interest to note the 
deceased was a son of centen- 
arian John Albert Droege (1861- 
1961) who made a career of rail- 
roading and became vice presi- 
dent of the New Haven Railroad 
before he retired to Florida. 
His father was Emil F. Droege 
who died in 1906. 

Mr. Droege’s great grandfather 
was the John Albert Droege who 
once owned large acreage in- 
cluding the tract “Deer Park” on 
which the village now stands. 
He built the ancestral home of 
brick in 1855 which still stands 
in Deer Park village. 
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Phibrook Prelude | 


By Lila Bender 


Philbrook Dairy Farm is lo- 
cated about 114 miles west of 
Grantsville. It is not a place of 
historical interest to many peo- 
ple. It is owned and operated by 
Mr. and Mrs. Philip Bender, who 
bought the place in 1948. At that 
time there were 149 acres, but 
since then, about 57 acres have 
been sold off the farm. 

Back on October 15, 1803, Jos- 
eph Mountain sold a good sum 
of land to William Thistle for 
300 pounds, which is equal to 
about $720. Most likely, at least 
a small part of this was our 
farm. 

In January, 1813, William This- 
tle deeded his land over to Archi- 
bald Thistle for $1000. The deed 
mentioned military lots 2201, 
2203, and 2204. These lots are in 
the same general vicinity of our 
farm, and could be _ located 
somewhere on the farm. 


Archibald Thistle bought some 
other land, also. At a Trustee’s 
sale on January 10, 1839, he 
bought the Ninian Cochran Es- 
tate, which was 2714 acres. He 
paid exactly $189.8714. Bean Pig- 
man was the Trustee. 


A Surveyor’s Record states 
that Archibald Thistle was the 
“first discoverer thereof.” Four 
military lots were mentioned — 
No. 2208 (full, 50 acres), No. 2210 
(full, 50 acres), No. 2211 (14% 
acres), and No. 2212 (39% acres). 
The land was resurveyed on 
January 23, 1873. This parcel of 
land was called “Christmas 
Gift”. The Record stated im- 
provements: 154% acres @ $ .15 
per acre—$23.1334, 1128 rails @ 
$ 12% per hundred—$1.41. 

Some part of all this land that 


Archibald Thistle purchased is 
definitely our farm. What part, 
we do not know. 

In two deeds dated October 
7, 1839, Archibald and Juliana 
Thistle sold land to Daniel Mil- 
ler for $6000. Three military lots 
were mentioned again. They were 
Nos. 2201, 2202, and 2203. 

Daniel and Mary Miller sold 
the land to Jacob and Gabriel 
Miller for $4500 on July 3, 1847. 
154% acres were mentioned 
again as “Christmas Gift,’ and 
54% acres as “Timber Ridge.” 
The total of land they bought 
was 304% acres. 

On September 24, 1849, Jacob 
and Barbara Miller and Gabriel 
and Harriet Miller (Somerset 
County) sold to Henry H. Miller 
for $3700. This involved 257 acres. 

Besides this land, Henry Mil- 
ler acquired 54 more acres in 
two deeds—50 acres for $150 
from Catherine Engle in a deed 
dated December 18, 1875. All 
this land together comprised 
the Henry H. Miller farm. Coal 
was being mined there already 
in 1875. 

The said Henry Miller died 
intestate probably in August of 
1885. The farm was then sold 
at a Trustee’s sale on February 
28, 1887. Samuel Baker was the 
Trustee. Apparently, John Opel 
bought the farm. 


Samuel Baker and John Opel 
were sons-in-law of Henry H. 
Miller. On June 8, 1889, John 
and Catherine Opel, in consider- 
ation of the sum of $6375 sold 
153 acres to Samuel Baker, this 
being half of the land deeded 
by Samuel Baker, Trustee, to 
John Opel. This part is now 
Philbrook Farm. 


Samuel and Mary Baker 
deeded this farm to George W. 
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Shaw on April 2, 1892, for $8,500. 

On April 27, 1909, in consider- 
ation of the sum of $3,000, George 
Shaw sold the same 153 acres 
to Gurnie Fay Shaw and Lula 
M. Shaw. 

At a Sheriff's sale on April 
28, 1927, George E. and Tracy 
Sloan bought the farm for $6,500. 

Mr. and Mrs. Philip Bender 
bought the farm from the Sloans 
in 1948 for $16,000. 


The old Braddock Road runs 
right up past our house and 
through the barn. There was 
supposed to have been an old 
hotel or inn standing along the 
road here somewhere. When my 
parents first tried to plant grass 
in our front yard, they hit what 
used to be a stone foundation. 
Of what, who knows? To this 
day we aren’t certain as to what 
was there. When my parents 
first moved in, the neighbors 
told them that George Washing- 
ton was supposed to have eaten 
dinner at the hotel. Some of the 
original rocks are still there and 
can be seen. They were too large 
to be moved and they are partly 
covered with grass. The biggest 
one, as far back as I can remem- 
ber, was homeplate for all our 
softball games. 

Another thing that’s spooky is 
the cemetery behind the house. 
When my parents first moved 
here, they found only one tomb- 
stone. It is long and flat, and 
the epitaph that is engraved on 
it reads: 

to 
the memory 
of 
Daniel McCoy 
who departed this 
life june 13 A. D. 1816 
aged 35 years 
We have no idea who this man 
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was, where he came from, or 
why he is buried back there. My 
parents dragged this stone out 
and put it in the grass at the 
bottom of the steps coming off 
our back porch, using it as a 
plain old cement slab. The only 
other thing they found was a 
stone, just a plain old rock, with 
a 1776 engraved on it. 

A check under the attic floor 
through some old stove pipe 
holes produced a copy of the 
Pittsburgh Gazette Times, dated 
June 1, 1907. Although it was 
old and brittle, I managed to 
keep it in one piece for a while. 

Also, in the cellar, we found 
several old newspapers pasted 
above some shelves. Several were 
copies of The Baltimore Sun 
dating back to 1889. At that time 
it cost 12c a week. 


We also found a copy of The 
Pittsburgh Times, dating Satur- 
day, August 13, 1887. In that par- 
ticular issue, a certain firm, 
whose name we could not de- 
cipher, was having a sale. It said: 

“Ladies full regular made 
Fancy Hose (300 dozen) var- 
ious patterns, 18c, usual 
prices—35c to 50c. 600 dozen 
ladies’ hemstitched colored 
bordered hankerchiefs, 10c 
and 12'%4c. 

We are almost giving away 

the remainder of our Spring 

Hats and Bonnets.” 


I found it interesting to see 
how our newspapers have 
changed during the last century. 
Today if you look at a page of 
advertisements, you see a lot of 
automobiles for sale and wanted. 
Back then it was horses and 
everything that goes with that 
day and age. 

Ed. note: This article is a con- 
ribution by Miss Bender to Mr. 


Robert Ruckert’s research on the 
Braddock road. 
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WMH at it iNvalll Mi i 
Rotarians Brad Stewart and Bill Riley present first Citizen of Year 
award to Robert Sincell. —Photo from The Republican 


A surprised and pleased gentleman is shown at center of photo ac- 
cepting on Ladies’ Night at the Village Inn in McHenry, Md., the Oakland 
Rotary Club’s engraved plaque which reads: 

“The Oakland Rotary Club’s ‘Citizen of the Year’ award is hereby 
presented to Robert B. Sincell, in recognition of your unselfish devotion 
to your church, to your community and to your fellow men. It is with 
the utmost thanks and respect that we present this award. We hope 
that the example set by you will encourage other men and women to 
excel to your achievement, January 30, 1975.” 

Mr. Sincell, a resident of Mt. Lake Park, was chosen from a list 
of twelve prospects by the club’s committee with Brad Stewart, chairman; 
Dr. S. E. Wicker and Maurice Brookhart. The award honored Mr. Sincell 
for long service to form the Southern Garrett County Rescue Squad in 
which he still serves; as state appointed instructor of three Emergency 
Medical Technician classes; as a council member, Sunday School teacher 
and senior choir member in St. Mark’s Lutheran Church, Oakland; as 
a member of the National Ski Patrol and past leader of Wisp Ski Patro! 
at McHenry; and for past service to his community as councilman and 
mayor of Mt. Lake Park. 

The editors would express here their appreciation for the professional 
skill and care exercised by Mr. Sincell in printing each issue of The 
Glades Star. He is production manager for the Sincell Publishing Co. It 
has printed this quarterly for 34 years. 
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The Braddock Military Road 


By Robert J. Ruckert 


To better understand the sig- 
nificance of the Braddock Mili- 
tary Road, and to evaluate the 
reason for its construction as 
being more than a mere back- 
woods squabble, we should go 
back to 1749 when the French 
controlled most of Canada, 
Louisiana, and much of the Mis- 
Sissippi Basin, 

In a major effort to enhance 
their influence, a force of more 
than 200 French and Indians set 
out from La Chine, Canada, to 
Stake out the Ohio Valley for 
France. Since the western boun- 
daries of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and Virginia 
were somewhat arbitrarily de- 
fined, the French felt free to 
“cross over what is now New 
York State, and throughout 
much of the Allegheny River 
watershed posted notices, and, 
at strategic locations buried 
lead plates with an inscription 
claiming the territory for the 
French Crown. 

Incident to this, the British 
Crown made a grant of 200,000 
acres in substantially the same 
area to a group of gentlemen 
who styled themselves the Ohio 
Company. The Company 1n- 
cluded such familiar names as 
Lt. Gov. Robert Dinwiddie, of 


| 
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Virginia, Laurence and Augus- 
tine Washington, Christopher 
Gist, and Thomas Cresap. The 
latter lived at Shawnee Old 
Town several miles east of Wills 
Creek. 

Christopher Gist was ap- 
pointed agent for the Ohio Com- 
pany and arrived at Wills Creek 
in October, 1749, where he set 
up a stockade and from where 
he temporarily administered 
the Company’s business. The fol- 
lowing year he engaged Thomas 
Cresap to blaze a trail from 
Wills Creek to the forks of the 
Ohio River. Cresap was aided 
in this task by a friendly Dela- 
ware Indian named Nemacolin. 

Needless to say, Indian spies 
hired by the French kept their 
employers informed of the ac- 
tivity at Wills Creek. To dis- 
courage such activity, the 
French permitted the Indians 
to harass and burn the homes of 
the very few English settlers in 
Western Pennsylvania. Murders 
and scalping were not unusual 
among the other acts of violence. 

In October, 1753, Lt. Gov. Din- 
widdie dispatched a young pro- 
vincial officer barely into his 
twenties along with Christopher 
Gist as guide, Jacob Van Bramm 
an interpreter, and others to 
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Fort Te Boeut with a letter to 
the French 


ington and his party were 
treated with all the courtesy 
due a diplomatic mission, but 
was firmly , informed by the 
French commandant, Legardeur 
de Saint Pierre, that he would 
continue possession of the Ohio 


country for. France until he re- — 


ceived instructions to the con- 
trary from his superiors. Wash- 
ington returned to Wills Creek 
the latter part of December, 1753, 
and from thence to Williams- 
burg, Virginia, to report the fail- 
ure of the mission to Dinwiddie. 

Dinwiddie, probably disap- 
pointed by these events, was not 
about to give up, for in Febru- 
ary, 1754, a company of Virginia 
Volunteers with Capt. William 
Trent in charge arrived at the 
junction of the Ohio and Alle- 
gheny Rivers and began to build 
a log fort. Trent returned to 
Wills Creek leaving an Ensign 
Edward Ward and forty men to 
complete the fort. On April 17, 
a force of 500 Frenchmen com- 
manded by Capt. Pierre de Con- 
trecoeur arrived on the scene 
and compelled Ward to stop con- 
struction, and Ward and his 
men returned to Wills Creek. 
The French proceeded to de- 
stroy the fort and to replace it 
with a more elaborate installa- 
tion which they named Fort 
Duquesne for the Gov, Gen. of 
Canada. 

In the meantime, a regiment 
of Virginians headed by Col. 
Joshua Frey with Lt. Col. 
George Washington headed for 
Wills Creek where they learned 
of Ward’s expulsion from the 
Ohio. Leaving Frey behind, 
Washington with 60 men pushed 


commander insist- 
ing that he withdraw from Brit- -|. 
ish held lands. Maj. Geo, Wash-.. 
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i 4 ‘on and by May 7 had’ cut a pass- 
. able road to Great Meadows. By 


May 24, it is reported; the first 
wheeled vehicles to be taken 
across the Alleghenies rolled 
into the Meadows, a marshy 
area fifty miles from Wills 
Creek. 

Three days later on the eve- 
ning of May 27, friendly Indians 
informed Washington of the 
presence of French soldiers on 
Laurel Mountain. Washington, 
with a detachment of forty men, 
set out in the rain and darkness 
for an Indian camp two miles 
from the French outpost and 
known today as Half King Rocks. 

Washington took the French 
by surprise at dawn by killing 
ten of the enemy including the 
commanding officer, Ensign 
Joseph Coulon de Villiers de 
Jumonville, and took twenty-one 
prisoners. Washington returned 
to Great Meadows with an un- 
easiness that there would be 
French reprisals and immediate- 
ly sent word to Wills Creek re- 
questing reinforcements. 

While awaiting the arrival of 
additional troops, a small fort 
was built in the meadow in an- 
ticipation of an attack by the 
French and their Indian allies. 
On June 9, Col. George Muse 
with 2)0 men arrived from Wills 
Creek, and on June 12, Capt. 
James McKay marched into the 
meadow with a South Carolina 
Company of regular troops. 

During most of June work con- 
tinued on the road to the Gist 
plantation and Redstone, but on 
June 28, Washington, just eight 
miles from Redstone, received 
word that a large force of 
French and Indians was advanc- 
ing from Fort Duquesne. Follow- 
ing a council of war on the 29th, 
it was decided to return to the 
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Meadow and the fort. By forced 
march, they arrived on July 1, 
tired and hungry from short ra- 
tions, with the enemy only a day 
or two behind. 

On July 3, a force numbering 
about 600 French and 100 Indi- 
ans appeared out of the woods, 
commanded by Capt. Louis 
Coulon de Villiers, brother of 
Ensign Jumonville. The battle 
continued throughout the day 
in a steady rain with American 
losses becoming greater as the 
night came on. 

At the same time, the French 
leader having strengthened his 
position, offered to negotiate a 
cease fire. “We had endured the 
rain all day long,” wrote Vil- 
liers, “and the detachment was 
very tired. The Indians were 
making known their departure 
was set for the next day, and 
since it was reported that drum- 
beating and cannon shot could 
be heard in a distance,” the 
French commander took the in- 
itiative and called for Washing- 
‘on’s surrender around 8 o’clock. 
Ironically, Washington and his 
men left Great Meadows on July 
4 while the French proceeded to 
destroy what from that day to 
this has been called Fort Neces- 
Sity. 

Today Fort Necessity stands 
restored as it did then in the 
meadow where Washington suf- 
fered his first military defeat. 
How much this taught him about 
the art of war is difficult to say, 
but it does appear as though 
Providence was grooming him 
for greater battles ahead that 
would immortalize his name in 
the minds of future generations. 
It was the beginning of the 
French and Indian War, a con- 
flict that would spread _ to 
Europe and be known there as 
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the Seven Years War. Horace 
Walpole, a politician and author 
of that period wrote: “A volley 
fired by a young Virginian in 
the backwoods of America set 
the world on fire.” 

This news plus information 
that the French had completed 
construction of Fort Duquesne 
reached London in August, 1754, 
and sent a ripple of uneasiness 
through British circles of gov- 
ernment. That November, Par- 
liament quietly appropriated 
nearly 50,000 pounds to equip 
two regiments of British regu- 
lars to be sent to America. 

Accordingly, the 44th Regi- 
ment of Foot commanded by Sir 
Peter Halkett, and the 48th Reg 
iment of Foot, in command of 
Col. Thomas Dunbar, were 
brought up to strength and out- 
fitted consistent with the task 
assigned to them. Two regiments 
of provincial troops were to be 
raised in America and financed 
by the Colonies. 

The Duke of Cumberland, son 
of George II and Captain Gene- 
ral of His Majesty’s Armies, in 
searching for a qualified person 
to lead the expedition, selected 
Major General Edward Brad- 
dock III, commander of the Brit- 
ish garrison at Gibraltar. Brad- 
dock had served for 45 years in 
the Coldstream Guards, an elite 
regiment that during peacetime 
served the royal family at St. 
James palace, and occasionally 
mounted guard at White Hal. 
There was always a field officer 
of the Guard that attended the 
King. 

Braddock, after having made 
Lieutenant-Colonel, freauently 
acted ag commander of the regi- 
ment, but was always passed 
over when the post became va- 

(Continued on Page 573) 
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Society Dinner 


The annual dinner and elec- 
tion of officers of the Society 
will be held Thursday, June 
19th, at 6:30 P.M., in the cafe 
torium at Southern High School 
at Oakland. 


Mr. Jim Comstock, of Rich- 
wood, W. Va., editor and pub 
lisher of the _ internationally 
known newspaper, The West 
Virginia Hillbilly, will be the 
dinner speaker. Mr. Comstock 
occupies a unique _ position 
among regional historians and 
has edited and published a 50 
volume encyclopedia on West 
Virginia history. 

The deadline for dinner reser- 
vations is June 13th and the cost 
per plate is $4.25. Reservations 
with remittance are to be made 
with Mrs. Carl Cathell, Route 1, 
Box 224, Oakland, Md. 21550. 
Her phone number is 334-2180. 


The arrangements for the tur- 
key dinner are in charge of Mrs. 
Lewis R. Jones and Mrs. C. L. 
Briner. 
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Dues Due Again! 


It is time to remind you that 
dues for the ensuing year (July 
1, 1975 to June 30, 1976) are due 
after July 1. Please check your 
membership card. If it does not 
show that your dues are paid 
beyond July 1, 1975, then you 
will save your Society substan- 
tial amount in postage if you 
will send in your remittance. 


Your dues should be paid at 
either the Ruth Enlow Library 
in Oakland or Grantsville, or 
mailed direct to Mrs. Paul T. 
Calderwood, P. O. Box 3026, 
Deer Park, Md. 21550. 
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Braddock Military Road 
(Continued from Page 571) 
cant. The reason for this was 
not because Braddock was not 
an able soldier, but because this 
distinction was traditionally re- 
served for nobility. After 45 
years of service he resigned his 
commission in the Guards and 
transferred to the 14th Bucking- 
ham Regiment of Foot and as- 
signed to Gibraltar. It was here 
on the 29th of March, 1754, that 
he was promoted to major-gen- 
eral and the following 24th of 
September appointed to com- 
mand the expedition to Fort 
Duquesne, and supreme com- 
mander of all His Majesty’s 
troops on the North American 

continent. . 

After many delays, the result 
of poor planning, Braddock with 
his aide, Captain Robert Orme, 
and his military secretary, Wil- 
liam Shirley, son of Governor 
Shirley of Massachusetts, ar- 
rived on H.M.S. Norwich at 
Hampton Roads on the 20th of 
February, 1755. He continued up 
the Chesapeake Bay to Alexan- 
dria on the Potomac River, leav- 
img orders that the other ships 
cs they arrived were to take on 
fresh supplies and follow. The 
last ship, Severn, arrived the 
middle of March with the last of 
the 48th Regiment, accounting 
for 14 transports and three or- 
nance and store ships. 

In the meantime, Washington 
had been offered a command in 
the militia being raised in Vir- 
ginia for the expedition, but de- 
clined because of an order by 
the King issued in November, 
1754, that denied all precedence 
of rank to militia officers. How- 
ever, a letter from Braddock’s 
aide altered this plan: 

“Williamsburg 2 March 1755, 
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Sir: The General having been 
informed that you expressed 
some desire to make the cam- 
paign, but that you declined it 
upon some _ disagreeableness 
that you thought might arise 
from the regulations of com- 
mand, has ordered me to ac- 
quaint you that he will be very 
glad of your company in his 
family, by which all inconven- 
iences of that kind will be obvi- 
ated. 

“I shall think myself very 
happy to form an acquaintance 
With a person so universally es- 
teemed, and shall use every op- 
portunity of assuring you how 
much I am, Sir, your most obe- 
dient servant, Robert Orme, 
Aid de.” 

Later in the spring, Washing- 
ton reported to Braddock at 
Frederick and his appointment 
was announced by Captain 
Orme. 

Having made the necessary ar- 
rangements with Lt. Gov. Din- 
widdie, of Virginia, Lt. Gov. 
Horatio Sharpe, of Md:, and Lt. 
Gov. Robert-Hunter Morris 
along with other contractors to 
provide wagons, food, and other 
supplies necessary for the sur- 
vival of the expedition, Brad- 
dock confidently began mov- 
ing his army toward Wills Creek. 

Sir Peter Halkett and six com- 
panies of the 44th Regiment 
broke camp at Alexandria on 
April 9 and headed for Winches- 
ter. Lt. Col. Thomas Gage stayed 
behind with the remaining four 
companies to escort the artil- 
lery. The 48th Regiment com- 
manded by Col. Thomas Dunbar 
set out for Frederick on April 
18. Since there was no road from 
Frederick across the mountains 
to Wills Creek, Dunbar moved 
south across the Potomac at the 
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mouth of Conococheague Creek. 
On May 5, he crossed Cacapon 
(Ferry Fields), thence to Old 
Town and Wills Creek. 

The General set out for 
Frederick on April 30 after con- 
sulting with Benjamin Franklin 
and Governor Sharpe regarding 
wagons and supplies and rode 
into Wills Creek on May 10. The 
48th Regiment arrived the same 
day. Halkett and six companies 
of the 44th had marched in sev- 
eral days before. Lt. Col. Gage, 
escorting the artillery, encamped 
on May 20. 

But Braddock’s problems were 
only beginning. Wagons and 
horses that had been contracted 
for were only partly delivered 
and most were unfit for the vig- 
orous match that lay ahead. Sup- 
pliers of salt meat and flour 
cheated on weight and much of 
it spoiled in the kegs in which 
it had been improperly packed. 
Those responsible for recruiting 
Indians for the journey failed 
to fulfill the quotas they had 
promised. For awhile the food 
problem became so acute that 
Benjamin Franklin and _ his 
friends felt compelled to send 
cartons of food for the benefit 
of the officers. The very people 
that the expedition had been 
sent to protect seemed bent on 
preventing Braddock from car- 
rying out his responsibility. 

By the end of May, despite 
al] obstacles that might con- 
front him, Braddock determined 
to move On to Fort Duquesne. 
Capt. Robert Orme, Braddock’s 
aide, tells it this way: 

“A detachment of 600 men 
commanded by Major Chapman 
marched the 30th of May at day- 
break, and it was night before 
the whole baggage had got over 
a mountain about two miles 
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from the camp. The ascent and 
descent were almost perpendic- 
ular rock; three waggons were 
entirely destroyed, which were 
replaced from the camp; and 
many more extremely shattered. 
Three hundred men, with the 
miners (of whom the General 
had formed a company), had al- 
ready been employed several 
days up the hill. 

“The General reconnoitered 
this mountain, and determined 
to set the engineers and three 
hundred more men at work ypon 
it, as he thought it impassible 
by Howitzers. He did not imag- 
ine any other road could be 
made, as a reconnoitering party 
had already been to explore 
the country; nevertheless, Mr. 
Spendlow, Lieutenant of the 
Seamen, a young man of great 
discernment and abilities, ac- 
quainted the General, that, in 
passing that mountain, he had 
discovered a Valley which led 
quite round the foot of it. A 
party of a hundred men, with 
an engineer, was ordered to cut 
a road there, and an extreme 
good one was made in two days, 
which fell into the other road 
about a mile on the other side 
of the mountain.” 

At the end of the first day 
it was plain that the going was 
to be far more difficult than 
anyone had imagined. The route 
taken was by what is now 
Green Street (Cumberland) to 
Where the road ascends Hay- 
stack Mountain and then drops 
down into LaVale. We need only 
drive over this route to realize 
how steep the side of Haystack 
Mountain can be at some places. 
If you can imagine trying to 
build a road 12 feet wide with 
pick and shovel over this moun- 
tain and down the other side, 
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which is just as steep, then one 
can easily grasp the problems 
of the Braddock advance party. 
We camnot ignore the poor ob- 
servations made by the scouting 
parties that were supposed to 
have scoured the area in ad- 
vance which forecast the incom- 
pe‘ence that Braddock was 
forced to tolerate during the 
entire campaign. 

An account kept by a seaman, 
probably a midshipman, con- 
firms Capt. Orme’s journal by 
the following entry: 

“On the 2nd (June): - CoL 
Burton, Capt. Orme, Mr. Spend- 
lowe, and self went out to recon- 
noitre the road. Mr. Spendlowe 
left us, and returned to Camp at 
2 o'clock, and reported he had 
found a road to avoid a great 
mountain, In the afternoon we 
went out to look at it, and found 
it would be much better than the 
old road, and not above 2 miles 
about. On the 3rd: This morning 
an emgineer and 100 men began 
working on the new road from 
Camp, and Mr. Spendlowe and 
self with 20 of our men went to 
the place where the new road 
comes into the old one, and be- 
gan to clear away, and com- 
, pleted a mile today.” 

In three days, the road up 
Wills Creek through the Nar- 
rows and thence to Allegany 
Grove in the area of the present 
State Police barracks was ready 
for use. 

For the morning of June 4, the 
following entry is shewn in Sir 
Peter Halkett’s orderly book: 
“Camp at Wills Creek June 4, 
1755 — The Parole in Duncaster 
— Sir Peter Halkett’s Regt.: & 
Capt. Merors (Mercer’s) Com- 
pany of Carpenters to hold 
Themselves in readiness to 
March at an hours warning. 
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“Field Offr for to Marrow (to- 
morrow) Lt. Col. Burton. 

“For the Genl. Guard 44th 
Regt.” 

On the same day, according to 
Capt. Orme, the following or- 
ders were issued to the various 
field officers: 

“Everything being now settled, 
Sr Peter Halkett with the 44th 
regiment to march the 7th of 
June, 

“Lt. Col. Burton with the In- 
dependent companies and 
Rangers on the 8th, and Colonel 
Dunbar with the 48th regiment 
on the 10th with the proportions 
of baggage, as was settled by 
Council of War.” 

It is generally agreed that 
there was a ford across Wills 
Creek which would be an ex- 
tension of Green Street if that 
street today continued straight 
instead of turning into Washing- 
ton Street. After crossing the 
ford, the army turned north on 
the east side of Wills Creek and 
created what is roughly now Me- 
chanic Street. Some authorities 
say the road remained on the 
east side of the creek, while 
others speculate that in some 
places Wills Creek formed the 
road's bed. At the end of the 
Narrows, the road took a south- 
westerly bearing, and, for the 
most part follows along with 
U.S. Route 40 all the way to 
Clarysville. 

In reading the various jour- 
nals, it is apparent the road over 
Haystack Mountain was aban- 
doned in favor of Spendlowe’s 
discovery through the Narrows, 
and it was not until some years 
later that the old right-o-way 
was re-engineered and put to 
use by other generations. 

The day at last arrived and 
according to a journal kept by a 
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seaman, we find this entry: “On 
the 7th. A rainy day with Thun- 
der and Lightning, Sir Peter 
Halkett and his Brigade marched 
with 2 field pieces and some 
wagons with provisions. A mid- 
shipman and 12 of our people 
(sailors) went to assist the train.” 

The 1st Brigade consisted of 
the 44th Regiment with Captains 
Rutherford, Gates, Polson, Per- 
ronie, Wagoner and Dagworthy 
with their American companies. 

The 2nd Brigade was made up 
of the 48th Regiment with Cap- 
tains Demerie, Dobbs, Mercer, 
Stevens, Hogg and Cox and their 
American companies. The 2nd 
Brigade left Fort Cumberland 
on the 10th. Both Brigades ar- 
rived at the junction of the old 
and new road in only a matter 
of hours after their departure 
from Wills Creek. 

The lst Camp at the junction 
of the old and new road at AIl- 
legany Grove is also referred to 
2s Spendlowe’s Camp, a fitting 
tribute to this young navy oOffi- 
cer whose professional wisdom 
did not require of him a 
knowledge of pathfinding or 
roadbuilding. His discovery of 
the route through the Narrows 
must certainly have been a 
source of embarrassment to the 
Cresaps, Christopher Gist, and 
others whose job it was to find 
the best and easiest path to fol- 
low. 

In the meantime, the advance 
party that had left Fort Cum- 
berland on May 29 arrived at 
Little Meadows on June 4, a 
Wednesday. If this seems un- 
usually fast, we must remember 
that for the most part they were 
widening an already existing 
road that Washington and his 
men had constructed the year 
before. 
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Upon arrival at Little Mea- 
dows, they continued to improve 
the road but for the next week 
these men worked most of their 
time clearing the area of brush 
and trees and building a fort. 
None of the old residents in the 
area can recall ever seeing any 
evidence where a fort could 
have been located and since 
the entire west slope of Meadow 
Mountain was strip mined sev- 
eral years ago, any hope of ever 
finding a trace of such a fort 
has long been destroyed. 

The few miles between Fort 
Cumberland and Spendlowe’s 
Camp at Allegany Grove was 
sufficient test of the expedition’s 
mobility and gave Braddock 
some pauSe to reflect upon the 
awkwardness that he apparently 
detected in the movement of his 
army. 

The second day Braddock 
called a staff meeting and it was 
concluded that some of the ar- 
tilery would be sent back to 
Fort Cumberland in addition to 
the heavy army wagons that re 
quired larger and heavier horses 
than were available. In addition 
to 100 horses and excess bag- 
gage, twenty-eight soldiers’ 
wives were sent packing back 
to Fort Cumberland. 

Capt. Orme wrote: “It required 
2 days to new load the waggons 
and put everything in order. 
We were now encamped accord- 
ing to the plan approved of by 
the Council of War. When the 
carriages were close up, leaving 
proper intervals of communica- 
tion, the extent of the Camp, 
from the front to the rear guard, 
was less than a half mile. ... 
(everything) which being set- 
tled we marched on the 13th 
to Martin’s Plantation, being 
about five miles from Spend- 
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low Camp. The first brigade got 
to their ground that night, but 
the second could not get up be- 
fore the next day at eleven of 
the clock, the road being exces- 
sively mountainous and rocky. 
This obliged the General to halt 
one day for the refreshment of 
the men and horses.” 

The road from the first camp 
to Clarysville is essentially what 
U.S. Route 40 is now, A number 
of years ago, before the in- 
creased urbanization of the La 
Vale area and widening of the 
highway, small sections of the 
old road were still visible. It is 
doubtful today if very much re- 
mains for it has either been 
paved over or covered with fill. 

At Clarysville, the military 
road turned south and followed 
a stream, now identified as 
Braddock’s Run, in the direction 
of Vale Summit for a short dis- 
tance where it once more turned 
west and followed Flagg Run to 
begin its conquest of Big Savage 
mountain. At Hoffman, the road 
makes a wide circle behind a 
hill and approaches Graham- 
town from the south. 

I have explored this area 
from Braddock Run where the 
new Freeway (U.S. 48), paved 
roads, and surface mining have 
obliterated the Braddock Mili- 
tary road. Short sections have 
the appearance of the original 
right-of-way, but without a con- 
firmation from those living in 
the area, I cannot be sure. 

Not too much has been re- 
corded concerning the 2nd Camp 
or Martin’s Plantation. The camp 
must have covered quite a large 
area like most of Braddock’s 
Camps. The army remained at 
Martin’s Plantation only a day 
or two and once more tackled 
the east slope of Big Savage. On 
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June 14, Robert Orme entered 
in his journal: 

“The carrying horses having 
suffered very much by bearing 
their loads so long the day be- 
fore, they were ordered with an 
escort of two companies upon 
the right of the 44th to proceed 
to little meadows, at which Sir 
John St. Clair was encamped 
with three hundred men, not 
having been able to proceed 
further in the five days.” 

On June 14 also, in keeping 
with Capt. Orme’s Journal, the 
following orders were _ issued: 
“Upon the beating of the gen’ 
to Marrow morning two com- 
panies from the right of Sir 
Peter Halkett’s regt. to strike 
their tents and march as an es- 
cort to the carrying horses of 
the army.” 

The orders that day further 
dealt with duties and responsi- 
bilities of the “Centries” and 
the following instructions: “Sir 
Peter Halkett and his field of- 
ficers with the troops of the Ist 
Brigade to take under their care 
half the carriages and to their 
officers order their men to as- 
sist the wagons when any pinch 
of a hill or difficulty that may 
append. Col Dunbar and his 
field officers. with ye troops of 
the 2d Brigade is to act in the 
same manner with the remain- 
ing carriages. In case of any 
wagon should break down in 
such a manner as to be unable 
to keep up with the line it is 
immediately to be drawn on one 
side of the road and report of 
it made with what it is loaded 
with to be made to Mr. Scott, 
Waggon Master gen’l. The 
gen’l to beat to Marrow at 4 
o'clock. When the troops comes 
to the Savage River, the serv- 
ants, battmen, waggoners and 
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horse drivers must take particu- 
lar care to prevent their horses 
eating the Laurell as it is cer- 
tain death to them.” 

Captain Orme described the 
ascent of Big Savege as follows: 
“On the morning of June 15 the 
line began to move from this 
place at 5 of the clock; it was 
twelve before all the carriages 
had got up on a hill which is 
about a quarter of a mile from 
the front of the Camp, and it 
was found necessary to make 
one-half of the men ground their 
arms and assist the carriages 
while the others remain advan- 
tageously posted for their se 
curity. 

“We this day did pass the Al- 
igany Mountain, which is a 
rocky ascent of more than two 
miles, in many places extremely 
Steep; its descent is very rug- 
ged and almost perpendicular; 
in passing We demolished three 
Wwaggons and shattered several.” 

I have been over the area 
from Martin’s Plantation (Frost- 
burg State Teachers College 
and Grahamtown) on several oc- 
casions. Jerry Moyer, supervisor 
of assessments for Garrett Coun- 
ty, having learned of this pro- 
ject generously volunteered to 
show me the road where it 
crosses from Allegany county 
into Garrett. On a _ beautiful 
spring morning several years 
ago, Mr. Moyer, Dennis Colaw, 
and I went to Frostburg and 
drove part way up the east side 
of Big Savage, got out of our car 
and walked across the incom- 
plete Freeway; climbed a steep 
cut and in a moment Mr. Moyer 
located the telltale scar with 
trees growing in what was once 
the right-of-way. From Sand 
Spring Run to this point on the 
mountain is quite steep and im- 
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mediately after leaving Martin’s 
Plantation, the army’s men and 
horses had an exhausting morn- 
ing. 

On our trip that morning we 
went about a tenth of a mile 
further up the mountain and 
then Mr, Moyer took a few steps 
to the north and pointed out a 
stone monument with a hole 
chiseled in its surface. He ex- 
plained to me that this monu- 
ment, Number Seven in the 
Bauer line, marked the second 
boundary surveyed between 
Garrett and Allegany county 
and is described in the survey as 
a “Mound near old Braddock 
Rd. in hill N. of Winebrenner 
Run, 1% mile N. of Midlothian. 
The mound is about 50 yards N. 
of Braddock Rd. The upper 
stone is 3’ long and 8” rudely 
dressed.” 

Satisfied that this was indeed 
the old Braddock military road, 
we three returned to our car 
and drove back up Big Savage 
by way of U.S. Route 40 and 
turned in the Beall School Road 
and thence to the top of the 
mountain at St. John’s Rock. 
Walking eastward several hun- 
dred feet over a jeep trail, we 
came to a steep slope and the 
trail curved to accommodate 
itself to the slope at a more fav- 
orable angle, Here the road was 
so deeply eroded we could bare 
ly see over the sides when stand- 
ing in the middle. 

I thought then what a sense of 
relief Braddock’s men must have 
felt as they mounted this steep 
rise, for the crest of Big Savage 
mountain was only a short dis- 
tance away. 

The following year, with my 
wife and Bob and Leanna Boal 
and their small son, in a back 
pack, I walked this section of 
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the road both ways. The steepest 

and most severe is the first mile. 
The remainder, except for two 
steep but short rises, is not too 
difficult (without a rifle and 
back pack!). 

Regarding St. John’s Rock, no 
one seems to know how it was 
named nor when, but I have al- 
ways felt that it had something 
to do with Sir John St. Clair, 
Braddock’s deputy quartermas- 
ter general. This was partially 
confirmed recently when Mr. 
Clinton Irwin, of the Maryland 
Forest Service, and [ visited St. 
John’s rock regarding a memor- 
ial relating to the Braddock ex- 
pedition. He said that it was his 
impression that when searching 
the deeds of former owners of 
this tract, now owned by the 
Borden Mining Company, that 
years ago it was called Sir 
John’s Rock. 

On the west slope of Big Sav- 
age, the drop down to Savage 
River and the meadow of the 
third camp is, as Capt. Orme 
describes it... “its descent is 
very rugged and almost perpen- 
dicular.” This is surely one of 
the places where the sailors at- 
tached to the army eased the 
wagons and artillery down this 
‘treacherous slope at the end of 
block and tackle. Later during 
the siege of Quebec, General 
Wolfe would remark that “An 
hundred or two of them (sailors) 
with ropes and pulleys, will do 
more than all the dray horses 
in London.” 

While inspecting the steepness 
of this slope, it occurred to me 
that not much more than a quar- 
ter of a mile either way along 
the summit of this mountain, 
from the point where the road 
begins its descent, the drop is 
much less severe. It would have 
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been suicide too for horse and 
wagon together to attempt to 
descend this portion of road 
and, therefore, the seamen took 
over the responsibility of getting 
the wagon and supplies safely to 
the bottom. Whoever made the 
decision picked the steepest 
and most difficult part of the 
mountain to test. 

Of course, we must remember 
that Braddock did not plan to 
return east over this same road, 
but rather after taking Fort Du- 
quesne, Niagara, and the other 
French outposts in Pennsylvan- 
ia and New York, looked for- 
ward to spending Christmas in 
Philadelphia with Governor 
Morris. He would make his way 
there by another road being 
constructed in Pennsylvania at 
that time. 

At Braddock’s third camp, the 
orders are very brief: “Camp at 
Savage River, June 15, 1755, The 
Parole is Marlbourough. Field 
Officer for to Marrow Lieut. Col. 
Gage. The troops to March to 
Marrow. The Genl to beat at 4 
oClock.” 

Leaving the Savage River en- 
campment, the road rises sharp- 
ly for a brief distance at Beall 
School and follows the west side 
of Cary Run where jit shortly 
enters the east portion of the 
property of Julius Wilhelm, 
crosses the west section of Beall 
School Road and enters the west 
portion of Mr. Wilhelm’s proper- 
ty and passes less than a hun- 
dred feet from the Wilhelm 
home. 

Several hundred feet beyond 
the Wilhelm house, the road 
follows a fence line and disap- 
pears into a field by a single 
pine tree at the end of the fence. 
At this point the Blocher ceme- 
tery occupies a high field about 
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a hundred yards to the north. 
Up until about 25 years ago, 
this portion of the road was 
open, but because it was sel- 
dom used, the farmers in the 
area planted it over. 

Passing through a gate the 
road enters the farm of Forrest 
Blocher, where several sections 
can be seen quite plainly. My 
wife and I spent most of a Sun- 
day afternoon with Mr. and Mrs. 
Blocher and their son, Forrest 
and his young son. We met 
them accidentally at the western 
edge of their property and they 
volunteered to show us that por- 
tion of road that passes through 
their farm, Later we received a 
bonus tour through the old 
Blocher home place which is no 
longer used as a residence, how- 
ever, the house is in excellent 
condition and could be restored. 
When we left the Blochers that 
afternoon with a bag of apples, 
we also had a bag of potatoes 
taken from a field where the 
road had once traversed. 


The road leaves the Blocher 
farm and enters the property 
of Mr. and Mrs. Paul McKenzie 
on Mudlick Run. Like the 
Blochers, and Julius Wilhelm, 
Mr. and Mrs. McKenzie were ex- 
tremely helpful. The road 
through the McKenzie place, for- 
merly the Michaels farm, is not 
all visible, but Mr. McKenzie 
knew its location quite well and 
pointed out to Me where it came 
off the hill from _ Blochers, 
crossed Mudlick Run, passed 
within 100 feet of his front porch 
and thence in almost a straight 
line to just a few feet behind 
the Green Lantern, crossing the 
new Freeway at a sharp angle 
in its course. Mr. McKenzie likes 
to collect old bottles and _ inti- 
mated to me that he knows the 
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location of an old dump close 
to his home that was covered 
with fill dirt a number of years 
ago, and that when he has some 
time, will one day prospect or 
dig the pile. I hope he finds 
Braddock’s legendary treasure. 

At this point there is an in- 
teresting highlight in the move- 
ment of the army that is never 
mentioned by historians. Capt. 
Orme in mentioning the ascent 
and descent of Big Savage 
writes on June 15: “The first 
Brigade encamped about three 
miles to the westward of this 
river (Savage). Near this place 
was another steep ascent, which 
the waggons were six hours in 
passing. In this day’s march, 
though all possible care was 
taken, the line was sometimes 
extended to a length of four or 
five miles.” An anonymous Brit- 
ish soldier wrote in his diary: 
«  . marched Sunday ye 15th 
within 4 mile of the little Mead- 
ows.” 


Measuring three miles from 
Savage westward, and four miles 
eastward from Little Meadows, 
give or take a quarter of a mile, 
would put this spot in the area 
of the Paul McKenzie farm. 
Since Mudlick Run also goes 
through the McKenzie property, 
where water for men and horses 
was available, one must conclude 
this is where the Ist Brigade, 
which included the 44th Regi- 
ment and totaling about 1000 
men with horses and wagons, 
spent the night of June 15, while 
the 48th Regiment and the ar- 
tillery camped at Savage River. 

Since it appears that while 
most of the expedition stopped 
at Savage River camp, the ques- 
tion arises: Why did Sir Peter 
Halkett continue three miles be- 
yond the bivouac area? Did 
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he pass it accidentally? Or since 
the 44th headed the column and 
the column sometimes stretched 
to four and five miles, accord- 
ing to Capt. Orme, they may 
have arrived at the appointed 
area as the rear guard started 
up Big Savage, That being the 
case, they may have decided to 
go as far as possible and decided 
Mudlick Run looked favorable. 

But there may have been one 
more reason. If we remember 
the marching orders posted for 
June 15 read in part: “Two com- 
panies ... of Sir Peter Halkett’s 
regiment . .. to march as an 
escort to the carrying horses...” 
is a Clue to Halkett’s action. The 
advance party, which arrived at 
Little Meadows on June 6th, had 
been there for a week. When 
they left Ft. Cumberland, Thurs- 
day, May 29, they were “to take 
One day’s provisions,” which 
cannot be expected to last six 
or seven days. 

A servant to one of the of- 
ficers kept a diary and his en- 
tries through part of that week 
read as follows: “This day our 
Hunter... Brought home a Bear 
and killed a wolf... Today we 
dined on Bear and Rattle Snake 
_... This day we dined on Snake 
and Bear and dear;” and, “The 
duty is excessive hard here, 
haveing only One Night in Bed 
. ,. go to work Every day, and 
only salt meat and water to live 
on, and not having sufficient of 
that.” 

Finally in desperation, his 
master decided something 
should be done, for in his diary 
on Thursday, June 12th, he 
states: “The men went to work 
at the Brest Work and I went to 
the grand Army to see if I could 
buy some fresh Provisions which 
I bought, 6 loafs of Bread and 
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some Mutton.” The next day he 
writes that they dined again 
“on Snake and Bear.” 

But on Sunday, June 15th, the 
same day the main army depart- 
ed from Martin’s Plantation, he 
writes: “This day came in two 
companies of Sir Peter Halkett’s 
Regt with two hundred Horses 
loaden with Flower and Bread 
from the grand Army.” 

So it appears that Halkett 
heading the main column moved 
forward as rapidly as the physi- 
cal condition of his men and 
horses would allow, knowing the 
shortage of food that the ad 
vanced party was experiencing. 
Finding himself only four miles 
short of Little Meadows, he de- 
cided to send on the “two hun- 
dred Horses loaden with Flower 
and Bread” along with the two 
companies to cover them in case 
of Indian attack, and halted with 
the balance of the 1st Brigade 
for the night at Mudlick Run. 

After leaving the McKenzie 
farm, the road gradually con- 
verges on to U.S. Route 40 and 
comes out On the Green Lantern 
Road only several hundred feet 
from that highway. It then 
passes behind the Green Lan- 
tern Inn and several hundred 
feet beyond it, crosses Route 40 
at a sharp angle onto the Turner- 
Blocher farm, crossing a field, 
and entering the woods where 
the road can be plainly seen as 
it gently drops to Two Mile Run 
behind the house and barns of 
John V. Blocher. 

This section of woods has a 
number of large hemlock trees 
that perhaps would be remi- 
niscent of the Shades of Death. 
There was a stillness broken 
only by the noise of an occas- 
ional truck on nearby Route 40. 
The ground was covered by a 
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soft blanket of needles and a 
darkness prevailed in spite of 
the nearly leafless trees and 
otherwise bright day. 

John V. Blocher and his son, 
John; their sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Laura Klotz and her daughter, 
Sally, were with us that day. On 
the west side of Two Mile Run 
was a large circular depression 
about 30 feet across and four- 
five feet deep, which obviously 
had been deeper at one time. A 
ramp had been cut in One side 
of it so that one could walk into 
the depression without having 
to climb down. Mrs. Klotz said 
her grandfather had told her and 
others that it was “Braddock’s 
blacksmith shop.” Nearby was 
another similar depression, but 
only a few feet in diameter. 

As the old road continues on 
the west side of Two Mile Run, 
it shows several scars that con- 
verge as they mount the east 
side of Red Ridge. Here the road 
is quite steep as it tops the 
Ridge at the Merrbach settle- 
ment and leaves the Turner- 
Blocher farm. 


At the Merrbach settlement, 
Mr. and Mrs. David Merrbach 
and son “Tinker” showed us 
where the road entered their 
place from the east and crossed 
the Meyersdale Road. On the 
west side of the Merrbach 
settlement the old road 
passes through the Merrbach 
property. where it can be seen, 
down to Wolf Swamp which was 
probably much larger in 1755. 

Mrs. Merrbach told me of a 
story they sometimes tell the 
children at night about being 
able to hear the chain hitches 
on the wagons and artillery as 
the expedition repeats a ghost- 
ly descent from Red Ridge, and 
seeing the glow of lanterns as 
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the soldiers pick their way up 
the other side. 

On “June 16th,” wrote Capt. 
Orme, “We marched from the 
Camp near Savage river to the 
little meadows, which is about 
ten miles from Martin’s Planta- 
tion, where the first brigade ar- 
rived that evening, but the sec- 
ond did not arrive till the 18th. 
A great part of this day’s march 
was over a bogg which has been 
very well repaired by Sr. John 
St. Clair’s advanced party with 
infinite labour.” 


As Mrs. Merrbach related this 
story, I looked down at this body 
of dark water and it was not at 
all difficult to see in my mind’s 
eye the long column of red coats, 
their wagons and pack horses, 
along with the lumbering artil- 
lery moving slowly off the Ridge, 
and backed up for several miles 
waiting their turn to cross. the 
swamp. As the day wore on and 
darkness began to settle, I could 
see the mist rise from the 
swamp, lanterns being lit to 
show the way and I could also 
hear the constant clank of chains 
and the heavy plod of horses’ 
hooves in the soft ground as 
they slowly followed the road up 
the east slope of Meadow Moun- 
tain. 

In securing information from 
people whose property included 
or was adjacent to the Brad- 
dock Road, the name of Lonnie 
Spiker kept coming up as a re 
liable source of information. Mr. 
Spiker, a bachelor, lives in a 
small cottage less than a mile 
north of U.S. Route 40 on the 
east slope of Meadow Mountain 
and several hundred feet above 
Wolf Swamp. This is where I 
found him late on a fall Sunday 
afternoon. Considering that we 
were strangers and _ without 
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credentials on our part, he was 
nevertheless very courteous and 
hospitable,: and perfectly willing 
to talk about the road, but be- 
cause of the lateness of the day 
we agreed that another day 
would be more convenient to 
walk the road where it traversed 
his property. Several weeks 
later, We returned and found 
Mr. Spiker at home, having just 
finished his lunch, and ready to 
guide us over Meadow Mountain. 

Looking east through an open- 
ing in the trees it is possible to 
see the David Merrbach house 
on’ Red Ridge and the place 
where Braddock’s army moving 
west crossed the swamp. It is 
here that the ascent of Meadow 
Mountain begins and comes out 
of the weods close to Mr. Spi- 
ker’s house. 

A few steps behind the Spiker 
house, the road is markedly 
visible with its typical scar. For 
about 150 feet, the road tekes a 
WSW direction and suddenly 
makes a sharp turn in the hill- 
side where it goes in a norther- 
ly direction so as to more easily 
negotiate Meadow Mountain’s 
east slope. Lying in this angle of 
the road is an area of approxi- 
mately 1000 square feet that has 
‘been excavated from the moun- 
tainside. This earth moving was 
done many years ago. There are 
trees growing in the space and 
the high side shows considerable 
crumbling. Mr. Spiker has spec- 
ulated that this was a wagon re 
pair station, with a blacksmith 
shop, and covered with a crude 
log roof for protection. 

Mr. Spiker has lived here all 
his life and his forebearers have 
owned the land for many years, 
He cannot recall of anytime or 
any reason for anyone digging 
into the hillside. I find his reas- 
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oning on the purpose of the ex- 
cavation difficult to dispute and 
until a better and more author- 
itative explanation for it is pro- 
posed, Ill stick with his reas- 
oning on the subject. 

We found the angle of the 
slope lessened as we climbed 
the mountain and the road scar 
became more shallow. As we ap- 
proached the top of the moun- 
tain, Mr. Spiker showed us a 
spring that Braddock’s men cer- 
tainly utilized and which fur- 
nishes the former with water. 
This spring was probably much 
larger in former years and more 
productive as our water table 
has dropped considerably in re 
cent years. 

Nearing the summit, the road 
begins to swing in a slow are 
to the west and at the top disap- 
pears entirely, Instead of the 
ridge I had expected, I found the 
summit was flat as far as we 
were able to see as the autumn 
leaves obscured much of the 
mountain top. 

Descending the west slope, 
the fall to Little Meadows is far 
less severe, but the road once 
again is visible and continues 
that way until it abruptly ends 
at an old strip mine. However, 
coming out of the woods at this 
point, one is treated to an ex- 
cellent view of Little Meadows 
and the old Stone House, but 
any resemblance to the Little 
Meadows of 1755 has of course 
been destroyed. The cemetery 
(which later became the Tom- 
linson family cemetery), where 
it is thought several British sol- 
diers are buried, after having 
died before the defeated expe- 
dition had reached Wills Creek, 
is all that remains in the mead- 
ow. 

While we walked, Mr. Spiker 
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spoke of the Beall tavern which 
he says was located in the vi- 
cinity of Robison’s restaurant, 
and the Reckner tavern just east 
of the Green Lantern. He also 
confirmed the story as related 
to me by Mrs. Merrbach, as 
having actually heard the sound 
of wagons crossing Wolf Swamp 
and seeing lights along the road 
in the neighborhood of his home. 
When we returned to his house, 
he showed us an old wagon ham- 
mer that he found wedged un- 
der two boulders on the road. 
This tool forged from _ steel 
(both handle and head) hung 
from a hook on the side of the 
wagon from where it must have 
fallen and wedged itself between 
the rock where Mr. Spiker found 
it. 


I found Mr. Spiker to be very 
interesting, His conversation was 
that of a well informed person 
and his interest in the road quite 
sincere. He also takes pride in 
the fact that he owns at least a 
half mile of one of Garrett Coun- 
ty’s most valuable historical as- 
sets and appeared to be glad 
to show it to us and to share 
what he knew of its history with 
us. 
Having arrived at the Mead- 
ows, Capt. Orme made the fol- 
lowing entry in his journal on 
June 16: “By these four days 
marches it was found impossi- 
ble to proceed with such a num- 
ber of carriages. The horses 
grew everyday fainter, and many 
died, and the men would not 
have been able to have under- 
gone the constant and necessary 
fatigue by remaining so many 
hours under arms; by the great 
extent of the baggage the line 
was extremely weakened.” 

Braddock called a council of 
war with his staff and the de- 
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cision to revise the disposition of 
the two brigades to a faster 
moving and more efficient com- 
bat unit followed. 

A seaman accompanying the 
expedition had this to say on 
their arrival at the 4th Camp: 
“The 15th. The Genera] and all 
the Army arrived at the Little 
Meadows, which is 22 miles from 
the Fort. He found here that the 
number of carriages, etc., that 
he had with him occasioned his 
marches to be very short, and 
that in all probability if they 
continued to do so, the French 
fort would be reinforced before 
he got before it. He therefore 
thought proper to take 1200 of 
the choicest men, besides Artil- 
lery and Sailors, with the most 
necessary stores, that would be 
wanted to attack the Fort, 
making up in all 51 carriages, 
and left all the heavy baggage, 
&e with Col. Dunbar, and the 
rest of the forces to follow him 
as fast as possible.” 

An officer’s servant who was 
with the advanced party since 
leaving Fort Cumberland wrote 
in his diary: “Wednesday June 
the 18th, This day five hundred 
men marched toward great 
Meadows and a command of a 
thousand men is to follow them 
to Marrow morning. This last 
command is all chosen men 
out of all the Army, Except the 
two youngest grannadiers Com- 
panies and they remain behind 
with Colonel Dunbar. All the 
wimmen Except two a company 
is Ordered to. stay behind 
or to go to Fort Cumberland... 
Thursday, June 19th. This day 
there was a command of a 
thousand Men Marched off. My 
master was one for this com- 
mand .... 

(To be continued in September.) 
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Community Schools of Garrett County 
By Paul T. Calderwood 


The community schools of Gar- 
rett County have begun their 
second century of service to the 
people in great contrast to the 
facilities and methods of the 
past. We wish to express spe- 
cial appreciation to one of our 
teachers in Garrett County, 
Miss Alice R. Howard, of Bloom- 
ington, for her unusual help with 
this installment of the _ series. 
She has loaned a rare copy of an 
official school directory for re- 
printing in this issue of the mag- 
azine. 

The concise document laid 
down the rules by which every- 
one connected with the schools 


operated from the pupils to the 
County Examiner and members 
of the County School Board. A 
teacher who could cope with all 
the duties required, many of 
which went beyond teaching 
the 3 R’s, earned the right to be 
considered an important person 
in the community. 

Miss Howard’s copy of the 
directory was autographed by 
the late W. A. Brydon, of Bloom- 
ington, as President of the 
County School Board. He was 
the first person appointed to the 
office when the Board of County 
School Commissioners was 
formed in 1873. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 


DIRECTORY 
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GARRETT COUNTY 


For the Scholastic Year Beginning November 12, 1877, and 
Ending in the Year 1878. 


eye 
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Regular Meetings of County School Commissioners 

The Board of County School Commissioners shall hold their regular 

meetings on the second Wednesday after the close of each term. 
Calendar for 1877-78 

The schools shall be opened on the 12th of November, and each term 
shall consist of fifty-three school days, including the holidays herein 
mentioned, except the week from December 24th to January 2nd. 

Schools 

An average attendance of fifteen (15) pupils shall be reckoned a 
school. Schools shall be open daily, from Monday to Friday, inclusive, at 
9 o’clock A.M., and close at 12 noon. Again open at 1 P.M., and close at 
4, A recess of fifteen minutes may be given during the morning and after- 
moon sessions. 

Teachers 

No person shall be appointed to the position of Teacher in any of 
the Public Schools unless he or she shall have passed the requisite 
examination, be of the age as required by law, (females 17, males 19,) 
promise to abide by the rules and regulations herein set forth, and per- 
form all other duties as prescribed by law. 

The contract between the Teacher and the Trustees shall be in 
writing, (a form of which is given in the By-Laws of the State Board 
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of Education), signed by at least two of the trustees, and by the Teacher. © 
Said contract shall be forwarded to the Examiner, who shall submit it to 
the School Commissioner in charge, who (the Commissioner) shall have 
authority to confirm or reject said contract: subject, however, to the | 
action of the County School Board at its next meeting; and said contract 
shall not be valid unless confirmed as above specified. 

Teachers must be careful to report correctly the total days’ attend- 
ance of each pupil, and also their own attendance in days. 

Teachers may be dismissed either by the Board of County School 
Commissioners or by the Board of District Trustees, provided they are 
given thirty days notice, in writing, the notice to be signed by at least 
a majority of the Board by which it is given. 

It shall require a majority vote of the Board to elect, re-elect, dismiss 
or suspend a Teacher. 

Teachers shall pay careful attention to the warming and ventilating 
of their School-rooms; for they will be held responsible for the neatness 
and cleanliness of the premises. 

Teachers shall be in attendance in their School rooms at least fifteen 
minutes before the time of opening. They shall make out the Term 
Reports in accordance with the blanks furnished by the County Board, 
end return the same to the Examiner within one week after the close 
of each term. 

Pupils’ ages are to be recorded in a column next their names in 
the Term Report in which their names first appear. The table of “Pupils 
entered the first term, and the number of NEW pupils entered each 
succeeding term,” must be accurately prepared. An error in this will 
reject the Report. 

Teachers shall organize and conduct their schools according to the 
schedule in Article VI, Section 6, of the By-Laws of the State Board of 
Education, and shall give their undivided attention to the pupils during 
school hours. 

Principals of Grude Schools shall have a general supervision over 
the Schools committed to their care; they shall have charge of the 
School property and be responsible for its proper care; require a faithful 
discharge of duty and compliance with the rules on the part of Assistants, 
and in case of any neglect or ineffeciency on their part, report the same 
to the Trustees or Examiner; they shall keep a strict record of their own 
and the Assistants’ attendance, counting tardiness from fifteen minutes 
before the time of opening, and make the Term Report for the School. 
All excuses for tardiness or absence must be in writing, and sent to the 
County Board with the Term Report. They shall state the names of all 
late or absent Assistants, the cause of the lateness or absence, the name 
of the substitute acting for such absentee, and the name of the Com- 
missioner or Trustee granting the leave of absence; also, the aggregate 
lateness of each Teacher. Principal Teachers shall have a general super- 
vision of the grounds, buildings and appurtances (sp) of their School. 
and shall be held responsible for the neatness and cleanliness of the 
premises. 

Principals of Graded Schools shall detail Assistants in regular order, 
weekly, to take charge of the pupils while on the play grounds during 
each recess or other relaxation. Decency and morality demand that this 
duty be strictly enforced and vigilantly executed, in order to secure the 
proper deportment of pupils at such times. 

Teachers shall submit their Term Report to the Trustees for in- 
spection, which must be certified to as being correct by at least two of 
the District Board. 

Teachers shall be supplied with books and stationery by the Agents 
oi the School Board, and shall report the receipts from the sale of the 
same on each Term Report, which amount they shall retain as part of 
their salary. Teachers will be charged with all the books they get, and 
allowed to return none except those used by indigent pupils. When they 
give books to the indigent, they shall collect the same when the pupil 
leaves the School, or when the School closes, and return the same, 
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together with the written authority of the Trustees for giving the same. 
The said books must be in a neat package with a label on it stating the 
books returned, and in what School they were used and by whom re- 
turned. If the amouat returned and the Trustee’s written authority cor- 
respond, the Teacher shall receive credit for that amount on his book 
account, The balance then remaining shall be placed in the Term Re 
port, to be deducted from the salary due. The last report of each 
Teacher must contain a statement signed by the Book Agent, that their 
book account has been settled. 


Pupils 

All youths between the ages of six and twenty-one years shall be 
admitted to the Public Schools; provided they satisfy the Teacher tnat 
they have been vaccinated, free from infectious disease, or coming 
from a family where no such disease prevails, and they must be clean 
and comfortably clad. 

Pupils shall only be admitted to the School of the district in which 
they reside, and no pupil shall be transferred from one School to another 
witnout the written comsent of the Trustees of both Schools, which 
written permission must be handed to the Teacher by the pupil on his 
entrance, 


Pupils not present at the opening of the School shall satisfy the 
feacher that the absence was with the permission of the parent or 
guardian, and in default the Teacher shall notify the parent or guardian 
of such absence; and any pupil who shall be absent in the aggregate 
more than two days in any week or more than one week in any month, 
except such absence be. occasioned by sickness will not be permitted to 
return without the written consent of the Trustees. 


To secure the privilege of attending any of the Public Schools, pupils 
are required to attend School punctually, to obey all the rules of the 
School; to be obedient and respectful to their Teachers; kind and courte- 
ous to their school-mates, studious in preparing their lessons, and at- 
tentive in reciting them; to preserve good order and deportment; to re- 
frain entirely from the use of profane or improper language; to be neat 
and clean in person; and to abstain from the use of tobacco in any form 
while on the School premises. 

Any pupil who shall injure or deface the School building, furniture 
or out-houses, shall be required to repair such injury or defacing. 

Pupils shall not be allowed to assemble about the School premises 
at unreasonable hours before the commencement of School, nor to re- 
main after the dismissal of the same. 


Teachers’ Salaries 

Thirty dollars per month shall be the salary of Teachers holding 
second grade certificates, and thirty-five dollars per month for first 
grade Teachers, provided that where the average attendance is above 
40 the Board will make such addition to the salary as it may deem 
proper. 

The Principal of Schools having one Assistant shall be paid $50 per 
month; two or more Assistants, $60 per month. 

When a School shall have an average attendance above fifty pupils, 
it shall be entitled to an assistant, whose salary shall be fixed by the 
Board of County School Commissioners, and whose appointment shall 
be made by said Board. 


District Trustees 

Special notice is called to chapter 2d, section 3d, and chapter 5th, 
section 1st of the Public Scnool Law. 

School District Trustees shall employ a Teacher from among those 
persons who hold the certificate required by law, and who promise to 
carry out in good faith all the rules in this directory, and the School 
Law of the State, affecting them. 

When difficulties arise concerning the Teacher or pupils in any of 
the public Schools, it shall be the duty of the Chairman of the Board 
of District Trustees to notify the Examiner, who will thereupon visit 
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School and confer with the Trustees in the settlement of the 
eae provided an appeal may be had to the Board of Commissioners. 

District Trustees shall exercise a general supervision over their 
respective Schools, and visit them frequently. They shall have the care 
of all School property in their district, examine and note the condition 
of the grounds, buildings and furniture, with the Teacher before the 
School opens, and perform the same duty at its close, and report the 
result of said inspection in the next Term Report of said School 

They shall provide fuel and other articles absolutely necessary for 
the general comfort of the school, having due regard for economy, 
bearing in mind that the primary intention of the Public School Fund 
is for education. They shall have the School rooms thoroughly cleaned 
before the opening of the Schools in the Fall Term, and charge the 
costs of the same among the Incidental Expenses. The Teachers tnere- 
after. with the advice and consent of the Trustees, must arrange for the 
making of fires, keeping their rooms cleaned, well aired and comfortable, 
but the same shall not be chargeable among the Incidental Expenses. 

A majority of the Board of District Trustees may grant the use of 
the school-house for other purposes than the public school, but they 
thereby make themselves responsible for all damage arising from such 
use. 

District Trustees shall examine carefully the Term Report. If they 
find it to be correct, they shall so certify on the fourth page of said 
report. They shall likewise endorse each bill for incidental expenses 
which they know to be correct for necessary articles gotten by their 
direction and allowed by the County Board. They shall authorize the 
free uSe of books and stationery to pupils whose parents or guardians are 
really indigent; which authority must be in writing. 


Holidays 

Thanksgiving day; from the close of the 24th of December -to the 
morning of the 2nd of January; the 22nd of February, and from the 
close of the Thursday before Easter to the morning of Tuesday after 
Easter, shall be Holidays. 

Every Teacher accepting a position in any of the Public Schools of 
Garrett County shall be considered bound to be governed by the Rules 
and regulations herein set forth. 

District Teachers Associations are recommended as an important 
means of evaluating the standard of public education, by mutual con- 
ference, interchange of views, and suggestions as to systems of teaching 
and discipline. 

The County Examiner shall be present at the District Associations 
as often as practicabie, and aid them in their work. 

W. A. Brydon, President 
County School Board. 

E. H. Bartlett, 

County Examiner 





We are further indebted to was surveyed by Col Francis 


Miss Howard for the following 
information about the Blooming- 
ton schools which will be fea- 
tured in this installment of the 
school series. 

Bloomington celebrated its 
Centennial in 1949, but there 
were settlers in the area prior 
to 1849, when it was known as 
Mouth of Savage This settle 
ment developed after the open- 
ing of the Interstate road that 





Deakins in 1785-1787. 

Mouth of Savage was the site 
of Military Lot No. 1 in Col. 
Deakins survey of 4165 fifty-acre 
plots in the Western Maryland 
reserve land. 

The coming of the Baltimore 
and Ohio railroad in 1851, as- 
sured the continual growth of 
this community by its location 
On an artery of commerce that 
gave ~*~ access to world markets 
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for the natural resources of that 
area. 

The name “Bloomington” is 
said to have been suggested by 
the railroad civil engineers who 
found a profusion of wild flow- 
ers blooming on the mountain 
slope, thus bloom Town! How- 
ever, the locality was also known 
as Liangallan which was the 
Welsh name of a coal mining 
company operating in the vi- 
cinity. 

There appears to have been 
some controversy as to which 
name would prevail officially as 
the first post office, opened in 
1852, was called Llangallan. But 
the name was changed to Bloom- 
ington in 1855. (See Glades Star 
Vol. 1, No. 35, Sept. 1949). 

The economics of this com- 
munity are industrial and de 
pend almost entirely on trans- 
portation and the natural re- 
sources of coal and timber. 

Community schools -10- ...... 

We use schools in the plural 
when referring to Bloomington 
as there were schools at three 
other locations prior to the pres- 
ent one. To get the schools in 
correct chronological order, we 
will name them in the following 
order of their existence: Log 
‘School. School on-the Hill, 
Lodge School, and _ present 
Bloomington School. 

We preseume the Log School 
was located in the vicinity of 
the railroad and the present post 
office was the first school. The 
State school report of 1874 shows 
a school at Bloomington with 77 
pupils and two teachers — Jen- 
nie Rench and Rebecca Crockett. 
This seems to be a large enroll- 
ment for this early school. This 
school was probably in existence 
when Garrett became a county 
in 1872. 
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The next school was the one 
on the hill and a short distance 
above Bloomington village on 
the old road. This school was 
probably built around 1880. The 
picture is of the school on the 
hill and was taken about 1897- 
1898. Two teachers at this school 
were Adda Hershberger and Mr. 
Lee. For reasons unknown, the 
school on the hill was abandoned 
in the early 1900s. Perhaps the 
enrollment had outgrown this 
one-room school. 

At this time, two rooms were 
rented in the Jr. O.U.A.M. lodge 
building, hence the name, Lodge 
School. This functioned as a two- 
room school, with a roll-up par- 
tition between the two rooms. 
Miss Alice R. Howard attended 
the Lodge school. The school ap- 
pearing on the 1903 list as School 
No. 1, District 4 (Glades Star, 
March 1974), is probably the 
Lodge School. Trustees shown 
on that list were George C. Pat- 
tison and Wm. A. Brydon. 

In 1939, a two-room brick 
building was completed at the 
present Bloomington school lo 
cation and the land was acquired 
from Carrol] and Susan B, Patti- 
son. Continued increase in the 
enrollment has made this school 
grow like Topsy. First, a third 
classroom was added. Then, a 
new wing was built that in- 
cluded an _ all-purpose room 
(eafeteria and auditorium com- 
bined), three new classrooms, a 
library, and a health room. 

The seventh and eighth grades 
were now included in the cur- 
riculum and Bloomington be 
came a combined Elementary- 
Junior High School. To keep 
pace with ever increasing en- 
rollment, another wing has since 
been added. The added wing in- 
cludes facilities for gymnasium, 
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Bloomington School on-the-Hill, 1897-1898. 


—Photo courtesy Miss Alice R. Howard 

Only two of the pupils can be identified: Pleasant Howard (aunt of 
Miss Alice), second from the left in the back row, and Edith Elliott, near 
the middle of second row from back appearing as a tall girl with a high- 
necked dress. 


locker rooms, four more class- 
rooms, and a large storage room. 

I have been unable to learn 
what disposition was made of 
the log and the school-on-the-hill 
buildings. They are gone now; 
presumably torn down after they 
were no longer needed. The 
lodge hall was used as a dwell- 
ing for a time after the school 
was moved. It is now vacant and 
will soon be torn down. 


Bloomington is one of the few 
schools that has existed for over 
a hundred years. The majority 
of the early schools are gone and 
it is a pleasure to find this one 
that has survived the passing of 
time. 

My research on community 
schools has disclosed another 
one in District 4, the Myers 
school. This one was not on the 





1903 list as it was not created 
until about 1914. Our apprecia- 
tion is Ziven to Mrs. Inez M. 
Bush, oi Piedmont, W. Va., for 
her interest and her written ac- 
count of her experiences as a 
teacher at Myers school in 1928- 
1929. 

Myers School 

By Inez M. Bush 

Ah; The little Myers school- 
house — 

The Myers school was in Dis- 
trict 4 approximately three miles 
above Bloomington on old Route 
135 known to us then as the 
Mountain Road. It was built a 
short distance trom the gate that 
went down to the farm of Joseph 
Myers. 

The building was very close 
to the side of the road near the 
spot where Wesley Lee now has 
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his home. It took only a few 
steps to get from the road to 
the school. In fact, I soon dis- 
covered that it was useless to 
keep the door locked. The build- 
ing being so near the road was 
an invitation to some weary 
traveler, too tired to get home, 
to spend the night in the school 
building. 

The building was very small. 


I believe the Myers school was 


the smallest in the county. 

Joseph Myers had 6 children. 
The nearest schools to his home 
were the Bloomington and Chest- 
nut Grove schools. Either one 
was too far for his children to 
walk; especially in bad weather. 
Mr. Myers discussed the prob- 
lem with some neighboring 
farmers. They decided to have a 
school house built in an area 
where it would be closer for the 
children to travel. 

About 1914, there was an 
agreement between Mr. Myers 
and the Board of Education for 
him to furnish the land and the 
building and the Board would 
furnish the teacher and neces- 
sary equipment. Thus began the 
Myers school. 

Mr. Myers had a sawmill on 
his farm. He cut the lumber for 
' the building and built the school- 
house. From the wide cracks 
between the boards, it must have 
all been green lumber. The 
school was given the name My- 
ers for the Myers family. All six 
Myers children attended that 
school from the time it was built 
until the children were bussed 
to Bloomington School in 1929. 
Children from five families in 
the area attended the school. 
There was seating capacity for 
twenty pupils. 

I taught in the Myers school 
during 1928-29. I stayed at home 
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at Bloomington and drove to 
school until the last of October. 
The road got too bad for me to 
drive any longer. I walked the 
rest of the year until the middle 
of April. From the time I started 
out early in the morning, it was 
all up and very winding. The old 
Mountain Road was hard sur- 
faced or wide then. It was nar- 
row and full of ruts. I battled 
rain, ice, snow, mud and dust 
those six miles each day. There 
were very few nice days once 
winter set in. 

The first day, I felt like turn- 
ing around and coming home. 
The building and equipment 
were sadly in need of repairs 
and replacement. The inside 
walls had been lined with some 
sort of heavy paper which had 
large cracks and tears in it. 
There were five double desks on 
each side of the room very close 
to the wall. There was a droplid 
teacher's desk and a chair. A 
large Burnside stove sat in the 
middle of the room. There was 
no chimney. The pipe from the 
stove went up into another kind 
of pipe up through the roof. Be- 
lieve me, when that stove got 
hot in that little room there was 
a game of Musical Chairs going 
on all the time. There was a 
small bench in the back of the 
room on which were the water 
bucket and wash basin. We were 
saving with the water as it had 
to be carried quite a distance 
from a spring near the Myers 
house. 

I believe I had an enrollment 
of 16 children that year. The 
attendance was very poor. Most 
of the children were small and 
had a long distance to walk. 

I started teaching that first 
day with determination to do 
the best I could with what I had. 
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Myers School - 1929 —Photo courtesy of Mrs. inez M. Bush 

Pupils (left to right). Top row: Madeline Wilson, Forrest Wilson, 
Pearl Wilson, and unidentified. Middle row: Bernice Paugh, Junior 
Myers, Mrs. inez M. Bush nee Inez Moorehead (Teacher), Elroy Paugh, 
and unidentified. Bottom row: Lemuel Paugh, Gladys Wilson, and Clif- 
ton Myers. 





About the first week in October 
the mornings were pretty chilly 
i my little janitor had the 
rooin nice and warm by the time 
I got to school. By the time we 
started to work the room was 
quite warm. This one particular 
morning I was at my desk check- 
ing the attendance when I heard 
Junior Myers yell: “SNAKE!” 


an 


| looked up just in time to see 
a large snake plop out of a tear 
in the wallpaper onto his desk. 
By that time, the children were 
all out of the building. No one 
waited to be dismissed. The 
snake had crawled across the 
desk down to the floor and un- 
der the stove. | was terrified. 
| couldn’t get around the desks 
as they were too close to the 
wall. { stooped down to see 
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which way the snake’s head was 
turned. | took the side where 
his head wasn’t and was out the 
door aimost as quickly as the 
children. One of the children 
had gone to get Mr. Myers. He 
came and killed the snake — a 
coppernead. 

I sent the children home, shut 
the door and took off for Bloom- 
ington as fast as I could. I 
called Superintendent Rathbun 
and told him what had hap 
pened. He was horrified. He said 
we were to stay away from the 
building until he could get it 
repaired and cleaned up. 

We were out of school about a 
week. When we went back, it 
was lined inside with plaster- 
board, painted, floor repaired, 
and all the cracks stripped (bat- 
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tened). I also had a new chair 
and blackboard. Nevertheless, I 
had a hair-raising feeling when- 
ever I heard a scratching sound 
of any sort. We all jumped m, 
scrubbed and cleaned our room 
and soon had it bright and at- 
tractive. 

For that one bad experience, 
I had many happy and pleasant 
ones. J had twin boys in my First 
Grade with blonde hair and 
smiling faces, Richard and Rus- 
sell Barnard. These little boys 
could sing very well and they 
loved to sing. They were tal- 
ented and were soon playing a 
guitar that was almost as tall as 
they. 

Miss Kate Banatyne, our su- 
pervisor, was intrigued with the 
twin boys. Whenever she visited 
our school, she had them sing 
for her. She always seemed dis- 
appointed if they were absent. 
All the children were friendly 
and pleasant. 

In the fall of 1929, the children 
from Myers school were bussed. 
to Bloomington school and the 
little building was soon tom 
down. When I returned to 
Bloomington school to teach in 
1930, the children I had at Myers 
school in the first grade were 
now in the third grade at 
Bloomington. I had my Barnard 
twins again. 

In spite of the venomous 
copperhead snake and the bad 
weather and road conditions, I 
wouldn’t have missed the ex- 
perience at Myers school for 
anything. 

The trustees of the Myers 
school were: Joseph Myers, Al- 
bert Wilson and Washington 
Barnard. 

Miss Alice Howard has fur- 
nished the partial list of teach- 
ers at Myers school as supplied 





by Mrs. Lottie Myers and there 
were: Margaret Nine, Edith 
Durst, Ethel Hoover, Naomi 
Harvey, Sally Williams, Arthur 
Diehl, Grace Moorehead, Inez 
Moorehead, Inez Bush, and 
Mabel Bernard. 

The Myers school is an ex- 
ample of how communities 
worked with the Board of Educa- 
tion to provide a school for their 
children. 

Two schools that were in Dis- 
trict 12, namely Bittinger and 
Casselman, were surprisingly 
close together, being no more 
than a mile apart. 

To fix these locations by to- 
day's landmarks, the Bittinger 
community is approximately 7 
miles south of Grantsville, on 
Route 495. The Bittinger school 
is about two-tenths of a mile east 
of Route 495 on Brenneman road. 
This is a lefthand turn when 
driving south from Grantsville. 
The Casselman school was near 
the intersection of the Orendorf 
road with Route 495. This is on 
the west side of Route 495 and 
Orendorf road is about two 
tenths of a mile south of Bren- 
neman road. This would be 
reached by a righthand turn 
when driving south on Route 
495. 

The economy of the commun- 
ity was a mixture of agriculture 
and industry. The National Pike 
no doubt first contributed to 
the agricultural development in 
that area due to the large flow 
of horse-drawn traffic over the 
famous road. Production of ma- 
ple sugar and syrup was an im- 
portant activity for farmers. 
There were large stands of tim- 
ber that supported an extensive 
lumbering operation. The saw- 
mills of Jennings and Friends- 
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ville once extended tramroads 
into the area. The production of 
coal and a fire clay have also 
contributed to the economy of 
the area. 

The Bittinger name is from a 
family of early settlers and 
landowners in the area. Cassel- 
man is from the river of that 
name. 

The following information 
about these two schools is fur- 
nished by Mrs. Herbert Buckel 
nee Lenora Wiley. Mrs. Buckel 
attended the Bittinger school 
and early had ambition to be a 
teacher. She has written an ac- 
count of how she achieved her 
ambition. Her teaching career 
covered a period of 16 years, al- 
though not consecutively nor in 
the same school. Her article 
follows: 

| Remember 

By Lenora Wiley Buckel 

I liked school so much when 
I was a little girl that I wanted 
to be a teacher. I thought of 
being a nurse or missionary but 
teaching won out. 

I spent my grammar school 
years in the Bittinger School. 
There were two rooms called 
the “Big Room” and the “Little 
Room”, not because one was 
larger than the other but the 
small pupils, grades one to three, 
were in the little room and 
grades four through seven in 
the big room. 

When I was in the seventh 
grade and the teacher in the 
little room was absent, my teach- 
er would say, “Lenora, would 
you like to take care of Miss So 
& So’s room?” I spent quite 
a few days teaching those little 
ones. That gave me more incen- 
tive to have a school of my own. 

When I was seventeen [ at- 
tended a Normal School in Oak- 
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land. I lived with my sister in | 


Mountain Lake Park and walked 
to school each day. I think the 
school building is the Center 
Street Elementary School now. 
I passed my examination and 
was appointed to the Casselman 
School. I shall tell something of 
my work during the 1913-1914 
school year. 

School opened on the eighth 
of September. I wasn’t eighteen 
until the tenth so I never re- 
ceived any pay for those two 
days. I didn’t care for I was so 
enthusiastic about having a 
school. I had about twenty-five 
pupils all ages. One was older 
than I was. Most of the big boys 
had to stay home until the fall 
work was done. One morning a 
young man came in. His head 
almost reached the top of the 
door. I thought, “What will I 
ever do if some of these boys 
get unruly?” I never had any 
trouble. I think they liked girls 
and I was a girl as well as a 
teacher. I loved to play Round 
Town, a ball game, and being 
good at it I won their respect. 
We had wonderful times at play 
time but when the bell rang I 
was the teacher. 

The school was not a large 
building. It had windows on both 
sides. In front was the black- 
board. On one side were shelves 
for storing books and the teach- 
er’s desk was in front. There was 
also a long bench for the pupils 
to sit on when they came up for 
classes. In the center of the 
room was a _ pot-belliel stove 
with a stove pipe that went up 
through the ceiling. On each side 
of the stove were rows of dou- 
ble desks. In the back the door 
was in the center with a long 
wooden shelf on each side. As 
you came in the door the shelf 
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Bittinger School about 1915-1920 —Photo courtesy of Lenora W. Buckel 

Pupils (left to right). Back row: Mildred Wiley, Oma Bowser, 
Meta Snyder, Hilda Stanton, Winnie Bowser, Zula Stanton, Della 
Bowser, Tom Wiley, Leroy Emory, and Ernest Hetrick. Center row: 
Lawrence Brenneman, Earl Beachy, Mary Broadwater, Charlie Brenne- 
man, Ethel Platter, Everett Beachy, Pearl Fazenbaker, Guy Wiley, Ruth 
Wiley, Olive Brenneman, Edna Sechler, Amanda Buckel, Elizabeth 
Brenneman, Verna Orendorf, Edward Stanton, Clark Wiley, Vernon 
Wiley, Herbert Buckel, Clarence Wiley, Bryce Wyley and Gertie Oren- 
dorf. Front row: Jasper Fike (Teacher), Carl Bittinger, Rex Buckel, 
Cecil Brenneman, Olive Orendorf, Bessie Fazenbaker, Clayford De. 


trick, Clara Orendorf, Ruth Emory (Teacher) and Lillian Cutter. 


on the left was for the girls’ 
lunch pails and the water buck- 
et with a dipper in it. On the 
right was the shelf for the boys’ 
lunch pails. Nails were driven 
in the wall above the shelves to 
hang their wraps on and the 
boots, etc., were placed under 
the shelves. 

A couple of times a year the 
trustees would visit the school. 
Mr. Peter Opel, Mr. Sam Bren- 
neman, and Mr. Jonas Schrock 
were the trustees at that time. 
They could be seen from win- 
dows, and how my heart did 
pound! They came in and sat 
down. We went about our work 
as usual. When we were through 
I would ask them to speak to us. 
Only one ever talked to the pu- 
pils. That was Mr. Brenneman. 
They seemed pleased with the 
work being done. 


I usually walked to school 
about three miles each way if 
I took the shortcut. Sometimes 
1 rode horseback and stabled the 
horse at a farm near-by. One 
time the Casselman river was on 
a rampage and Mr. Ed Beitzel 
came to meet me on horseback. 
I got up on a stump so I could 
get on the horse behind him. 
The horse waded the water safe- 
ly. 

When weather was real bad a 
parent would come in a Sled to 
get the children. I went with 
them sometimes and spent the 
night in their homes. 

One morning on my way to 
school I came to a_ straight 
stretch in the road where I 
could see for about half a mile. 
I spied a man coming and it be- 
ing such a lonely stretch of road 
I was afraid. I quickly crossed 
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the road and hid behind a log. 
Sure enough it was a “tramp”. 
He had a stick over his shoulder 
with something tied in a red 
handkerchief. And what did he 
do but sit on a log directly in 
front of me and light his pipe! 
He soon got up and went on his 
way and so did I. 

None of these pupils that I 
know of became famous but I 
know many of them now who 
are good husbands and futhers, 
also good housewives and mo- 
thers. It is such a joy to meet 
them and to know they too re- 
member. 

When consolidation began the 
pupils were bussed to Bittinger. 
The school building was con- 
verted into a dwelling house. 
The family moved out years ago 
and about two years ago the de 
lapidated building was burned in 
a fire drill by the Bittinger Fire 
Department. 


The Bittinger school has two 
rooms and was used until around 
1958-1959, when it was closed 
and the pupils bussed to Grants- 
ville, Accident, and Yoder. Fol- 
lowing the school closing, the 
building was converted to a 
community center and still used 
for that purpose. 

There was a precious log 
school near this location that 
was probably built around 1875, 
as there is mention of the lease 
of % acre of ground near the 
Emanuel Lutheran church bur- 
ial ground. Leased from George 
Runcle in that year. 

The present building was 
probably constructed around 18- 
93. A deed was issued in that 
year to the Board of Education 
for % acre of land near the 
Emanuel Lutheran Church and 
lay south orf the public road. The 
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deed was made by C. E. Elli- 
thorp and wife. 

Bittinger appears on the 1903 
school list as School No. 1, in 
District 12, with C. E. Ellithorp, 
Jonas Bittinger, and George Ral- 
ston named as trustees. Other 
trustees have been Melchoir Het- 
rick and Leroy Emery insofar 
ag I can determine. 

The list of Bittinger school 
teachers that follows is incom- 
plete. Teachers are listed by 
years and the symbol (A) means 
assistant teacher. 1887, Mollie 
Wegman; 1888, Jacob A. Fike; 
1889, Jennie Miller; 1890, Lewis 
Stanton; 1891, George W. Engle, 
Millie Nolte (A), J. W. Engle- 
hart; 1893, Laura Wiley; 18%, 
J. M. Custer, H. F. Kahl (A), 
Lillie Lohr, W. A. Maffett; 1895, 
D. H. Bender, Dan Orendorf, 
Gertrude Hone (A); 1896, S. H. 
Ralston; 1897, Wade Lohr, Han- 
nah Kamp (A); 1899 Vada De- 
Witt; 1900, Charles A. Fike, Eli- 
za Ralston (A); 1902, Marshall 
Lohr, Lizzie Welch, G. W. Ster- 
ling; 1907, William L. Thomas, 
Bessie Wiley (A); 1911, J. C. 
Beahm; 1913, Alma Snyder, 1915, 
Jasper Fike; 1918, Oscar Brenne- 
man; 1922, Foster Speicher; 19 
58-1959, Mrs. Herbert W. Buckel 
nee Lenore Wiley. Mrs. Buckel 
Was the last teacher at Bittinger 
school, and also taught there in 
1913-1914 as noted in her article 
included with this installment. 

The following persons taught 
at Bittinger school, but we can- 
not give their years of service 
there: Helen Bockhouse, Bessie 
Baker, Edward Brenneman, Ida 
Bowser, Anna Bowser, Lenora 
Buckel, Ralph Buckel, Nellie 
Beachy, Ella E. T. Bird, Helen 
Comer, Betty Crandall, Lillian 
Cutter, Hester Fazenbaker, 
Chauncey Friend. Ercelle Giles, 
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C. J. Hanft, Lulu Hetrick, Hele- 
na Holtschneider, Lillian Lynn, 
Bertha Miller, Linnie Miller, 
Lizzie Orendorf, Ida Reckner, 
and Harrison Wiley. 

Pupils attending the last ses- 
sion of Bittinger school who 
were in grades 1-4 and taught 
by Mrs. Buckel, were: Delores 
Beitzel, Leon Beitzel, Hazel 
Bowser, Ruth Brenneman, Su- 
san Brenneman, Dennis Buckel, 
Philip Buckel, Shirley Green, 
Bonnie Hetrick, Delbert Lech- 
liter, Connie Opel, Joann Opel, 
Cleo Orendorf, George Shawley, 
Mary Shawley, Tommy Stanton, 
Richard Yaste, Robert Yaste, 
and Arlis Yoder. 

The Casselman school is one 
of the newer schools and not 
found on the official 1903 list. 
This school started around 1907, 
although the deed made by 
Peter Opel and wife for 1% acre 
of property to the Board of Edu- 
cation is dated March 12, 1918. 
Sometimes schools were built 
and the property deed obtained 
later by the Board of Education. 

This school was discontinued 
around 1955 and the pupils were 
then bussed to Bittinger. The 
building was used as a dwelling 
for a time, but after it became 
vacant and delapidated, it was 
burned by the Bittinger Fire 
Department. 

Some teachers at this school 
were Mrs. Herbert W. Buckel 
nee Lenora Wiley (1915), Ralph 
Buckel, Miss Ella Miller and 
Miss Agnes Bittinger. 

Pupils attending this school 
in 1915 were: Margaret Frickey 
Aexander, Sarah Frickey Alex- 
ander, Carrie Beitzel, Clark Beit- 
zel, Elizabeth Beitzel, Elmer 
Beitzel, Roy Beitzel, Dan Bren- 
neman, Hubert Frickey, John 
Frickey, Rose Frickey, Effie 
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Klotz Georg, Emma Brenneman 
Glotfelty, Albert Jones, James 
Jones, Russell Jones, Albert 
Opel, Herman Opel, Bertha 
Klotz Rodamer, Lyman Schrock, 
and Mary Brenneman Young. 

For the final school to be fea- 
tured in this issue, we will move 
to District No. 5, School No. 9, 
known as Rich Hill. I could not 
find information as to the source 
of this name. 

This school is located in a 
farming community that could 
be considered part of the Cove. 
Again, agriculture development 
of this area was probably in- 
fluenced by its proximity to the 
National Road. 

To locate this school by to- 
days’s landmarks, let us travel 
west on Route 40 from Keyser 
Ridge approximately 3/4 miles 
to the intersection of Pig’s Ear 
road, Turn left on Pig’s Ear, and 
proceed 1% miles to the Rich 
Hill school which is on the right- 
hand side of the road. This is 
close to the new Freeway now 
being constructed. The school 
playground and spring have 
been taken by the Freeway. 

After Rich Hill school closed 
in 1950, the pupils were bussed 
to Accident. The building was 
converted to a dwelling and is 
now occupied by Miss Shirley 
Bowser. The teacher at the time 
of the closing was Freda Hone. 

The Rich Hill school appears 
on the official 1903 list with 


trustees named as_ Harrison 
Brown, Jacob E. Bowser, and 
Amaziah Turney. The _ school 


could not be found in the Board 
of Education Real Estate Book. 
There is some doubt about the 
county ever having a deed to 
the property. We do, however, 
have the following list of owners 
of the property who permitted 
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Rich Hill School about 1914-1916 —Photo courtesy of Mrs. Ernest Glass. 

Pupils (left to right). Back row: Edward Murphy, Madge Paul, 
Reba McClintock, Elizabeth Getterman, Carl Wiltrout, Gertrude 
Smith, and Hester Kolbfleisch. Center row: Mabel Frazee, Jessie 
Murphy, Laura Wilson, Ruth Kolbfleisch (now Mrs. Ernest Glass), and 
Robert Kolbfleisch. Front row: Sherman Getterman, Margaret Frazee, 
Glenn Sue, Orpha Getterman, Lloyd Sue, and Herbert Murphy. Teacher, 
Miss Mary Wass. 


the school to be on their land: 
Jacob (Cannon) Bowser, Wil- 
liam Frazee, Elias McClintock, 
and Everett McClintock, the 
present owner. 

We approximate the time of 
this school’s opening from the 
memory of Mr. Harry Bowser. 
He remembers starting to school 
at Rich Hill around 1900. It 
seemed fairly new to him at that 
time. Looking back and remem- 
bering what he heard about it 
as a youngster, Mr. Bowser did 
not think it could be possibly 
older than 1890. 

nformation regarding this 
schoo. has been furnished by 
Mrs. Ernest Glass nee Ruth 
Kolbfleisch, who was a _ pupil 
there. She was assisted by Mr. 
Harry and Mrs. Reba Bowser 
and Miss Shirley Bowser. It is 
interesting to note that the 


mother of Mrs. Glass, Mrs. Lu- 
cinda Keim Kolbfleisch was a 
teacher there. 

The following is a partial list 
of teachers, pupils and trustees. 
The of their tenure are 
not known. Teachers: Clara 
Burkhart, Marie Conner, Lena 
DeBrook, Edwin Elias, Bessie 
Griffith, Minnie Hetrick, Clar- 
ence Hetz, Hazel Huff, Lucinda 
Keim, Blanche Miller, Iren Mar- 
groff, Jaccb Oester, Myrtle Rush, 
Letitia Rush, Mary Sausman, 
Elsie Tissue, Pearl Turney, The- 
adore Turney, Evelyn Wass, and 
Mary Wass. Mr. Elias taught his 
first year at Rich Hill and later 
became Gaerrett County super- 
visor of elementary schools. 

Pupils attending by families 
were: BOWSER — Annie, Beu- 
lah, Charles, Clara, Clarence, 
Cyrus, Earl, Edward, Elmer, 


Jt 
dates 
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Ernest, Freida, Harry, Henry, 
Lloyd, Martin, Merrill, Sarah, 
Shirley, Twila and William. 
FRAZEE — Earl, Harold, Iva, 
Lyman, and Russell. GETTER- 
MAN, Victor. HACHMAN — 
Clara, Edward, Harry, Lucy, 
Vernie, and William. HAND — 
Calvm. and  Pauk HETZ” — 
Merle and Thelma. KOLB- 
FLEISCH — Elsie, Glenn, Myr- 
tle, and Ralph. McCLINTOCK — 
Carl, Evelyn, Everett, Luther, 
Merle, Pauline, and Virginia. 
MURPHY — Edward, and Roy. 
NEIL, Harry. OESTER — 
George, Mary, Julius, and Rosie. 
RICHTER — Aquilla and Elsie. 
SANDERS, Robert. SMITH — 
George, Laura, Mabel, Olive, and 
Walter. WARD — Edna and Joe. 

Trustees who served in years 
not identified were: Emanuel 
Kolbfleisch, William Frazee, 
Elias McClintock and Henry 
Hetz. 





Letters of Interest 


Dear Mrs. Calderwood: I en- 
joy the Glades Star very much. 

I am trying to trace my Garrett 
ancestors from JIowa, Indiana 
and Fayette Counties, Pa., and 
am doing very well. Another 
‘project I have now is research 
of chautauquas. In the mid-west 
farming country from 1900-1925, 
it was called the Chautauqua 
Belt of America. 

I am working up a program 
with a ladies quartet, a string 
quartet, and Old Fashioned 
Reading on Temperance and 
Women’s Rights! We are delv- 
ing in trunks for Gibson Girl 
clothes and hats. With best 
wishes for the future of your 
museum and publication. Viola 
Garrett Jones 327 S. Willow, 
Box 189, Douglass, Kan. 67039. 
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Can You Help? 


R.S.V.P. 

The project of recording Gar- 
rett County graves is well under 
way. The Youghiogheny Glades 
Chapter DAR reports that some 
150° cemeteries have been re- 
corded, about ninety of which 
have been put in a master index 
and includes at present time 
some 4,000 graves. The chapter is 
at present considering the publi- 
cation of this material upon com- 
pletion of the project. We know 
there are some small cemeteries 
and family plots we have missed. 

In order to have the records 
as complete as possible, we are 
asking for your help. ANYONE, 
especially landowners, knowing 
of cemeteries or burial plots 
should send a postcard (or let- 
ter) with the following informa- 
tion: 

Location and name (if possi- 
ble) of the cemetery. 

Your name, address, and 
phone number. 

Mail your card (or letter) to: 

Mrs. Randall Kahl 

106 E. Street 

Mt. Lake Park, Md. 21550 

or 

Mrs. Robert E. Proudfoot 

Box 71, 

Oakland, Md. 21550 


We would also welcome any 
information pertaining to any 
person buried in an unmarked 
grave in Garrett County. Please 
include name, birth and death 
dates, and location of burial site 
for each person. 


Any assistance amyone can 
offer will be greatly appreciated. 
Thank you for your help. 

Alice Proudfoot 
Chairman of Cemetery 
Records Committee 








| In Memoriam | 


Mrs. Ethel M. Helbig, 59» of 549 
South Third Street, Oakland, 
Md., died Thursday, February 
18, 1975, at Garrett County Me- 
morial Hospital. 

Mrs. Helbig, a member of the 
Garrett County Historical So- 
ciety, was a retired elementary 
teacher and a member of the 
Garrett County and the National 
Retired Teachers Association. 
She was a member of St. Paul’s 
United Methodist Church. 

Her husband, Charles C. Hel- 
big, died in 1961. She was the 
daughter of the late Raymond O. 
and Margaret (Welch) McCul- 
lough, Sr., and was born in 
Friendsville, Maryland. 





Mrs. George L. Winslow, 83, of 
Ruxton, and member of the So 
ciety, died suddenly Sunday, 
March 30, after the completion 
of her duties as official greeter 
at the Easter services at the 
Episcopal Church of the Good 
Shepherd. Mrs. Winslow was the 
wife of a retired executive of a 
steel firm in Pittsburgh, and 
funeral services were conducted 
on April 3, at 11 a.m., from a 
funeral home on York road, in 
Baltimore. 

Mrs. Winslow summered every 
year from about 1935 in this 
county and was active in the af- 
fairs of the Episcopal church at 
Deer Park and Our Father’s 
House in Altamont. 
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She was the daughter of Dr. | 


George B. Mancy, of Philadel- | 
phia, who at one time was associ- | 


ated professionally with Dr. S. 
Weir Mitchell who spent con- 
siderable time in Garrett County 
where he wrote some of his 
famous novels. 

Surviving are her husband and 
son, Dr. Fitz R. Winslow, and 
two granddaughters, 





Mr. George L. Radcliffe, of Bal- 
timore, Maryland. The Society 
has been notified of the death 
of Mr. George L. Radcliffe on 
July 29, 1974, by his son, Mr. 
George M. Radcliffe I, of the 
Baltimore firm of Niles, Barton 
& Wilmer 

Mr. George L. Radcliffe, who 
was born at Lloyd, Marylard, in 
1877, was a life member of the 
Garrett County Historical So- 
ciety. Always active in public 
life, Mr. Radcliffe served Mary- 
land as its United States Sena- 
tor in Congress during 1935-1947. 
Concerned for the preservation 
of our Maryland heritage. Mr. 
Radcliffe was an active member 
of the Maryland Historical So- 
ciety for 66 years: 1908-1974. He 
was the Society’s secretary for 
20 years, 1911 to 1931; held the 
office of President from 1931 to 
1965, and served as Chairman 
from 1965 to 1974. 


Notice: The obituary information on de- 
cecsed members of the Society will be 
published only when the Society is noti- 
fied. Send the appropriate statistics to 
the Corresponding Secretary. Your Society 
has ne other method of officially obtain- 


ing this inform 


a 
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Dr. Raymond O. McCullough 
was elected president of the 
Garrett County Historical 
Society at the annual meeting on 
June 19,1975 succeeding Thomas 
Butscher who concluded a two- 
year term at that time. 

Dr. McCullough was born in 
Damascus, Virginia, but moved 
to Friendsville at an early age 
where he attended the public 
schools and later received the 
Bachelor’s, Master’s, and 
Doctor’s degree at Washington 
College, Duke University and 
the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity respectively. 

He served for forty years in 
the field of public education in 


the schools and colleges of 
Maryland. He held various 
teaching and administrative 


positions with a broad variety 
of responsibilities in four dif- 
ferent countries and held the 
rank of Professor of Educational 
Philosophy at the Pennsylvania 
State University. In the early 
confused days of school in- 
tegration Dr. McCullough was 
recognized for the successful 
managing of a particularly 
difficult situation by being ap- 
pinted one of twenty advisors 


to the Federal Human 
Rights Commission on _ prob- 
lems of integration in 
public schools. He was 


OAKLAND, MARYLAND 
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Dr. McCullough 





later honored by being awarded 
a Fulbright grant for study 
abroad in the field of Compara- 
tive Education. In this activity 
he visited schools and conferred 
with school officials for an 
extended period in Finland, 
France and Germany. 

During the World War II 
period Dr. McCullough inter- 
rupted his career in_ public 
education to serve for three 
years in .the Central and 
Western Pacific with the US. 
Army Topographic Engineers 


SEPTEMBER, 1979 
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where he developed a new type 
of map projection which greatly 
simplified the problem of air 
navigation at high latitudes. 
This projection is still used by 
the military and occasionally 
appears in the more complete 
types of atlases. He later par- 
ticipated in the assault on the 
key defensive island of Iwo Jima 
and remained there for a period 
after the island was secured as 
a member of the staff of the 
Island Commander. 

Although his education was 
primarily in the fields of 
physical science and mathe- 
matics, McCullough has _al- 
ways taken a lively inter- 
est in history and has read 
widely in that subject, particu- 
larly in American History and 
the History of American Educa- 
tion. This interest had led him 
into various civic and public 
service activities including 
membership in the Garrett 
County Historical Society and 
the Garrett County Bicentennial 
Committee. He has served two 
terms as president and is cur- 
rently a member of the board of 
the Council of the Alleghenies. 
He is currently the vice-chair- 
man of the Maryland Bicenten- 
nial Commission with head- 
quarters in Annapolis. 

Dr. McCuliough has _ par- 
ticipated in many other civic 
enterprises including numerous 
youth activities and long-time 
membership in the Rotary 
clubs. He is currently con- 
cluding a term as president of 
the Friendsville Rotary Club. 

Dr. McCullough is married to 
the former Jessie Guard who, 
like him, is a long-time activist 
in civic and public affairs. They 
have one daughter, Laura Lee, 
who is a senior at Longwood 
College in Farmville, Virginia. 
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Annual Dinner Meeting 


by 
Mrs. Cari M. Cathell 


The annual dinner meeting of 
the Garrett County Historical 
Society was called to order by 
President Tom Butscher in the 
Southern High School Cafe- 
torium on June 19, 1975. The 
invocation was given by the 
Rev. John Grant. Delegate 
DeCorsey Bolden led the Pledge 
of Allegiance to the flag, after 
which a turkey dinner was 
served by the cafeteria staff to 
the 182 members and guests 


present. 
After the introduction of 
special guests in attendance, 


President Butscher introduced 
the speaker of the evening, Jim 
Comstock, editor and publisher 
of the West Virginia Hillbilly. 
Mr. Comstock’s witty and 
amusing stories delighted the 
audience. Then in a more 
serious vein he told of his efforts 
in preserving and _ publishing 
West Virginia literature and 
history through his _ heritage 
books and his W. Va. ency- 
clopedia. President Butscher 
explained the special issue of 
the Hillbilly coming out in cele- 
bration of the Bicentennial. The 
Society subscribed for one page 
in this special issue. 

It was voted to dispense with 
the reading of the minutes and a 
brief financial report was given 
by the treasurer. Mrs. Clara 
Bell Briner, Chairman of 
the nominating committee pre- 
sented the slate of officers 
who were elected for the coming 
year: President, Dr. Raymond 
O. McCullough, Jr.; Vice Presi- 
dent, Randall R. Kahl; Editor, 
Walter W. Price; Managing 
Editor, Paul T. Calderwood; 
Curator, Mrs. Lewis R. Jones, 
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and Board member, Tom 
Butscher, for 1 year. 

No further business coming 
before the Society, the bene- 
diction was given by the Rev. 
John Grant, and the meeting 
adjourned. 


Walter Wyatt Dawson 


By 
Robert B. Garrett 


Self made is a term that surely 
can be applied appropriately to 
the late Walter Wyatt Dawson, 
who died, aged 81, on May 22nd. 
He had been a patient at the 
Cuppett-Weeks Nursing Home in 
Oakland for the past four years. 
He was born at Mountain Lake 
Park, March 28, 1894, the son of 
the late Charles F. and Helen J. 
(Soelter) Dawson. He was the 
last survivor of a large family. 

Shortly after graduating from 
the Oakland High School in 1912, 
Walter went to work in the First 
National Bank of Oakland 
where, in due time, he became 
Cashier. Here he remained for 
over 15 years. However, Walter 
had set his sights on the practice 
of law, and much of his spare 
time was devoted to reading 
law. Eventually he resigned as 
Cashier and took a course in law 
at Cumberland University in 
Tennessee, an institution where 
instruction was continuous 
throughout the year. Here he 
graduated in 1930 and then took 
postgraduate work in Baltimore 
where he passed his bar 
examination and then began the 
practice of law in Oakland with 
Attorney E. Ray Jones. Later he 
established his own office. He 
served two terms as States 
Attorney of Garrett County and 
was a member of the American 
and the Maryland Bar Associ- 
ations. Unfortunately, however, 
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some years ago his health failed 
to such a degree that he was 
forced to retire from active 
practice. 

Walter was intensely  in- 
terested in civic and fraternal 
affairs. A Past Master of Oak- 
land Lodge A.F. & A.M., he was 
a 32nd Degree Mason and a 
member of Ali Ghan Shrine, 
Cumberland, and had held a 
number of high offices in the 
Masonic Order. He also found 
time to become a charter 
member and president of both 
the Oakland Volunteer Fire 
Company and the Oakland 
Rotary Club. 

The writer always has felt 
that Walter Dawson displayed a 
remarkable degree of courage 
and independence in leaving 
behind him a position which 
provided not only steady em- 
ployment and no doubt satis- 
factory compensation, but also, 
for one of his ability, future pro- 
motion. This he did, however, so 
that he could study law without 
interruption in Cumberland Uni- 
versity in Nashville. 

Walter will be missed by his 
many friends including the 
writer, whose friendship dates 
from the days when they both 
attended sessions of the Oakland 
Normal School, sixty-six years 
ago, with a number of other 
youngsters. None of us really 
belonged there with a host of 
veteran teachers as classmates. 
There was  one_- exception, 
however. Walter Dawson studied 
hard and with the assistance 
and advice of the late U. G. 
Palmer, who was one of the 
Normal School teachers and also 
the Principal of the Oakland 
High School, Walter graduated 
from the latter school somewhat 
ahead of the usual schedule, in 
1912. He then lost no time in 
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going to work in the First 
National Bank. 

After her graduation from the 
Oakland High School in 1915, 
Walter married Lulu Belle 
Friend, daughter of the late Mr. 
and Mr. Edwin E. Friend, on 
October 5, 1915. Their one son, 
Walter E. Dawson, of Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida, survives 
with his mother. There also are 
two grandchildren and a great 
grandchild. Walter was a life 
long member of the Methodist 
Church. His funeral was con- 
ducted on May 24th by his 
pastor, Rev. Dr. Lawrence Sher- 
wood of St. Paul’s United 
Methodist Church, with inter- 
ment in the Oakland Cemetery. 
May Walter’s soul rest in peace. 


New Magazine 


A new magazine, Mountain 
Heritage, is being published as a 
quarterly at Oakland, Maryland, 
its first issue presents a color 
reproduction of a photograph by 
David Evans, of Laurel Run in 
Garrett County, Issue No. 1, 
dated July 31, 1975, is of 24 
pages and contains 11 articles on 
local history and _ interesting 
individuals. Mountaintop areas 
and projects are well illustrated 
in its contents. The young 
persons who have produced this 
quality magazine are to be con- 
gratulated on their contributions 
to this recreational and_his- 
torical part of Western Mary- 
land. 

Editor-in-chief of Mountain 
Heritage is Patsy K. Stewart, 
managing editor is Donald W. 
Sincell, and Bradley A. Stewart 
is advertising and circulation 
manager. Annual subscription 
rate is $5.75 and the mailing 
address for the new publication 
is P.O. Box 133, Oakland. Md. 
21550. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE GARRETT COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
June 27, 1974, to June 19, 1975 


Balance in Checking Account, June 27, 1974 ..................... $2,614.29 
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Memberships, Glades Stars and Donations............. $1,629.10 
R. L. Davis, Clerk—Civil Marriage Fees ............... 844.00 
Arzella Parsons, Treasurer— Marriage License Fees 149.10 
Dinners— Paid for by Members ........................ 679.75 
Sale of Centennial Items—Glasses, Plates, etc.......... 106.32 
BOUutrigutions AmMuseuminn 07... Peete. Gee). . POOR... 100.77 


Transfers from Savings Accounts to Purchase Furnace 994.51 $4,503.55 


TUF elgeeee. £50... ofan.) BRR eit $4,503.55 $7,117.84 
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Stationery Supplies and Postage ....................... $P161:72 
Ladies Auxiliary—188 Dinners ......................... 564.00 
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UL Y eT AE Te: LSE Tee EPe oe a ee a” en 28.65 
AR gt SO of 0 ge Re ee ere rte aR 593.45 
ee NUNCA MRM cent ce oP aa se es ce ts 63.41 
PROCULIC pO eee cn ee ere Ue awk DOP ee eee: 105.55 
PUrACe AUG rINSLALATION | ooNC... 2. PSR, Sa, 2 2,790.00 
Purchase Centennial Items for Resale.................. 37.20 
Miscellaneous Labor Expenses—Hauling & Cleaning... 119.00 
Printing, Engraving, etc., for Glades Stars............. 944.00 
Pree Or arte ATNUAT LOUL coc c ce Oe ante ck ey ee ky: 60.00 
Insurance & Boiler Inspection.......................... 173.00 
Payment on Mortgage and Interest .................... 650.00 


A937 AGE DES Oe, ee ok, tS PRI OEE, BR $6,209.98 $6,209.98 


Balance in Checking Account, June 19, 1975 ............ $ 907.86 
OTHER FUNDS ON DEPOSIT 
Savings Account— The First National Bank............. $1,082.56 
Savings Account, Museum Fund—FNB................. 457 .68 
IPRA TEI. ei gk To Soe es OR APR 4 $1,540.24 $1,540.24 
TOUTALAPUNDS/ON. DEPOSIT (2 9. 2055. $2,448.10 


Respectfully submitted, 
DOROTHY B. CATHELL 
Treasurer 





Marshall G. Brown 
Publishes Book On 


Harvey Genealogy 


times to the present. Beginning 
with tobacco growers in Fred- 
erick (now Montgomery) 
County, Maryland, their history 
is traced through Hampshire 
(now Mineral County), W. Va., 


By Wilson Ward Harvey to Allegany, (now. Garrett) 


Genealogy of the Harvey 
Family of Garrett County, 
Maryland is the work of Mar- 
shall G. Brown, one of the 
founders of the Garrett County 
Historical Society. In its 502 
pages the story of the Harvey 
family is traced from colonial 


County. The story spans the 
history of the nation from before 
the American Revolution to the 
1970s. 

The book is ideal for those 
with little or no experience in 
genealogical research. Begin- 
ning with William Harvey, who 
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is called Senior by the author, 
his son, William, Jr., the story is 
traced and more than 4,000 
descendants of the first William 
are named. A surprising number 
of people in Garrett County and 
its surrounding areas’ are 
named. It goes without saying 
that many more names could 
have been included. In _ fact 
some may wonder why their 
name was not included. The 
reason for this is simple. This 
was a volunteer work without 
hope of remuneration and if 
everyone who is a descendant of 
the first William Harvey had 
been included the volume would 
have been so large and so costly 
to produce that it is entirely 
probable that it would never 
have been published. But anyone 
who is interested and who knows 
just a little about his or her 
family can trace his lineage 
through this line to 1740 without 
any difficulty. There are some 
minor mistakes, a fact which 
the author is quick to admit, but 
they are minimal and of small 
importance. 

Mr. Brown contends that most 
of the people from Garrett 
County with the surname 
Harvey are descendants of 
William Harvey, Sr. But people 
whose names-~ are_ Lower, 
Junkins, Tasker, Sharpless, 
Ashby, Beckman,  Bittinger, 
Friend, Hardesty, Hinebaugh, 
King, Kitzmiller, Lee, Paugh, 
Riley, Roy, Steyer, Sweitzer, 
Uphole, Walter, Welch, White, 
Wilson, and of course Brown, 
and many, many other names, 
are also descendants. And Mr. 
Brown provides you with the 
proof. It is not just a lot of 
‘“‘hear-say’”’ and guess work 
thrown together in book form. 

You will be impressed with 
the scholarship that has gone 


into this book, quite adequate, 
we would think, for a thesis for 
a Ph.D. degree, a purpose for 
which Mr. Brown does not in- 
tend to use it, we feel sure. But 
the bibliography and references 
are thoroughly and_ scholarly 
done. You do not need to wonder 
‘now where did Mr. Brown get 
this or that.’’ He will refer you 
to the Oakland Republican or 
the Mountain Democrat, citing 
date it was published. Or he 
may quote from the works of 
Charles E. Hoye or Merritt 
Wilson or other source of infor- 
mation and he does it with ex- 
ceedingly good taste. Mr. Brown 
went to great expense and 
trouble to travel to numerous 
county court houses and search 
the records of deeds, wills, and 
other records. 

Genealogy or family history 
has become _ fashionable in 
recent years. But it was not 
always so and even yet some 
could care less. The author was 
obviously frustrated by the in- 
difference and apathy which he 
encountered when he wrote to 
people for information. He 
quotes Lord Macauley who said 
‘‘A people which takes no pride 
in the noble achievements of 
remote ancestors, will never 
achieve anything worthy of to be 
remembered with pride by 
remote descendants.‘ 

A resume of Mr. Browns’ 
History of the Harvey Family 
was published in Glades Star 
several months ago so we will 
not repeat it in this review. We 
will say that the book contains 
thirteen chapters, the first of 
which tells of William Harvey, 
Sr., his son, William, Jr., and 
his sons, especially Elijah and 
Rezin. A chapter each is devoted 
to four of the children of Elijah 
Harvey and his wife, Margaret 
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Barrick Harvey. A chapter each 
is given to seven of the children 
of Rezin Harvey and his wife, 
Elizabeth Queen Harvey. And a 
chapter deals with some of the 
other sons of Elijah and Rezin 
Harvey and of whom there is 
limited information. Most of 
these, or at least many of these 
Harveys settled in Barbour, 
Harrison, Upshur, and other 
counties of W. Va. 

Having been an amateur at 
genealogical research most of 
my life, I found Mr. Brown’s 
book delightful reading and it is 
well worth the twelve dollars he 
is asking for it. Without a hard- 
back cover and bound with a 
spiral type binding, pages 8% by 
11 inches, printed on book sides, 
and single spaced, make a book 
that is the size of a Sears 
Catalogue. 

As already noted Mr. Brown 
was one of the founders of the 
Garrett County Historical 
Society. A native of Garrett 
County, a graduate of Oakland 
High School, and a teacher there 
for several years, he was ex- 
ceedingly well prepared to write 
about the people of the area. 
And he is a descendant of the 
Harveys about whom he writes 
so well. Now retired from the 
public school system of Anne 
Arundel County, Maryland, he 
resides at 705 # Cottonwood 
Driver, Severna Park, Mary- 
land, 21146. 


Notice 


Requests for back issues of 
The Glades Star should be sent 
to Paul T. Calderwood. P. O. 
Box 3026, Deer Park, Md. 21550 
— Phone 334-2877. 


New Life Members 
Mr.BradleyA.Stewart 
Mrs. Bradley (PatsyK.)Stewart 
Oakland,Maryland 
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Former Manager Comments 
on Employment Security 


By C. L. Briner 

The editor has asked me to 
write of my experience in the 
Department of Employment 
Security and explain its service 
to include the area of Garrett 
County. 

I began with the Agency asa 
Senior Clerk in the main office 
at Baltimore on January 3, 1938. 
My initial assignment involved 
paying Unemployment benefits. 
I was next given responsibility 
of collecting over-payments in 
the Circuit Court at Baltimore. 
This period was followed as a 
Field Auditor for the Agency 
and, later, appointment as 
Appeals Referee which required 
me to travel throughout 
Maryland concerned with 
disqualifications of those who 
voluntarily quit or were 
discharged from their jobs. 

In 1940, I was transferred as 
manager to the Agency’s office 
in Oakland, Maryland. With the 
exception of 3% years, during 
World War II, serving as Area 
Director for the American Red 
Cross in the South Pacific, I 
remained in charge of the 
Oakland office until retirement. 
It covered Employment = and 
Unemployment service to all of 
Garrett County. 

The history of Unemployment 
Insurance began in 1933 when 
Congress passed the Social 
Security Bill and ordered all 
states to set up and operate an 


Unemployment Compensation 
Board. The plan _ provided 
payment of benefits to the 


unemployed and included an 
Employment Service to find jobs 
for the skilled or unskilled. 

The Federal Government 
would assess all employers who 
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employed eight or more persons 
a tax of 3% on their payrolls for 
which nothing would be given in 
return. However, if the States 
set up such a program, they, the 
States, would collect 2.7% of the 
payroll with the Federal 
Government receiving .3% with 
which to pay for rentals and 
salaries of employees who ad- 
minister such a program. 

On January 3, 1938, Maryland 
began paying Unemployment 
Compensation with a weekly 
benefit of $7 to $15 per week. 
Today the amount has increased 
to $10 to $89 weekly. The State 
allowance of giving the part- 
time worker, or one who works 
less than a full week, a total of 
$10 on this gross earnings before 
anything is deducted from his 
weekly benefit amount = as 
partial pay. When a worker 
works part-time, his dependents 
are than added to his check. 

Unemployment Insurance is 
based on the premise of a 
Statute intended to prevent 
economic insecurity and _in- 
voluntary unemployment. It is 
designed to offer protection to 
those who are unemployed 
through no fault of their own. 

All monies for this program is 
paid by the employers; an 
unemployed person does not 
contribute to the Fund. 

The Oakland office has han- 
dled since 1938, some 2% million 
claims for Unemployment 
Insurance which totals ap- 
proximately some 17 million 
dollars paid to those who are 
unemployed, through no fault of 
their own. 


Unemployment Insurance is 
definitely a boon to any 
economy. Garrett County’s unem- 
ployment rate averages about 
9% per year, with a high of 15% 
to a low of 5.5%. Garrett County 
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is better off economically than 
adjoining counties of nearby 
Maryland and West Virginia. 
This is due primarily to the 
advent of Bausch and Lomb 
Industry in Mountain Lake 
Park. While we have other in- 
dustries in the County, Bausch 
and Lomb, with its almost 400 
employees, is the largest em- 
ployer in the County. 

Is U.I. doing an effective job 
in dealing with joblessness today 


or has it become hopelessly 
marred down in _ experience 
ratings, tax schedules, com- 


putations, administrative costs, 
benefit charges, etc., etc., etc.? 
Many of our basic concepts, con- 


scious and subconscious, go 
back to the depression 
period and U.I. Programs 


are geared to preventing nation- 
wide depressions; to deal with 
the problem in the mass rather 
than to help the individual. 
Today all our Manpower 
Programs are geared to finding 
and helping the individual—all, 
that is, except U.I. I know most 
pecple would disagree with me 
on these points, but don’t forget 
what Wrigley once said, ‘‘When 
two people think the same, one 
of them is unnecessary.”’ 

Sometimes, we disqualify a 
claimant who has minor 
chiidren, and he is forced to 
seek welfare and is’ given 
assistance in greater amounts 
and for longer periods than we 
would pay him. Isn’t it ironic 
that we have the money—and 
welfare costs go up annually? 

On a voluntary quit or 
discharge from a job, of other 
than lack of work, a person is 
called to the office along with 
the employer to have his case 
adjudicated. He can be 
disqualified from one to nine 
weeks or until he returns to 
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work and is laid off AND has 
earned 10 X what we would pay 
him on a weekly basis; this 
disqualification could amount to 
around $2,100. If a father or son 
is committed to the State 
Penitenitary, the costs go up to 
better than $7,500 per year. We 
should be less frugal in waging 
war against evils at home. More 
to the point, why do we destroy 
people to save dollars? 

I have seen many changes 
with the U.I. Program since I 
started working for this Agency 
in January, 1938. Unemployment 


served the Mt. Top Chamber 
of Commerce, Oakland, as 
Chairman of the Christmas 
Treat program for 30 years. 
During 25 years, Mr. Briner was 
Chairman of the March of 
Dimes, and in this capacity to 
the Heart Fund for 15 years. He 
is an active member of the 
Oakland-Mt. Lake Lions Club for 
20 years. On many occasins, Mr. 
Briner has served as M.C. for 
public events. He was formerly 
active as a vocal soloist and 
loves music. We appreciate his 
sharing with our readers a long 
career in the Department of 
Employment Security in this 


Compensation for Veterans, 
Unemployment Compensation 
for Federal Employees, article. 


Extended Benefits, SUA (Spe- 
cial Unemployment Assistance) 
and many more. Unemployment 
Insurance keeps. people off 
bread lines and it always will. 
Ed. Note: Mr. Briner was 
once employed by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad as a civil 
engineer. His life has been filled 
with public service. He has 





Printing Landmark 


This issue is a landmark in the 
printing of The Glades Star. It 
has been composed by what is 
known in the printing industry 
as the ‘‘cold’’ type typographical 
composition which involves 
electronically set type which is 
then photographed. 


ROSTER OF OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


(After 1975 Dinner Meeting) 


Designations following names show status: E—with figure of year 
elected. T—with figure of term in years. EX—with figure of year term 


expires. 

President: Dr. Raymond 0. McCullough ............. E75 T2 E X77 
Vice President: Randall R. Kahl..................... E75 TZ E X77 
Secretary-Treasurer: Mrs. Carl M. Cathell........... E74 T2 EX76 
Assistant Secretary: Miss Edith Brock............... E74 T2 E X76 
Corresponding Secretary: Mrs. Paul T. Calderwood. .E74 dy. E X76 
PGILOr- Waller Woe ricGss. «cies... 0... ee et E75 TZ E X77 
Managing Editor: Paul T. Calderwood............... E75 T2 EX77 
Curators rsale wit wRosones eli. 2... Jem eee. . E75 bz EX77 

Directors: 

Mrs. William W. Grant. Sr. ......., 02.6 eset ete E73 T3 E X76 
47, Gk foo 4 PV Cd Ba A TCS eee oe cei, Sa PS ng et E73 T3 E X76 
Seed SEULT ea Se PS LECT cee ee ee eee Oe rte ccs alone kas E75 Es EX76 
UGRSGrITEW AIKCEOGt TS Dee een ator ek eet ees E75 T3 E X78 
JolinSAblliott = eter tee wio ?. PRR OR Poa! ! E75 T3 EX78 
RobertiB«Garrettst inieree 13i5??. Sy areas E75 T3 EX78 
Mra. Vernie.R. SMouseet icos5. 4. dc aadtooctuis. & E74 1 E X77 
I ee AE Le es Ce ats Pi A ee GR eh E74 1 EX77 
JW ge bg RE Wg Ue bad Vee Ge Sy el heer tne RR AN I E74 T3 EX77 


**Flected for 1 year term ‘to fill vacancy, created by Paul T. 


Calderwood’s election as Managing Editor. 
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Casselman Bridge 
To Be Restored 


Del. DeCorsey Bolden(Rep. 1A 
Allegany and Garrett) has 
helped to save historic Cassel- 
man River Bridge at Grantsville 
by working with the State of 
Maryland, former Md. House of 
Delegate Harry Edwards, John 
S. Elliott, the late Dan Hersh- 
berger, and interested citizens 
of Grantsville and the county. 
He recently announced that 
Governor Marvin Mandel in a 
supplemental capital budget 
under the Maryland Historical 
Trust included $323,000 for the 
restoration and stabilization of 
the structure. 

Several years ago Del. Bolden 
instituted a study of plans to 
restore the bridge. The State 
funds are contingent upon an 
agreement that Garrett County 
will provide maintenance for the 
restored bridge and_ control 
development to the extent possi- 
ble so as not to degrade the 
scenic setting of the famous 
stone arch landmark. 

Restoration will provide con- 
necting the walls together with 
tie rods at the spandrels and in 
the wings only adjacent to the 
arch, sealing and resurfacing 
the roadway, repairing the 
parapet railing, and removing 
the present steel yokes presently 
marring the beauty of the 
bridge. 

Announcing the funding, Del. 
Bolden stated that he hopes con- 
tracts will be let to local con- 
tractors for the’ restoration 
work. Thus two important things 
could be accomplished — save 
the bridge well into the next 
century and provide jobs for 
local people which would im- 
prove employment in the area. 
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Letters Of Interest 


Dear Mrs. Calderwood: 
Enclosed is check in the amount 
of three dollars ($3.00) for 
renewal of my membership in 
the Garrett County Historical 
Society. 

I enjoy reading The Glades 
Star very much as I was born in 
Pleasant Valley, near Oakland, 
in 1890. My brother, Otis Riley, 
deceased, also of Pleasant 
Valley, was a member of your 
Society for ;jmany years. Sin- 
cerely, Nellie G. Bowers, 2805 


Jutland Rd., Kensington, Md. 
20795. 

Dear Mrs. Calderwood: 
Enclosed is our check to 


cover my wife’s (Barbara) and 
my membership in your Garrett 
County Historical Society for the 
forthcoming year. We are not 
presently on your rolls; we are 
members of the Washington 
County Historical Society. 

May I take just a moment to 
tell you what you’ve already 
done for me. I’m making the 
photos and writing the descrip- 
tions of all the sites along the 
Tri-County Council of Western 
Maryland’s Bicentennial Trails 
Brochure. When I got to the B & 
O RR Bridge in Bloomington, I 
knew not one thing about that 
structure. I stopped at the 
Bloomington post office, met 
and questioned Mr. William 
Pattison, the Postmaster, and in 
five minutes he had me in his 
back room pouring over old 
copies of The Glades Star. In 
half an hour I had encugh infor- 
mation to write an intelligent 
paragraph on the bridge and its 
history. 

Then, just this past week, I 
discovered that the historical 
references I had _ available 
(Scharf and Williams) didn’t 
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agree on the route taken by 
General Braddock when he left 
Fort Cumberland. I called Mr. 
John Fry, an old high school 
classmate and lately the keeper 
of the Western Maryland 
reference section in the Wash- 
ington County Library. John told 
me that he’d look around when 
he opened the reference section 
on Friday evening, the 13th. 
Yes, you must be already 
beyond my writing. John found 
your June 1975 issue awaiting 
him when he reached the 


library. I’ve since read Mr. 
Robert J. Ruckert’s ‘The 
Braddock Military Road,” 


section one, and look forward to 
the second part of his article. 

In addition to enrolling us as 
members, would you please do 
two things for me. First, would 
you thank the editors (of whom I 
note that your husband is one) 
and Mr. Ruckert for the fine 
assistance they’ve already given 
me. Second, would it be possible 
to get a copy of the June issue of 
The Glades Star so that when I 
get the fall issue I’ll have Mr. 
Ruckert’s entire article for my 
own library. . 

I’m not a stranger to Garrett 
County. The Baltimore News 
American’s Extra magazine 
, published my article on the Wisp 
and Oregon Ridge Ski Patrollers 
in early 1974. I expect I’ll be 
back manytimesto your glorious 
mountains. Joseph E. Revell, 
1104 Hamilton Blvd., Hagers- 
town, Md. 21740. 


Dear Friends: It is a pleasure 
to renew my dues in the Garrett 
Co. Historical Society. I always 
find something of interest in the 
Glades Star. With best wishes to 
you folks for a pleasant year in 
your Society, I Am, Very truly, 
Mrs. Ben F. Browning, Chand- 





ler, Okla. 74834. 


Mrs. Paul T. Calderwood: The 
Society surely accomplishes 
much and does so much good! It 
is an honor and pleasure for 
Suzie and me to renew for ’75. 
Nelson Thomasson III, 204 West 


Lincoln Ave., Barrington, IIl. 
60010. 
Dear Mrs. Calderwood: 


Enclosed is my check for $3.00 
for my 1975-76 membership dues 
for the GCHS. 

As always, I continue to enjoy 
The Glades Star. I was especial- 
ly interested in the article on the 
Braddock Road, including the 
account of the author’s efforts to 
trace the actual route across 
western Maryland. I do hope 
that Mr. Ruckert has plotted his 
work on the U.S. Geological 
Survey Quadrangle maps (or 
something similar), so that this 


valuable information does not 
become lost. 
I’ve also enjoyed the 


Articles on the old 
schools. What a lot of 
detective work had to be done! 
It has been an interesting series, 
well worth the effort. With best 
wishes to you both, Sincerely, 


Claire Richardson, 5215 St. 
Alban’s Way, Baltimore, Md. 
232737. 

Dear Mrs. Calderwood: 


Enclosed you will find check in 
the amount of three dollars 
($3.00). Please renew my 
membership in the Garrett 
County Historical Society. 

I am very happy to receive 
my Glades Star and look for- 
ward to each issue. I was very 
pleased to read about the 
Frankville school and_ the 
Bloomington school which I at- 
tended in the 1940’s. Yours truly, 
Mrs. Hugh Calhoun, P. O. Box 
23, Julian, North Carolina 27283. 
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The Braddock Military Road 


By Robert J. Ruckert 
(Continued fron June issue.) 





And finally, in Sir Peter Hal- 
kett’s orderly book for ‘“‘June the 
17th Morning Orders’’ there 
appears in Part: 

‘‘A Detach. to march to mar- 
row morning at 4 Clock consist- 
ing of 1 Field Officer 2 Capts. 6 
Subalterns 12 Serjts & 200 Rank 
and File of the Two Regts. Capt 
Gates & his Two Subs: 2 Serjts 2 
Corpls & fifty privets of his 
Indipendent Compy Capt 
Waggoners & Capt Peronees two 
Compys of Rangers. Lieut Col 
Gage to Command this party. A 
Detachment to March on 
Thursday Morning at 4 oClock 
consisting of One Col. one Lieut. 
Col & one Major And the Two 
Oldest Compys of Grends: 5 
Capts 12 Subs: 22 Serjts And five 
hundred Rank and File of the 
Two Regts. Sir Peter Halkett 
Lieut Col Burton & Major 
Sparks Field Officers for this 
Detachment. The Kings Coul- 
ours of the 44th Regt. & the 
Second Coulour of the 48th Regt 
for this Detachment.” 


It should be stated here that 
Captain Gates and Lt. Col. Gage 
figured prominently in the 
Revolution, and while Gates was 
a subordinate of Gage in the 
Braddock Expedition, both 
became generals, but on op- 
posing sides twenty years later. 

Horatio Gates was born at 
Malden, Essex, England in 1728, 
a godson of Horace Walpole and 
was only 17 years old when he 
served with Braddock as a 
Captain in command of an Inde- 
pendent New York Company. He 
was wounded at the Battle of 
Monongahela, but served until 
1768 when he resigned his com- 


mission in the British Army and 
returned to England. 

At the invitation of Washing- 
ton he returned to America in 
1772 to take up land in Berkeley 
County (now W. Va.). It would 
appear that a friendship grew 
out of their hardships and suf- 
fering of June-July, 1755, and 
Washington and Gates became 
lifelong friends in spite of later 
unfortunate developments. 

When the Revolution broke 
out, Gates chose the side of the 
colonists and was appointed 
adjutant general of the Con- 
tinental Army in 1775. He took 
command of the Northern 
Forces that forced the defeat of 
Gen. John Burgoyne at Sara- 
toga, October, 1777. Gates as a 
result became a national hero 
and was appointed to the Board 
of War. 

Shortly thereafter he was 
accused of being involved in a 
movement known as the Conway 
Cabal to remove Washington as 


a commander-in-chief of the 
Continental Army. General 
Thomas Conway, who headed 


the movement, had hoped to 
convince Gates to take Washing- 
ton’s place. The movement 
failed in its efforts with accusa- 
tions flying everywhere. Gates 
was placed in command of the 
Southern forces. 

On August 16, 1780, Gates was 
disastrously defeated at Camden 
by Gen. Charles Cornwallis 
causing a shakeup in the com- 
mand. Gates, however, con- 
tinued to serve at Washington’s 
headquarters in Newburgh, N. 
YY’ . untiiver7a3s “Aftervsthe 
Revolution, he returned to his 
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plantation in Virginia, but went 
on to spend the remaining 16 
years of his life at Rose Hill 
farm in New York. 

Thomas Gage was born in 
Firle, Sussex, England and died 
in London on April 2, 1787. He 
sérved with the Braddock ex- 
pedition as lieutenant colonel 
and during that time became 
well acquainted with Gates and 
Washington and probably Daniel 
Morgan, who was later to 
become a general in the Rebel- 
lion, and all of whom became 
adversaries of Gage during that 
latter conflict. Gage was ap- 
pointed Chief of all British 
forces in North America in 
1763 with headquarters in New 
York, but in 1773, he returned to 
England. The following year 
Gage became Governor of 
Massachusetts Bay Province, 
figured in the attempt to seize 
colonial arms at Concord, and in 
the Battles of Lexington and 
Concord, and Bunker Hill. In 
1782, he was commissioned a full 
general in England and died five 
years later in London. 

The foregoing witnesses to the 
events at Little Meadows in- 
dicate clearly in their diaries 
the gravest problem that Brad- 
dock had to face was a logistical 
one. Armies on the continent of 
Europe lived off the land. As 
they passed through the coun- 
tryside, food and animals were 
either confiscated or purchased 
directly from the peasantry. 
Between Fort Cumberland and 
Fort Duquesne there existed 
only huge tracts of timber with 
an occasional meadow and a 
limited amount of wild game. 
The only way Braddock could be 
assured a steady supply of food 
and materials was from a con- 
tinuous stream oof wagons 
arriving periodically from Wills 
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Creek. Unfortunately, Braddock 
was never able to enjoy the use 
of any of these methods except 
the latter in a limited way. 
Getting food to the advanced 
party and the army as it moved 


farther into the mountains 
became an ever _ increasing 
cause for concern. Meat and 


flour promised to the quarter- 
master general by contract 
agreed upon by private agents 
were only partially delivered; 
wagons and dray horses needed 
to haul artillery and ammunition 
were never adequate. The entire 
army traveled on short rations 
and limited transportation. An 
order for the apprehension of 
the Cresaps was issued by the 
General, when meat and flour 
furnished by the former had to 
be condemned and_ buried 
because of spoilage due to 
improper packing. It seemed as 
if the very people that Braddock 
and his men had been sent to 
protect were cheating and steal- 
ing him blind. 

Captain Orme described the 
departure from Little Meadows 
as follows: 

“The General was therefore 
determined to move forward 
with a detachment of the best 
men and as little encumbrance 
as possible. Therefore a detach- 
ment of one field officer with 
four hundred men and _ the 
deputy quartermaster general 
marched on the 18th to cut and 
make the road to the little 
crossings of the Yoxhio Geni 
(Casselman River) — taking 
with them two sixpounders with 
their ammunition, three 
waggons of tools, and thirty-five 
days provisions — all on carry- 
ing horses. And on the 19th the 
General marched with a detach- 
ment of one Colonel, one 
Lieutenant Colonel, one Major, 
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the two oldest Grenadier Com- 
panies, and five hundred rank 
and file. The party of seamen 
and eighteen light horse, and 
four howitzers with fifty rounds 
each, and four twelve pounders 
with eighty rounds each, and 
one hundred rounds of ammu- 
nition for each man, and one 
wagon of Indian presents; the 
whole number of carriages 
being about thirty. The 
Howitzers had each nine horses, 
and twelve pounders seven, and 
the waggons six. There was also 
thirty five days provisions 
carried on horses.” 

Leaving Col. Thomas Dunbar 
behind with the baggage and 
troops to guard the rear echlon, 
the main column in command of 
Sir Peter Halkett, mounted a 
steep but short rise to Chestnut 
Ridge. He would not return. 

Five years later in 1761, 
Joseph Tomlinson acquired title 
to one hundred acres of this 
picturesque meadow with its 
stream and called it ‘Good Will’”’ 
and with his son and daughters 
built and operated the Red 
House Inn. The building pre- 
sumed to be of logs was located 
close to the present barn north 
of the Stone House and used 
until the latter was constructed 
in 1816. We do not know a great 
deal about Joseph Tomlinson, 
but we do of his son Jesse, who 
helped his father at the older inn 
until the Stone House was built 
with the advent of the new pike. 

The journals of Francis 
Asbury and George Washington 
show that both these famous 
men stayed at the Red House in 
the 1780’s, and most readers of 
this magazine are acquainted 
with the story of Prentice Allen, 
who near death, spent a night 
there with his parents in July 
1798. 
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It should be mentioned that 
Jacob Brown who wrote 
“Brown’s Miscellaneous Writ- 
ings’? was born just north of 
Little Meadows in 1825. Brown 
was personally acquainted with 
Jesse Tomlinson and went to 
school at the Stone House with 
Aaron Sides and Louise Sides,. 
grandchildren of Jesse, all of 
whom are buried in the nearby 
family cemetery. It was Brown 
that has given us such a wealth 
of history regarding the Tomlin-: 
sons, the Stone House and ail the 
early families along the Pike 
and the progeny of many still 
inhabit the northern portion of 
Garrett County. 

From the top of Chestnut 
Ridge it is an easy fall to the 
Casselman River about 2% 
miles away. It is along this 
stretch that Route 40 and the old 
road cross. This area is known 
as smooth valley and near the 
bottom the old road passes a 
southern corner of Grassy 
Cabbin patented to a Captain 
Bassett in 1768. Bassett was an 
engineer with Braddock, but 
never put the land to use, and 
sold it to a man named Ridout, 
who sold to a Sloan, it eventual- 
ly coming into the hands of the 
Blockers. 

Captain Orme states that ‘‘An 
Indian chief Monocatua accom- 
panying the advance party with 
his son was captured by some 
French and Indians. The French 
wanted to kill him, but the 
Indians refused to permit it. The 
son escaped and returned to the 
advanced party where he and 
other friendly Indians went to 
the rescue of the chief and found 
him tyd to a tree unharmed.”’ 
Just where this occurred is not 
clear, but it probably took place 
somewhere between Chestnut 
Ridge and Shade Hollow. 
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After fording the Casselman 
River, which Orme describes as 
being ‘‘four score yards over 
and knee deep,” the road runs 
parallel with the south side of 
Route 40 about a quarter of a 
mile going through the base- 
ment of a home constructed sev- 
eral years ago. John Elliott, who 
lives at Little Crossings, pointed 
this section out to me and gave 
me several color photos of the 
river at this point. The road then 
takes off at a slight angle from 
Route 40 through the north 
portion of the David Broadwater 
farm which, along with the 
Braddock Road, has been eradi- 
cated by the new Freeway (US 
48). Here it skirts the southern 
edge of the Grantsville cemetery 
and drops into Shade Hollow. 

Several years ago Mr. George 
Diefenbach, of Grantsville, told 
me of a boulder along the Road 
near Shade Hollow, bearing the 
date 1755, that he had seen a 
number of years ago. This 
boulder was found by workmen 
on the Freeway and moved to 
the field office where it awaits 
proper deposition by the people 
of Grantsville. The inscription 
reads: “HIE 1755” and “JWL 
1909.”’ 

Orme continues in his journal: 
, “After having marched four 
miles from Little Meadows we 
came upon the rear of the ad- 
vanced party and were obliged 
to encamp, as they were at work 


cutting a traverse-road over an 


immense mountain which could 
not be finished till the next 
day.”’ This was, of course, 
Negro Mountain. 

The Brigade camped at Shade 
Hollow where there was plenty 
of water. The column had halted 
only a short time when they 
were informed of enemy Indians 
in the area and of the possibility 
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of an imminent attack. Orme 
writes: ‘The general sent 
forward an aid de camp to know 
the truth of the report, who 
found Lt. Col. Gage in posses- 
sion of the top of the mountain 
and his men advantageously 
posted. Our Indians had 
discovered the tracks of several 
men very near the advanced 
party, which gave rise to this 
alarm. Lt. Col. Gage remained 
about two hours under arms, but 
no enemy appearing, he sent 
parties to scour the neighboring 
woods, and upon their return 
proceeded with the work, 
leaving proper parties to secure 
the heights, and encamped there 
all night. As the advanced party 
was to move forward early in 
the morning, the General or- 
dered a detachment of a captain 
and one hundred men to march 
at day break, and occupy the 
emminence till he should pass it 
with Artillery and baggage. 
“Every field officer had an 
orderly light horseman by whom 
he was to inform the general of 
all accidents, stops or delays in 


their respective parts of the 
line; by which means, the extent 
of the carriages, upon the 


march, was very seldom above 
a half a mile; and the encamp- 
ments was but three hundred 
yards from the front to the 
rear.”’ 

Less than a mile west of 
Shade Hollow the road passes a 
few steps north of the barn and 
dwelling of Mr. and Mrs. Philip 
Bender. Lila, a daughter of the 
Benders, in writing a_ short 
history of her parents’ farm 
several years ago discovered at 
the Court House of Allegany 
County that the farm had origi- 
nally belonged to Joseph Moun- 
tain. Mountain, it appears, 
opened a tavern on this site 
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after the Revolution. Wash- 
ington on his last trip to the 


Ohio, in 1784, remarks in his 
journal that he had stayed the 
night at Tomlinsons and on the 
morning of September 11, 
departed early and had break- 
fast at Joseph Mountain’s. 
According to Miss Bender, 


whose article ‘‘Philbrook Pre- 
lude’’ is in March issue of The 


Glades Star, writes that Joseph 
Mountain conveyed his property 
to William Thistle on October 15, 
1803, for 300 pounds (Sterling). 
Archibald Thistle acquired the 
property from William on Janu- 
ary 22, 1813 for $1000.00 which 
consisted of Military lots 2201, 
2203 and 2204. The Bender house 
is located almost in the middle 
of lot 2203. Lot 2201 is to the east 
and includes Route 40, as it rises 
out of Shade Hollow going west, 
while lot 2204 is north of lot 2203 
and is crossed by Route 40. The 
Amish road approximates the 
western boundary of lots 2203 
and 2204. Miss Bender has 
made a major contribution to 
the history of Garrett County by 
locating the Joseph Mountain 
Inn, which is the reason I have 
taken the space to mention it 
here. 

Behind the Bender house are 
the remains of an old orchard 
and cemetery. Mr. Bender 
salvaged one marker that is in 
perfect condition that bears the 
inscription: ‘“‘To the memory of 
David McCoy who departed this 
life June 30 A.D. 1816 Aged 35 
years.” It would be an act of 
charity for anyone who knows 
where former owners of this 
farm may have disposed of the 
markers from this very old 
cemetery to return them to Mr. 
Bender. 

From the Bender place the 
Braddock road crosses. the 
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Amish road onto state forest 
land and begins the long ascent 


up Negro Mountain. Mr. 
Richard Durst, who lives on the 
Amish road, several years ago 
showed me where the ascent 
begins, but it was his son 
Raymond that more recently 
guided us over most of this 
portion of the road. This is the 
section referred to earlier in this 
article as the ‘‘traverse road.”’ 
Raymond Durst along with my 
wife and myself walked this 
section of the road in the spring 
of 1975. 

This section begins with the 
usual depression in a westerly 
direction, but after several hun- 
dred feet the road takes a north- 
westerly bearing. Unlike the 
road over the preceding ridges 
and Big Savage where the direct 
frontal approach is made, now it 
angles off to accommodate its 
direction to a more gradual rise. 
Several hundred yards west of 
the Amish Road it crosses Route 
40 and for almost a mile it heads 
straight for the highest point it 
assumes on the mountain. Here 
it swings around in back of a 
stone yard where it reaches 
level ground in a shallow saddle 
between the Kenneth Hardesty 
place and the Beach farm to the 
north. As we neared this latter 
area, we had to push our way 
through heavy laurel thickets 
and over huge stones. 


There is every reason to 
believe that the laurel was just 
as thick and plentiful in the past 
as it is in the present. It was 
here that Braddock ordered ‘‘a 
detachment of a captain and one 
hundred men to march at 
daybreak and occupy the em- 
minence till he should pass it 
with artillery and baggage.” 
The laurel thickets would have 
made excellent cover for an 
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Indian ambush. 

Crossing the Zaner Road 
several hundred feet south of the 
Oak Grove Mennonite Church, 
the old road leaves state land 


and enters the land of Munson | 


Durr and takes a southwesterly 
direction as it begins a com- 
fortable descent down the west 
slope of Negro Mountain. In this 
attitude it passes through the 
property of Hayward Hutzell 
several hundred feet above the 
Hutzell house where it crosses 
Route 40 again and on to the 
land of Victor Holliday. The 
Hollidays own military lots 2231 
and 2236 which are largely 
meadow. The road crosses both 
military lots and becomes a part 
of a lane leading from Route 40 
to the dwellings of Mrs. Cleda 
Holliday and Mrs. Sarah Lewis. 

Leaving the Holliday property, 
the Braddock road turns west 
again on the farm of Arthur 
Green and crosses Puzzley Run 
at the western foot of Negro 
Mountain. The ford at this point 
is quite plain as the scar runs 
right into the water. Crossing 
Puzzley Run and still on the 
Green land, it begins its way up 
to Keyser Ridge by crossing a 
pasture where the depression 
made so long ago remains quite 
obvious with several large trees 
growing in the old right-of-way. 
It is here also that it enters upon 
“Good Spring’’ which was sur- 
veyed for Richard Potts, April 4, 
1774, nineteen years after the 
Braddock road was built. It may 
be of interest to you to know 
that the survey — description 
starts out: 


Beginning at a white oak tree 
165 perches on the south of a 
small spring and 165 perches on 
the south side of Braddock Road 

. .’ and today would include 
both sides of U.S. Route 40 west 





almost to Keyser Ridge, com- 
prising 280 acres. 

Again the road rises as it 
enters a wooded area where 
there are several parallel ruts 
instead of one. This condition 
appears quite often along the old 
road and according to some old- 
timers the answer is _ quite 
simple: After the Braddock 
Expedition passed through, the 
road continued to be used until 
the new Pike was constructed in 
1816. Often a section of the road 
would become so bad as to be 
impassable, forcing a waggoner 
to bypass that section and rejoin 
the road anywhere from several 
hundred feet to a mile further 
on. Others would follow the new 
wagon tracks and before long 
another piece of road would 
come into use. 

My guide during the explora- 
tion of the west slope of Negro 
Mountain was Alvin Bowser, 
who sacrificed an entire Sunday 
afternoon to introduce me to 
several families who he thought 
could help. I must say we ac- 
complished a great deal and had 
it not been for Mr. Bowser it 
would have taken me several 
weeks on my own. Mr. Bowser 
lives at Lake Louise. 

Coming out of the woods, the 
road crosses the Todds Dam 
Road onto the farm of Ray 
Georg. Mr. Georg showed me 
where the road approached the 
north side of his barn at a slight 


| angle from the southeast where 


it parallels a fence line. Mr. 
Georg said that the scar was 
quite deep several years ago, 
but that he and his father had 
filled it in with rock to prevent 
further erosion. 

It is just beyond the Georg 
farm that the road passes onto 
the John Menges property. No 
one knows for sure if at this 
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location the road remains on the 
south side of Route 40 or if it 
briefly crosses to the north. It 
has been pretty well established, 
however, that a wagon stand 
and stage stop was located in 
the immediate area of the 
Menges home and outbuildings. 
According to Mr. Menges, there 
was a soft lead pipe that ran 
from a spring about 2000 feet 
southeast from his home to the 
road where there had been a 
watering trough. A ram pump 
pushed the water to the trough 
and supplied an inn that was 
located and operated in that 
general location by John Stod- 
dard from 1820 to 1840 and by 
Truman Fairall from 1840 until 
1853. Mr. Menges has a short 
piece of this lead pipe that he 
salvaged from an old outbuild- 
ing that was torn down and to 
which the family referred as the 
‘wash house.” He also has 
deeds granting water rights to 
Truman Fairall, Perry Shultz, 
and other successive landowners 
to the ‘“‘Big Spring.” 

Beyond the intersection of 
Route 219 South with Route 40, 
Braddock and his men went 
through what is now the dwell- 
ing area of the Ray Yoder farm, 
crossed Mr. Yoder’s field in a 
northwesterly direction and took 
the comb of a ridge sandwiched 
between Route 40 and Devil’s 
Half Acre Road. Here it passes 
behind the Fazenbaker house on 
the south through several wood- 
lots and small fields. It is not 
difficult to locate through the 
wooded areas, but crossing land 
that has been tilled over the 
years the road is not visible. In 
this area, however, and on the 
Philip Bender farm near Shade 
Hollow, I have discovered that 
in the spring of the year part of 
the field where once the road 


traversed turns green before the 
surrounding acreage making a 
narrow green strip where it 
leaves one woodlot and enters 
the next. 

Here in the spring of 1972, 
Edison Durst, who lives at the 
bottom of Devil’s Half Acre 
Road, gave us the first glimpse 
of the Braddock Road as it came 
out of his woodland, crossed a 
field and entered another 
woodlot on his property. Several 
hundred feet west of this spot, 
the road drops sharply off the 
toes of the ridge to level ground 
onto land owned by Earl Haentft- 
ling, of Accident, where it 
crosses the North Branch of Mill 
Run (Bear Camp Run), the 
same ford that Braddock used. 

Several weeks after Mr. 
Durst’s kindness, my wife and I 
tried to follow the road through 
Mr. Haenftling’s tract. There 
was an excellent dirt road that 
went on west, but we avoided it 
to search for that which we had 
been accustomed to seeing — a 
deep scar in the land with trees 
growing out of the scar. After 
trespassing Mr. Haenflling’s 
land most of the afternoon, we 
came across Mr. and Mrs. 
Jacob Oester out for a walk. 
Inquiring of Mr. Oester about 
the Braddock Road, we were 
informed that we were standing 
in it — the dirt road we had 
avoided all day! 

Later in the week, along with 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Boal, Mrs. 
Oester and her son guided us 
over that portion from near 
Mineral Spring School to a place 
where a small stream tumbled 
down the hillside and where 
foundation stones partially hid 
beneath brambles and _ high 
grass. 


To Be Concluded 
In December Issue 
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Community Schools of Garrett County 


by Paul T. Calderwood 


In mets notions this series I 
would be remiss in not reporting 
that one of our County teachers 
celebrated her 100th birthday on 
June 19, 1975. 

Mrs. Carol Canan, of the 
Oakland Republican staff, quite 
adequately reported this event 
in the issue of June 12, 1975. 
With their kind permission I am 
going to report the highlights of 
this story for our readers who 
don’t see The Republican and for 
posterity as part of this school 
series. 

Miss Marion B. Leary was 
born June 19, 1875, in Wash- 
ington County near Downesville, 
Maryland. To honor the birthday 
of this beloved citizen the mayor 
of Oakland and the County Com- 
missioners proclaimed her 
birthday as ‘‘Marion B. Leary 
Day.” 

Miss Leary’s family moved to 
Oakland in 1882. She was educa- 
ted in local schools where she 
exhibited love for school and 
learning and early aspired to 
being a teacher. Her first step to 
become a teacher was attending 
the ten weeks summer sessions 
taught in Oakland by local 
teachers to train young people to 
become teachers. Miss Leary 
remembers these summer ses- 
sions with fond memories 
although attending them _in- 
volved working to pay her tu- 
ition. One of her jobs was 
helping the janitor at the Oak- 
land elementary school. 
(Author’s note: These summer 
sessions were known later as the 
Oakland Normal School and per- 
haps by that name when she at- 
tended.) 

She vividly recalls her joy 


when 8 years old she earned her | 





first quarter (25c) by doing 
gardening work for Mr. Hayden. 
(Author’s note: This Mr. 
Hayden was probably the man 
who founded The Republican 
newspaper). 

In addition to the summer 
schools in Oakland, Miss Leary 
attended the Berlitz School of 
Languages in Washington, D.C., 
Keymar Institute, Hagerstown, 
Md., Frostburg College, 
Frostburg, Md., Towson College, 
Towson, Md., and Johns Hopkins 
Summer school in Balti- 


more, Md. 


Miss Marion B. Leary 


Her long and varied teaching 
career began and ended in Gar- 
rett County. It began in 1893 
when Mr. William Hinebaugh 
appointed Miss Leary to teach 
at the Yough Lake School, 
District 10, near Mt. Lake Park 
and Loch Lynn, and ended when 
she retired in 1937 from the 
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Oakland Elementary School. She 


taught at the Oakland Ele- 
mentary School in 1916, and 
from 1920 to 1937. During this 
period she was a_ teaching 
principal and a _ teacher of 
special classes. After retirement 
she tutored for a number of 
years. 

During her professional career 
in Garrett County, Miss Leary 
also taught at the following 
schools: Shield’s Run, District 8, 
in 1893, which she opened; Red 
House, District 8, in 1904; 
Fairsweep, District 14, in 1905, 
and Hutton, District 14, in 1910. 

Two positions as governess by 
this remarkable woman _in- 
cluded one with a Deshields 
family in Cumberland, Md., and 
with Mr. and Mrs. James M. 
Johnston, in Washington, D.C. 
and New Castle, N.H. She also 
taught school in New Hamp- 
shire, Colorado, and Washington 
county, Md. 

It would be interesting to 
know how many pupils Miss 
Leary has taught in her lifetime. 
There are many living today 
who join in wishing her a happy 
100th birthday. 

Continuing to pinpoint county 
schools, I would now call atten- 
tion to the Lageer school in 
District 12 (now District 19). To 
locate it by today’s landmarks, 
one would proceed north on 
Route 495 through Bittinger to 
Dunghill Road. Here turn left 
and go on c¢pdproximately 1% 
miles. The school was located on 
the south side of this road near 
the intersection of Amish road. 

There was a school in this 
general location that was known 
as Foxtown. The 1903 list of 
schools shows Foxtown in 
District 3, with trustees Michael 
Lageer, Noah Orendorf and 
John Hetrick. Michael Lageer is 


reported to have had a log 
school on his property prior to 
the building of the Lageer school 
in 1904. Perhaps this was known 
as F oxtown. Later county records 
refer to Lageer. District boun- 
daries have changed with the 
passing years and this could 
account for the difference in dis- 
trict numbers. 

The Lageer school was built. 
by Joe Bowser and Noah 
Orendorf on a piece of ground 
purchased from John Hetrick 
and wife by deed dated October 
23, 1903 (From Board of 
Education deeds record). The 
school was named for Michael 
Lageer. He seems to have been 
a prominent citizen of the area. 

The economy ofthis community 
must have been principally 
agrarian, althoughitsurely wasin- 
fluenced by the large lumbering 
operations that were thriving at 
that time. 

The following is a partial list 
of teachers in Lageer school 
with years they taught when 
known: Esther Fazenbaker, 
1874-75, who must have taught at 
Foxtown as this was before 
Lageer was built. Silas Hostet- 
ler, 1904, and who must have 
been the first teacher; Laura 
Fazenbaker, Ralph Miller, Sam 


Bowser, Ida Jane Bowser, 
Althea Fratz 1912-14, Leota 
Shatzer, Verna Miller, Minnie 
Hetrick, Ollie Hetrick, Alma 
Hetrick, Vernie Orendorf, Harry 
Turney, Addie Brown, Minta 


Resh 1920, Nora Fresh-1918-19, 
who appears as a pupil in the 
1907 school picture; Harrison 
Wiley, Mildred Wiley, Mary 
Beachy-1922-24, Cleda Wisse- 
man, Harriet Wagner, Pleasant 
Martin, Edith Bittinger-1930-34, 
Viola Broadwater, Merle 
Hamill, Helen Comer, and Mary 
Miller, 1940-41. 
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The last teacher on the fore- 
going list, Mary Miller, who is 
now Mrs. Charles. Strauss, 
taught the last year that the 
Lageer school operated. Mrs. 
Strauss is still a teacher and 
lives in Accident which is the 
area where she grew up. She 
has written an account of her 
memories teaching this school in 
its closing year as follows: 

Lageer School 
By Mary Miller Strauss 

One of my most memorable 
years of teaching was spent ina 
little country school on Negro 
Mountain during 1940-1941. 
Lageer School was located along 
the Dung Hill Road close to 
where the Amish Road inter- 
sects and a little south of the 
Foxtown Road intersection. 

Seventeen pupils attended, 
ranging from first grade 
through seventh. 

I was staying with my parents 
on the homeplace east of 
Accident and often walked the 
four miles to and from the 
school. I recall an unusually 
pretty autumn. The children and 
I ate lunch outside on the rocks 
and spent the remainder of the 
noon hour playing games or 
learning the names of the last 
/summer flowers. The boys 
gathered hickory nuts and we 
cracked them on the _ stones 
where we ate our lunch. 

It was customary to have a 
Christmas program and invite 
the people of the community. We 
washed the kerosene lamp 
globes and gave the school a 
thorough cleaning. After the 
program treats were distributed 
to the children and the people 
talked and enjoyed a community 
get-to-gether. 

Heavy snows fell from 
January through March, so I 
decided to board with Mr. and 





Mrs. Wilbur Bowser. I enjoyed 
the several months in their 
home, especially the food, for 
Mrs. Bowser was a wonderful 
cook. On several occasions the 
snow was so deep I rode horse- 
back to school. One of the men 
would accompany me and take 
the horse back to the barn. 

Young William Beitzel, a 
pupil, was my janitor and kept 
the room cozy and warm. 
Usually the girls had to sweep 
around the stove after Bill fired 
the keep the coal from crushing 
under our feet. 

During the year government 
surplus food, chiefly canned 
fruits plus fresh citrus fruits, 
were distributed to a number of 
the schools. We were delighted 
when ours arrived for we had 
already prepared a place to 
store it in the back of the school. 
Shortly after we received the 
food, someone broke into the 
school and cleaned us out, also 
taking our coveted package of 
colored construction paper. I 
was shocked. My father and I 
journeyed to Oakland to inform 
Mr. Franklin Rathbun, School 
Superintendent. He appeared 
calm and not at all disturbed 
when I told him of the tragedy. 
He related many such incidents 
and said that the School Board 
ignored them, unless really 
serious, to refrain from spend- 
ing most of their time in legal 
entanglements when they 
needed to give much time to the 
work of education. I did receive 
a new lock and keys as compen- 
sation for all my trouble! 


The coming of spring brought. 
delight and joy to the mountain. I 
again was living at the farm and 
walking to school. Sometimes, I 
was lucky enough to catch rides 
which suited me just fine. 

The children and I again took 
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up our study of the flowers 
during noon and waited 
patiently for the coming of the 
lady slippers. The wild azaleas 
were superb. My husband and I 
still go to the school site around 
Memorial Day and ride across 
the mountain over the Amish 


Road to enjoy the beautiful 
‘‘Aoneysuckles’’ that flower 
there. 


Spring also brought play day. 
Our visiting school was Laughlin 
taught by Mr. Paul Ewing. 
Dodgeball was the highlight of 
the day, but I cannot remember 
who won the game! The children 
crowded around the spring and 
drank sumptously of the fine 
water during the course of that 
active day. 

The town schools held an 
afternoon entertainment festival 
composed of drama and music. 
Lageer was a ‘“‘feeder’’ school 
for Grantsville, so we entered 
our participant in the Grants- 
ville program. Little Beulah 
Mae Miller, a third grader, did a 
splendid job pantomiming 
Epaminondas. She received a 
wonderful applause from the 
audience. 

I shall never forget the cir- 
cumstances under which we 
traveled to Grantsville. I hired a 
Mr. Bittinger to take as many of 
us as he could in his run - about 
which had a rumble _ seat. 
Beulah Mae and I sat in the 
front seat with Mr. Bittinger. 
The rumble seat was ‘‘packed”’ 
with more girls. We were get- 
ting along fine until Mr. Bit- 
tinger stopped and two other 
men hopped on the car fenders, 
one on each side. We merely 
crept along. I thought we'd 
never make it and I kept en- 
couraging Mr. Bittinger to go a 
little faster. He never respon- 
ded, just smiled, and held to the 
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wheel. We did arrive on time to 
find the auditorium packed. I 
was afraid Beulah Mae would be 
frightened but she wasn’t. She 
found her way to the stage and 
performed beautifully. 

We all knew before school 
closed that wild strawberries 
would be ripening in a field 
across the road. After lunch we 
went there. I shall never forget 
how carefully the children 
walked through the field gather- 
ing the berries and eating them. 

The children surprised me on 
my birthday with a delicious 
cake. A big sister brought it to 
the school and we _ stopped 
classes to have a party. We 
loved it. 

I completed the year with the 
knowledge that Lageer would 
close its door never to be opened 
again for the instruction of chil- 
dren. Like many other one-room 
schools the era for ‘‘open-class- 
room education’ was _ given 
way to the large consolidated 
schools. 

The students attending this 
final term were as_ follows: 
Margaret Snyder, Myrtle Resh, 
Ruth Resh, Perry Broadwater, 
Beulah Mae Miller, Boyd Miller, 
Ruth Miller, Everett Fazen- 
baker, Bertha Orendorf, Hollie 
Beitzel, William Beitzel, Alma 
Fazenbaker, Freda Orendorf, 
Edna Fazenbaker, Alma Bit- 
tinger, Ellen Bittinger, Luther 
Flanagan, and Clarabelle Flana- 
gan, now Mrs. Olen Orendord, 
who furnished the Lageer School 
picture via her mother, Mrs. 
Charles Flanagan. Mrs. Charles 
was Victoria Fresh and we 
regret that she is not in the 
picture. 

The school building was 
bought by Curtis Beitzel and 
torn down around 1946. The 
lumber from it was used to build 
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the kitchen and two rooms of his 
home. The house now belongs 
to Owen Bowser. 

And_so ends another of the 
community schools that were 
such an important part of the 
fabric of our past. In addition to 


Mrs. Mary Miller Strauss, I 
wish to than Mrs. Hilda Bow- 
ser, Mrs. Olen Orendorf, Mrs. 
Charles Flanagan, Mrs. Lewis 
Bittinger, Mrs. Beulah Resh, 
and Mrs. Lucille Ludvigsen for 
helping collect the information on 
on Lageer school. 

We find the Sang Run school 
listed in District 6 on the 1903 
school list to which I’ve often 
referred and in that year its 
trustees were N. C. Browning, 
Elijah Hoye and Lemuel 
Savage. We are indebted to a 
later member of the Savage 
family, Mr. Edward H. Savage, 
of Hopwood, Pa., and a former 
Garrett County teacher, for 
information on the Sang Run 
school and his career in educa- 
tion. 

Mr. Savage writes that he 
began his education by attend-; 
ing the elementary schools in 
District 6 and that he went one 
year to high school at Accident. 
In 1915, he attended the Normal 
School held at Accident for six 
weeks and added another six 
weeks attendance at Oakland 
Normal School. Passing the 
county teachers examination, 
Mr. Savage taught his first 


school term (1915-1916) at 
Casselman school near Bit- 
tinger. 


In 1916, Mr. Savage married 
Miss Laura Hoffman and they 
went to live in Leisenring, Pa. 
He passed the teachers exami- 
nation in that state and taught 
at West Leisenring High School 
from 1921 to 1924 which was in 
Dunbar Township, Fayette Co., 





Pa. He next took the position of 
teacher-principal at Hopwood 
Elementary school and served 
in this position also from 1928 to 
1933 at Thaw and Bute Ele- 
mentary schools. During this 
time he had been enrolled at 
Southwestern State Normal 
School, California, Pa., from 
where he graduated in 1933 with 
his B.S. degree in Secondary 
Education. This school, now a 
senior college, California State 
College, was founded in 1852. 

The educator notes that he 
taught social studiea four years 
in North Union Township High 
School and, in 1937, was elected 
Supervising Principal of Schools 
in the township and served in 
such capacity until his retire- 
ment in 1961. Previously, he had 
received his M. Ed. Degree in 
Supervision and Administration 
from the University of Pitts- 
burgh (1938) and had completed 
academic work and passed the 
tests for the Ph.D. in Education, 
but did not graduate due to not 
having completed his Doctoral 
Dissertation. 

Mr. Savage has given us in- 
teresting historical information 
on his family and early county 
schools which we are including 
in this series. Mr. Savage has 
written of his ‘‘Recollections”’ as 
follows: 

“My father, Sherman G. 
Savage, told me of a ‘Swamp’ 
school, located downstream 
along Hoye’s Run, from the 
present residence of Ward 
Savage. I am not sure that he 
attended it, but its location was 
known when I was a youngster. 

“I rembember that the last 
school my mother, Martha C. 
Cross Savage, attended was the 
Bray School and located on what 
is now the Clyde Sines farm. 
The last teacher was Mr. 
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LAGEER SCHOOL—1907 

—Photo courtesy of Mrs. Olen Orendorf nee Clarabelle Flanagan 

Left to right—front row: Clara Orendorf, Mary Orendorf, Letty 
Lageer, Ruth Hager, Amelia Orendorf, Lillie Burkholder, Holmes 
Burkholder, Orvil Hager, Ciarence Orendorf, Earl Miller, and Young. 
Behind last named three boys stand Homer Orendorf, Lutz Burkholder 
and Lioyd Orendorf. Second [middle] row: Victoria Orendorf, Lena 
Orendorf, Ada Orendorf, Mollie Orendorf, Nora Fresh*, Iida Miller, 
Unknown, Homer Orendorf, and Ray Fresh. Back row: Teacher—Laura 
Fazenbaker, Ernest Bowser, Lucretia Wiley, Lloyd Hetrick, Mr. Wilt, 


and Sam Bowser. 


Marshall Frankhouser, who was 
then a young man. 

“Two of my older brothers, 
Paul and Thomas, attended the 
Casteel school which was held in 
a log house built and occupied 
as a residence by Frank Casteel, 
my father’s brother-in-law. The 
Casteel School was moved from 
that log house during Christmas 


vacation 1899, to a frame 
hemlock-sided house on father’s 
farm which rented at $2 a 


month. My grandfather, Thomas 
Uria Cross, had built this ver- 
tical-plan building as a home 
which he occupied until his work 
had required him to move away. 
The first teacher in Casteel 
school was Miss Martha ‘Matty’ 
Glotfelty, who walked from 
McHenry village over Sang Hill 
through the fields and woods. 


*Nora Fresh became a teacher later at this school. 


“The next term, 1900-01, was 
taught by Miss Martha Welch, of 
McHenry, and she also walked 
the two or three miles to Casteel 
school by a pathway. 

“The last school term in that 
building was 1901-02. Miss Della 
Savage, daughter of Amos 
Wesley Savage, brother to my 
grandfather, Cornelius Ww. 
Savage, taught it. I was born 
Nov. 28, 1895, so my first year in 
school was with Miss Della. Her 
sister, Halley, was the first wife 
of the late Capt. Charles Hoye. 

‘“A two-room school was built 
in 1902 at Sang Run by Fred 
Fox, of Friendsville. It stood 
beside the millsite of the 
pioneer, Meshack Browning, and 
the stone burrs and part of the 
old Browning mill stood there 
for many years. (See 
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‘‘Meshack’s Millstones” by R. 
B. Garrett, Glades Star, March 
1973, pp 410-411.) 

“E..M. ‘Mason’ Browning, 
gives me the information that 
two buildings had been used at 
Sang Run before the two-room 
school was built. The first one 
stood about 100 feet east of the 
Sang Run Church of the Open 
Door, formerly the United 
Methodist Church. Mason’s 
mother, Mrs. Anna Fazenbaker 
Browning, of Westernport, 
taught in that building one year 
and boarded at the home of Wil- 
liam ‘Billie’ Browning, and the 
next year married Nathan C. 
Browning, a son of ‘Billie’. 

“The next building was a red 
plank-sided frame _ structure 
about a quarter mile east of the 
old school, along the Sang Run- 
McHenry road. Ezra Hauger 
was the teacher during the term 
of 1899-1900. S. K. Welch taught 
in 1900-01; Floyd Glover, in 
1901-02; and William Browning, 
son of Nathan, taught in 1902-03. 

“When the two-room school 
was opened in 1903, Mr. George 
Moon was Principal and Miss 
Minnie Stemple was Assistant. 
The students from the Casteel 
school, which had been closed, 
were transported by wagon or 
hay-filled sled. The team was 
stabled in the George Browning 
barn across the road from the 
school. We enjoyed the ‘hayride’ 
very much. 

“The term of 1904-05 opened 
on September 28, 1904, and 
closed April 13, 1905. Mr. Her- 
man Flick, of Accident, was 
Principal and Miss Mattaae 
Riley was Assistant. There were 
38 pupils in Miss Riley’s room. 
Mr. Flick and Miss Nezzie 
Friend were the teachers during 
the term of 1905-06 and a total of 
86 pupils were enrolled. 





“Miss Grace Browning was 
Principal and Miss Mary 
Browning was Assistant at the 
school in 1906-07, but I have no 
list of pupils for that term. But 
in the following year, 1907-08, 
Miss Grace had 30 pupils and 
Miss Mary had 51, a total of 81. 

“In 1908-09, Miss Josephine 
Browning was Principal and her 
sister, Miss Mary Browning, 
was Assistant. No list of pupils 
for that term is available and 
we note a decline in the 
population of the Sang Run area 
for the following year of school, 
1909-10, when there were but 
nine pupils in Miss Josephine’s 
room and only thirteen in Miss 
Mary’s room, a total of 22. 

“The Sang Run School was 
reduced to one-room attendance 
in 1910-11 and then taught by S. 
K. Welch. He taught elementary 
subjects, with first-year algebra 
and geometry classes for the 
advanced pupils. 

“Tt attended the Sebold School 
in 1911-12, where Mr. Martin L. 
Savage taught. The Sebold 
school was located on the Sang 
Run-McHenry road near the 
present Oak Grove Church of 
the Brethren, which was built 
after the Sebold school closed. 

There was also a school near 
the mouth of Hoye’s Run and 
thus named the Hoye’s Run 
School. 

“Tf I have erred in my recol- 
lections, I would appreciate 
receiving more correct informa- 
tion. My address is R.D. 1, Box 
237, Hopwood, Pa. 15445. 

“After retiring, I have served 
on the State Board of Control for 
German Township; one year for 
Springhill Township, and two 
years for the Albert Gallatin 
School District. I also did substi- 
tute teachin in Laurel Highland 
School District Elementary and 
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High School until July 1, 1970. 
My wife and I live as a happy 
family with our daughter, Mrs. 
Joy Culley, her MHusband, 
Roland, and four children. Our 
son-in-law and daughter teach in 
Laurel Highlands HighSchool.” 

Mr. Savage loaned us four 
souvenir booklets from his years 
at Sang Run school. The follow- 
ing information is taken from 
them: 

1905: Teacher, Mattaae M. 
Riley. School commissioners, M. 
R. Hamill, Pres.; G. E. Bishoff, 
C. E. Ellithorpe, and Ed. A. 
Browning, Sec’ty. Trustees: 
Lemuel Savage, Elijah Hoye, 
Nathan Browning. (Principal 
Flick not listed on_ this 
souvenir.) 

1906: Teachers, Herman H. 
Flick, Jr., Principal; Nezzie 
Friend, Assistant. Trustees: 
Nathan Browning, Richard 
Friend, Lemuel Savage, E. A. 
Browning, Co.Supt. 


1908: Teachers, Grayce 
Browning, Principal; Mary 
Browning, Assistant. (Their 


pictures are included.) E. A. 
Browning, Supt. 


1910: Teachers, Josephine 
Browning, Principal; Mary 
Browning, Assistant, (Prin- 


cipal’s picture included.) School 
Board: C. E. Ellithorpe, C. A. 
Deffinbaugh, G. E._ Bishoff. 
Trustees, J. Alvin’ Friend, 
Nathan Browning, Elijah Sines. 
I have grouped the pupils 
listed in the four souvenir 
booklets by family name. The 
years they attended are shown 
by numerals after each given 
name (e. g. 5 denotes 1905). 
BIRCH: Florence 6, Margaret 
6, Nellie 6, Solomon 6. 
BROWNING: Gladys 5, 6, 10, 
Josephine 8, Josie 6, Maeleta 5, 
6, 10, Mary 6, Mason 6, 8, 10. 
CASTEEL: Gladys 6, Harold 6, 








Jesse 5, Letetia 5, Maude 6, 
Nellie 5, 6. CUSTER: Charles 5, 
6, Jennie 6. DEWITT: Ada 6, 8, 
Alice’ 9;°.6,.10. Boys =o, 6,01 
Donald 5, Dora 5, 6, 8, 10, Guy 6, 
Mamie 6. EDWARDS: Florence 
8. ENLOW: Dollie 6, Hariett 5, 
6, Marvin 6, 8, Seddie 8, Wesley 
53, 6 FRANTZ: Myrtle 6. 
FRAZEE: Clayton 5, 6, Olive 8, 
Victor 5, 6. FRIEND: Earl, 
Edna 6, 8, Fred 6, 8, Gladys 6, 
10, Harlie 5, Harold 6, 8, Mary 5, 
6, 10, Mason 6, Stasia 5, 6, 10, 
Wesley 5, 6. GLOTFELTY: 


‘Doris 6, Jonas 6. HINEBAUGH: 


Elinor 6, Esther 6. HOYE: Alice 
9, 6, 8, Elizabeth, 5, 6, 8, Fred 6, 
8, 10, Helen 6, 8, Ralph 6, 8, Ruth 
§, °6,.8." 105 Willie: 6.8 CELI 
Olive 8. KIMMEL: Florence 
6, 8, 10. LOUDERMILK: Alex- 
ander 5, 6, 10, George 5, 6, 
10, Leslie 5, 6, Myrtle 5, 6, 10, 


Olen, * 6; .Playiord. Sa, §..018 
LYTLE: Mary 6..McCROBIE: 
Grace. 5, 6; .10;7Jaspera.oyee: 
Rachel 6. MOON: Harold 6, 


Russell 6. RODEHEAVER: 
Sadie 5, 6, Tennis 5, 6. 
SAVAGE: Clarence 6, 10, 


Cressie 6, 8, Dakota 6, Eddie 8, 
Edith 6, Edward 5, 6, 8, 10, 
James 6, John 6, Lillie 6, Paul 6, 
8, Sarah 6, 8, Susie 5, 6, Thomas 
6, Virgie 6, 8, Willie, 5, 6, 8. 
SINES: Alvin 6, Mason 6, Oakey 
5, 6, 8. THOMAS: Bruce 5, 6, 8, 
10, Oakey 5, 6, 8, Sarah 5, 6, 10. 
WELCH: Bert 6, Dewey 6, Ethel 
9, 6, 10, Lester 6. 

The Sang Run school’s loca- 
tion from today’s landmarks 
would be to proceed on Route 
219 approximately %4 mile north 
of McHenry and turn left on 
State Route 20. Proceed ap- 
proximately 2 miles to the 
Hoyes-Sang Run road, again 
turn left and proceed approxi- 
mately 1% miles to the Oakland- 
Sang Run road. The school was 
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near this intersection. 


The school was named after 
the community or the run of that 
name, presumabley getting the 
name from its being an area 
where ginseng was plentiful. 
The area around the school 
never attained the status of 
being a town, although it did 
have several houses, a store and 
post office, which operated 
to around. 1972. 


The school was built on land 
purchased from Smith McClel- 
land Friend, deed dated June 24, 
1903. The deed was recorded 
after the school was built and in 
use. 


This new school was unusual 
for a rural community, in that it 
was substantially built with two 
rooms. Mr. Savage has ex- 
plained that there were two 
previous schools in this general 
location. 


The Sang Run community was 
apparently growing’ rapidly 
around the turn of the century 
duc to the large lumbering 
Operations along the Youghio- 
gheny river and other places. 
The building of the large school 
was justified for in the school 
year of 1905-1906 there were 86 
‘pupils enrolled. The population 


of the community changed 
quickly, but no doubt due to 
curtailment in the timber in- 


dustry. By the school year, 1909- 
10, there were only 22 pupils 
enrolled and the following year 
it was reduced to a one-room 
school. 


The one-room school continued 
to serve this rural community 
until June 9, 1944, when it was 
closed and the pupils bussed to a 
consolidated school. This was 41 
years after it was opened. There 
is a letter on file in the office of 
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the Board of Education 
requesting that this school be re- 
opened due to crowded con- 
ditions on the school bus. Ap- 
parently no action was taken on 
this request. 


This school and ground was 
sold at public auction December 
30, 1947. It was purchased by 
Mr. Albert Friend for his 
brother, Mr. W. Martin Friend, 
who used the lumber in building 
the house in which he now lives. 


And so ended another com- 
munity school. There is some of 
the foundation left to mark its 
location. In addition to Mr. 
Savage, I wish to thank Mr. 
George M. Browning, Mr. W. 
Martin Friend, and the Board of 
Education for assistance in pre- 
paring this article. 


Letter of Interest 


Dear Mrs. Calderwood: 
Thanks for sending me the copy 
of December 1974 Glades Star. I 
went to Frankville School until 
1942 and then was _ sent to 
Bloomington. Miss Howard and 
Mrs. Trost were my teachers. 
How well I remember the coal 
stove in the middle of the room. 
The picture (of the building) is 
perfect except it was later 
painted white. My parents still 
live along Crabtree on Spring- 
lick road. They are Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles E. Lewis. My 
grandmother lives with them. 
She is Mrs. Mary Paugh Her- 
man and could tell you quite a 
few stories about Walnut Bottom 
School where she was once a 
teacher. Thanks ever so much 
again. Mrs. June Schleig, 5204 
Iroquois Street, College Park, 
Md. 20740. (The Walnut Bottom 
School was described in the 
March, 1975, Glades Star.) 
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Front and back of typical souvenir school booklet given by teachers 
to pupils at end of school term and a practice in vogue early in this 
century. Pupils prized these souvenirs which gave pertinent information 
such as the names of teacher(s), pupils, School Board, and trustees, 
but not always a picture of their teacher(s). Booklets came in various 
shapes, sizes and colors, nicely bound, and included gems of thought. 

The souvenir pictured is from Mr. Edward H. Savage, Hopwood, 
Pa., and was presented to Mrs. Savage nee Laura Hoffman, when she 
went to Accident School in 1910. 
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Ernest Ray Jones | 


Dies in Florida 


Ernest Ray Jones, 88, born at 
Deer Park on December 14, 1886, 
and a son of the late Wilbur Clark 
Jones and Olive Belle Forman, died 
in Clermont, Fiorida, November 3, 
where he had lived since retiring in 
1963 from his law practice at Oak- 
land. 

Mr. Jones received his LLB 
degree from the University of 
Maryland in 1913. He graduated 
from West Virginia Conference 
Seminary, now West Virginia 
Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, in 
1907, and earned his A. B. degree 
from Ohio Wesleyan University in 
1910. West Virginia Wesleyan Col- 
lege conferred an honorary LLD 
degree upon him in 1993. 

During his long career Mr. Jones 
was state’s attorney for Garrett 
County from 1916 to 1919, and 
served as Secretary of the State of 
Maryland from 1936 to 1939. He 
entered practice in Oakland as E. 
Ray Jones and then was a partner 
in the firm of Jones and Dawson for 
many years until his practice was 
merged with his son, Lewis R. 
Jones, as Jones and Jones from 1939 
until his retirement. The Hon. 
Lewis R. Jones was later appointed 
Judge of District Court of 
Maryland, for Garrett County, by 
Governor Marvin Mandel. 

His family membership in the 


OAKLAND, MARYLAND 





DECEMBER, 1975 






Ernest Ray Jones 
Methodist Church dates back to 
1800, and Mr. Jones was a member 
of St. Paul’s United Methodist 
Church in Oakland. He had served 
it as trustee for 40 years, many 
years as Sunday School super- 
intendent, and as chairman of the 
building committee. During his 
chairmanship a new church was 
erected and later an educational 
section. A new parsonage was con- 
structed in 1937. 

Mr. Jones was widely recognized 
for his effective work as a 
Methodist layman. He served as a 
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trustee of West Virginia Wesleyan 
College from 1932 to 1956, and was 
president of the Board of Trustees 


in 1956. While he was chairman of | 


the Wesleyan College building com- 
mittee, four new buildings were 
erected on its campus. Mr. Jones 


also served on other United 
Methodist boards. He was listed in 
‘‘Who’s Who in Methodism.”’ 


In his home community Mr. 
Jones was a member of the Board 
of Directors of the First National 
Bank of Oakland for 41 years and 
served as Vice President of the 
bank from 1944 to 1962. He was 
chairman of the Board of Directors 
in 1963-64. He was a member of the 
Founders Roll of our Garrett 
County Historical Society. Several 
years ago Mr. Jones received his 60- 
year emblem and certificate for 
membership in the Oakland Lodge 
of Masons. He was a member of the 
Knights of Pythias, Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows, and the Oak- 
land-Mt. Lake Park Lions Club. 

Mr. Jones was twice married and 
his first wife, Nancy Forman Jones, 
died many years ago. Surviving 
him are his widow, Maud Bowman 
Jones; three sons, Judge Lewis R. 
Jones, Oakland; Wilbur C. Jones, 
Chevy Chase, Md.; Thomas S. 
Jones, Fairfax, Va.; one daughter, 
Mrs. Audra C. Hansen, Indianap- 
olis, Ind.; one sister, Miss Pauline 
E. Jones, Columbus, Ohio, and 
seven grandchildren. 

Visiting hours were held at the 
Kurfiss fune1al home in Clermont, 
Florida, and the body was then 
shipped to the John O. Durst funeral 
home at Oakland on November 4, 
where visiting hours were held on 
Wednesday, November 5. 

Funeral services were conducted 
at St. Paul’s United Methodist 
Church at 2 o’clock, November 6, 
with pastor Dr. Lawrence Sher- 
wood officiating. Interment was in 
Oakland cemetery. 


Serving as pallbearers were 
Courtney Tusing, Richard G. Stan- | 
ton, Irvin. R. Rudy, Jr., Stephen | 
Pagenhardt, Donald M. Browning, 
and Homer R. Bennett, members of | 
the Board of Directors of the First 
National Bank of Oakland. 


In Memoriam 


Mr. John S. Elliott, 76, of Little 
Crossings (Grantsville), died on 
September 4 at Meyersdale Com- 
munity Hospital, Meyersdale, Pa. 

Mr. Elliott was a son of the late 
Addison and Lilla (Patterson) 
Elliott and was born in Beaver 
Falls, Pa. His home was beside the 
old National Road just east of 
Casselman river, Grantsville, and 
within sight of the famous Cassel- 
man stone bridge, now a National 
Landmark. He was the great 
grandson of David Shriver, who had 
firm faith in the great stone arch of 
the bridge and who was the super- 
intendent in charge of building this 
section of the National Road. Mr. 
Elliott was an active member of our 
Society and was serving his second 
3-year term on its board of direc- 
tors, having been re-elected in June 
of this year, at the time of his death. 

Mr. Elliott had retired in 1972 as 
an employee of National Jet Com- 
pany. He was a member of Frost- 
burg Episcopal Church, Grantsville 
Cemetery Association, Garrett 
County Centennial Committee, and 
had served briefly as chairman of 
the Garrett County Committee for 
Maryland Historical Trust. A 
veteran of World War I, Mr. Elliott 
was a charter member of Silver 
Spring American Legion Post and 
had transferred to Grantsville Post 
214 where he was granted life 
membership in 1974. He also was a 
member of Silver Spring 40&8. 

Mr. Elliott is survived by his 
widow, Virginia (Johnson) Elliott, 
a daughter, Mrs. Margaret 
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DeWald, Golden, Colo., a brother, 
Robert Elliott, Portland, Ore., a 
half brother, George Patterson, 
Bradenton, Fla., and three grand- 
children. 

Services were conducted at the 
Newman Funeral Home (Grants- 
ville) at 2:30 p.m., September 7, 
with Rev. Manning Smith offici- 
ating. Interment was in Frostburg 
Memorial Park with Grantsville 
Post 214, American Legion, accord- 
ing graveside military honors. 


George B. Filbert, of Titusville, 
New Jersey. Mr. Filbert died on 
March 22, 1975. 


Mrs. Inez M. Bush, of Piedmont, 
W. Va. Ms. Bush died on July 4, 
1975. 

Friends of Mrs. Bush and Glade 
Star readers will recall her inter- 
esting article on teaching at the 
Myers School in 1928-29 near 
Bloomington on Backbone Moun- 
tain. This fine contribution to local 
history was published as a part of 
the magazine’s June, 1975, install- 
ment of the series on ‘‘Community 
Schools of Garrett County.’’ Mrs. 
Bush conveyed a keen sense of her 
determination to teach the children 
under difficult conditions of housing 
and travel. The article described 
the dangerous and exciting incident 
of a copperhead snake falling out of 
the wallpaper onto the desk of 
Junior Myers with panic evacuation 
of the building. 


Notice: Obituary information respecting 
members will be published when furnished 
to the editors. Send the information to the 
Corresponding Secretary of the Society. This 
will also allow for maintaining a correct 
mailing list for The Glades Star. 





The ‘‘Congress’ Own’’ Regiment 
formed by a group of some 50 volun- 
teers of the Baltimore area was 
designated as Baltimore’s official 
Bicentennial Regiment by Mayor 
Wm. Donald Schaefer at a cere- 
mony held on November 10, 1974 on 
Constellation Dock in that city. 





Letters of Interest 


Dear Mrs. Calderwood — The 
articles in the Star are so in- 
teresting. The one on Braddock 
Road is splendid and I am looking 
forward to the next installment. 

Everywhere throughout the U.S. 
celebrations are being made ac- 
cording to the part of the country in 
which you are, and also influenced 
from where your ancestors came. 

There. is a group of us that is 
making research from Jamestown, 
Plymouth, etc., on down to 1776. I 
sent for patterns of dolls of different 
periods in American History to be 
used for decorations. 

Witchita (Kansas) has quite an 
Indian population (only thirty miles 
from Oklahoma) and they will 
have quite a celebration. 

We have a young man in our com- 
munity who will be in your county 
Sept. 27th, Friendsville, to auction 
an antique sale. I believe the name 
is Ridding and the sale will be heid 
at Hagerstown. John (Woody) and 
his brother work antique sales over 
the eastern half of the U.S. They are 
sons of our librarian, Mrs. Milton 
(Nadine) Woody. 

We have a splendid library for a 
small town and Nadine is wonder- 
ful. Sincerely, Viola Garrett Jones, 
Box 187, Douglass, Kan. 67039. 


Would You Be Interested? 


The Society directors have 
discussed publishing a limited Bi- 
centennial issue of bound copies of 
The Glades Star for Volumes 1, 2, 
and 3. There are only a limited 
number of copies of each issue 
available. If you are interested in 
obtaining such a collector’s item of 
the magazine, write or tell your 
Managing Editor, Paul _ T. 
Calderwood, P. O. Box 3026, Deer 
Park, Md. 21550. 
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President’s Corner... 


In that bitter winter of 1780 when 
the Prussian drill-master Baron 
von Steuben came to Valley Forge 
to teach Washington’s ragged 
farmer-soldiers the rudiments of 
military drill, he noted with some 
disdain that the sentry who saluted 
him on arrival was bareheaded. 
Further inspection of this gaunt 
soldier revealed that he was stand- 
ing on his hat to shield his bare feet 
from the cold of the snow. 

That Revolutionary Soldier had 
little. He was short on food and 
clothing, short on health, short on 
shot and shell and short on knowl- 
edge of the military arts. But he 
was long on motive and it kept him 
in the field until Representative 
Government was established on the 
American Continent. He prevailed 
against the best disciplined and 
equipped professional _ soldiers 
Europe had to offer. 

We bow with awe and reverence 
to the memory of that hungry 
soldier and others like him. His 
monument and our legacy is our 
beloved America. The vision of his 
gaunt frame trembling with the 
cold in the presence of the richly 
accoutered Prussian Drillmaster 
bids us to mend our flaws and refine 
our virtues. 

This Bicentennial year is a time 
for all serious Americans to look to 
our heritage for inspiration and 
motive. Now is the time to decide 
what we want America to be on the 
Tricentennial and to commit. 
ourselves to the attainment of that 


end. 


The Society will hold its annual 
dinner and business meeting for 
election of officers at the hall of 
Friendsville Volunteer Fire De- 
partment on Thursday, June 24, 
1976. A speaker for the dinner has 
not yet been engaged. . 
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A. D. Naylor & Co. Fire — September 3, 


By Robert B. Sincell 


Raging out of control for nearly 
three hours, fire swept away two 
buildings of A. D. Naylor & Co. 
Wednesday evening, September 3, 
1975, in downtown Oakland. The 
three-story hardware building had 
been in use since 1884. 

Oakland firemen responded at 
6:10 p.m. after flames and heat 
tripped the building’s automatic 
alarm. The _ blaze apparently 
started near the loading dock and 
quickly swept up an elevator shaft 
to the roof, consuming most of the 
structure from the roof down. 
Jumping the alleyway which 
separated the hardware from the 
appliance store, the fire proceeded 
through the upper floors of the 
appliance building and finally ate 
its way down to the main floor. 
Some merchandise was saved in 
this department, although none was 
removed from the hardware store. 
Loss was estimated at over $1 


| 
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1975 


million. 

For a time, much of downtown 
Oakland was considered to be in 
danger of burning. Firemen from 
five nearby communities assisted 
the Oakland unit while five other 
companies stood by on. alert. 
Firemen were able to stop the 
spread of flames before they 
reached the Browning building 
which abutted the appliance store. 

Four firemen and one volunteer 
were injured while fighting the 
blaze. 

Destroyed in addition to the 
Naylor stores were ten automobiles 
in the Pritts used car lot adjoining 
the Naylor building; damaged were 
the Nearly New Shop and the R- 
Way Clothing Store; and blistered 
from the heat was St. Matthew’s 
Episcopal Church. 

Investigators from the State Fire 
Marshall’s office have apprehended 
and charged an Oakland man with 
arson as the cause of the disaster. 
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The Braddock Military Road 


By Robert J. Ruckert 
(Concluded) 


Copyright ~ 1975 by Robert J. Ruckert 


To the south is ahuge meadow of 
probably several hundred acres 
and it was here that Braddock and 
his men bivouaced for three days. 
The following entry in the servant’s 
diary indicates that the area was 
called Bear Camp before Brad- 
dock’s time: 

“Friday June 20. This day we 
marched to a place called Bear 
Camps, it being 8 mi., very 
hilly, but the camp level.’’ The 
next day his entry reads: 
‘Satterday. June 21. We halted 
and sent out a working party to 
cut the road up a large hill and 
covering party with them to 
guard them, and at night we 
sent the advance pickets out in 
the front line. In the night a 
sentry fired at two men as he 
thought, which alarmed the 
camp, but nothing extra ordi- 
nary hapn’d all the night.” 

Aside from being the site of 
Braddock’'s 6th Camp, the area 
was the location of other in- 
teresting events. At this place 
Washington remained with a 
guard because of iliness that 
had plagued him for several 
days. Captain Morris acting on 
orders from the General wrote 
the following memorandum to 
Washington: ‘“‘Dear Washington: 
I am desired by the General to 
let. you know that he marches 
tomorrow and the next day but 
that he shall halt at the Great 
Meadows two or three days. It is 
the desire of every particular in 
this family and the General’s 
positive command to you not to 
stir but by the advice of the 
person under whose care you 
are till you are better which we 


all hope will be very soon.” 

On the same day a British 
officer wrote in his diary: ‘‘Fri. 
the 20th. The general beat at 3, 
and we marched at 5. The road 
was stony and some hills, but 
we marched about 8 miles, the 
huntsmen got us venison almost 
every day; but the soldiers and 
batmen began to find them- 
selves in short allowance; the 
road not being cleared we were 
obliged to halt there til the 23rd. 
(Bear Camp)”’ 

The entry in Sir Peter Hal- 
kett’s orderly book is brief: 
‘‘Bear Camp, June 20, 1775. The 
parole is Sumersett. Field 
Officer for to Marrow — Lieut. 
Col. Gage. For the Gen’s Guard 
to Marrow — the 44th Regt.” 

Nineteen years later, the 22nd 
day of May, 1774, a tract of land 
called the Hotel would be sur- 
veyed for a James Brooks. Its 
305 acres would embrace the 
Bear Camp. The surveyor’s de- 
scription of the tract reads: “‘be- 
ginning at a bounded white oak 
standing about 20 perches (330 
feet) N. E. from Aron Parker’s 
house on the Braddock Road and 
near the Bear Camp and run- 
ning thence. . .”’ I plotted the 
metes and bounds of this survey 
600 feet to the inch on tracing 
paper and laid my plot over the 
tax map in the Court House 
(Oakland) drawn to the same 
scale. The lines of the Hotel 
Tract are still intact today 
except for one short piece. 

Sometime after the 
Revolution, the tract came into 
the hands of John Simpkins, a 
veteran, and his wife, Elizabeth. 
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The final several hundred feet up Big Savage is seen here. The rear guard 
of the expedition passed over this section of road at noon, June 15, 1755. The 
author’s wife stands in the deeply eroded scar that marks Braddock’s march in 
this area. 


— 





Fee 


They opened a tavern where the 


Braddock Road and Morgan- 
town road met and called it the 
Bear Camp Hotel, which 
operated successfully until the 
Pike was constructed in 1817. 
Simpkins had served as an 
ensign during the Revolution 
and had as neighbors two other 
veterans, John Jonas and Aron 
Parker. They and their families 
are all thought to be buried in 
the old cemetery several hun- 
dred feet north of the spring. 
Buried also in the cemetery is 
Prentice Allen, son of Samuel 
and Polly Allen who were on 
their way to Morgantown when 
their small son died. A letter 
written by Samuel Allen to his 
parents telling of the child’s ill- 
ness and death on July 14, 1795, 
was printed in the Glades Star 
of October 2, 1941 and March, 
1970. 

Bishop Francis Asbury was a 
guest of John and Elizabeth 
Simpkins in 1784 and again the 
next year. His journal reads: 
“Sunday 10 (July) My congre- 
gation was large. Hard labour 
had almost overdone me. I rode 


to Simkins, when I found some 
life among the people. A long 
dreary ride, brought me _ to 
Morgantown. I preached and 
baptised, and was much spent.” 
There is every reason to believe 
that Washington also stayed 
with the Simpkins in September, 
1784. 

John Simpkins was one of the 
last judges to serve on the bench 
in Cumberland who was not an 
attorney. About the time he 
resigned from the bench, the 
law was changed and only those 
with legal training could serve 
as a judge. Elizabeth Simkins 
(Simpkins) and Priscilla Lamar 
Drane were Sisters, the latter 
being the wife of James Drane, 
Jr., who is buried in the Acci- 
dent cemetery and whose home 
still stands nearby. 

On June 23, Braddock and his 
forces struck their tents and 
headed for Great Crossings. The 
entry in Sir Peter Halkett’s 
orderly book reads: ‘‘The parole 
is Alsford. Field Officer for to 
marrow Major Sparks. For the 
Gen’! Guard to marrow the 48th 
Regt. The gen’l to beat to 
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marrow morning at 6 o’Clock, 
the Assembly half an hour after 
and march immediately. Its 
Gen’! Braddocks orders that no 
fires are lighted with in 150 
yards of the carriages.”’ 

And so the ill-fated army left 
the Province of Maryland and 
crossed into Pennsylvania. Only 
about two-thirds of Braddock’s 
fighting column would return. 
Many of them wounded only to 
die during the retreat to Fort 
Cumberland. No one knows how 
many lie in unmarked graves in 
Pennsylvania, and in Maryland 
at Bear Camp, Shade Hollow, 
Little Meadows, and _ Fort 
Cumberland. 

It was not my intention, when 
this project began, to follow 
Braddock across the Province 
Line into Pennsylvania. The 
Battle of Monongahela has been 
well documented by others far 


better qualified than this writer. 


However, there have been a 
number of commentaries 
written attempting to pinpoint 
the reason for  Braddock’s 
failure. Many of the early ac- 
cusations came from Political 
elements in England opposed to 
forming the expedition in the 
first place. Horace Walpole was 
one of these. Others were per- 
sonal enemies of Braddock, both 
in America and abroad. His 
military secretary, William 
Shirley, Jr., made no effort to 
conceal in a letter to Gov. 
Morris his contempt for Brad- 
dock. On the other hand, those 
who knew Edward Braddock 
best were the least critical; 
being close to the problem they 
were not influenced by the exag- 
gerated stories that were going 
the rounds at that time. 

I remember when studying the 
French and Indian War in public 
school that my teacher 
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remarked that if Braddock had | 
taken the advice of Washington | 
about Indian fighting, the battle | 
would have been won. My | 
military experience is extremely _ 
limited, but I do know that it 
takes months of training in 
guerilla warfare for a soldier to 
reach a minimum of effective- 
ness. I don’t see how Braddock’s 
regulars could have been taught 
in only a few weeks. 

The critics of Braddock’s 
defeat are prone to overlook 
vital secondary reasons _in- 
volving food, ammunition and. 
transportation that counted 
heavily against him. The entire 
army from the beginning never 
had sufficient quantities of food 
simply because those who were 
to furnish it never came through 
with the quantiites they had 
promised and it is a fact that an 
army marches on its stomach. 
Even had the food problem been 
resolved, there were never 
enough horses large enough or 
healthy enough to pull the 
number of wagons and artillery 
needed to carrry the food and 
ammunition. When Braddock 
confronted the French near Fort 
Duquesne, his men were ex- 
hausted and hungry, causing 
their will to stand and fight to 
vanish. 

Washington in a letter to his 
brother wrote: ‘‘From frequent 
breaches of contract, the General 
had lost all patience, and for 
want of that temper and 
moderation which should be 
used by a man of sense upon 
these occasions, will, I fear 
represent us in a light we little 
deserve; for, instead of blaming 
the individuals, as he ought, he 
charges all his disappointments 
to the public supiness, and looks 
upon the country, I believe, as 
void of honor and honesty. We 
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Mud and heavy rains often made the road impassable to users, forcing 
wagons to seek a more favorable parallel route. Shown are parallel scars as 
the road begins its steep descent to the Savage River Camp. 











have frequent disputes on his 
head, which are maintained with 
warmth on both sides — 
especially on his, as he is in- 
capable of arguing without it, or 
giving up any point he asserts, 
be it ever incompatible with 
reason or common sense.”’ 

If this letter has a tendency to 
condemn Braddock, it should be 
plain to the reader that Wash- 
ington would naturally excuse 
the colonials for sat.carrying out 
their responsibilities. We must 
remember that Braddock was 
responsible for the success of 
the operation and talk would be 
cheap among those subordinates 
who would not have to take the 
blame. 

Let us consider Shirley’s letter 
to Gov. Morris from Fort 
Cumberland on May 23, 1755. 
Shirley was a civilian and the 
son of Governor Shirley of 
Massachusetts. He wrote: ‘‘It is 
a joke to suppose that secondary 
Officers can make amends for 
the defects of the first. The main 
spring must be the mover, 
others can no more than follow 
and correct a little its motions. 
As to them, I don’t think’ we 





have much to boast. Some are 
insolent and ignorant; others 
capable, but aiming and 
showing their own abilities than 
making proper use of them. I 
have a very great love for my 
friend Orme, and think it un- 
commonly fortunate for our 
leader that he is under the in- 
fluence of so honest and capable 
man. . .I am greatly disgusted 
at seeing an expedition (as it 
is called), so _ ill-concerted 
originally in England and so ill- 
appointed, so improperly con- 
ducted in America; and so much 
fatigue and expense incurred for 
a purpose, which if attended 
with success, might better have 
been left alone.’’ 

I have pegged Shirley as an 
18th Century malcontent who 
thought accompanying Brad- 
dock would be a great adventure 
and finding himself without the 
amenities of life at home in 
England, turned sour blaming 
everyone around him for his 
dilemma. By age and experi- 
ence he was hardly in a position 
to be critical of anyone. In his 
letter, however, Shirley threw 
some light on the food problem 
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would 
‘‘The General sent that 
thirty waggons. .. .to 
Winchester for provisions. . .and 


and Governor Morris 
read: 


night 


also three hundred carrying 
horses for flour, with part of 
the troop of light horse, to 
Coneagee, ninety miles distant, 
with orders to bring up Cresap, 
an other commissary being ap- 
pointed.”’ 

Captain Orme’s records shed 
further light on this situation 
and he wrote: ‘‘About the end of 
May, the Pensylvania waggons 
came up to us, but brought little 
flour Conegage, occasioned by 
the infamous neglect of Cresap 
the Agent in that place, who suf- 
fered about all the waggons to 
pass without giving them the 
Order before mentioned. Much 
about the same time the man’s 
father was employed by Gov- 
ernor Sharp to salt a quantity of 
beef for the use of the Maryland 
troops; which beef had been 
reckoned in the ultimate of those 
provisions designed for the 
March; it was no sooner brought 
to camp but it was coindemned 
to be buried by a survey. The 
surveyors reported it had no 
pickle, and think it was put in 
dry casks, which could never 
have contained any.” 

The above paragraph is 
confirmed by an entry in the 
Seaman's Journal of the 12th of 
May: ‘In the afternoon Mr. 
Spendloe and self surveyed 20 
casks of beef by order of the 
General, and condemned it, 
which we reported to the 
General. On the 15th Mr. 
Spendloe and self surveyed 22 
casks of beef, and condemned it, 
which we_ reported to. the 
General.” 

Concerning Cresap’s assign- 
ment which was vital to the 
welfare of his army. Braddock 
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wrote later to Governor 
Morris: ‘“ (St. Clair) has em- 
ployed, by the advice of Gover- 
nor Sharpe. . .one Cresap, who 
behaved in such a manner in 
relation to the Pennsylvania 
flower that had he been a French 
commissary he could not have 
acted more in their interest.”’ 

While we might assume that 
General Braddock lacked all the 
gentlemanly virtues his more 
righteous critics accused him of, 
a careful reading of the journals 
written by members of the 
expedition surely shows that 
many of these same people con- 
tributed to his defeat. We can 
more nearly reach an accurate 
assessment of his nature if we 
refer to the opinions of those 
most closely associated with 
General Braddock. 

In a letter that Washington 
wrote from Mt. Vernon _ to 
Captain Orme in Philadelphia, 
shortly after the defeat, he 
stated: ‘It is impossible to 
relate the different accounts 
that was given our late unhappy 
engagement but all tended to the 
disadvantage of the poor 
deceased General, who is 
censored on all hands.”’ 

The reply from Captain Orme 
commented: ‘‘That part of your 
letter mentioning the reflection 
upon the General give me much 
uneasiness though I feel a con- 
tempt for the detractors which 
alleviates in some degree my 
concern. I know the ignorant 
and’ rascally C= — "Dae is 
one promoter through resent- 
ment and malevolence and the 
thick headed baronet another, 
intending to build his character 
upon the ruins of one much 
more amicable than his can be. 
For my part I judge it a duty to 
vindicate the memory of a man 
whom I greatly and deservedly 
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A phenomenon that is repeated several times along the old Braddock 
Road: a circular depression about 25 feet in diameter with a smaller one 
nearby. At present, no one is certain how or why these shallow depressions 
came into being. 


esteem and I think every man 
whom he regarded should be his 
advocate, keeping literally to the 
facts which must always im- 
prove the goodness of his dispo- 
sition. I am convinced the af- 
fection he bore you as well as 
your integrity and good nature 
will make you assiduous in 
removing these abominable pre- 
judices the generality of have 
imbibed and published. It is 
very hard the bluntness and 
openess of a man’s temper 
should be calied brutality and 
that he would hear opinions 
more freely than any man 
should be accused of obstinancy 
and peremtoriness. In short in a 
thousand particulars I find such 
lies and opposites that I will say 
no more.”’ 

Washington in a memorandum 
much later wrote: ‘‘Thus died a 
man whose good and_ bad 
qualities were intimately 
blended. He was brave eventoa 
fault and in the regular service 
would have done honor to his 
profession. His attachments were 
warm. His enmities strong, and 


having no disguise, both ap- 
peard in full force. He was 
generous and disinterested, but 
plain and blunt in manner, even 
to rudeness.”’ 


Finally, young Francis 
Peyton, probably a junior officer 
in the Virginia Militia wrote to 
his mother from Great Meadows 
on July 13, 1755, as his company 
along with the others picked 
their way back to Fort Cum- 
berland: 


“Dear Mother: Never did I 
undertake to write a letter when 
so overwhelmed with grief and 
disappointment. Our expedition 
has failed! Our commander is 
dead! Our noble General Brad- 
dock. He died this day from his 
wounds, Alas! who could have 
anticipated such a disaster — 
such an extraordinary and dis- 
graceful defeat as that which we 
have sustained on the 
Monongahela River. . .”’ 

The space I have used in this 
article to defend Braddock is the 
result of my coming to realize 
more in detail the enormous 
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‘obstacles he faced. The 
awesome land terrain that he 
had to fight west from Cum- 
berland did give him victory in 
the sense of forcing a road of 
sorts across these mountains. It 
thus became a military road 
only from its raw necessity as a 
rough way over which to slowly 
move an army with a tre- 
mendous amount of baggage 
and materiel. My work and 
reading relative to this project 
of retracing the Braddock Road 
has made clear to me that many 
people have spoken and written 
derisively of the British leader 
on whose stubborn shoulders the 
full weight of the expedition fell. 
These sources have tended to 
place the entire blame upon 
Braddock for the’ military 
disaster that engulfed him and 
spilled his blood to death in a 
lonely land far from_ the 
England he honored, and, yes, 
loved. 

I have found nothing in the 
journals and diaries of those 
who accompanied Braddock and 
shared his struggle to convince 
me that he was less than most 
general offficers. Like them, 
Braddock was_ highly  pro- 
fessional, demanded loyalty and 
service, and revealed himself as 
warm and friendly to those 
whom he trusted. 
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New Glades Star Index ! 





To Be Published 


A new index for Volumes I, II, 
and III of the Glades Star, covering 
the years 1941-1969 has been com- 
pleted and is to be published. The 
index for each volume will be 
printed separately. The index can 
be purchased by mail from Paul T. 
Calderwood, Managing Editor, P. 
O. Box 3026, Deer Park, Md. 21550 
or he may be reached by telephon- 
ing 334-2877. The price will be $1.50 
per single copy or $3.00 for a 3-index 
set mailed postpaid to one address, 
or when purchased locally at the 
Ruth Enlow libraries or Oaklang 
Stationery Store. 

The new index has been prepared 
by Mrs. Bessie D. Price who has 
also indexed Volume IV up to the 
present issue of the magazine. She 
began indexing the contents of the 
three completed volumes after she 
retired in June as head of the 
English Department at Southern 
High School, Oakland. 

The index for Volume I covers all 
materials published from March 
1941 through December 1949; 
Volume II covers March 1950 
through March 1960 and Volume III 
covers June 1960 through June 1969. 
Mrs. Price has indexed the maga- 
zine contents under the head- 
ings: ‘‘Persons,” ‘‘Places,” and 
‘‘Things,”’ as advised by the Mary- 
land State Historical Society. The 
index for Volume IV will start with 
September 1969 and shouldend with 
the issue for March 1978. There are 
36 issues representing a period of 9 
years in each volume. 

Mrs. Price has stated that she 
will be glad to assist persons 
needing materials from Volume IV. 
She may be telephoned at 334-2680 
or addressed to P. O. Box 305, Mtn. 
Lake Park, Md. 21550. Any inquiry 
to her by mail should include a 
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stamped self-addressed envelope as 
Mrs. Price has kindly done the 
indexing work without pay. Having 
been a teacher, she is aware of the 
need for the indexing of the 34 years 
of publication of the magazine as 
the official quarterly of the Society. 


The staff of The Glades Star and 
the officers of the Garrett County 
Historical Society wish to thank 
Mrs. Price for her work that has 
made it possible to publish these 
much needed complete indexes for 
the three volumes of the magazine. 
Mrs. Price, however, cannot accept 
any orders for the index publi- 
cations. 


Eagle Scout Roster 
Deep Creek District 


Scouts who have earned the 
highest rank award granted to the 
Boy Scouts of America in our Deep 
Creek District of Potomac Council 
and the date they were qualified 
includes: 1925-1926 — Bernard I. 
Gonder, Jr., Thomas A. Gonder’, 
James A. Lee, McClelland Dixon, 
Kenneth Stahl, Robert Stemple, 
George Alstetter* and Guy Gregg. 


1930 — Ward Hinebaugh. 1931 — 
Harley Dawson. 1933 — Kenneth 


' Lawton*. 1934 — Robert Lawton, 


Horace O’Donnell, Hopwood Wood- 
dell, Charles Mason and Howard 
Naylor. 1941 — Robert Sincell. 1946 
— Richard Leighton. 1958 — David 
Gonder. 1959 — Maurice Brookhart, 
Jr. 1959 — Richard Stuck, Foster 
Rigg II, Carl Pelton and Thomas 
Forman. 1961 — John Fitzwater, Jr. 
1963 — Frank Fitzwater. 1964 — 
David Sisler. 1966 — James 
Feaster, III, John O. Durst, Jr. 1967 
~— Anderson Cosby, Jr., John 
Kerins. 1973 — Franklin ‘‘Skip’”’ 
Schwing and Gary Reckner. 


Asterisks indicate deceased. 





St. Paul’s and St. John’s 
Evangelical Lutheran 
Churches Celebrate 175th 


Anniversary Homecoming _ 


The congregations of St. Paul’s 
Evangelical Lutheran Church at 
Accident and St. John’s Evangel- 
ical Lutheran Church at the Cove 
have an organizational date of 1800 
in the records of the Lutheran 
Churchin America. , 

The congregations of these two 
churches held their regular morn- 
ing worship services on All Saints’ 
Sunday, November 2, 1975, con- 
ducted by their pastor, the Rev. 
William E. Carlson, of Accident, 
and met at 1:00 p.m. at Northern 
High School to enjoy a dinner and to 
celebrate their 175th Anniversary 
Homecoming in a program at 2:30 
o’clock that afternoon. 

The program opened with 
congregational singing and con- 
tinued with the theme of ‘Our 
Heritage.’’ Special music was per- 
formed by the church choirs. The 
period of “A Time for Recog- 
nition,’’ was followed by an offering 
for expenses of the event and 
prayer preceded the _ closing 
number, ‘‘We Give Thanks to God.”’ 

The anniversary committees 
were chaired for St. John’s Church 
by Mrs. Mary Bach and for St. 
Paul’s church by Mrs. Helen Silber. 
Serving with Mrs. Bach on her 
committee were Arthur Butler, Mrs. 
Leah Brenneman, Roy Deniker, 
Mrs. Violet Reichenbecher, and 
David Schwing. Serving with Mrs. 
Silber on her committee were Miss 
Donna Beitzel, Raymond Codding-- 
ton, Ralph Kelso, Wilmer Margraff, 
and Mrs. Pearl Rush. 

The Garrett County Historical 
Society is most appreciative of the 
presentation by Mr. and Mrs. B. O. 
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Aiken, of Accident, of the Anni- 
versary Homecoming booklet pre- 
pared by the congregations of the 
two churches. The booklet includes 
a picture of each of the churches 
and of the Rev. William E. Carlson, 
who has been their pastor from 1949 
to 1975. The booklet contains 27 
pages. It will be preserved in the 
archives of the Garrett County 
Museum at Oakland. 


Spotlight on History 


Deep Creek Power Plant 

Deep Creek hydroelectric Station 
has operated for the past 50 years 
on the Youghiogheny river near 
Hoyes Run without a major break- 
down. Since July 6, 1925 it has pro- 
duced power for the Penelec 
System from its turbine generators 
supplied from the waters of Deep 
Creek Lake. The lake, created by a’ 
dam across Deep Creek valley and 
undertaken in 1923, covers 4,500 
acres with a body of water 12 miles 
long and a maximum width of 1% 
miles. To construct the 86-foot high 
dam with a width of about 1300 feet, 
it was necessary to open a stone 
quarry for material and build a 
railway 12 miles long to haul equip- 
ment and supplies for the entire 
project including the power plant. 
The project involved acquiring 7000 
acres of land, 140 farms, 50 build- 
ings and relocating some 14 miles of 
public highway. With the comple- 
tion and filling of the impoundment, 
the Penelec System had brought to 
Garrett County a facility for new 
recreational activity and around 
the 65-mile shoreline of the new lake 
there have been millions of dollars 
invested in residential and com- 
mercial structures. The Deep Creek 
Hydroelectric Station and Deep 
Creek Lake represent a major 
economic contribution to the 
welfare of Garrett County. 
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A&C Radio Network 

County volunteer fire companies 
have succeeded in establishing an 
Alerting and Communications radio 
network with a common telephone 
number— 334-4444 — to enable 
residents of the covered areas to get 
early and immediate help in event 
of a fire emergency or other 
disaster situation. The radio net- 
work was first entirely financed by 
the fire companies of Deer Park, 
Deep Creek, and Oakland. At 
present seven fire companies are 
equipped with siren control equip- 
ment which is now activated by 
radio control from the sheriff’s 
office. Additional assistance is now 
being given by the county Civil 
Defense and Disaster Preparedness 
agency, of which Mr. George Comp, 
Deer Park, is director. Plans are 
being augmented to expand the 
service to all eleven fire companies 
in Garrett County. 

Oakland Amtrak Stop 

Passenger train service will be 
restored over Chessie System rail- 
road lines to Oakland in May, 1975, 
with Amtrak’s new Washington, D. 
C. to Denver, Colorado, train 
schedule. Senator J. Glenn Beall, 
upon learning that only Silver 
Spring and Cumberland in Mary- 
land were approved for station 
stops, interceded with Mr. Paul 
Reistrap, president of Amtrak, and 
obtained approval for making Oak- 
land a regular stop to benefit Gar- 
rett County residents and the people 
of adjacent areas. 


The Ashby Story 

Mr. Iret Ashby, of Loch Lynn 
Heights, has had a booklet pub- 
lished with his version of the story 
of the Ashby family. His direct 
ancestor, William Ashby, came to 
the present Garrett County area in 
1774. William Ashby and his wife, 
Sarah Williams Ashby, were one of 
the 43 emigrant families led by 


(Continued on Page 646) 
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Community Schools of Garrett County 


By Paul T. Calderwood 


In continuing the series of articles 
on the schools of the County we are 
indebted to Mrs. John D. Browning, 
formerly Minnie Holtschneider, for 
a wealth of information regarding 
the Broadford School. Mrs. Brown- 
ing has close personal and family 
ties with this school. Her father, 
Fred Holtschneider, donated the 
land on which it was built. She 
attended there from 1908 to 1916. On 
August 3, 1938, her brother, John 
Holtschneider, purchased the 
ground and school building from the 
Board of Education, following the 
closing of the school, and returned 
the ground to the Holtschneider 
farm. 

In the school at the time of pur- 
chase Mr. Holtschneider found a 
number of registers or class roll 
books. We are indebted to him for 
making the detailed information 
from these books available for this 
article. This will probably be the 
best documented school record in 
the entire series. 

The following is Mrs. Browning’s 
remembrances of the Broadford 
School: 

The Broadford School was in 
District 7, approximately two and a 
half miles from Deer Park on the 
farm of Frederick Holtschneider, 
who donated one-half acre of 
ground along the county road 
known as the Broadford Road, 
because a creek ran for some dis- 
tance near the road which crossed 
the creek. It was called Broadford 
Run and other small streams ran 
into it. 

‘The deed for one-half acre of 
ground was made to the Board of 
Education on July 26, 1907. I don’t 
think any school was needed more, 
for there were so many familiés in 
the surrounding community and no 


school to attend. The Trustees of the 
Broadford School were Fred Holt- 
schneider, Alan DeBerry and Wil- 
liam DeBerry. 

‘“‘The school was built and ready 
for use by September 30, 1907. It 
was heated by a Burnside stove 
almost in the center of the room. A 
coal house was close to the back of 
the school. My father, Fred Holt- 
schneider, hauled the coal from the 
Sloan Mine. There were two shelves 
across the back of the room for 
lunch boxes and books where the 
children could hang their coats. 
Professor Rathbun, the School 
Superintendent, was very inter- 
ested in the school and came to visit 
quite often. 

‘‘Miss Lillie Weimer was the first 
teacher and taught for a longer 
period of time than any of the other 
teachers. She lived at Mt. Lake 
Park and walked three miles to 
school and back every day. She 
stopped for a while but came back 
several years later. Of course, all 
teachers had to teach seven grades. 
I started when I was five years old 
and most of the pupils were older. 
There seemed to be so many big 
boys. Miss Lillie had no trouble with 
discipline at all. Mrs. Bella Nine 
was the next teacher and also 
walked from Mt. Lake Park. Later, 
when we had teachers from other 
places, they boarded with the Fred 
Holtschneider family, who lived 
right across the road from the 
school. Pop made the fire at first 
and then my sister, Mary, made it. 
She was eight years old at the time 
but Pop also checked it until Miss 
Lillie got there. 

‘In 1934 or 1935 the school was 
closed. Thereafter the students had 
to walk to the state road, Route 219, 
to get the bus which took them to a 
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school in Oakland. Later on the bus 
went along the Broadford Road and 
picked up children at their homes. 
They were thankful for that. 

“On August 3, 1938, John Holt- 
schneider bought back the ground 
and got a deed for the Broadford 
School, which was already on the 
Holtschneider farm. He rebuilt it to 
make a home for extra help and the 
family. Thus ended the era of the 
one-room schoolhouse called 
Broadford.” 

To locate the Broadford School 
from today’s landmarks, one would 
leave Oakland on Route 219, going 
in the direction of Deep Creek Lake. 
Approximately three and a half 
miles from Oakland turn right onto 
the King’s Run Road. Proceed ap- 
proximately one and a half miles, 
the school building is on the right, 
close to the road. This was School 
No. 2, in District No. 7. As it isone of 
the newer schools, it does not ap- 
pear on the 1903 list. 


This school was in an agrarian 
community, but the economy was 
touched by the summer business at 
Deer Park, Mt. Lake Park and Oak- 
land; also, the railroad, mining and 
lumbering. Mrs. Browning com- 
ments that the community was in 
great need of a school. The at- 
tendance records bear this out in a 
most decisive way. The year the 
school opened in 1907, there were 29 
pupils. From that time until it 
closed in 1934, or 1945, the minimum 
attendance for one year was 22 and 
the maximum was 36, making an 
average of 28% for the 27 years that 
it operated. The uniform attend- 
ance demonstrates that this was a 
very stable community, with no 
pronounced changes in _ the 
population. . 

Mrs. Browning points out that 
school dropouts are not new. There 
were many who attended this 
school who quit before graduating 
from the seventh grade. Not many 
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went on to high school, as this en- 
tailed walking to Oakland. She 
remembers well having walked 
four miles to Oakland and four 
miles back each day to attend high 
school. Before the Broadford School 
closed there was bus service to the 
High school, available on Route 219. 
This made it much easier for the 
children of this community to at- 
tend high school. 

From Mrs. Browning’s memory 
and the school registers, we have 
almost a complete list of teachers 
and pupils who attended this school. 
The years not included are 1919, 
1920, 1921 and 1927, on to 1934 or 
1935. 

Teaching was not an easy profes- 
sion in the days of the community 
school. It required teaching seven 
grades in one room. If the teacher’s 
home was not within walking 
distance (‘‘walking”’ distance for 
Miss Weimer, the first teacher, was 
three miles one way) of the school, 
she had to find a place to board in 
the community. Many teachers at 
the Broadford School boarded with 
the Holtschneider family, their 
home being just across the road. 

In the following list of teachers 
the figure following the name 
(when known) denotes the year(s) 
the school term which they taught 
ended: 

Lillie B. Weimer — 1908, 1909, 
1910, 1913 (first teacher). Belle H. 
Nine — 1911, 1912. Vera B. Chap- 
man — 1914, 1920. John S. Gnegy — 
1915, 1925. Manilla Burk — 1916. 
Amelia Bowen — 1917, 1918. Edna 
Peters — 1922. Emma F. Hamill — 
1923. Mrs. Eva Ream — nee Eva 


Montgomery — 1924. Mildred 
Anderson —- 1926. Timothy Moon, 
Carrie Thrasher, Mrs. Odessa 


Bishop — last teacher. 

Following is the list of pupils, 
grouped alphabetically, the family 
name appearing in capitals. The 
years they attended are shown in 
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figures following the given names, 
when known. Example: 08 denotes 
1908. 

BOWERS, GARFIELD: Cleon, 
Stancey 25, 26. 

BRENNEMAN, GEORGE: Elzie 
15, 16, 17, 18. George. 

BRENNEMAN, HARVEY: 
Audley 16, 18, 22, 23. Clifford 15, 16, 
18, 22. Dwight 22, 23. Edgar 22, 23. 
Edzell, Harvey, Izetta 23. Orville 
14, 15, 16, 18, 22. Raymond 14, 15, 16, 
18, 22. Virginia 17, 18. Walter 15, 16, 
17, 18. 

CARR, CLYDE: Blaine 18. Boyd 
18, 22. Cora, Marland 22. Pear! 18, 
22. Rhoda 22. 

CONNERS: Donald. 

CUSTER, NELSON:Edward 14, 
15. Glenn 15. Mabel 14, 15. Ray 14 
15. 

DeBERRY, ALAN: Corwin 18, 22, 
23, 24, 25. Everett 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
17, 18. Maurice 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
22. Medesta, Morris, Oma 24, 25, 26. 

DeBERRY, WILLIAM: Ann 08, 
09,10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 18, 23. Margaret 
22, 23, 24, 25, 26. Norine 09, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18. Richard 13, 14, 
15, 16, 17, 18, 22. Robert 13, 14, 15, 16, 
17, 18, 22. William 17, 18, 22, 23, 24, 
25. 

DEIHL, HENRY: Blanche 08, 09, 
10, 11, 12, 13, 14. Genevieve, Ger- 
trude 08, 09. Mason. 

DeWITT, ABLE: Abel 23. 

DEWITT, HAVEN: Betty,Haven, 
5 hse 

DIXON, GLENN: Stanley 08, 
Thelma 12, 13, Wilma 12. 

DIXON, JOHN: Garrett 12, 
Glenn, Harland 08. Helen 08. Irene 
08. 

HAMILL, PATRICK: 
Merle 18, Pearl, William 18. 

HANEY, JOHN: Schell 09. 

HECK, FRANK: Anna 08, 09, 10, 
11, 12. Francis 08, 10, 11, 12. Marie 
08, 09,10, 11, 12. 

HILL: Elva 08. 

HOLTSCHNEIDER, FRED: 
Alice 18, 22, 23, 24. Helena 10, 11, 12, 


b] 


Inez, 


13, 14, 16, 17, 18. Henry 12, 13, 14, 15, 
16, 17, 18. Jacob 22, 23, 24, 25, 26. 
John 22, 23, 24, 25, 26. Lillian 14, 15, 
16, 17, 18, 22, 23. Mary 08, 09, 10, 11, 
12, 13, 14, 16. Minnie 08, 09, 10, 11, 
12, 13, 14, 15, 16. Nellie 23, 24, 25, 26. 

JOHNSON: Deila 26, Dorothy 26, 
Hazel 26, Virginia 26. 

KERNS: David 14, 
Mabel, Myrtle 14. 

KITZMILLER, JOHN: Alan, Asa 
16, Ray. 

KNOX: Elsie 26, George 11, Mary 
26, Nora 26. 

MADON: Raymond 14. 

MASON: Genevieve 12, 13, 14. 

MAYLE, TOM: Earl 08, 09. Ethel 
08, 09, 10, 12. Irene 08, 09, 10, 13. 
Parley 13. 

McMINN: Grace 10. 

McROBIE, HARRY: Hobart 26, 
Raymond, Vera 26. 

McROBIE, JOHN: Ernest, Harry 
08, 09, 10, John 08, 09, 10, 11. 

MILLER: Curtis 23, Glenn 23, 
Lois 23, 25. Ray 23, 26. Ruth. 

MINARD, DeWITT: Edward 10, 
11, 12. Lillian 10, 11, 12. Maude 10. 

MONTE: Lillie 16, 17, Luella 16, 
tii 

NINE, TOM: Arlie 23, 26. 

PYSELL, CHARLIE: Arthur 24, 
25, 26. Bessie 09, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
18. Blanche 08, 09, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 
15,516,718, °225 Bark 17218922523. 24, 
25, 26. Edward 17, 18, 22, 23, 24, 25, 
26. John 08, 09, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
16, 18. Mary 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 22, 23, 
24, 25, 26. Nora 23, 24, 25, 26. Ralph, 
Rose 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 22 
93, 24. Ruth 12, 14, 15, 16, 18, 22, 23, 
24, 20. 

SHARTZER, ANDY: Earl 09, 
Fred 09, Lloyd 09. 

SMITH, CASPER: Mary 22, 23, 
24, 25. Minnie, Nancy, Ora 18, 23, 24, 
25. Ward 11, 12, 18, 22. Willa, Annie 
08, 10, 11. 

SMITH, GEORGE: Bertha 08, 10, 
11. Bessie 08, 10, 11. Ear] 10, 11. Eli 
08. George, Harry 08, 10, 11. Mamie 
08, 10. Marland 28. 


Lucy 14, 
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SMITH, HENRY: Ethel 11, 12, 
13, 14, 15, 16. Ferne 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
17; Tore 140° 12, v18 5 14ee18 416,17, 
Lester. 

SMITH, WARD: Alvin 15, 17, 18, 
22, 23, 24. Bertha, Goldie 25, 26. 
Izetta 22, 23, 24, 25, 26. Lavinia, 
Leroy, Nellie, Playford 28, 24, 25, 26. 
Ray 17, 18, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26. Roberta. 

STRAWSER, HENRY: Alvin, 
Ernest 11. George, 10, 11, 12. Hazel, 
Myrtle 10, 11, 12. Wannetta. 

WILT: Ernest 17, Herbert 17. 

ZIMMERMAN, GEORGE: Lee 
08, 09, 10, 11, 16. Mary, Nellie 08, 09, 
10, 11. Roy. 

ZIMMERMAN, ROY: Elva, Lee, 
Lena 23, 24, 25, 26. Lenora 22, 23, 24, 
25, 26. Marietta 26. Marie 22, 23, 24. 
Roy. 

I wish to thank the following for 
their assistance in preparing this 
article: Dr. Lillian Roberta Mit- 
chell, Mrs. Mary DeWitt, Mrs. Lil- 
lian Lee, The John Holtschneider 
Family, the Board of Education and 
Mrs. Lucille Ludvigsen, of that 
office. 


Spotlight on History 


(Continued from Page 642) 


Captain John (Jack) Ashby over 
the Allegheny mountains from then 
Hampshire County, Virginia, in the 
vicinity of restored Fort Ashby, 
Mineral County, W. Va., to reach 
the captain’s land grants in Ken- 
tucky. These land grants were 
awarded Captain Ashby for his 
services to the colonial Government 
during the French and Indian war. 
The party was stopped at what is 
now Gortner community south of 
Oakland upon receiving news from 
a frontier scout of Indian hostilities 
erupting in the Ohio River valley. 
The Ashby party built a small 
stockade fort in the glades here at 
that time. William Ashby settled his 
family on the Yough river south of 
present Crellin, Md., on a tract 
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called Piney Bottom and did not go 


on with Captain Jack and the others 
west. 
Freeway Sections Opened 

Governors of Maryland and West 
Virginia, U.S. Senators of those 
states, together with congressman 
and other officials were scheduled 
to meet at the Maryland-West 
Virginia line, near Friendsville, on 
Thursday, November 13, 1975, to 
open new sections of the National 
Freeway (U.S. Highway 48). The 
Maryland section of 13 miles ex- 
tends from Keyser Ridge to the W. 
Va. line. The West Virginia section 
continues 27 miles to Morgantown. 
Total cost of the National Freeway 
construction from Cumberland to 
the W. Va. line, according to Mr. 
John D. Bushby, SHA district 
engineer, of LaVale, Md., is ex- 
pected to be about $100 million. The 
last unopened section of the high- 
way is about 20 miles in length and 
extends from Keyser Ridge east to 
Finzel road interchange and is 
expected to be opened in 1976. 

Mrs. Howard, Centenarian 

Mrs. J. G. (Martha) Howard, of 
Bloomington, celebrated her 100th 
birthday on September 17 at her 
home. She received greetings from 
President and Mrs. Gerald Ford, 
and from many other persons of her 
community, its business places, 
friends and family. Mrs. Howard, 
born in Shawnee, Ohio, spent her 
early childhood in Cumberland. She 
recalls when she saw the first 
electric lights turned on there and 
had the impression that the whole 
world seemed to become bright. 

Mrs. Howard, born when Ulysses 
S. Grant was president, has lived 
through three American presidents’ 
assassination and while 22 have 
occupied the office. She remains 
interested in who will be our 
Bicentennial president. 

On July 2, 1889, Mrs. Howard was 


(Continued on Page 650) 
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A Vast Crowd Saw 


Autumn Glory 
Festival Parade 


From the excellent coverage by 


' The Republican, our county news- 


paper, we wish to share some 
highlights of the Autumn Glory 
festival with Glade Star readers. 

Numerous events were concluded 
over the 4-day October weekend, 
October 9-10-11-12, with an 
estimated 40,000 persons witnessing 
the annual Autumn Glory Festival 
parade on Saturday afternoon, 
October 11, at Oakland. The star of 
the procession was lovely Autumn 
Glory queen, Miss Sue Uphold, 
senior at Northern High School, 
who was accompanied by her court, 
and some 80 other parade units took 
part. 





There is normally a_ kickoff 
dinner preceding the Autumn Glory 
festival known as the Friends of 
Garrett County Dinner. More than 
the usual number of reservations 
had been made, some 500, for the 
event originally scheduled for 
October 8. Because the featured 
speaker, William H. ‘‘Bill’’ Currie, 
sports director for KDKA-TV in 
Pittsburgh had to cancel the 
original date, it was postponed until 
October 22. The dinner was then 
held at the Wisp dining room, 
McHenry, and from remarks 
following the dinner it was apparent 
that everyone was happy they had 
waited for what became a ‘‘wrap- 
up”’ for the festival event. 

R. Thomas Thayer, chairman of 
the dinner, served as master of 
ceremonies. Remarks were also 
made by Lynn Beckman, president 
of the Deep Creek Lake-Garrett 
County Promotion Council; 
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Thomas B. Butscher, co-chairman 
of the Autumn Glory Festival; and 
Edwin Walthall, executive director 
of the Promotion council. 

Honor dinner guests were Miss 
Sue Uphold, Autumn Glory queen, 
her escort, Tom Glotfelty, and 
members of the Autumn Glory 
court and their escorts. 

This was the largest Friends of 
Garrett County Dinner held within 
the eight-year span of the festival. 
It is normally a fund-raising effort 
of the promotion council, to cover 
festival expenses, and the tickets 
were $50 per plate, with a second 
admission for $10. 


Telegraphers’ Seniority List 
June 1, 1914, on B&O RR, 


Cumberland Division 


Western Union telegram service 
was offered at most railroad tele- 
graph towers at one time. Some 
interesting sidelights on this aspect 
are offered by Mr. Garrett from his 
personal experience. He was em- 
ployed at the age of 10, in 1905, asa 
messenger boy to deliver telegrams 
received at the Deer Park Hotel 
telegraph office which was inde- 
pendent of the nearby railroad 
operator’s switching tower. Mr. 
Garrett worked 12 hours daily from 
8 a.m. to 8 p.m., seven days weekly 
and was paid all of $2.50 for his 
services. He recalls once having to 
travel3 miles to Altamont to deliver 
a message for Col. Truesdell who 
owned a large estate there. The 
hotel office telegrapher was E. A. 
Hurdle. 

Mr. Garrett returned from 
France fourteen years later, in 
1919, as a veteran of World War I, to 
accept employment as secretary in 
the ORT office then located in the 
First National Bank building in 
Oakland. He was hired by E. (Ed) 
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A. Shaffer, of Oakland, who was 


then general secretary and 
treasurer for Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers System Division No. 
33 which serviced the entire B & O 
Railroad system. The position paid 
$70 monthly and Mr. Garrett 
handled correspondence  con- 
cerning union business and 
recorded minutes of official union 
meetings. He recalls that Jacob 
Yeager was then general chairman 
of the ORT and was later suc- 
ceeded by B. C. Lewis. Mr. Garrett 
commuted from his home at Deer 
Park to Oakland on the conven- 
ient ‘‘accommodation” passenger 
trains. 

Mr. Garrett has pointed out that 
about 1925, when he was employed 
in another B. & O. position at 
Keyser, that the ORT office secre- 
tary at Oakland was Miss Ella 
Helbig, daughter of Joseph Helbig. 
She later became private secretary 
to General Sarnoff, President of 
Radio Corporation of America, in 
New York City. 

The old-time Morse telegrapher 
is now forgotten. His brass-pound- 
ing ‘‘fist’” on the key was replaced 
by telephones for communication, 
and radio has entered the railroad 
world. Mr. William J. Welch, a local 
interlocking tower operator sta- 
tioned at Altamont, ahd ex- 
plained to the editor that CB radio 
equipment has been installed there 
and that he can talk directly to 
trainmen on trains in this section of 
the Cumberland Division of the 
Chessie System. Mr. Welch ex- 


plained that the CB radio equip- 


ment operates in accordance with 
Federal Communications Com- 
mission regulations. His working 
messages to train crews, of course, 
are under the authority of the 
Cumberland Division dispatcher 
who controls all train movements 
over the territory. The radio equip- 
ment for all railroad interlocking 
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towers is being expanded on the | Hamilton,C.H. . ..Feb. 2, 1892 
Chessie System and soon all | Hanks,C.D.... Aug. 5, 1910 
operators will have this modern Hare e a se ag ee a 
means of contacting railroad Harrison, W. H. . Fea: Sie 6, 1913 
traffic. Hiser, R. 1 ic SAS: 15, 1910 
Each person named was a Helms, a F. ee. pent 11, 1913 
, ae Afb) TRS Geli eei & ct. 14, 1901 
member of Order of ee — Hendricks, W.H.......May 12, 1911 
graphers, System Division No. 33. Higgins, T. J. Mar. 7, 1887 
Date following name designated | Hines,C.F. ........... Oct. 22, 1909 
time operator and leverman Hobbs, a se Rend at 9, 1892 
ee - n the Cumber- Ouvessir Hoe. ec. 97, 1895 
Bs for aap Bs Pe eearie (fafoldemman, J... .:106s Nov. 7, 1907 
and Division. inis roster 2 Hollinger, J.S. ........ Mar. 7, 1914 
Morse telegraphers, and tower | Hood,H.R. ...........Oct. 16, 1899 
levermen, compiled by the late Houck, ea * sigan ae 
; : SIS ONY coli oes 6 ep 1 
Glades Star editor, aera Jeffreys, At RECt ES! Beas Oct. 25, 1891 
Rasche, who Melee aldahtha e~ia Jeffreys, DiB. <.. 568.1 Oct.241913 
grapher. The list is by courtesy of | Johnson,J.F.......... July 13, 1910 
associate editor, R. B. Garrett. Kaylor,G.W.......... Aug. 12, 1909 
Kenney, T. M. .......dune 20, 1885 
OLE GY sox Erg ae dunes Ook 2421907 Hee Kern, Poa, oo. 2. na 14, 1899 
Courtney, W.M. ..... Sept. 12, 1913 Kern, W. A. ie Baste ets 41895 
ese hee Aug. 10,1905 | Kesecker,C.L. .......Mar. 21, 1913 
Cozad, Ae Wee. 4..¢June10/1907,:) Kubes, J.B. .......... Aug. 28, 1907 
Crabtree,E.W........ Dec. 19, 1883 | Leuthke(?)H.M. ....Mar. 14, 1909 
TOR te ee Feb. 4,1910 | Levick,R.C. ..........Nov.1, 1878 
Cross,R. ..............Feb.7, 1908 | Littlejohn, F.C. ...... Mar. 14, 1899 
Dehaven, CxCy _.. Sept. 9,1902 | Lovenstine,C.H........Jufe5, 1887 
Demoss, sretronet fel 6 1) Aug. 21,1912 } McAtee,C.C. .........July 13, 1903 
Dick,H.A.............Apr. 20,1910 | McDonald, A.D. ......Mar. 18, 1879 
PUA poder kt. gnu Se Dts 8):1913 McDonald, W. J. ......Nov. 20, 1905 
UR ee Nov. 4,1904 | McKenna, J.B. ....... .Dec.3, 1913 
Denlap Rowe... 4 Feb. 14, 1914 McCleery, J.B. .......Jan. 10, 1907 
TTL cB Wea, RAs. Mar. 8, 1908 McCullough,S.M. ....July 19, 1903 
Edmiston, W.T. ......Aug. 14, 1884 McCullough, B.A. ..... Aug. 1, 1901 
Edmiston,S. B. ........Nov. 1, 1891 McKenzie, R.T. ......Dec. 31, 1909 
Pulott. Mi. D>, cae a. Apr. 16, 1910 Marlatt, C. ........... Sept. 3, 1895 
ISlyyo. ey ee). . ee JULY 14; 1909 Marlatt, C.E.......... Dee 21, 1888 
Persherem Hen... dss Nov. 9, 1907 Maloney, M.P. .......Sept. 15, 1889 
raspen, WoC. oj. ocsmunthcOcts2 1886 Maloney, W.M. ......:Apr. 10, 1906 
Fisher, H. V. June 18, 1909 Mathews, E.............July 2, 1902 
mriecgie (Mery i.e) ADI i, 1910 Mathews,M.J. ....... Jan. 28, 1908 
Flook, H.E. pralig. 22, 1912 Melod $s: Cds cp uaceh ee Sept. 5, 1896 
Foreman,W.E. .......June3, 1910 UCT ed ae 8 ee. Dec. 13, 1913 
Fortney owei.. oae.. Feb. 23, 1910 Meredith,W.R. ......Aug. 19,1911 
Pouch, b: Ospilitis. tas Mar. 7, 1894 | Michael,C.W. ........July 14, 1901 
POX Ie oth... NOV. 20,1913 Micnaet tH. Riot wes July 19, 1911 
Realeyi ties vet ok ss Nov. 18,1907 | Morrison, W.P. .......Qct. 17, 1891 
Frederick. HAA wh May, 1913-. Moser, Bio... 3. wou ol ly Sahl 
Pereoch. 0. Rev, a, we Auge17, 1912 6. Murphy, Fd... geo July 25, 1906 
French,C.W. .........Apr. 24,1908 | Murphy,H.T. ........Feb. 10,1908 
Prentin. Wels te. Dec. 25,1911 ; Murphy, J.R...........Jan. 2, 1904 
Freshour, 0. P. .......Feb. 13,1910 | Murphy, J. W. fd, ie El ag 900 
Famthie ye Ca Hi on Ayre), 1002 Myers 8. a8 Apr. 1, 1900 
Gates, F. A. ........May 17, 1910 NESOIT A: Lin ce came Sept. 1, 1885 
Gee, J. H. pe GAL) Be De: MICHOIS, be Seer Mar. 22, 1913 
Graham, 1 flee ena Mar. 3, 1877 Nuickiess Tia seater. Feb. 15, 1907 
Grimes, se wan © Aug. 13, 1909 Nutter, oe Pica aver Dindan oe 
Gross, E.H............ .Oct.8, 1909 | Ott,C.E. . Saas Mere 1901 
Haddix, E. H. ...Oct.31,1910 |, Ott,G.A. ...... July 1, 1891 
Haines, E.H. .........Aug. 21, 1904 | Parsons, O. Hea ot. Sept. 14, 1896 
Haller? W..Ho. 3... Jan. 12,1906 | Pendergast, E.H. ... Sept. 26, 1906 
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Pendergast, J.T. .....Mar. 18, 1913 
Pendergast, R.C....... Aug. 3, 1913 
Pentoney,E.M. ...... Apr. 19, 1909 
Pennington, C.M...... Dec. 24, 1901 
Porter aly A. ..Feb. 8, 1895 
Potts'G; Wen. 8 PO T1818 
Phillips/JeW 8a Sept. 7, 1903 
Rasche, D. T. .. .May 22, 1907 
Rash, Un) isiennace .., Aug. 2, 1903 
Ready, W. Ci .. Aug. 29, 1903 
Reeder, F.K.......... Aug. 30, 1909 
ReisyReN e490: _. June 13, 1898 
Rhoade, H.C. ........Sept. 29, 1910 
Rockweil, J.P. .......Mar. 16, 1906 
Schroder, J. L. . ... May 24, 1904 
Schroder,S.E. .......Aug. 29, 1906 
Sebold?Rs-b. 8s heer AN Oct. 15, 1910 
Seibert,G.K. ......... Dec. 25, 1912 
Seifert JaR hers avskus Jan. 29, 1907 
Shaffer, E. A. . .. Sept. 2, 1899 
Shaw, E. W............July 30, 1907 


Shewbridge, A.M. ....June 21, 1913 
Shewbridge, A. W. ... ne 21, 1896 
y 


Shirley, J.T. ... Ry 22, 1911 
Smith, C.B. .. .., sept. 24, 1906 
Smith, J.’A: ..... ..Feb. 17, 1908 
Smith, J.W. ........... duly 9, 1908 
Snyder, J.C. ... . Nov. 30, 1911 
Sonner,W.B. .........Apr. 29, 1899 
staubyGe Wyo .stkh ae July 21, 1902 
Stevenson, JH ste cee Jan. 19, 1906 
Tabb, H. . ; sie aes 1868 
Thomas, W. B. . Dec, 24, 1913 
Trickett) C: Ris. ccc ves Och. 2, 1899 
Twigg, VAD. oe Oct. 13, 1910 
Uppo e, A. G. .. Aug. 17, 1912 
Virts, G. L. . Aug. 19, 1910 
Walter, D. W. .. dune 19, 1909 
Welch, T. I. "hs dt uk pie De CL8S1906 
Wetzel,C.B...........May 14, 1913 
White, A.W. .. ..Dec. 19, 1913 
Whitmore, J. A. .......Apr. 13, 1891 
Widmyer GC é _. June 14, 1909 
Windell, W.E. »., Oct. 22, 1912 
Rowe, Rin ........Feb. 1, 1910 
Wyndman, TMS June 5, 1902 

eller, CoW. ........., Oct. 8, 1903 
Ziler, W.H........ ... Aug. 1, 1883 

*Levermen 

Campbell, J. W. B. ..Dec. 5, 1913 
COCKTEL NT asc ae ..May 24, 1912 
Deneen, J.B. ..Feb. 21, 1904 
Foreman, ON. Sept. 12, 1909 
Grimm, RUB. c.Goueae uly 1, 1913 
Hill, D. Denes oan Mar. 21, 1913 
Judd, A Gd Doetaeraimhetgr eet a Au ae 1907 
Kessler, Web cec ae A Oct. 7, 1913 
Liller, Waza . Sept. 6, 1913 
Martini, J.E. . Nov. 30, 1913 
Moore, 4k 9 el Aine May 6, 1912 
Nesbitt, i bd Seeley Dec. 19, 1912 
Nutter, P. Dia May 1321978 
NVeunl, Hehe cee tec Jan. 13, 1910 
Ott, B.F. .June 26, 1913 


Rockewell, E.W. . ... Dee. 14,1913 
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Snatter Ei. Fe goa eae Dec. 30,1913 | 


Short; SSHi7 one Ctr Lie oe 
Welch, JP Ave. Gas Aug. 17, 1912 
Whiting,G.G. .. .Nov. 18, 1913 
Wilson, H. ...........Mar. 16, 1913 
Wendell, H.H......... Mar. 20, 1913 


*“Levermen handled levers in 
towers to throw switches under 
operator instruction. They held job 
seniority under OR rules 
regulating the class of work. 


Spotlight on History 
(Continued from Page 646) 


married to James Garland Howard, 
son of Rev. and Mrs. James W. and 
Virginia Josephine Howard, in the 
Piedmont Methodist Church and 
the newlyweds went ona buggy ride 
up New Creek for their honeymoon. 
Her husband was a coal miner, then 
a coal operator, and once was post- 
master at Bloomington. He was 
also a local minister and active in 
community affairs until his death in 
1946. 

Six children were born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Howard and two are living. 
Mrs. James Maybury nee Lelia 
Howard, resides in Leesburg, New 
Jersey. Miss Alice R. Howard, a 
career teacher in Garrett County 
schools, lives with her mother in 
Bloomington. Mrs. Howard has 11 
grandchildren and fifteen great- 
grandchildren. 


The official Baltimore Bicenten- 
nial Regiment ‘‘Congress’ Own,”’ 
represents units of cavalry, in- 
fantry and artillery of the most 
celebrated groups of the Con- 
tinental Army. It includes a fife and 
drum corps. 


The members of the official Balti- 
more Bicentennial Regiment, 
‘Congress’ Own,”’ tailor their own 
uniforms and make all their own 
equipment, including hats, shoes 
and cartridge boxes, as well as 
swords and bayonet slings. 


Merry Christmas 
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Grand Lodge of Masons 


Dedicate Cornerstone 


Members of the Grand Lodge of 
Ancient, Free and _ Accepted 
Masons of Maryland, headed by J. 
Thomas Middleton, most worship- 
ful grand master, and Roy H. 
Stetler, Jr., right worshipful deputy 
grand master, during an official 
session of the grand lodge held in 
the lodge hall of Oakland Lodge No. 
192, at Oakland, officially laid the 
cornerstone of the Paul B. Naylor 
Masonic temple at the corner of 
Center and Wilson streets, and 
dedicated the building in masonic 
ceremonies Saturday afternoon, 
July 12, 1975. 

Attending the ceremonies were 
some 100 members of the Masonic 
fraternity, including the grand 
master of West Virginia, M. 
Strickler, Richwood; and an ad- 
ditional hundred or more other 
persons. 

After opening grand lodge the 
craft proceeded to the site in 
procession headed by Southern 
High School’s honor guard. 

Participating in the ceremonies 
were Jacob J. Gzesh, architect, 
Pittsburgh; William A. Shirer, con- 


, tractor, Oakland. An address was 


delivered by Rev. Stetler. Six past 
grand masters were among those 
attending. 

Articles enclosed in the capsule 
and placed in the cornerstone in- 
cluded a copy of the last will and 
testament of Paul B. Naylor, who 
provided the funds for the temple 
construction, and Mrs. Naylor; by- 
laws of the local lodge, program of 
the fiftieth and seventy-fifth anni- 
versaries when Scott W. Shirer and 
William A. Shirer were masters; 


list ~ of | deceased  worshipful 
masters; roster of present mem- 
bership, late iodge bulletins, 
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history of George Washington 
gavel, past master lapel button 
worn by Walter W. Dawson, who 
served as master in 1923 and who 
was a senior grand warden and 
member of the Board of Managers 
of the grand lodge; past master’s 
jewels worn by George W. Legge, 
Jr., 1913, and R. E. Sliger, 1905; 
copies of The Republican of June 19 
and July 10; program of the corner- 
stone laying, names of officers of 
the grand lodge, a_ bi-centennial 
medallion commemorating 200 
years of Liberty and Freemasonry 
in the United States, and a history 
of Oakland lodge as compiled by 
Harold H. Harned. 

Serving on the Temple building 
committee are Robert T. Hoffman, 
Reaford Purbaugh, Fred A. Thayer 
and Ward L. Ashby, Oakland past 
masters, and A. Wayne Reed, 
Westernport, past grand master. 

Grand lodge officers applied the 
square, level and plumb to the stone 
and they reported the stone was 
well formed, true and_ trusty. 
Officials also deposited corn, wine 
and oil, emblematical of plenty, 
health and peace. 

The stone was lowered into place 
by the contractor and ceremonies 
were concluded with prayer, fol- 
lowing which the craft retired to the 
lodge room where the grand lodge 
of Maryland was Officially closed. 

A reception followed for Masons, 
their wives and friends in fellowship 
hall of St. Paul’s United Methodist 
church. A dinner followed in Terra 
Alta (W. Va.) for members of the 
grand lodge and a number of Oak- 
land lodge members. 

The building is 65 by 82 feetona % 
acre lot. There is parking for 28 
cars off the street. The lodge room 
is 31 by 48 feet with 42 theatre type 
seats. There are also a vestibule 
and lobby, a social room, kitchen, 
storage rooms for Masons and 
Eastern Star, who will meet ther; 
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Most Worshipful Grand Master of Masons of 
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Maryland, J. Thomas” 








Middleton, hands to building contractor William A. Shirer the working tools of- 
a Mason: the plumb, square and leyel, in corner stone laying ceremonies July | 
12, 1975, at the new Masonic Temple in Oakland. Funds for its construction | 


were provided by a bequest in wills of Paul and Sarah Naylor. 





offices for secretaries of Masons 
and Eastern Star, and usual space 
for mechanical equipment, et 
cetera. 

The building is of cream colored 
face brick with bronze roof trim; a 
steel roof, built up, and the 
vestibule will contain an _ illumi- 
nated case for display. A dedicatory 
bronze plaque specified by Mr. 
Naylor, will have a prominent place 
in the lobby. 

The masonry work features much 
detail, intending to be outstanding 
example of art of operative 
masonry. The temple entrance is 
composed of a six belted arch, each 
belt being built over and projecting 
from previous one. Masonry arch 


theme also is carried into lobby and 


corridor inside the building. 

Masonry work for the structure 
was performed under sub-contract 
by D. and G. Glass, Accident, Md., 
with Clarence Glass as masonry 
foreman. 

Funds for erection of building 
were provided by bequest in wills of 


Paul and Sarah Naylor and is ° 


erected on site of the home they 
occupied for most of their married 
life. 

Dedication of completed building 
is expected early in 1976. It is 
planned that building and grounds 
will be an outstanding memorial to 
the memory of Paul and Sarah 
Naylor. 
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. Old Post Card View of 1912 Flood 














! Let’s Go Wading! 

accommodation (a B & O pas- 
senger train). Both are well. 
Clarence thinks this is a great 


On an August day sixty-four | 
years ago things looked bad at the | 
corner of Second and Green streets 
in Oakland. The photographer was place and seems contented. Many 
,either standing in kneedeep flood- thanks for the cheese, it surely was 
water or sitting in a boat opposite good. The beans were also fine. My 
the present H-P Store. He had ten garden is no good, the frost, rains 
persons interested in what his lens and high winds about wrecked it. 
would show. Two people on the Emma will write later and give 
store balcony were looking the you the news. August 3, 1912. Your 
other way. son, A. G.”’ 

The post card picture was mailed Flood control dams in the area 
with a ‘‘Washington Red’”’ 2 cent have prevented recurrence of such 
stamp from ‘‘Oakland, Md., August conditions in Oakland for the past 
5 3:30 PM.” It was addressed to two decades. There was evidently 
Mrs. Mary C. Rhodes, R. D. No. 2, great damage from the floodwaters 
Box 70, Swanton, Maryland. The in 1912. 
message in “a good hand’’ read: ‘‘A.G.’s identity was A. G. Ross, 

“Grandmother, this is another former clerk of the Circuit Court 
view of the flood. Emma and who served in that capacity for 
Clarence arrived yesterday on the many years. 


ue BS 165 SEX mee 2 
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in this building was rented as the first office of The First National. 


1900 — The Beginning of A Bank: 
The First National Bank of Oakland 


by I. Lynn Beckman 


Picture, if you will, the setting in 
Oakland at the turn of the century. 
The town was quiet and peaceful 
except for the sudden rumble, a 
few times a day, of a B&O Railroad 
steamer gliding into the Oakland 
Station or the occasional clatter of 
a horse drawn wagon passing over 
an unpaved street. 

Every now and then a lady, with 
her high fashion attire which was 
complete with bustle, would hurry 
up and down the cobbiestone side- 
walks, darting in and out of the 
stores and shops, while her 
husband would pull out a pocket 
watch and impatiently check the 
time as he applied comforting pats 
to the jaw and neck of a horse 





hitched to a large wheeled carriage 
which was parked in the street. 


Yes, it was a quiet and peaceful — 


time in Oakland. However, the 
constant ticking of the grandfather 
clocks in the front rooms of every 
house were likened unto time 
bombs about to blast the com- 
munity into a new era as the 19th 
century was passing away and the 
20th century was coming into full 
being. 

There were businessmen in the 
town who knew that the new 
century was going to bring vast 
changes...and, yes, Oakland would 
feel the effects of this too. 

The bank’s first Board of 
Directors consisted of E. A. 


“e 


The Matthews’ Building on Alder Street around 1900. One of the storefronts | 
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This picture was taken around August of 1902 as workmen complete the 
excavation and begin the stone work of the new bank building on the corner of 
Second and Alder Streets. 


Browning; William Moody; R. A. 
Ravenscroft; M. N. Wilson; U. M. 
Stanton; E. E. Sollars; F. A. 
Thayer; and U. G. Palmer. In 
addition to Mr. Thayer as 
President, the first officers were U. 
G. Palmer, Cashier and M. R. 
Hamill, Assistant Cashier. 

Business began to build rapidly 
for the new bank and soon the 
rented facility was inadequate to 
accommodate the growth. 

After exploring other 
possibilities, it was decided that 
the best alternative was to con- 
struct a large building to house the 
bank. This decision was made in 
1901 and the Central Hotel 
property, located on the corners of 
Second and Alder Streets, was 
purchased for $4,000.00 at a 
mortgage sale with this purpose in 
mind. Another small lot, recorded 
in the bank’s official minutes as the 
Hamill property, was later pur- 
chased for $1,000.00 

The hotel was razed and bids 


from contractors were solicited 
with a newspaper announcement 
dated May 15, 1902. Meanwhile, on 
March 20, 1902, architectural plans 
had been approved by the direc- 
tors. The new building would be a 
handsome three-story structure 
with plenty of space for the bank 
plus rooms, offices and shop spaces 
to rent. 

On July 23, 1902, it was an- 
nounced that Andrew Shartzer had 
been awarded the general contract 
on the building. 

In November of 1903, nearly 
three years to the day after the 
bank had first been organized, the 
move was made from the Mat- 
thews Building into the newly 
constructed building on the corner 
of Second Street. The bank was to 
remain there for 61 years. This 
building was remodeled in 1925, 
1949 and 1956. Finally, it was 
vacated by the bank in 1964 when 
the present Main Office was 
completed. The building was sold 


President’s Corner... 


By Raymond O. McCullough 
The advent of the Bicentennial 
has precipitated a great 
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amount of historical retrospection 
cverywhere. Perhaps the most 
massive, but least visible, segment 
of this phenomenon consists of the 
assembling and reporting of local 
history. In Maryland, for example, 
every county is engaged in pro- 
ducing or revising a county history. 

Our own publication, The Glades 
Star, is without a doubt the best 
periodical published by any local 
historical society in Maryland and, 
in this writer’s opinion, the best 
single source of Garrett County 
history. 

The first issue appeared on 
March 5, 1941 and was kept going 
largely through the efforts of 
Captain Charles E. Hoye, the first 
permanent president of the 
Society. His name began to appear 
in the Star as editor with the 
January 19, 1945 issue at about the 
time he relinquished the presi- 
dency. The issue of December 1951 
indicated that his assistant editor, 
Ervin §. Smith, had succeeded 
Captain Hoye as editor. The. 
same issue carried a picture of 
Captain Hoye and a sad story about 
his accidental death in San 
Francisco on November 21, 1951. 

Mr. Smith continued as editor 
with Dennis Rasche as co-editor 
until the issue of September 1963 
which listed Robert B. Garrett as 
editor. Mr. Garrett continued in 
this position until the September 
1968 issue when our present editor 
Dr. Walter W. Price assumed edi- 
torial responsibility. 

The Star has appeared regularly 
in consistently high quality issues 
for thirty-five years. The heavy 
responsibility for this achievement 
has rested upon the shoulders of 

(Continued on Page 669) 
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Bank employees pictured in the lobby of The First National Bank of 
Oakland in 1926 were, from left, George K. Littman, Reeves H. Blandford, 
Delbert Davis, and Walter W. Dawson, Cashier. 


to George 
presently 
building. 

True, nothing had really changed 
in Oakland for several years. The 
last significant development was 
the addition of the B & O Railroad 
which brought an influx of visitors 
and tourists from the cities to relax 
and rejuvenate their city-worn 
souls in one of the resort hotel com- 
plexes at Deer Park, Mt. Lake 
Park or Oakland. 

These knowledgeable busi- 
nessmen had read and heard of 
new discoveries, developments and 
inventions. Things were happening 
and a new way of life was about to 
peak the horizon. Their ‘sleeping 
beauty”, called Oakland, was 
about to be awakened. 

With their knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the future po- 
tentials, these men set out to 
‘“‘sear-up’’ for coming of the new 
era. They set the wheels in mction 
for the establishment of a new 
bank, the first national bank ever 


McLaughlin and _ is 
used as an office 


| 


) 


to be established in the town. 

True, the town already had one 
bank but it was not chartered as a 
national bank. 

Thus, it seemed fitting that the 
new bank should be called ‘‘The 
First National Bank of Oakland.” 

The bank first opened its doors in 
rented quarters in the Matthews 
Building on Alder Street in 
November of 1900. 

Mr. F. A. Thayer, an Oakland at- 
torney and one of the organizers of 
the bank, served as the very first 
president. He is quoted as saying at 
the time of the opening that 
“conservative men, who have 
looked into the situation, all agree 
that Garrett County is now enter- 
ing an era of great prosperity.’’ His 
words seemed to express the idea 
that the founders of the bank truly 
had a feeling that change was 
inevitable. 

The bank continued to grow and 
prosper and had become a well 
established, prudently managed 
business by the time the great 
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3 Pio sae | 
Main Street [Second Street] in Oakland around 1905. Shown on the right is — 


The First National Bank of Oakland in its new building. Next to the bank 
building, on Second Street, was Davis Hardware. 


depression struck our _ nation. 
During this time, while other banks 
waivered and many collapsed, The 
First National continued to remain 
steadfast and strong. 

Such was not the case for the 
town’s infant bank, The Farmers’ 
Bank of Oakland. 

The Farmers’ Bank had been 
organized in 1925, only four years 
before the stock market crash. It 
might have become a successful 
venture had it not been for the 
woes and economic turmoils of the 
depression years. 

The official minute books of the 
Farmers’ Bank reveal __‘ the 
following names as organizers of 
that bank: C. N. McIntire; H. P. 
Stuck; W. R. Browning; Dr. N. I. 
Broadwater; Ross W. Watson; W. 
Carl Richards; H. M. Speicher; 
and H. M. Weeks. C. N. McIntire 
was the first President and Berne 
Teter was the first Cashier of the 
Farmers’ Bank. 

After only ten years of operation, 
the Farmers’ Bank was sold to the 


First National Bank of Oakland. 
The agreement was effected on 
June 15, 1935. All records and 
monies were transferred to First 
National and the Farmers’ Bank 
was closed. 

Another bank, The First National 
Bank of Friendsville, was pur- 
chased by The First National of 
Oakland some years later. This 
change took place on April 4, 1960. 
Instead of closing the newly 
acquired bank this time, the board 
of directors decided to operate it as 
a branch office. Thus, the Friends- 
ville Office was established as 
the very first branch of the First 
National of Oakland. This action 
opened a whole new era of banking 
that led the way to the establish- 
ment of a second branch, located at 
McHenry in May of 1963 and a third 
branch, at Grantsville, in July of 
1964. 

On December 31, 1969, a merger 
with the Citizens National Bank of 
Westernport and The _ First 
National Bank of Barton added two 
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additional branch offices. 

The latest branch, established in 
November of 1973, is located next 
to the Tri-Towns Shopping Plaza 
between Westernport and McCoole. 

At present the bank has seven 
offices total with contemplations of 
establishing the eighth office in the 
near future between Oakland and 
Mt. Lake Park. 

The present Main Office building 
is located at 19 S. Second Street. It 
was built in 1964 on a site which 
was formerly known as_ the 
William-James Hotel. It seems 
interesting to note that both Main 
Office buildings the bank has 
constructed have been on former 
hotel properties. A two story ad- 
dition was added to the lower side 
of the building in 1972 when ad- 
ditional vault and office spaces 
were needed. 

Presently, the bank lists total 
resources of over $67 million. It 
employs around 90 people bank 
wide and has- nearly 900 
stockholders who hold 94,550 shares 
of common stock. With the aid of 
automated equipment, the bank 
processes 4 million separate bank 
entry items each year. These items 
include checks, deposits, payments 
and etc. 

As you can see, the history of TRe 
First National Bank of Oakland has 
been one of steady progress and 
development. It continues to keep 
pace with an ever changing society 
which continues to demand better 
operations, more _ sophisticated 
services and a more efficient level 
of management. First National has 
come a long way from its first 
“one-room” and “one-man” 
operation. 


In 1970 Oakland was the ‘‘oldest’’ 
municipality in Garrett County. No 
other town had such a low pro- 
portion of children (111) under 5 
and a high proportion of persons 
(377) over 65 years of age. 
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Louis Goldstein To Be 
Annual Dinner Speaker 


Mr. Louis Goldstein has accepted 
President McCullough’s invitation 
to be the guest speaker at the 
annual society dinner. Mr. Gold- 
stein, State Comptroller, is well 
known for his long interest in all 
phases of Maryland history. He has 
the ability to fit his broad 
knowledge of the subject to any 


.audience and present it with en- 


thusiasm. 

The annual dinner will be held 
Thursday, June 24, and served at 
6:30 p.m. in the cafetorium at 
Northern High School. The menu 
will express a Bicentennial theme 
and the cost will be $4.50 per plate. 

Reservations with remittance 
should be made with Mrs. Carl 
Cathell, Secretary. Mrs. Cathell’s 
address is Rt. 5, Box 30, Oakland, 
Md. 21550 and her phone is 334-2180. 
Mrs. Lewis Jones and Mrs. Charles 
Briner are in charge of the general 
dinner arrangements. 

A short business session will be 
held during the annual meeting for 
the regular election of officers and 
directors. It will be based upon the 
recommendations of the nomin- 
ating committee consisting of Rob- 
ert B. Garrett, Randall R. Kahl, 
and Mrs. Paul T. Calderwood. 


Index Published 


The new index compiled for each 
volume of The Glades Star by Mrs. 
Bessie D. Price and described in 
our December 1975 issued has been 
published. 

The copies of the index are 
printed in the same size as used for 
the magazine. This will enable 
those wishing to have each index 
bound with its corresponding 
volume of the magazine to do so. 
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Managing editor Paul T. Calder- 
wood stated in the December 1975 
issue that the new index in a set of 
three to match Volumes I, II, and 
III of The Glades Star will be sold 
for $3 postpaid. The sets are avail- 
able also at the same price at the 
Ruth Enlow Library in Oakland 
and Grantsville. Single copies of an 
index for one of the magazines’s 
volumes will be sold for $1.50 
postpaid or if purchased locally. 


Glades Star Sets 
Will Be Bound 


The Society’s board of directors 
has approved a public offering of a 
limited number of sets of The 
Glades Star bound in a patriotic 
blue with gold lettering. There are 
three volumes in each set (Volume 
I, I! and III). Each volume will be 
identified with the Bicentennial 
year with the legend: ‘‘1776 U.S. A. 
Bicentennial 1976.”’ 

The bound sets of the magazine 
are priced at $60 postpaid. Each 
volume will have a complete in- 
dex. The new index for the 
magazine was compiled in 1975 by 
Mrs. Bessie D. Price and has been 
recently printed. Where necessary 
to complete a volume, facsimile 
copies of The Glades Star will be 
included. This is required becatise 
some original copies of the maya- 
zine are out of print. Modern photo- 
copying methods make it possible 
to reproduce the magazine with 
excellent legibility on good quality 
paper. 

The project is in charge of Paul 
T. Calderwood, managing editor. 
He had received a number of or- 
ders for these bound sets. He states 
that he can accept up to 50 orders 
with remittance. The orders should 
be sent to him at P. O. Box 3026, 
Deer Park, Md. 21550. He can be 
contacted by telephone at 334-2877. 
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Bicentennial Trail 


Marker Dedicated 


Garrett County members of the 
Task Force for Western Maryland 
Bicentennial Trail were among 
state, county and local officials 
who attended the dedication lunch- 
eon held at Frostburg College on 
January 31. 

Mr. Wayne Hamilton, Garrett 
County commissioner and chair- 
man of the Tri County Council of 
Western Maryland, spoke during 
the installation of the trail marker 
on Old Main building of Frostburg 
College. He pointed out the signifi- 
cance of thus identifying Old Main 
as trail site No. 11 and of its being 
the first building erected for the 
college. Mr. Hamilton remarked 
that in dedicating the marker, 
education and its institutions are 
recognized as one of the founda- 
tions of our nation. 

Planning for the Bicentennial 
trail started in December 1972 
when the Tri-County Council for 
Western Maryland (TCC) adopted 
it as an official bicentennial 
project. The trail as now estab- 
lished consists of 34 sites and all of 
these are located on a map just 
published in the explanatory 
brochure by TCC. All the sites are 
identified in the brochure by a 
small illustration and markers 
have been set up along the trail 
with plaques describing the history 
of each site. 

The TCC brochure lists 11 sites 
for Garrett County with one on the 
Garrett-Allegany border. They are 
in sequence: (1) Fuller-Baker Log 
House, (2) Casselman Hotel, (3) 
Casselman’ Bridge, (4) Stone 
House-Tomlinson Inn, (5) Brad- 
dock Trail, (6) Swallow Falls State 
Park, (7) Garrett County His- 
torical Museum (8) Baltimore & 


Ohio Railroad Station-Oakland, (9) 
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Deer Park Hotel Site, (9a) Cleve- 
land Cottage, and (10) Baltimore & 
Ohio Viaduct-Bloomington. 

Explaining the Bicentennial 
Trail project, Mrs. Mary Ellen Sol- 
linger, chairperson of the Bicenten- 
nial Trail Task Force, spoke to the 
large group at the luncheon. She 
said, ‘‘The trail is designed to be an 
historical, cultural and intellectual 
experience for those who live in 
Western Maryland as well as for 
those who visit here during the 
Bicentennial year and in years to 
come.” 

Mrs. Sollinger singled out Ms. 
Patricia Krause Wolford, member 
of the task force and former acting 
director of the Washington County 
Tourism Division, as ‘“‘the source 
and inspiration behind the trail 
project.” Ms. Wolford was pre- 
sented with the TCC Outstanding 
Citizen Award and a Certificate of 
Appreciation from the Washington 
County Board of Commissioners. 
Mr. Lem Kirk was also recognized 
as an early leader in efforts to get 
the project funded. 

Miss Louise Gore, chairman of 
the Maryland Bicentennial Com- 
mission, gave the dedication 
message at the luncheon. Miss 
Gore was the Republican candidate 
for governor in 1974. She also 
served in the House of Delegates 
and the State Senate, was the U.S. 
representative to the United 
Nation’s Scientific, Educational 
and Cultural Commission and the 
Mental Health Council of the 
National Institute of Health. Miss 
Gore called the trail a ‘good 
example of the kind of projects we 
need in order to stress all the great 
things that have been accom- 
plished in this nation during its 
first 200 years.”’ 

Mr. Donald R. Frush, chairman 
of the Washington County Planning 
Commission and former  vice- 
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chairman of Tri-County Council, 
was master of ceremonies. Mr. 
Richard C. Mappin, Aliegany 
County commissioner and current 
vice-chairman of TCC, gave the 
welcome. Rabbi Joseph Levine of 
the B’er Chayim Temple in 
Cumberland gave the invocation. 
The Rev. Ivan Miller gave the 
luncheon benediction. Rev. Miller 
is pastor of Maple Glen Conserva- 
tive Mennonite Church and owner 
of Casselman Hotel (trail site No. 
2) in Grantsville. Dr. Raymond O. 
McCullough, vice-chairman of 
Maryland Bicentennial Com- 
mission and president of GCH 
society, and Mr. B. O. Aiken, 
chairman of the Garrett County 
Bicentennial Committee, were 
present for the luncheon and 
marker dedication at Old Main. 

Music during the _ installation 
ceremonies at Old Main was pro- 
vided by the Frostburg State 
College Band and Dr. Nelson P. 
Guild, president of FSC, repre- 
sented the college. The benediction 
at the installation was given by 
Father Joseph A. Davis, St. Mary’s 
Parish, of Hagerstown. 


Letters of Interest 


We always appreciate letters 
from students on local history. The 
following is an interesting one from 
Friendsville School boys. 

“We are fourth grade students 
and we are doing projects in Social 
Studies about different counties in 
Maryland and we chose Garrett 
County because we live in it and we 
would like to learn more about it. 
Will you answer these questions if 
possible? 

“1. How did Garrett County 
receive its name? 2. Who were the 
first settlers? 3. When did Garrett 
County become a county? 4. What 
did the settlers do to make their 

(Continued on Page 665) 
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President’s Corner... 


(Continued from Page 656) 


five dedicated men and a number 
of unnamed assistants. A new and 
valuable addition has been the 
compiling and printing of a com- 
plete index for Volumes I, II, and 
Ill. This will enable general 
readers and research students to 
readily find the subject of their 
interest. Volume IV has been in- 
dexed to date and will be com- 
pleted with the next seven issues. 
The County in general. and the 
Society in particular owe these 
people our unreserved gratitude 
for an achievement whose im- 
portance will grow with the passing 
years. 

When the Tricentennial is cele- 
brate, an early volume of The 
Glades Star will be g historical 
gem without price. 


Mrs. Strauss Honored 


Mrs. Mary Strauss, a director of 
the historical society, was sur- 
prised with a ‘‘This Is Your Life”’ 
type of program honoring her on 
the occasion of her retirement 
from teaching. The program was 
given by the Accident P.T.A. and 
she had been a teacher in the 
Accident School for 25 years. She 


vhad retired during the summer of 


1975 and the program was given in 
the fall. 

Dr. Jerome Ryscavage, repre- 
senting the Garrett County Board 
of Education, presented Mrs. 
Strauss with a pin and certificate 


for outstanding service and life 


membership in the National P.T.A. 
on behalf of the Accident P.T.A. 

The program was followed by a 
social hour and special guests were 
B. O. Aiken, Rev. William E. 
Carlson, Mrs. Walter Margroff, 
Rodger Bond, Mrs. Thelma Hanlin, 
Earl Savage, Mrs. Leona Hardesty 
and James Wilburn. 
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Letters of Interest 


(Continued from Page 661) 


homes and food? 5. In what year 
was Garrett County founded? 6. 
What was the name of the. first 
town in Garrett County? 7. What 
was the first government like in 
Garrett County? 8. What important 
part did Youghiogheny River play 
in Garrett County if any? Sin- 
cerely, Mike Thomas, Greg Rode- 
heaver, Lynn Knotts.” 

The letter from the students was 
answered by Mrs. Bessie Price 
who compiled the new complete 
index for all Glades Star issues. 
The editors recommend that a 
complete file of Glades Star issues 
be provided in school libraries. 
This would provide resource 
material to students wanting to 
learn more of their heritage of 
county history. 


Dear Mrs. Calderwood: — As a 
member of the Garrett County His- 
torical Society, I would like the 
Society to know that I was con- 
tacted by the City of Walla Walla, 
Washington as their Bicentennial 
project was to have a tree planted 
and soil from the state to be 
planted in the City Park, Dec. 6, 
1975. 

I sent the soil and money for a 
tree to be planted for my natal 
county and state, which is Garrett 
county, Oakland, Md. I was born 
there April 24, 1907. Sincerely, R. 
Kenneth White, R2, Box 99, 
Kasson, W. Va. 26380. 


Carnation milk plant closed in 
Oakland, but 125 dairymen in 
February 1975 found a market 
for grade B milk deliveries, being 
transported to Virginia. Dairymen 
formed the ‘‘Tablelands Milk 
Producers” organization to market 
their product. 
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Community Schools of Garrett County 


By Paul T. Calderwoed 


Since it is the intent to make this 
series on the community schools as 
informative as possible, I must 
return to the Frankville School 
which was. featured in the 
December 1974 issue of The Star, 
(see Vo. 4, No. 23, page 542). 

We are indebted to two ladies, 
Mrs. Charles E. Lewis, nee Marion 
Herman, and her daughter, Mrs. 
June Schleig, nee June Lewis, for 
this additional information. 

Mrs. Schleig wrote 
College Park, Md., as follows: 

‘“T went to the Frankville School 
until 1942, then was sent to Bloom- 
ington and Miss Howard and Mrs. 
Troast were my teachers. How well 
I remember the coal stove in the 
middle of the room. The picture is 
perfect, except later it was painted 
white.” 

Mrs. Lewis attended this school 
from 1921-1925, and she recalls 
teachers and pupils of the 1920s as 
follows: 


from 


Teachers 

Elsie Shank, Mary Foley, Eliza 
Morgan, Eva Montgomery, Verna 
Moore. 

Pupils 

These are grouped _ alpha- 
betically, the family name ap- 
pearing in capitals: 

HERMAN: Carolyn, 
Irvin, Marion, Martha. 

LANTZ: Cecil, Emma, Nettie. 

LEWIS: Charles. 

NASH: Manda, Sarah. 

PENNINGTON: Sara. 


Evelyn, 


ROLLS: Clara. 

ROUNDS: Albert, Charles, 
Hazel, Orville, Wilma. 

SOMERVILLE: Elizabeth, 


Ethel, Ruth, Marie. 
WARNICK: Luther, Victor. 
WESTFALL: Alston, Mackley, 
Mary. 


WILT: Adam, Charles, Dan, 
George, Harry, Ivan, Luther, 
Mabel, Mary, Michael, Minnie, 


Noah, Ocie, Thelma. 

Mrs. Lewis also furnished ad- 
ditional information regarding the 
beginning of the Frankville School, 
placing it at least 10 years prior to 
the building of the school about 
1891. School was held in one room 
of the John and _ Catherine 
McFadden home, with Elizabeth 
Taylor as teacher, for several 
years. The McFadden home was 
within a quarter mile of the later 
school site. 

The Frankville school operated 
to about 1945, when the children 
were taken to Bloomington. 

We shall now move to the Fort 
Hill School. We are indebted to 
Mrs. Lewis’ mother, Mrs. Mary P. 
Herman, nee Mary Paugh, for 
information on this school. 

Fort Hill was School No. 6, in 
Election District No. 1, located on 
Fort Hill Road about a mile north 
of the intersection of Fort Hill and 
Spring Lick Roads. By today’s 
landmarks, from Swanton one 
would go north on Route 492 ap- 
proximately three miles to North 
Glade. Turn right on Mellinger, 
proceed approximately one mile to 
Spring Lick Road, turn left and 
proceed approximately three 
quarters mile to Fort Hill Road, 
turn left and proceed approxi- 
mately one mile to the school site. 

This school was apparently 
named for a nearby high point 
which appears on the map as Fort 
Hill. We could not find any trace of 
the origin of the name. We would 
appreciate hearing from anyone 
who has this information. 

The school was located in a 
rather remote agrarian com- 
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munity. The nearest towns were 
Swanton, 4% miles, Bloomington, 
74% miles, and Kitzmiller, 82 
miles, approximately. The prin- 
cipal factor in the economy of the 
community was probably the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, which was 
about two miles away. Lumbering, 
which followed the coming of the 
railroad, would also have had a big 
influence, as this community was 
close to some of the County’s 
largest stands of timber. Agri- 
culture, which followed in the wake 
of all development, to furnish food 
for horses and mules was also a 
large part of this community. 

To quote Mrs. Herman, ‘‘Fort 
Hill School was first built by the 
citizens of the community in 1887 
on the William Murphy property, 
and was rented to the County. It 
was a one-room building with 
benches, made of plain plank 
boards, without backs or writing 
tables.”’ 

Mrs. Herman started school the 
year it was built, 1887, and 
remembers her first teachers as 


being ‘‘Mamie Flaherty, Della 
Savage, Elizabeth Taylor, Lily 
Garletts and Titus Delawder. 


About 1900, the County built a new 
school on the farm of Henry Paugh, 
about a mile from the old school 
and nearer Fort Hill.” 
' There may have been a Fort Hill 
School prior to the one built in 
1887, as the State School Report of 
1874 shows a school No. 6 in 
District No. 1. This report does not 
identify schools by name, only by 
number and district. Therefore, if 
the numbering system had not 
changed, this would have been Fort 
Hill. 

Board of Education records show 
that land for the school was 
acquired Oct. 10, 1904, by deed 
from Ellen Paugh and husband. 
The school could have been built 
before this, as the formalities of a 


0, 71di2o.e) ne 





deed sometimes came later. 
Continuing, Mrs. Herman 
remembers the following pupils 
from 1887 to 1897, grouped alpha- 
betically, the family names ap- 
pearing in capitals: 
FARLEY: Benjamin. 
FAZENBAKER: Hattie. 
JONES: Julia. 
MURPHY: Florence, 
Laura, Mahalia, Martha. 
PAUGH: John, Mary E. (Mrs. 
Herman), Stewart. 
PRITTS: Bessie, Elva, Thomas. 
SMITH: Rosa. 


Gilbert, 


STARKEY: Amon, Ephraim, 
Jacob, Mollie. 

WARNICK: Mary. 

WILT: Aden, Alice, Andrew, 
Anna, Archibold, Edward, 
Lawrence, Lavada, Lillie, Lou, 
Margaret, Mary Ann, Melissa, 


Rachel, Rosie. 

After graduation from Fort Hill 
in 1897, Mrs. Herman attended ten 
weeks of normal school in Oakland. 
The following year she attended 
four weeks of normal school in 
Accident, and passed the 
examination for a teacher’s cer- 
tificate. Her teaching career in- 
cluded teaching at the following: 
Fort Hill, Chestnut Grove (1897), 
Bond (1899), Walnut bottom, 1901. 

This is the first time we will have 
had recollections about a school 
spanning two generations. Mrs. 
Lewis also attended Fort Hill 1925- 
1928. In addition to the pupils and 
teacher in the 1928 picture, she 
remembers a teacher, Catherine 
Fitzwater, and pupils Kenneth 
Beckman, Frank and Irvin Wilt 
and Lawrence Winters. 

This school survived until 1940, 
when the pupils were bused to 
North Glade. My research did not 
disclose to whom the property was 
sold. 

The building burned on October 
Deer Park Fire 
Department responded, but the fire 
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1 e Silver Knob School, 1910 
1. Walter Sanders 19. Daisy Michael 
2. Frank Hornbrook 20. Ora Miller 
3. Clarence Fulk 21. Emma Fulk 
4. Guy Sanders 22. Bertie Buncutter 
do. Sam Sanders 23. Ava Buncutter 
6. Harry Nicholson 24. Etta Nethken 
7. Howard Sanders 25. Viola Ashby 
8. Oliver Nethken 26. May Ashby 
9. Elbert Nine 27. Mabel Porter, Teacher 
10. Lawrence Michael 28. Marshall Sanders 
11. Mac Ridder 29. Maude Nicholson 
12. Baity Ridder 30. Perle Sanders 
13. Jessie Sanders ay AYER Shee 
14. Nellie Sanders ae RLU 
15. Lottie Downey 33. Guy Nicholson 
16. Hazel Ridder pie EM 
: 30. Ervin Sanders 
Megan Honey 36. Cecil Miller 
18. Ruth Nicholson ; 


37. Wheeler Sanders 
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Picture of Fort Hill School — 1928 


Identification as follows: starting left side, and moving from back to frontin 
groups of three—Marion Herman [Mrs. Charles Lewis], Margaret Harris, John 
Winters. Next three—Alta Harris Carolyn Herman, Martha Herman. Next 
three—Hallie Winters, Earl Winters, Charlotte Harris. Boy in back row, ex- 
treme right—Floyd Paugh. Teacher in front row—Ethei Dolly. 


—Photo courtesy of Mrs. Charles Lewis 


was too far advanced to permit 
saving it. The building was being 
used to store hay. Arson was 
suspected. 

Mr. George Fizer was among the 
Deer Park firemen who responded 
to the fire and furnished this in- 
formation. 

So ended another school. I wish 
to thank Mrs. Charles E. Lewis, 
Mrs. Mary P. Herman, Mr. George 
Fizer, Mr. Fred Otto, Mrs. June 
Schleig and all others who helped 
with information regarding this 
school. 


Let us now make a big jump to 
the Silver Knob School. This was 
School No. 15, District No. 8. 
Detailed information regarding 
this school has been furnished by 
Mr. and Mrs. Baity Ridder, to 
whom we extend our sincere 
thanks. 

To locate this school by today’s 
landmarks, one would leave 
Oakland on Route 219 in the 


direction of Red House. Approxi- 
mately five miles from Oakland, 
turn right on the Silver Knob Road. 
Proceed about 1.4 miles to the 
school site, which is on the left side 
of the road. Today there is nothing 
left to mark the site. 

This school was named for a 
prominent high point known as 
Silver Knob which was only ap- 
proximately 400 yards from the 
school. The origin of the name I 
was not able to determine. 

The school was started in 1906. 
the land having been acquired on 
August 24th of that year by deed 
from Amy B. Sanders andhusband. 
This is one of the newer schools 
and does not appear on the 1903 
list. This is an agrarian community 
where the economy was influenced 
by lumbering and coal mining. 

The following partial list of 
trustees, teachers and pupils is 
from the recollections of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ridder. However, they were 
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not able to give any time frame for 
any of the people mentioned: 


Trustees 
Arthur Nethken, Oscar Ridder, 
Richard Nicholson, Edward 


Sanders, Jacob Sanders, William 
Buncutter, William  Glotfelty, 
Charles Glotfelty, Frank Strawser, 
Levi Strawser. 

Teachers 

Alma Turney (first teacher), 
Merle Fowler, Ada Lewis, Bertha 
Nicholson, Bert Welch, Ruth 
Nicholson, Ada Fahey, Grace Cod- 
dington, Gilbert Yutzy, Virginia 
DeBerry, Effie Wamsley, 
Margaret Manley, Della Savage, 
John Gnegy, Lillian Harvey. 

Pupils 

This list is arranged alpha- 
betically by family name, shown 
in capitals. Given names are 
arranged eldest to youngest, for 
those who do not appear in the 1910 
picture: 

ASHBY: Edna, Winfield, Esebias 
Jr., Webster. 

DILLSWORTH: Dewey, Paul, 
Dovey, Ivy, Guy, Elmer, Isaac, 
Lenwood, Myrtle. 

FORMAN: Hervey. 

GLOTFELTY: Hiram, Adrian, 
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Martha. 
HOLLER: Walter, Wilbur. 
NETHKEN: Florence, Howard, 

Robert, Asa. 


NINE: Daisy, Hilda, Myrtle, 
Jessie, Hazel, Ellen, Mabel, 
Walter. 


PETERSON: Anna, Leslie, Ray, 
Walter, Earl, Leona. 

RIDDER: Marie. 

SANDERS: Edward. 

SANDERS: George, Ava, Bertie, 
Wilma, Paul. 


SANDERS, Jake, Gilbert, 
Delbert, Cass. 
STRAWSER: Nellie, William, 


Ardith, Geraldine, Thelma. 


This school operated unitl 1929, 
when the children were bused to 
the Swan Meadow School. On 
November 2, 1931, the ground was 
sold to Charles Fulk, and the 
building to Harry E. (Dewey) Rice, 
who dismantled it. The lumber was 
used to build a garage on a farm 
presently owned by Adam Lucas. 
Thus we ring down the curtain on 
another community school. I wish 
to thank all who have helped. In 
addition to the Ridders, I should 
like to add Mr. Iret Ashby. 


Canonization of Mother Elizabeth Ann Seton 


By Robert Browning Garrett 


On Sunday, September 14, 1975, 
in the presence of 23 Cardinals, 
more than 100 Bishops, and an esti- 
meted audience of 120,000, in- 
cluding 15,000 from the United 
States, there took place in St. 
Peter’s Square in Vatican city, an 
event unique in the history of the 
Catholic Church. Elizabeth Ann 
Bayley Seton was canonized as the 
first native-born United States 
saint. This was in recognition of 
her holy life and her outstanding 
work as the foundress of the Sisters 
of Charity of St. Joseph, through 
whom she established the Catholic 


parochial system in the United 
States. Her cause was under 
consideration for no less than 93 
years, however (having been ini- 
tiated by Archbishop, Later Car- 
dinal, Gibbons in 1882), before 
Pope Paul VI was satisfied that 
Mother Seton, as she had been 
known, was worthy of this singular 
honor. As a result her name will be 
added to the list of officially recog- 
nized saints of the Church dating 
from the time of Saint Peter, the 
first Pope. 

One of the conditions necessary 
for canonization is the accredita- 
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tion of miracles, posthumously, to 
the intercession of the candidate. 
Mrs. Felixana O’Neill Hooe, of 
Catonsville, Maryland, now 28 
years of age and married, was 
miraculously cured of Acute 
Leukemia at the age of four years. 
In children this disease even now 
is very often fatal. Carl Kalin, of 
Yonkers, New York, an elderly 
Lutheran who became a Catholic, 
also was miraculously cured of 
what was termed by his physicians 
as a terminal illness. The Saint’s 
intercession had been sought by the 
sick persons and their families. 

Speaking in English from an 
altar at the top of the steps leading 
from St. Peter’s Square to St. 
Peter’s Basilica, the Pope’s ad- 
dress is quoted here in part: 

“Yes, venerable brothers and 
beloved sons and daughters, Eliza- 
beth Ann is a saint. We rejoice and 
we are deeply moved that our 
apostolic ministry authorizes us to 
make this solemn declaration 
before all of you here present, 
before the Holy Catholic Church, 
before the entire American people 
and before all humanity, Elizabeth 
Ann Bayley Seton is a saint. She is 
the first daughter of the United 
States of America to be glorified 
with this incomparable attribute. 

‘We all have some idea of the 
meaning of this highest title, but it 
is still difficult for us to make an 
exact analysis of it. Being a saint 
means being perfect, with a per- 
fection that attains the highest 
level that a human being can 
reach. A saint is a human creature 
fully conformed to the will of God. 
A saint is a person in whom all 
sin—the principle of death—is can- 
celled out and replaced by the 
living splendor of divine grace. — 
The Church has made this 
study of the life, that is, the interior 
and exterior history, of Elizabeth 
Ann Seton. And the Church has 
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exulted with admiration and joy, 
and has today heard her own 
charism of truth poured out in the 
exclamation that we send up to 
God and announce to the world: 
She is a saint. 

“Saint Elizabeth Ann Seton was 
born, brought up and educated in 
New York in the Episcopalian 
communion. To this church goes 
the merit of having awakened and 
fostered the religious sense and 
Christian sentiment which in the 
young Elizabeth were naturally 
predisposed to the most spon- 
taneous and lively manifestations. 
We willingly recognize this merit 
and, knowing well how much it cost 
Elizabeth to pass over to the 
Catholic Church, we admire her 
courage for adhering to the 
religious truth and divine reality 
which were manifested to her 
therein. 

“And we are likewise pleased to 
see that from this same adherence 
to the Catholic Church she experi- 
enced a great peace and security, 
and found it natural to preserve all 
the good things which her mem- 
bership in the fervent Episcopalian 
community had taught her, in so 
many beautiful expressions, 
especially of religious piety, and 
that she was always faithful in her 
esteem and affection for those 
from whom her Catholic profession 
had sadly separated her. For us it 
is a motive of hope and a presage 
of ever better ecumenical relations 
to note the presence at this cere- 
mony of distinguished Episcopal 
dignitaries, to whom — 6 in- 
terpreting as it were the heartfelt 
sentiments of the new saint — we 
extend our greetings of devotion 
and good wishes.” (Present was 
the Right Reverend David K. 
Leighton, the Episcopal Bishop of 
Maryland, who headed a con- 
tingent of Protestant clergymen). 

Born in New York City, in 1774, 
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Elizabeth Ann Bayley enjoyed the 
life of a popular, attractive young 
member of society, culminating in 
marriage at the age of 20 to a 
prosperous businessman, William 


McGee Seton. They had five 
children, of whom three died 
young. Two sons survived, but one 
of them in later years was a con- 
stant source of worry and grief to 
his mother. Mr. Seton became ill 
and the family sailed to Italy to a 
milder climate where, however, 
Mr. Seton’s health did not improve 
and he died in 1803. The Filicchi 
family, business associates of Mr. 
Seton, were of great assistance to 
the widow and children, but Mr. 
Seton’s business had failed com- 
pletely, leaving the little family 
practically destitute. The family 
returned to New York and the 
widow, who for some time had con- 
sidered becoming a Catholic, after 
much thought and prayer was 
received into the Church in May, 
1805. 

Faced now with the problem of 
supporting herself and children, 
Elizabeth opened a little school. 
However, due to ostracism by her 
Episcopalian former associates, 
the school was not a success. At the 
invitation of Bishop John Carroll of 
Baltimore, she moved, on June 16, 
1808, to a happier religious climate 
in that city, where she continued 
her work in behalf of the poor and 
the sick. In 1809 she went to 
Emmitsburg, Maryland, where she 
established the first Religious 
congregation of women in the 
United States, the Sisters of Chari- 
ty of Saint Joseph. Here she also 
founded the parochial school 


system of the United States with 
the opening of a tiny school, at- 
tended by children from Saint 
Joseph’s Church of Emmitsburg. 
Tuition was free. Today the little 
school has grown to hundreds of 
schools throughout the country, 
and her Religious Order, with 8000 
members in the United States and 
Canada, operates many hospitals, 
colleges, clinics and other insti- 
tutions. 

Mother Seton continued her 
charitable and educational works 
in the harsh backwoods country, 
and created schools, convents and 
other similar institutions in a con- 
stantly expanding area. However, 
troubled by poverty and ‘‘miserable 
health,” our new saint finally died a 
holy death on January 2, 1821, at the 
early age of 47. 


Miss Brock Honored 


Miss Edith Brock was honored at 
a luncheon given by past and 
present staff and members of the 
Board of Trustees of the Ruth 
Enlow Library at the library on 
Wednesday, December 17, 1975, at 
noon. The occasion marked the 
25th anniversary of Miss Brock as 
Librarian since the library opened 
on Second Street, Oakland, in 1950. 

Staff members’ had _— also 
arranged an anniversary party for 
Miss Brock in the meeting room on 
Wednesday morning and to show 
their appreciation they presented 
her with a beautiful friendship 
quilt. Both the past and present 
Staff were involved in this very 
pleasant surprise gift to Miss 
Brock. 
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Annual Dinner Guest Speaker 





The Hon. Louis L. Goldstein will speak on ‘‘Maryland and the Bicen- 
tennial’’ to the members and friends attending the annual dinner meeting of 
the Society on Thursday, June 24, at 6:30 P.M. in the cafetorium at Northern 
High School. Mr. Goldstein has explained that special emphasis will be placed 
on Garrett County and the contributions it has made over the past two cen- 
turies to the greatness of Maryland. 

The distinguished guest accepted the invitation of his friend and former 
classmate, Dr. Raymond McCullough, to speak at this year’s Society banquet. 
He was elected Comptroller of Maryland in 1958. He has been re-elected and 
continued to serve the people of Maryland in this office since that time. The 
Juris Doctor Degree was conferred upon Mr. Goldstein in 1938 upon his gradu- 
ation from the University of Maryland Law School and two honorary doctor- 
ates have been given him since then. 
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Is Outstanding Senior Citizen 


Robert Browning “Bob” Garrett 
was chosen as Outstanding Senior 
Citizen by the Garrett County 
Bicentennial Committee. He is a 
native of Deer Park, Md., served 
as its mayor at one time and is a 
charter member of the Garrett 
County Historical Society of which 
he is a director. He is associate 
editor and frequent contributor to 
The Glades Star and was editor of 
the magazine for five years 1963-68. 
Bob’s avocation has long been 
history and particularly that of 


Garrett County and the B. & O. 
Railroad by which company he was 
once employed. His _ principal 
position was with the Maryland 
Department of Motor Vehicles 
from which he retired in June, 
1961, and returned to live in the 
family home at Deer Park. 


It is a pleasure to offer readers of 
The Glades Star further insight 
into the work and family life of Mr. 
Garrett through the memoirs he 
prepared at the editor’s request. 


Memoirs of Robert Browning Garrett 


I was born January 6, 1895 in the 
summer home of former President 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, John W. Garrett, in the 
shadow of the Deer Park Hotel. 
Mr. Garrett had died in this house, 
September 26, 1884, after serving 26 
years as the railroad’s chief 
executive. My father, Patrick J. 
Garrett (1861-1934), was Superin- 
tendent of the hotel, 15 cottages 
and other buildings of the hotel 
complex, as well as the Boiling 
Spring; the Garrett families’ Skip- 
nish Railroad from Skipnish on the 
B&O, west of Oakland, to the mills 
in the Swallow Falls area; the B&O 
Yough Lake on the Little Youghio- 
gheny River between Deer Park 
and Mountain Lake Park, etc., 
from 1887 until the hotel closed 
permanently in 1929 as a result of 
the Great Depression. Incidentally, 
the Skipnish Railroad, with its 
branches totaling upwards of 30 
miles, was remarkable in that it 
was the only one in that period 
using steam power — a small 
narrow gauge Climax engine — 
rather than the mule or horse 
power employed on other lumber 
roads. Lake Yough, in addition to 
providing boating and fishing for 


the hotel guests, was a source of 
ice for storage at various points on 
the B&O system, for use in icing 
refrigerator cars, etc. One of 
Father’s record books show that in 
February, 1888 he shipped out an 
average of 25 carloads of ice daily 
to Baltimore, Washington, Cum- 
berland, Pittsburgh, Chicago and 
other points. The Lake, constructed 
by the B&O in 1882, was drained in 
1893. 

I had two younger brothers, 
Charles Aloysius, born July 27, 
1897, and William Romanus, born 
July 14, 1900. Charles married Olia 
B. Browning in 1927. They had two 
children, Patrick M., Regional 
Rate Manager of the B&O in New 
York City, and Faith Marie 
Vosbrinck, a magazine writer also 
in New York. There are several 
grandchildren. William married 
Mrs. Rose Smith, a widow, in 1929. 
There are two children, Mrs. Mary 
Martha Lusadder and Rose Ann 
Reese, and several grandchildren 
and great grandchildren. William 
is a retired driver for the West 
Virginia Transportation Company 
in Fairmont, W. Va. Charles was 
an Engineer for many years on the 
West End Cumberland Division of 
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the B&O. He died suddenly at his 
home in Cumberland, December 
17, 1970, aged 73. 

We lived in the Garrett cottage, 
which was in Father’s charge, 
most of the time until 1910, when 
Father purchased the Colonel 
Hosmer cottage within the hotel 
grounds, and this has been the 
family home since. None of the cot- 
tages had central heating, being 
designed for summer occupancy 
only. Mother used to say that the 
winter I was borm was so cold that 
coffee grounds remaining in cups 
in the kitchen of the Garrett cot- 
tage froze. We of course used only 
a few of the 15 rooms in this cot- 
tage. 

Father and Mother were married 
in the old St. Peter’s Catholic 
Church in Oakland, October 17, 
1893. Mother was the former Anna 
Alberta Browning, daughter of 
Richard Thomas and Harriett 
Catherine (Twigg) Browning. 
Grandfather had served as a 
volunteer throughout the Civil War 
in the Union Army, surviving a 
severe wound in the Battle of 
Lynchburg, Va. After his discharge 
as 2nd Lieutenant he was active in 
securing the formation of Garrett 
County, was given the honor of 
selecting the name Garrett for the 
new county, and was elected to the 
‘House of Delegates. While in that 
capacity he was instrumental in 
having Oakland named the county 
seat despite much opposition from 
Grantsville and other proposed 
sites. He later served as State 
Senator, Mine.inspector, Fish com- 
missioner for the Western Shore 
and in other capacities. 

Mother’s great grandfather was 
the famous Garrett County hunter 
and author, Meshack Browning 
(1781-1859), Another great grand- 
father was James Drane, Jr., who 
after serving in the Revolution as 
an Ensign from Prince Georges 
County, came to what is now Gar- 
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rett County. about 1798. He is con- 
sidered the-founder of the town of 
Accident. His log cabin is still 
standing, probably the oldest build- 
ing in the county. The Dranes were 
cousins of the Lord Baltimore 
Calverts, and several of the family 
came to Maryland in 1634 with 
Lord Baltimore when the colony 
was founded. Mother’s maternal 
grandfather was Jesse Twigg, a 
locomotive engineer on _ the 
Cumberland Division of the B&O, 
who was killed in an accident at the 
Baltimore Street crossing of the 
B&O, May 4, 1852. 

My paternal grandfather was 
Michael Garrett (1808-1890), who 
came to Baltimore from Cross- 
molina, County Mayo, Ireland, in 
1845, at the time of the terrible 
potato famine. When he had saved 
enough -money he arranged to 
bring grandmother (Bridget Gough 
Garrett - (1828-1892) to Baltimore. 
From there they gradually moved 
westward along the line of the 
growing Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, grandfather working as 


(Continued to Page 679) 
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Dues Due Again! 


It is time to remind you that dues 
for the ensuing year (July 1, 1976 to 
June 30, 1977) are due after July 1. 
Please check your membership 
card. If it does not show that your 
dues are paid beyond July 1, 1976, 
then you will save your Society sub- 
stantial amount in postage if you 
will send in your remittance. 

Your Society dues should be paid 
at either the Ruth Enlow Library in 
Oakland or Grantsville, or mailed 
direct to Mrs. Paul T. Calderwood, 
P.O. Box 3026, Deer Park, Md. 
21550. 


Letters of Interest 


Dear Editor Price: Mrs. Maxine 
Broadwater, Grantsville Librarian, 
gave us a copy of the Broadwater 
material that Miss Viola Broad- 
water had sent to you. My father, 
Guy S. Stanton, Sr., and I had our 
family book printed in 1973 and 
have donated a copy to the Garrett 
County Historical Society Library. 
It is titled ‘“‘The William T. Stanton 
Family, Ancestors, Descendants 
and Related Families of Grants- 
ville, Garrett County, Maryland.” 
The book can be purchased for 
$5.00 from my father, Guy S. 
Stanton, Sr., The Maples, Box 15, 
Grantsviile, Md., 21536. 

We spent many hours correcting 
and adding to the available in- 
formation on the.very, very large 
Broadwater clan, which is headed 
by Cornelius Broadwater (1725- 
1805). He had 8 children (7 reached 
adulthood and married) and most 
of them settled between 1807 and 
1811 on the Sgyage River near 
Lonaconing and Westernport. 

Our ancestor is William C. (King 
Billy) who was_Miss Viola’s grand- 
father. William €. was one of many 
grandsons of Cornelius and had 11 
siblings. After his marriage about 
1831 to Jane Warnick, they had 13 
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children! The Broadwaters are 
known for their large families and 
for living long lives; thus, there are 
today hundreds of descendants 
living in Garrett County and many 
Garrett County residents are re- 
lated to the Broadwaters — known 
or unknown. 

Our book is indexed and we have 
a supplement available, printed in 
1974. We are trying to keep our 
particular Broadwater line as up- 
to-date as possible; this being the 
purpose of thesupplement. 

Amos Broadwater was the oldest 
brother of Wifliam C. Broadwater. 
Miss Viola Broadwater’s mother, 
Marian Frost Broadwater, was a 
granddaughter of Meshack and 
Catherine Magers Frost, the 
founders of Frostburg. My mother, 
Mrs. Guy Stanton, is a _ great 
granddaughter of the Frosts as was 
the late Miss Viola Broadwater, so 
I also have some information on 
the Frost family. Sincerely, Sara 
Stanton Jarrett (Mrs. David L.Jar- 
rett), 6042 Hunt Club Road, Balti- 
more, Md. 21227. 

Ed. Note: Mrs. Jarrett is the 
author of a new index to 
MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS by 
Jacob Brown. This rare book on the 
early history of northern Garrett 
County is being reprinted as a 
_ Bicentennial project by the Garrett 
county Bicentennial Committee. 
Mrs. Jarrett’s index adds much to 
the enjoyable reading of the book 
and provides a means of using the 
volume in research. She is a 
member of the committee chaired 
by Mrs. Maxine Broadwater 
having responsibility for the book’s 
reprinting. 


Hello, I recently was at my 
parents’ home and saw your 
publication. I would appreciate it 
very much if I could receive two 
copies of your publication of March 
1976, Vol. 4, No. 28. 

They reason I would like to have 


the copies of the publication is that 
my mother’s, Mrs. Charles E. 
Lewis, picture is in it, also an in- 
terview with my grandmother, 
Mrs. John E. Herman. 

I would very much appreciate it 
if I could receive two copies. If 
there is a cost involved please let 
me know as I would be willing to 
pay for them. Thank you very 
much and keep up the great work. 
Your magazine is very interesting 
and I look forward in reading 
them. I only wish it was bigger and 
had more things in it, however it 
still is a great little publication. 
Best of luck in your future issues. 
Sincerely, Roger D. Lewis, 1901 
Wyoming Ave., N.W., Apt. 52, 
Washington, D. C. 20009. (the 
copies of The Glades Star were 
mailed to Mr. Lewis promptly. 
PTC): 


| In Memoriam | 


Elza Evert Bray, 81, of Oak- 
land, died March 25, 1976, in Me- 
morial Hospital, Cumberland. He 
was born in Kitzmiller and a son 
of the late Francis Marion and 
Louisa Jane Hardesty Bray. After 
retiring as agent for Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, 1958, Mr. 
Bray served two terms in the 
House of Delegates. He was a 
substitute trial magistrate for this 
county, 1967-69, and elected a judge 
of the Orphans’ Court in 1970 and 
1974. 

Mr. Bray was a member of the 
Loch Lynn Church of the Brethren. 
He was a member of the county 
Historical Society and of the 
National Association of Probate 
Judges. The deceased was a 
veteran of World War I and had 
been past commander of Proctor 
Kildow Post 71, American Legion, 
and past chancellor commander of 
Garrett Lodge No. 113, Knights of 
Pythias. 
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Surviving are his widow, Verna 
Condron Bray; two sons, Darl B. 
Bray and Lindsay M. Bray, 
LaVale; a sister, Mrs. Bessie Ash- 
by, Oakland; a brother, Umber, 
Swanton, and five grandchildren. 
Interment was in Garrett County 
Memorial Gardens, Oakland. 


Merritt Wilson, Jr., of Elkins, 
W. Va., president of the Wilson 
Lumber Company there, died 
March 2 at age 72. Born at Wilson, 
Garrett County, Md., he was the 
son of the late Merritt and Forrest 
Delle Wolfe Wilson. Mr. Wilson was 
a member of Garrett County His- 
torical Society. 

In 1971, Mr. Wilson wrote a 
family history entitled ‘‘The Wilson 
Family of Western Maryland and 
West Virginia and Associated 
Families, Ashby, Cresap, Harvey 
and Moon.” It was rated by the 
Maryland Historical Society as the 
second best history published in 
1971. Mr. Wilson donated several 
copies of the 560-page illustrated 
book to the Ruth Enlow Library. A 
review of the family history was 
written by Marshall G. Brown and 
published in the September (1971) 
issue of The Glades Star. The 
magazine carried articles on Mr. 
Wilson’s genealogical writing in its 
December 1972 and March 1974 
issues. 

Reverdy Johnson, 64, of Nokes- 
ville, Virginia, died Feb. 18, 1976. 
His parents, Bowie and Annie 
Grant Johnson, were natives of 
Oakland and their son often visited 
in this area. He was a nephew of 
Mrs. W. W. Grant and the late Dr. 
W. W. Grant, of Oakland. A 
veteran of the U.S. Navy Seabees, 
Mr. Johnson was a life member of 
the Historical Society of Garrett 
County. 


Edward H. Savage, 80, died at 
home in Hopwood, Pa., April 5. He 
was a life member of the Society 
and recently contributed important 
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material to The Glades Star on the 
history of the Sang Run School 
which he once attended. He had 
also. furnished’ rare __ school 
souvenirs for a library exhibit. Mr. 
Savage was a son of the late 
Sherman Grant and Martha 
(Cross) Savage, of Garrett County. 
He became a teacher and edu- 
cator; following his profession for 
41 years, the last 25 of which he 
served as supervising prinicipal of 
North Union Schools. 

Mr. Savage was a founding 
member of Hopwood Free 
Methodist Church and a lay dele- 
gate to the Pittsburgh Conference 
of the Free Methodist Church of 
North America. Long active in the 
Fayette County Sunday School 
Association, he was a member of 
Fayette County Retired Teachers, 
past president of Heart Fund and 
former treasurer of the area 
March of Dimes. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. 
Laura Hoffman Savage, four 
daughters, four brothers, three 
sisters, 14 grandchildren, and 17 
great-grandchildren. Services were 
held in his home church on April 8 
and interment was in Oak Grove 
Cemetery near Sang Run. 





The Maryland Historical Trust 
reporting 21 restoration projects 
funded in 1975 included the Fuller- 
Baker Log House near Grantsville 
which is Site #1 on the Bicen- 
tennial trail map. 





St. Joseph’s College and Mother 
Seton Shrine, Emmitsburg, Md., 
now added to the National 
Register represents one of the first 
three schools for Catholic women 
established in the United States. 
The college was founded in 1809 by 
Mother Elizabeth Seton, the first 
American-born saint canonized by 
the Roman Catholic Church. 
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Memoirs of 

Robert Browning Garrett 

(Continued from Page 675) 
trackman, arriving near Swanton 
about 1853. Grandfather worked for 
the B&O until his retirement, being 
the first of four generations to be 
employed on the railroad. 

When Gay Wheeler, the Western 
Union messenger at the hotel 
(where a telegraph operator was 
stationed in the summer) resigned 
to take his father’s place as a rural 
mail carrier, I was given his job. 
This was in June, 1905, when I was 
10 years old. I worked as messen- 
ger every summer through the 
year 1910, my hours being from 
8:00 a.m. to 8:00 or 9:00 p.m., 
seven days a week, the pay being 
$10.00 per month. My territory 
included anyone living within 
several miles of the hotel. For 
some reason my tips never 
averaged more than 25 cents a day, 
which vexed me, for the negro bell- 
hops did much better. 

The high spot in my six years 
came one day in 1906. Mr. Oscar G. 
Murray, the President of the B&O, 
and his Vice President whose name 
escapes me, were spending that 
summer in No. 3 cottage, and both 
received many telegrams. On this 
day Mr. Murray asked me what I 
would do if he gave me five dollars. 
I made the appropriate reply by 
saying that I would put it in the 
bank (which I later did), and this 
evidently pleased him, for he did 
give me a five dollar bill, as did the 
Vice President. With a quarter that 
someone else gave me, this made 
more than a month’s wages. I still 
remember, however, that a sheep 
man whose farm was about a mile 
from Deer Park refused to pay me 
a ten cent delivery charge on a 
telegram I brought him. The maxi- 
mum charge was fifty cents for a 
telegram delivered to Col. George 
Truesdell, whose summer home, 
Truesdell Heights, was near Alta- 


mont and his Altamont Springs 
Bottling plant, about three miles 
from the hotel. 

Beginning in the fall of 1902 I 
attended the two room school at 
Deer Park, until 1910, following 
which I had two years at Little St. 
Edward’s Preparatory College at 
Huntington, W. Va. There I was 
taught Gregg shorthand and touch 
typewriting. I then entered Oak- 
land High School, in the fall of 1912, 
and graduated with the class of 
1915. Of the 21 members, only six 
are still living. After 1910 I worked 
at the Deer Park Hotel every 
summer in various capacities. The 
year 1917 found me in Cleveland 
working for the Linde Air Products 
Company. Then World War I broke 
out and I returned home and on 
November 19, 1917 was accepted 
for enlistment in Cumberland, 
from where I was sent to Baltimore 
and from there to Columbus Bar- 
racks, Ohio where, on November 
21, 1917 I enlisted in the Coast 
Artillery Corps of the Regular 
Army. About 25 of us were shipped 
in an old passenger coach over 
various railroads finally being 
switched onto the little Central 
Vermont Railroad. We of course 
were not supplied in those days 
with bedding of any sort, but 
managed to get some rest during 
the several days and nights we 
were on the road. The Corporal in 
charge made coffee on a stove in 
the end of the coach and gave us 
each a bologna sandwich, morning, 
noon and evening. 

Arriving at New London, Con 
necticut, we were transported on a 
little government mail boat to Fort 
Terry on an island in Long Island 
Sound. A few days later we were 
taken to Fort H. G. Wright, the 
headquarters of the Coast Defense 
of Long Island Sound, on Fisher’s 
Island. Here I was detailed to 
headquarters. During that winter a 
new regiment, the 56th Artillery 
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(CAC) was formed from units of 
the Coast Defenses of Long Island 
Sound, Regular Army, and other 
units of the local National Guard 
who had trained at these forts. In 
March, 1918, after months of outfit- 
ting and drill, we were shipped, 
about 1800 strong, with about 5000 
other troops, on the greal liner 
OLYMPIC, which had been con- 
verted to a troop carrier. We made 
the Atlantic crossing quickly, in 
about 6 days, docking, a seasick 
bunch, at Brest, where we were as- 
signed to the old Pontanezen bar- 
racks of Napoleon for several days. 

From Brest we traveled by rail 
in the much publicized ’’40 & 8” 
stock cars of the French railroads, 
about 40 men to a small car, witha 
little straw for bedding, and two or 
three days later arrived at Cler- 
mont-Ferrand, the home of the 
Michelin tire. We were stationed in 
ancient cavalry barracks for some 
time before being separated into 
two groups in small country towns 
of Lempdes and Cournon,. where 
we were issued 18 French 155 milli- 
meter GPF long rifles which had a 
range of about 10 miles. They were 
mounted on carriages towed by 55 
HP American Holt tractors which, 
incidentally, had no _ protection 
whatever for the operators. 

In August, 1918 we moved up to 
the Marne sector, taking part in 
what was known as the Second 
Battle of the Marne. From there 
we moved to positions near 
Romagne (later the site of a large 
American cemetery), and were 
engaged in the Second Battle of the 
Argonne (Forest). Our last shot 
was fired from. the little village of 
Nouart, in the Ardennes Forest, at 
10:59 a.m., November 11, 1918, the 
day the Armistice became effec- 
tive. From there we went to 
Montmedy, within a few miles of 
the tiny country of Luxemburg. 

Later in November we moved 
down through France to Brest, 
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spending Christmas of 1918 in the 
dismal Napoleon barracks. A few 
day later we embarked on the con- 
verted cruiser South Dakota, in 
very crowded quarters, and aftera 
long and stormy voyage again 
marred by much seasickness to 
which I was again an outstanding 
contributor, we arrived’ at 
Hoboken, January 18, 1919. From 
there we were sent to old Fort 
Schuyler, New York, and were dis- 
charged as of February 3, 1919. Our 
regiment was kept on a 
skeletonized reserve outfit. We had 
lost about 15 men and officers 
killed and about as many others 
wounded. Along with the great 
majority of our men, I suffered no 
wounds. At Fort H. G. Wright I 
qualified as Second Class Gunner, 
and in France, June 27, 1918, I was 
promoted to Sergeant. One day in 
1919 while working in Oakland I 
noticed a train carrying soldiers 
and cannon stop at the station. I 
hurried over and found that it was 
a detachment of the old 56th Artil- 
lery (CAC) with some of the old 
regular army men and our 155s on 
a Liberty Bond tour. For a few 
minutes I was able to fraternize 
with some of my old associates. 

On returning home in February, 
1919 I found all well and met my 
brother Charles, who had enlisted 
in the Army’s equivalent of today’s 
Air Force in July, 1917. He had 
been stationed much of the time in 
England and had been returned to 
the States, discharged and 
returned home in December of 
1918. 

At that time the system head- 
quarters of the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers was located in Oak- 
land, and Edward A. Shaffer, the 
General Secretary and Treasurer, 
gave me a job as stenographer, at 
$70.00 per month. I commuted via 
the old ‘“Accommodation’’ local 
passenger trains. I remained there 
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Community Schools of Garrett County 


By Paul T. Calderwood 


We will focus our attention in this 
installment of the school series on 
the Ridgely school that is No. 7 in 
District No. 3. This school was 
named for an early settler in the 
community, Eli Ridgely, who came 
to the area from around Frederick 
about 1815. He built a substantial 
stone house on an eminence that is 
now shown on the map as Ridgely 
Hill. The site he chose for his home 
has a view that is unsurpassed in 
the county. Eli built his stone house 
well. It is still used as a dwelling by 
members of the Baker family. 

The school that bears the name 
Ridgely is located at the foot of this 
hill. To locate the school site by 
today’s landmarks one would pro- 
ceed south from Grantsville on 
Route 495 approximately 2% miles 
to the intersection of a dirt road, 
turn right and go approximately 
3/10 of a mile to the intersection of 
another dirt road. The school was 
on the right at this intersection. 

This school was probably in 
existence when Garrett became a 
county in 1872. As Mr. Ridgely had 
settled in the area over 50 years 
before, he could have been instru- 
mental in starting the school years 
before the new county was formed. 
State school reports of 1874 and 
1876 show a school No. 7 in District 
No. 3 with A. H. Glotfelty as 
teacher and 33 pupils enrolled. 
Ephriam Lee was teacher in 1876 
with 58 pupils enrolled. Board of 
Education records do not show that 
they owned the ground until 1881 
when there is record of a deed from 
Jarvis Custer. This is not unusual 
as many times schools were built 
by people of the community.on do- 
nated ground, the formality of 
Board of Education ownership 
being taken care of later. 

This community would have been 


principally agrarian at the time of 
settlement, but was greatly in- 
fluence by lumbering in later 
years. Some *sawmil! towns that 
were in the ‘area that no longer 
exist were Cleveland City (named 
no doubt affer President Cleve- 
land), Davis and Bevansville. 
These towns, had a marked in- 
fluence on the attendance at 
Ridgely school. 


We are indebted to Guy and 
Leslie Stanton who were pupils at 
this school for most of this in- 
formation. Many members of their 
families also attended, including 
many of Guy’s brothers and sisters 
and Leslie’s father. 


Guy Stanton has three souvenirs 
of Ridgely school as follows: For 
the school year 1899-1900 that 
shows Fannye Wiley, teacher; U. 
S. Palmer, superintendent, and the 
school located at Bevansville. For 
the school year 1900-1901, Henry H. 
Baker, teacher; M. R. Hamill, 
Geo. E. Bishop, and E. M. Friend, 
members of the Board, and Ed. A. 
Browning, Sec’y and Examiner. 
The Christmas 1907 souvenir shows 
Orpha Miller, teacher; Chas. A. 
Deffinbaugh, C. H. Ellithorp and 
George E. Bishop, Board mem- 
bers; E. A. Browning, superin- 
tendent, and Dr. E. H. Bartlett, 
Asst. superintendent. 


Leslie Stanton has a souvenir for 
Christmas 1920 that shows Minta C. 
Resh, teacher; F. E. Rathbun, 
superintendent; Edna M. Marshall, 
grade superintendent; G. E. 
Bevans, S. W. Bittinger, and C. E. 
Stanton, trustees. Pupils listed in 
these souvenirs and some re- 
membered by Leslie will be found 
at the end of the article. Leslie has 
written an account of his memories 
of attending the Ridgely school. 
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Ridgely Memories 
Leslie J. Stanton 

Four pioneer schools were listed 
in what is now Election District No. 
3 at the beginning of State aid in 
1831. One of them was Little 
Youghiogheny with Eli Ridgely as 
trustee. It was situated on the 
Dung Hill road near what is now 
known as the North Branch of the 
Casselman River. 

Ridgely’s birth is recorded as 
1791 and he (Eli Ridgely) does not 
appear on the assessment list of 
1798; his family moving to 
Shawnee War tract before State aid 
to schools began in 1831. 

From this beginning three one- 
room frame schools evolved. A 
frame building was constructed 
alongside of the log building later 
known as Richland. This building 
later moved to county road leading 
to Bittinger where it was known as 
Bowser. It does not appear on the 
1903 list (see Glades Star March 
1974, p. 471). 

The second was built 1 mile north 
of Little Yough on Dung Hill road 
where it was known as Foxtown 
and LeGeer. The third, Ridgeley, 
also appears on the 1903 list; it 
being school No. 7 with A. J. 
Bevans, Jonas Folk (Foulk), and 
Levi Kinsinger as trustees. It was 
situated on the county road leading 
to Manadiers Ridge at the inter- 
section of the road leading into the 
“Forks” or what later became the 
community of Bittinger. There is 
no record of deed from Folk 
(Foulk) to County Commissioners 
in Garrett County so the school 
came into existence before Garrett 
was formed in 1872. 

Eli Ridgely used his influence in 
securing the building for one of his 
granddaughters. Ella Bevans was 
an early teacher. One of her first 
grade pupils was Wilson Bittinger, 
born 1867. Our community’s oldest 
living resident, John Yommer, and 
my father were seatmates there 
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during the period 1885-1895. 

Elizabeth Akers well chosen 
words, ‘‘Backward, turn back- 
ward, Oh time in your flight, Make 
me a child again, Just for tonight,” 
remind me of opening day in 
September, 1915. Whittier’s “In 
School Day”’ gives a good descrip- 
tion of its setting at that time. 

The vicious dogs in the new 
sawmill town of Davis prompted 
my brother and Me to climb the 
steep north slope of Ridgely hill 
and passing the Ridgely farm 
buildings on down to the school. 

We were a proud and humble pair 
as we entered the school that 
morning. The teacher, Nellie 
Beachy, assigned us to our seats, 
mine being the smallest one near 
the front of the room. 

I would like to state here that the 
school day was opened with Bible 
reading and prayer. Also that the 
teachers encouraged us to do good 
work by awarding us motto cards 
and fancy works of art. Consider- 
ing their low pay, the teachers 
were a very dedicated group. 

The teacher gave us our first 
lesson from a well-worn chart on a 
pedestal. The class answered in 
unison and due to the shortage of 
paper we used wood-bound slates 
and slate pencils for exercises in 
writing and arithmetic. My father 
read to us before we were of school 
age. This instilled in me a love for 
the printed page and consequently 
I had very little difficulty in 
keeping up with the older and 
larger pupils. 

Ridgely school had seating for 
approximately 40 pupils. An enroll- 
ment of that number would have 
required a master disciplinarian. 
The trend today toward open space 
classes and the disciplinarian 
problems with three or four hun- 
dred will be insurmountable. 
Perhaps we are going back to the 
one room community schools of 
yesteryear. 
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Ridgely School about 1914. —Photo courtesy Leslie J. Stanton 

L. to R.—Front row: Norris Fike, Robert Harned, Vehone Lint, Harlene 
Bittinger, Edna Myers, Beatrice Moyer, William Moyer. Second row: Edward 
Lint, Harley McKenzie, Joe Lint, Alice Guinn, Elsie Stahl*, Mavel Bittinger, 
Nancy King, Eunice Shaffer, Roger Lint. Back row: Chas. Myers, Maud Lint, 
Lillie Guinn, Dave Bowling, Buena Bowling, Wesley Fike, teacher, Kate Lint, 
Ruth King, Nellie McKenzie. *Now Mrs. Elsie I. Glotfelty who made the 
foregoing identification of the school group. 


I do not recall of anytime when 
there were no vacant seats, but the 
temporary sawmill towns of Cleve- 
land City and Davis increased the 
enrollment considerably. 

The list of teachers I-can recall is 
not complete, but where known the 
date of service follows that 
teacher’s name: Ella Bevans 1885, 
John Bender, Gertrude Hone, Jesse 
Warnick 1912; Mary E. Stanton, 
Orpha Pattan, Bessie Horchler, 
Lula Warnick Miller, Linnie Miller 
Buckel, Wesley Fike 1914, Nellie 
Beachy Nissley, Jessie Warnick 
Yommer, Rosie Warnick, Frank 
Durst, Hazel Younkin, Cleda 
Wisseman Speicher, Alice Miller 
Leidinger, Atlee Robinson 1924, 
Leo J. Beachy, Met Compton. 

The enrollment falling below ten, 
the school was closed and the 
students were bussed to Grants- 
ville along with the High school 


students. Ridgely being the first 
one room school to be consolidated 
in District 3. The building being 
eventually taken apart and moved 
to Jennings community where it 
was added to the one room building 
there. Later on the building at Jen- 
nings was converted to a dwelling 
and mission. 

“Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time—’”* 
*Longfellow-Psalm of Life. 

The one-room schools may not 
have left footprints on the sands of 
time, but they have left a great in- 
fluence on the minds and hearts of 
many men and women of our 
county. 


The partial list of pupils who at- 
tended Ridgely school are here 
grouped alphabetically by family 
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name (in capitals) with the years 
of attendance (in figures) following 
the given name when known. 
Example 00-1900, and 01-1901 etc. 

BAKER: Claude 07, Vernon 07. 

BEACHY: Arthur 07, Clarence 00 
& 01, Earle 07, Frank 07, Herbert 
07, Jenny 00, 01, 10; Jonas 00, 01, 
07; Lucinda 00, 01; Ruth 07, 10, 12; 
Sherman 00, 01, 07, 10, 12. 

BEVANS: Clarence 00, 01; 
Maude 00, 01; Ray 00, 01; Rebecca 
20. 

BITTINGER. Bertha 00, 01; 
Claud 00, Cora O01, 07, 10, 12; 
Dewey 07, 10, 12; Harlene 20, 
Kermit 20, Mabel 07, 12; Vernie R. 
07, 10, 12; Walter, 07, 10. 

BOYD: Clarence 07, 10; Erma 
M. 07, 10. 

DURST: 
Truman 01. 

EMERSON: Stephen 12. 

FOLK: Harry 00, John 00, 01; 
Jonas 20, Lee 10. 

HAGER: Blanche 20. 

KING: Calvin 00, 01, 07; Clara B. 
07, 10, 12; Fannie 01, 07, 10, 12; 
George 00, 01; Mary 00, 01; Nancy 
O7 2102 12-0. Roth 07.010, - 12: 
Samuel 00. 01, 10. 

KINSINGER: Bertha 00, 01; 
Bulah 07, 10; Clarence 12; Daniel 
07, 12; Elmer 12; Lester 20; Lulu 
07, 10; Mary 12; Olive 12; Orville 
20; Roy 07,12; Verna 20. 

LENST: Truman 00. 

MACKENZIE: Clay 07, 12; 
Harley 12; Howard 20; Lottie 20; 
Mabel 07, 12; Myrtle 07, 12; Nellie 
07,12; Roy 07, 12. 

MILLER: Annie 00, 01; Frank 00, 
01; Laura 00, 01. 

MOYER: Walter 20. 

ORENDORF: Bernadette 20. 

RINGLER: Mary 00, 01. 

SCHOONMAKER: Paul 12. 

SHAFFER: Eunice 12. 

STAHL: Dewey 07, 10; Elsie 12; 
Harry 00, 01, 10, 12; Henry 01, 07, 
10, 12; Stewart 07, 10, 12. 

STANTON: Cecil 20; Claud 00, 
01; Clay 00, 01; Earl 00, 01; Ethel, 


Clarence 00, O1; 
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01, 07, 10; Guy 07; H. Dewey 07; 
Leslie 20; Naomi 20; Ray 00, 01; 
Ruth 00, 01; Stanley 20. 

WILBURN: Alice 12; Elmer 12; 
Norman 12; Roy 12. 

WILEY: Oscar 01. 

YOMMER: Christ 01, Fay 01, 
Martin 01, Olive 20, Sadie 01. 

YOST: Elizabeth 07, 12; Foster 
07, 10, 12; Harvey 07, Homer 07. 


As has been mentioned earlier, 
the Ridgely school closed in 1924, a 
victim of small enrollment and 
consolidation. At the wooded site of 
this pioneer school there now re- 
mains scarcely a trace to show 
where the schoolhouse once stood 
to care for so many busy children 
and provide a place of instruction 
by their teachers so long ago. 


I have selected a school in this 
series that does not exactly fit the 
definition of a community school, 
but there are unusual circum- 
stances connected with it that I 
believe justifies a little bending of 
the definition. 


The school selected is Kempton. 
The story of this school is sub 
stantially the story of the company 
coal mining town of Kempton. The 
story of Kempton has not been told 
and I will attempt to tell it along 
with its school in this article. 

First, I would like to dispel the 
prevalent idea of the squalor of a 
company town. I will point out that 
this town had many amenities pro- 
vided by the company that were 
not available in the usual coal 
company town. 

In 1912, the Davis Coal and Coke 
Company sank shafts 400 to 500 feet 
deep to reach a 5 to 6 foot seam of 
high quality coal. There were two 
shafts, one for supply by which 
men and materials were taken into 
the mine, and the other was for 
removal of the coal. The location 
was in the extreme southwest 
corner of Garrett County and not 
far from the historic Fairfax Stone 
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that marks the headspring of the 
Potomac river. 

This was an isolated location 
about one mile from Beechwood 
station om the Western Maryland 
railway. This station was the 
nearest point where public trans- 
portation was available. It was 
necessary to build a branch rail- 
road to the site of the mine. This 
left the main line at a point be- 
tween Henry and Thomas, known 
as Kempton Junction or Wilsonia. 
The route taken by this spur ex- 
tended about two miles to the mine. 

In this area, served only by the 
somewhat distant railroad, it was 
necessary for the company to pro- 
vide houses for the workers and a 
company store where they could 
obtain supplies. (Remember that 
there were no good roads then nor 
automobiles, so different from 
today when one can live most any- 
where and drive to work.) There 
were approximately 112 houses 
built at Kempton which provided 
housing for 121 families. The total 
population approached 500 and the 
town was not incorporated. The 
company store that also housed the 
post office was located in West 
Virginia. 

Before 1920, the town had a water 
system supplying hydrants be- 
twéen houses. In early 1920s, the 
houses had electricity furnished 
from the company power plant at 
Thomas, W. Va., and a community 
theatre showing movies. The 
theatre was also available for com- 
munity affairs and church serv- 
ices. There were no church build- 
ings, but services were held in the 
theater and school. The town could 
boast of paved streets and side- 
walks in front of most houses which 
can be seen in the photo with this 
article. 

Another feature of Kempton 
community was a doctor employed 
by the company. A monthly deduc- 
tion was made from the employee’s 


pay for which the employee and his 
family received medical care. 
(This indicates that prepaid 
medical plans are not new.) Other 
duties of the company doctor were 
physical examinations and_at- 
tending injuries received by 
workers. Dr. Edward E. Sollars, a 
well known and highly respected 
physician of Deer Park, held this 
position from 1929 to 1943. 

Mining at Kempton continued for 
approximately 38 years until April 
15, 1950, when Mr. Roy Gibbs, of 
Red Oak, dumped the last load of 
coal. Mr. Gibbs had been employed 
at the mine since 1923 and lived in 
the town from 1923 to 1940. 
Employment varied with the 
vicissitudes of the economy. The 
two World Wars were boom times. 
In slack times there would be only 
one or two days of work per week. 
There was only one major disaster 
at this mine. An explosion in 1916 
killed about 15 workers. I could 
find no records estimating the total 
amount of coal removed from this 
mine, but it must have been 
enormous. In later years. the 
operation could load 25 to 30 rail- 
road cars per day. This would 
equal 1200 to 1800 tons loaded from 
two seven-hour shifts. 

I will not attempt to describe 
what it was like to work in this 
mine, but in talking to men who did 
work there I have gathered these 
comments. The main heading was 
about 1% mile long. Removal of 
coal extended the workings to 
connect with the company’s 
workings at Pierce, a shaft mine 
about 3 miles to the southwest. The 
vein of coal sloped downward and 
thus created grades that mine loco- 
motives had difficulty in negoti- 
ating even using sand on the rail. 
These underground grades were 
equipped with runaway switches. 
To a non-miner this underground 
mining world would have been a 
revelation. 
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Opinions as to why this mine was 
closed are varied. Some said that 
pumping the water became too 
expensive, that distance from the 
shaft to the coal became too far to 
be profitable and that there were 
labor problems. The real reason 
for the shutdown was probably a 
combination of these along with 
market conditions that made the 
operation no longer a money- 
maker for the company. 

After the mine closed, the equip- 
ment was removed and the houses 
were sold. Most of them were 
removed from Kempton. Today 
there are about ten houses remain- 
ing with their occupants enjoying 
the peace and quiet that the 
location affords. 

Kempton people have shown 
remarkable loyalty to the memory 
of the town. Since the town dis- 
banded there have been yearly re- 
unions held at Silver Lake and 
Blackwater Falls. A list of those 
attending the July 3, 1960 get- 
together at Silver Lake shows 298 
family names. As many of these 
were husband and wife, there were 
possibly 600 attending. They came 
from as far away as Chicago, Salt 
Lake City, Pueblo, Colo., and Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

And now to superimpose the 
school story on that of the town. 
Board of Education records show a 
contract was awarded September 
14, 1916, to J. C. Shirk, of Thomas, 
W. Va., to build a new school at 
Kempton. Since the contract says 
‘‘a new school” then this may 
indicate there had been a previous 
school. The new school was ap- 
parently built on land that was 
owned by the Davis Coal and Coke 
Company. On June 17, 1919, 
ownership of the school transferred 
to the coal company by payment to 
the Board of Education of the 
original contract price. The Board 
then leased the building from the 
company. The building was 
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enlarged in 1928 when the high 
school was added. This addition 
was probably made by the com- 
pany because Board records do not 
show it had title to any school 
property. 

Mr. Asa Lewis, of Oakland, was 
the prinicpal of the combined 
schools at Kempton from 1928 to 
1942. In 1942 the high school was 
closed and the pupils bussed to 
Thomas, W. Va. The elementary 
school continued until 1952, when it 
was closed and the pupils bussed to 
Red House, Md. At this time, the 
high school pupils who had been 
going to Thomas were bussed to 
Oakland. 

Mr. Lewis has remembered a 
partial list of teachers, trustees, 
and pupils with whom he was 
associated while principal at 
Kempton. He had a long career as 
a teacher in the Garrett County 
schools. Mr. Lewis began teaching 
in 1907 and continued until his 
retirement from the Garrett 
County system in 1954 except for 
a short period teaching in West 
Virginia and time out for military 
service in World War I. In addition 
to his service at Kempton, Mr. 
Lewis also taught at the following 
schools: Hoyes Run, Frankhauser, 
Swallow Falls, Lake Ford, Kitz- 
miller, Oakland, Deer Park, North 
Glade, Bethlehem and Spring 
Glade. 

Mr. Lewis recalls fellow teachers 
as Ruth McMurysay, Kathryn 
Speicher, Martha Townshend, and 
Walter Reichenbecher. He knew 
Roy Gibbs, Ray Hubbs and Lewis 
Duling as trustees. 

The pupils enrolled in the 
Kempton schools are listed alpha- 
betically with their family names 
shown in capitals. 

ARNOLD, Ruth. 

BARTOL, Tony. 

BECKMAN, Martha, Mary. 

BENNETT, Kyle, Leah, Lela, 
Ole: 
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BLIZZARD, Mary, Nina. 
BROLL,  Blondale, 
Selma, Vernon. 
CARBON, Paul. 
CASSIDY, Selma. 
CLARK, Elmer. 
COOK, Erma, 
Tony. 
CORBIN, Wanda. 
DAY, Kathryn, Robert, Shirley. 
DULING, Dale, Jack. 
FOX, Emily. 
GEROSKI, Betty, Carl. 
GIBBS, James, Martha, Pauline, 
Viola. 
GREATHOUSE, Lloyd. 
HAMBELTON, Kathryn, Robert. 
HARVEY, Daryl, Geraldine. 
‘HANLIN, Ruth. 
HAVRAN, John, Julia, Sophia. 
HILTON, Marie. 
JAMES, Freda, Louise, Lucille. 
JORDAN, Ruby. 
KERCABA, John, Nellie. 
KING, Charles, Grant, Mary, 
Paul. 
KOVACH, Rudy. 
KRONIK, William. 
KUSKI, Anna, Pete. 
LANTZ, Clifton, Daryl. 
LEWIS, Bonnie, Ethel, Harry, 
Hilda, Marie, Ruby. 
LILLER, Mary. 
PIF EL, Albert, Elsie, Valerina. 
POVISH, William. 
REPETSKY, Nellie. 
RYAN, Frank, Mike, Pat, Wil- 
liam. 
SIMMONS, Delmore. 
SMITH, Omer. 
SOWERS, Lucile. 
TOMIKEL, Mary, Virginia. 


Richard, 


Helen, Mary, 


TUREK, Anna, 
Robert, Stella. 

WARSAW, Pierce. 

WATRING, Bus, Gay, Lillian, 
Ruth. 

WEIGRATZ, John, Mary. 

WHISNER, Rosalie. 

WILSON, Beatrice, Edgel, Elmo, 
Eugene, Lillian. 

WILLIS, Arlie, John, Marguer- 


Fred, Helen, 
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ite, Richard. 

I wish to thank the following 
people who furnished information 
that made this article possible: 
Mr. Asa Lewis, Mr. Roy Gibbs, 
Mr. Edward E. Sollars, Mr. Kyle 
Bennett, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Hilton, Mr. Toby Truban and Mr. 
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Memoirs of 
Robert Browning Garrett 
(Continued from Page 680) 


until December, 1920, when I 
resigned to hire out as a Fireman 
on the West End Cumberland 
Division of the B&O, December 20, 
1920. I never got to work very 
much, however, due to furloughs 
account of depression in loading. I 
tried mining coal at West Vindex 
that winter, but being tall, I just 
couldn’t fit very well in a four foot 
vein, working mostly on my knees. 
After that trial I went to work in 
the B&O Central Building in Balti- 
more. 

In December, 1921 I went to work 
at Keyser, W. Va. in the office of 
the Road Foreman of Engines, the 
late Michael A. Carney, who had 
under his supervision § several 
hundred engineers and firemen 
operating between Cumberland, 
Grafton and Fairmont. As I look 
back, this was the most interesting 
and most pleasant job I ever had. I 
got to know practically all the men 
on a first name basis. In the spring 
of 1928 I was given a position as 
Claim Agent working out of 
Cumberland, Clarksburg and Pitts- 
burgh. This did not last too long, 
however, and late in 1929 I found 
myself in the office of the General 
Claim Agent in Baltimore, where I 
stayed until early in 1930, when I 
had a chance to return to my old 
job in the office of the Road Fore- 
man of Engines at Keyser. 
Unfortunately, though, due to the 
continuing depression, this position 
was abolished not long after I 
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returned to Keyser. I then went to 
Weston, but the same thing hap- 
pened there due to consolidation, 
and many positions, including 
mine, were abolished. Then came a 
period of temporary work in B&O 
offices in Cumberland, but after a 
while even this ceased, and I was 
at home at Deer Park until June, 
1932. 

At that time I managed to land a 
job as Senior Stenographer in the 
Department of Motor Vehicles in 
Baltimore. I was appointed Post- 
master at Deer Park in May, 1933, 
but resigned shortly afterwards 
when the office was reduced to 
Fourth Class. I returned to my 
former position with the Depart- 
ment of Motor Vehicles, remaining 
there until June 30, 1961, when I 
retired at age 66, after 29 years 
with the Department. During that 
time I had served as Operating 
License Reviewer for about ten 
years, conducting hearings for the 
Commissioner with power to 
suspend or revoke operating 
licenses. My territory, except for a 
year or so covering the various 
counties, was Baltimore City and 
Baltimore County. Some appeals 
were taken from my decisions, and 
these were heard in the various 
circuit courts. My decisions were 
usually sustained in Baltimore 
City, reasonably often in the 
counties, and not so often in Balti- 
more County, thenas now notorious 
for its political domination. My last 
eleven years were spent as Trans- 
portation Analyst. I had a small 
but very efficient staff to handle 
the issuance of about 30 different 
types of license plates, particularly 
the complicated bus and shuttle 
relay truck plates, as well as 
school bus and many less well 
known types. We also handled 
refunds and complaints involving 
license plates. We also were re- 
sponsible for the inspection of 
school buses. 
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It was while at the Department 
of Motor Vehicle that the country 
became concerned about the possi- 
bility of war and the draft was put 
into effect. For some reason I 
never understood, I was chosen as 
a member of Local Draft Board 
No. 8 in Baltimore City, and shortly 
after it was formed I was elected 
Chairman of the Board, which po- 
sition I held until the end of World 
War II. This entailed untold hours 
of evening and holiday work at the 
board office. Our board included a 
cross section of Baltimore City, 
from the illiterate of one section to 
the elite, including Hopkins 
scientists, highly skilled physicians 
and some of the high ranking legal 
lights of the area. I think we 
reviewed more than six thousand 
cases, but I can not recall how 
Many we processed for actual 
induction. 

On October 23, 1938 Miss Nelle 
Catherine Nethken, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Bartlett B. Nethken, 
of Oakland, and I were married by 
Rev. (now Monsignor) William F. 
Sauer and the late Rev. William M. 
Robinson, C.S.C., a long time 
friend of the family. Father Sauer 
being the pastor of St. Peter’s 
Catholic Church in Oakland. Mr. 
Nethken was the Chief of Police of 
Oakland for some 35 years until his 
death in November, 1949. His 
father was Charles Oliver Nethken, 
a veteran of the Confederate Army, 
who married the former Ada Best. 
My wife’s mother was the former 
Miss Phoebe Catherine Shreve, 
who spent the last years of her life 
with us in Baltimore after the 
death of Mr. Nethken. She died in 
Baltimore in March, 1960. 

We are the parents of three sons 
and two daughters. Michael Augus- 
tine II, the eldest, is an FBI agent 
in Chicago and is unmarried. 
Robert B., Jr. is married to the 
former Miss Kathleen Elizabeth 
Akers, and they have a _ son, 
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Michael Augustine III, and our 
only granddaughter, Mary Eliza- 
beth. Robert operates an Amoco 
filling station. Patrick J. II is 
married to the former Miss Clare 
Coleman Borjes, and they have a 
son, Patrick J. III. Patrick is a 2nd 
Lieutenant in the Army Reserve 
and is employed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Washington, 
D. C. They live at Rockville, Mary- 
land. Sheila Catherine is the wife 
of Ralph E. Reams, a Navy 
veteran. They have three sons, 
Mark Oliver, Matthew Garrett and 
Paul Bartlett. They live at Niantic, 
Connecticut where Ralph is em- 
ployed by Stone and Webster as 
Materials Supervisor. Jane Best, 
our youngest, is married to Charles 
P. Nolan, a Marine veteran of Viet 
Nam. Jane works in a Cumberland 
bank and Charles is a student at 
Allegany Community College. 

My wife was Deputy Clerk of the 
Circuit Court in Oakland for ten 
years, and for some years while we 
were in Baltimore was Secretary to 
Dr. Samuel Talbot, a Johns Hop- 
kins biophysicist. After our return 
to Deer Park she served for years 
as organist at St. Peter’s Catholic 
Church. She is a member of the 
McVeigh Foreign Mission Club. 

Shortly after returning to Deer 
Park I was elected Mayor and 
served for two years. The only im- 
portant event of that period was the 
first survey of the boundaries of 
the town. Even though it had been 
incorporated in 1884, apparently 
nobody thought about having such 
a survey made, and no one knew 
just where the boundaries were. I 
engaged a veteran engineer witha 
local background, and he with the 
County Surveyor, laid out the 
boundary lines according to the act 
of incorporation, placing heavy 
concrete markers bearing the 
initials DP and protected by heavy 
sections of pipe at each of the four 
boundary’ points. Appropriate 
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entries were made in the Circuit 
Court records for posterity. 

From 1962 to 1964 I served as 
Grand Knight of Oakland Council 
No. 1771, Knights of Columbus, of 
which council I am a charter 
Member dating from the day of 
formation, December 31, 1914. I 
was a delegate from the Western 
Maryland District to the Supreme 
Convention of our order, held at 
Toronto, in 1972. I also am a 
member of Chief Justice Taney 
General Assembly of the Fourth 
Degree, Cumberland, dating from 
May 30, 1916. When St. Peter’s 
Parish was incorporated some 
years ago, Father Michael K. 
Carney appointed Bernard I. 
Gonder and myself as Incorpora- 
tors with jurisdiction over certain 
legal and financial matters. When 
at the Department of Motor 
Vehicles I was one of the founders 
of the Maryland Classified Em- 
ployees Association in 1935. 

I am one of the original members 
of the Garrett County Historical 
Society, and for some years, until 
forced to resign due to impaired 
health, served as Editor of our 
quarterly magazine The Glades 
Star. My resignation was a 
blessing in disguise for the Society, 
however, for my _ successor is 
Walter W. Price, a retired B&O 
telegraph operator. ‘‘Doc,”’ as he is 
known, is an experienced and 
talented writer and devotes much 
time and thought to producing the 
Magazine, which in consequence 
enjoys wide circulation and highly 
deserved praise. 








The old National Hotel, named 
for the National Road (Route 40) 
on which it was constructed in the 
village of Grantsville, is being 
restored after 140 years by new 
owners as an inn and meeting 
place with a restaurant added. The 
hostelry was built in 1837. 
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Pictured above is an artist’s sketch of the Main Office of The First 
National Bank of Oakland as it appears today. The original building [upper 
side] was completed during 1964. Construction was started by the Charles 
Spokane Bank Building and Equipment Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa., and finished 
by Lawrence E. Hardesty, general contractor, of Oakland, Md., after 
Spokane declared bankruptcy and left quite a large amount of work un- 
finished. The two-story addition to the main building [lower side] was 
completed in 1972 by the W. A. Shirer Construction Co. of Oakland. The ar- 
chitect for the addition was Prack and Prack of Pittsburgh, Pa. The original 
building was 58 by 100 feet in size and cost $270,939.57 to construct. The two- 
story addition was 42 by 96 feet in size and cost $360,612.82 to construct. This 

This artist’s sketch and the explanation for the present bank building is 
by courtesy of I. Lynn Beckman, Public Relations Officer for The First 
National Bank of Oakland. —The Editor. 


The editor-publisher stated ‘The 
Breeze has the largest circulation 
of all the papers this size in Mary- 


The Mountain Breeze 


A monthly news sheet ‘‘The 


Mountain Breeze” was once pub- 
lished in Mountain Lake Park by A. 
R. Rudisill, editor. Volume 1, No. 1, 
was printed in July 1899. The 
publication began as a quarterly 
and then became a monthly and 
offered yearly subscriptions at 25 
cents and 8 cents for single copies. 


land.” 

The Breeze printed items such 
as ‘‘February 12, 1900 — Benjamin 
Sincell moved part of the NEWS 
office.” This must have referred to 
‘‘The Mountain News” as its sub- 
scription rate was advertised as 50 
cents per year. 
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Annual Meeting Had 
Bicentennial Theme 
By Dorothy Catheil 


The 35th annual dinner meeting 
of the Garrett County Historical 
Society was held June 24, 1976, at 
Northern High School. The 
cafeteria staff served a ham dinner 
with decorations and foods cen- 
tering around a_ Bicentennial 
theme. 


Dr. R. O. McCullough, President, 
served as Master of Ceremonies. 
Approximately 155 members and 
guests attended. The Rev. John 
Grant gave the invocation and the 
benediction. 


Randall Kahl, Chairman of the 
Nominating Committee presented 
a slate of nominees who were all 
duly elected for various offices as 
follows: Corresponding Secretary, 


Ruth Calderwood; Assistant 
Secretary, Edith Brock; 
Secretary— Treasurer, Dorothy 


Cathell; Board of Directors, 
Robert Ruckert, Clara Bell Briner, 
Tom Butscher and Jean Swauger. 


Dr. McCullough introduced the 
speaker of the evening, Louis L. 
Goldstein, State Comptroller, who 
spoke on Maryland history over the 
past 200 years concentrating on 
Western Maryland and Garrett 
County history. 

The Historical Society presented 
Mr. Goldstein with a set of the 
bound volumes of the Glades Star. 


OAKLAND, MARYLAND 


SEPTEMBER, 1976 


Address Given By 
Hon. L. L. Goldstein 


Speaking on ‘“‘History of Garrett 
County and the Bicentennial,’ the 
Hon. Louis L. Goldstein presented 
the following review of Maryland 
and Garrett County history to the 
members attending the annual 
meeting of the Society on June 24, 
1976, at a dinner in the cateforium 
of Northern High School at 
Accident. His address follows 
without editorial comment. 

Thank you and a pleasant good 
evening to you all. It’s always a 
real pleasure to come up to 
beautiful Garrett County. I had a 
really beautiful flight by helicopter 
with Mr. Thomas Thayer over 
Garrett County this afternoon. 
What a sight it is to behold the 
mountains, valleys, farms, and the 
Youghiogheny and Potomac rivers 
from such a vantage point. My 
most sincere appreciation is of- 
fered to the officers, members and 
guests of your Society for the op- 
portunity to share this occasion 
with you in our Bicentennial year. 

History is really getting a big 
push these days with all eyes 
centered on our nation‘s bicen- 
tennial celebrations. We are 
celebrating 200 years of in- 
dependent nationhood here in 
America. But we must also realize 
that 200 years is a young age for a 
nation. 

Our youth has been one of our 
nation‘s strong points. Throughout 
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our history the enthusiasm of youth 
in our system and the spirit of God 
in our hearts has made this nation 
what it is today —— the greatest 
nation in the world. 

Youth is one thing your county in 
Maryland and our nation have in 
common because Garrett County is 
the youngest of our Maryland 
counties and this county has shared 
in some of the most challenging 
and exciting times of our state and 
national history. 

Despite its youth as a county 
Garrett is a part of Maryland‘s 
history book and our. state‘s 
heritage dates back much farther 
than these 200 years of American 
independence. In fact, to get to the 
beginning of the Colony of 
Maryland we have to go a lot 
farther east than the Chesapeake 
Bay. We have to go all the way 
back to England in the early 1600’s. 
George Calvert had been a high 
official in the English government, 
royal secretary for King James I 
and Charles I, but was forced to 
resign his post when he became a 
Roman Catholic. George Calvert, 
who was the First Lord Baltimore, 
resolved to found a colony in the 
New World where religious 
toleration would be the rule, not the 
exception. 

After an unsuccessful start in the 
colony of Avalon in 1620’s in what is 
now Newfoundland, George 
Calvert obtained the Charter to 
land that we call ‘‘Maryland”’ 
today. He wrote the charter 
himself copied after the palantine 
of Durham. But George Calvert 
never came. back to see _ his 
holdings in the New World. He died 
in April, 1632, before the charter 
received the official seal of the 
King of England. 

It was up to George Calvert’s 
son, Cecilius, the Second Lord 
Baltimore, to carry on the ideals 
expressed by his father. The great 
Torch of Toleration lit by George 
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Calvert might have been ex- 
tinguished, but Cecil Calvert 
carried on with his father’s wishes 
and his brother, Leonard, carried 
that Torch of Toleration across the 


Atlantic ocean as the first 
Governor of the Province of 
Maryland. 


More than 200 settlers left Cowes, 
Isle of Wight, England in the Ark 
and the Dove, under Leonard 
Calvert’s leadership on November 
22, 1633, bound for the shores of 
Maryland. The settlers had little 
knowledge of the New World but 
they were a group with a mission 
and goal. Prior to their departure 
from Cowes, Isle of Wight, 
England, they had been instructed 
by Cecilius Calvert, the Second 
Lord Baltimore, ‘‘To live together 
in peace, unity and harmony 
disregarding their religious dif- 
ferences’’. Their landing on St. 
Clement’s island in the Potomac 
river, March 25, 1634, was marked 
by a religious ceremony, a mass 
celebrated by Father Andrew 
White and his assistant, Father 
Altham. 

Father White provides us with 
much of the early history of the 
Colony. In fact, he was our State’s 
first ‘‘Tourism Director” because 
he was constantly writing tracts to 
be sent to England which gave 
glowing accounts of life here in 
tidewater Maryland. The 
legislative process as we know it in 
Americe started at St. Mary’s City 
in Smith’s Tavern. This was the 
second oldest legislative process in 
American, Virginia having been 
first. In 1637 Mistress Margaret 
Brent was appointed to the 
Treasurer’s office. She thus marks 
another milestone in the initiation 
of Maryland history and that of the 
New World. 

It was the attitude of peace and 
harmony among those of differing 
religions that made the Colony of 
Maryland unique in the New 
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World. That attitude eventually 
took legal form when the Act of 
Religious Toleration was passed by 
the Maryland Assembly on April, 
22, 1649, at St. Mary’s City. And it 
was that legal basis which even- 
tually gave birth to the first ten 
amendments to our Federal 


Constitution which were adopted on | 


December 15, 1791, and which are 
known today as the Bill of Rights. 

As the Maryland colony 
prospered it began to spread along 
the Chesapeake Bay and _ the 
tributaries of tidewater Southern 
Maryland and the Eastern Shore. 
The development caused the move 
of the capital city from St. Mary’s 
City to Annapolis in 1694. 

The push in Colonial Maryland 
was ever Westward and North- 
ward. Settlements appeared all 
along the shores of the great 
Chesapeake Bay and its 
tributaries. At the same time, 
hardy settlers were making their 
way toward the mighty mountains 
that form the great western portion 
of our beautiful state. At that time 
this was America’s western 
frontier and it was as wild and 
dangerous as any part of the Old 
West. This marked the boundaries 
of civilized development and it took 
real courage for anyone to venture 
into this unknown and undeveloped 
land. 

The coming of settlers to 
Western Maryland began the long 
process of dividing Western 
Maryland into counties. That 
process began in 1748, when 
Frederick County was created out 
of Prince George’s. Ali of what 
today is western Maryland was 
then iscluded in it. In 1776, 
Frederick county was split to form 
Montgomery County to the east 
and south and Washington County 
in the west, including the area that 
today in Garrett County. The 
process of creating counties in 
Western Maryland continued with 
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the creation of Allegany County in 
1789 and Garrett County, finally, in 
1872. 

The first European person known 
to visit the area that is now Garrett 
County is said to have been 
Christopher Gist of Baltimore who 
came here in 1751. Of course, that 
honor might also belong to the 
famous Indian fighter, Colonel 
Thomas Cresap, who laid out a 
road from Wills Creek to Fort 
Duquesne, the present site of 
Pittsburgh, in 1751. It is also 
possible that Thomas Cresap at 
this time crossed paths in Garrett 
County (as it now is) with a young 
surveyor from Virginia—George 
Washington. Cresap’s work was so 
good that British General Brad- 
dock chose to follow the same route 
with his army during the cam- 
paigns of the French and Indian 
War. 

Other early settlers in this 
frontier land included John Friend 
whose name remains familiar in 
Garrett County to this day. Thomas 
Wiley was a native of England who 
also came here to Garrett as one of 
the earliest settlers. It is said that 
he took great pleasure in being 
able to vote without ever being 
naturalized because he came to the 
new nation before the United States 
Constitution was adopted and 
ratified. These and other settlers 
were among America’s first true 
“pioneers” but, just as the winds of 
change were bringing more and 
more settlers here to the West, 
there were importnt changes 
taking place back east. The 
American Revolution was begin- 
ning and the same George 
Washington, surveyor for Lord 
Fairfax, who had come to what is 
now Garrett County in the 1750’s as 
Captain Washington, was now 
General Washington, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Continental Army. 
He was nominated as Commander- 
in-Chief by Thomas Johnson, of 
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Frederick County, Maryland, later 
to serve as the State’s first 
governor. 

It was Thomas Cresap from 
Western Maryland who was in- 
strumental in raising men for the 
Revolutionary War. In 1775, he 
raised two companies of riflemen. 
He placed his son, Michael Cresap, 
in charge of one of the companies. 
These two companies of soldiers 
were the first units of southern 
soldiers to reach General George 
Washington in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. These Maryland 
men marched from Frederick, 
Maryland, to Cambridge in just 22 
days; a very rapid march in those 
days. But Maryland’s contributions 
to the Revolutionary War effort 
were not limited to supplying 
fighting men. 

The rural areas of central and 
southern Maryland and_ the 
Eastern Shore served as the bread- 
basket of the American Revolution. 
The American statesmen who 
gathered in Annapolis and 
Baltimore were among the giants 
of the Revolutionary era. 

Two hundred years ago tonight 
(June 24, 1776) the last British 
Royal governor of Maryland, Sir 
Robert Eden, was on board an 
English ship in the Annapolis 
harbor in order to escape the in- 
creasingly hostile atmosphere in 
Annapolis. His departure almost 
turned into a bloody confrontation 
when it was discovered that 
several servants and a Maryland 
soldier had fled to the British ship 
and requested asylum. 

Yesterday, Hazel (Mrs. Gold- 
stein) and I were with the British 
ambassador and Lady Rams- 
botham and Sir John Eden, a 
descendant of then Maryland 
Governor Eden, at a ceremony on 
the campus of St. John’s College in 
Annapolis under’ the - famous 
Liberty Tree to mark the departure 
of the last British governor from 
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Mrs. Mandel, Senator and Mrs. 
Mathias, the Hon. and Mrs. Averell 
Harriman, and other officials were 
present. 

During the Revolution the 
Maryland government provided far 
more than its share of food, fiber, 
and other supplies to the young 
American army. American of- 
ficials, including General 
Washington, turned time and time 
again. to Maryland and Governor 
Thomas Johnson, of Frederick, for 
aid. Even before the war was over 
Maryland was contributing her 
leadership in the founding of the 
new nation. The Continental 
Congress was debating the form of 
the new government called the 
Articles of Confederation. All of the 
colonies were in favor of the 
Articles of Confederation, except 
Maryland. John Hanson was the 
Marylander who stood firmly 
against the Articles. The issue was 


the free land in the west. 

Many of the Colonies claimed 
large tracts of land in the west far 
beyond their borders. Virginia, 
New York, and Connecticut all had 
large land claims. John Hanson, 
being in Frederick County, insisted 
that the western lands be ceded to 
the new national Government, not 
retained by the states. He finally 
won out and the Articles of Con- 
federation were ratified. The 
wisdom of John Hanson’s 
argument had so impressed the 
Continental Congress that he was 
elected as the first ‘“‘President of 
the United States in Congress 
Assembled.”” He served = as 
America’s real first president from 
1781 to 1782. 

Because of poor health John 
Hanson served as President for 
only one year but during that year 
he had many, many important 
accomplishments. Under John 
Hanson the first post office was 
formed, the first national bank 
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became a reality, a cabinet was 
formed, the consular service was 
established, and the Great Seal of 
the United States was adopted. 

The land of the west was an 
important issue in another respect. 
One that has affected the entire 
history of Garrett County. At the 
time of the American Revolution 
this area was part of Washington 
County and was referred to as the 


land “West of Fort Cum- 
berland’’. In order to successfully 
recruit Revolutionary War 


soldiers, the Continental Congress 
had authorized the payment of a 
bounty both in money and land. 
The Maryland Government was 
concerned that the State didn’t 
have enough land to make good on 
the promised bounty. The matter 
was finally resolved in 1781 when 
the Maryland General Assembly 
appropriated all the lands in 
Washington County west of Fort 
Cumberland, with certain ex- 
ceptions, to be used as bounty 
lands. 

Mr. Francis Deakins was em- 
ployed to make a survey and divide 
the land into lots of 50 acres each 
and assign them to __ the 
Revolutionary War soldiers. I have 
an updated version of his survey 
here this evening. If we look at 
Deakins’ work, we find he made a 
plat that showed 4,165 lots. We are 
told that there about 2,475 soldiers 
entitled to the plots. The Maryland 
General Assembly directed that 100 
plots be added for recruiting of- 
ficers and said that the 2,575 lots 
should be set aside in the most 
fertile part of the western area of 
Washington County (today Garrett 
County). I am happy to present this 
map to your historical society. 

In THE HISTORY OF 
WESTERN MARYLAND, Thomas 
Scharf tells the story of these 
western soldiers’ lands. He also 
gives the list of officers and 
soldiers as follows: ‘‘To each of the 
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Maryland officers who had served 
in the Revolution were assigned 
four lots and to each private one 
lot.’’ Then he goes on to list the lots 
assigned the various soldiers and 
officers. 

The list of names of those eligible 
for the lands include some of the 
names that have long been im- 
portant to the area now known as 
Garrett County. Stop and think how 
Garrett County provided a new 
hope and a new home to so many of 
those brave soldiers who fought for 
our nation’s independence, and the 
new settlers, the veterans of the 
American Revolution who took 
these bounty lands and populated 
the frontiers of the new nation. 

Life was still not easy. The 
hardships normally associated 
with pioneer life on the great plains 
of the midwest were all too 
familiar right here. The woods 
were still full of Indians, but they 
were also full of wild game. 
Maryland’s greatest hunter, 
Meshach Browning, was familiar 
with all of this area. His legacy and 
his memories contained in his 
autobiography FORTY-FOUR 
YEARS IN THE LIFE OF A 
HUNTER are an important part of 
our knowledge about early life in 
these mountains. 

But the woods were soon filling 
up with more and more settlers 
and the frontier was becoming 
populated and developed. The Na- 
tional road that brought so many of 
the early settlers out to the western 
part of Maryland in the early part 
of the 19th Century continued to be 
an important part of the trans- 
portation system. The Casselman 
bridge was built in 1813 and more 
improvements were added. 

One of the families that made its 
way westward into this area about 
that time was named Custer. John 
Custer settled in what is now 
Garrett County and lived here until 
he died in 1830. John’s grandson, 
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later born in Ohio and rose to 
become a general during the Civil 
War in the United States army. 
This is the same General Custer 
who died in the famous Battle of 
the Little Big Horn, Montana, also 
known as Custer’s Last Stand 
which took place 100 years ago 
tomorrow (June 25, 1876). 

But the prime mover in opening 
up not only Western Maryland, but 
the entire western part of the na- 
tion was the railroad, the famous 
“Tron Horse of the 19th Century.” 
The Baltimore and Ohio railroad 
was the link that would provide the 
western lands with eastern settlers 
and manufactured goods while pro- 
viding the cities of the east with the 
products and natural resources of 
the west. 

John W. Garrett, for whom this 
great county is named, was one of 
the first to recognize the great 
potential of these lands. When he 
was elected president of the (B. & 
0.) railroad in 1858, he brought 
sound business principles to the 
venture. His talent and wisdom as 
a railroad manager brought suc- 
cess to the railroad, but it has 
meant much, much more to the 
residents of Western Maryland. 
The B. & O. railroad has served 
Oakland and the county since 1851. 
It is now a part of the Chessie 
System. 

With the ready transportation of 
the railroad and the nearby C. & O. 
Canal, agriculture and commerce 
in this area began to flourish. The 
real tribute to John Garrett is the 
recognition that his part in the 
development of the American West 
was a vital one. He is also 
remembered from the success of 
the B. & O. railroad even during 
the Civil War. With armies from 
both North and South sweeping 
over the railroad beds, the 
Baltimore and Ohio stayed in 
business. 
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That business brought more and 
more people to this area at the 
close of the Civil War. The time to 
consider establishing another 
Maryland county was long over- 
due. In fact, a clause permitting 
the erection of what is now Garrett 
County was included in the 
Maryland Constitution of 1851. 
Nothing was done, however, until 
two more state constitutions were 
adopted in 1864 and 1867. 

Petitions for the creation of 
Garrett County were presented to 
the Maryland General Assembly in 
1872 and an Act was passed that 
called for a vote of the people in the 
western districts of what was then 
Allegany County. The vote in favor 
of creating a new county was 1,297 
in favor and 405 opposed. On the 
same ballot Oakland was chosen as 
the county seat. 

Garrett County continues to be 
an important part of Maryland. 
You have supplied the world with 
your coal. You have served as the 
recreation area and mountain 
playground of Presidents of the 
United States. And with the 
creation of Deep Creek Lake you 
have become an important part of 
the recreational possibilities for 
Marylanders, residents of Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, 
Washington, D. C. and other out-of- 
state visitors as well. 

I want to congratulate the 
Garrett County Historical Society 
for your continuing interest in the 
history of this county and our state. 
Your publication The Glades Star 
is a great source of information 
about Garrett County and Western 
Maryland. Your work with books 
and your museum is an out 
standing contribution to our State 
and to your own county. Your 
heritage is that of a real Bicen- 
tennial County and you are a part 
of the greatest State in this nation. 
I’d like to close today with a short 
poem that sums up my feelings 
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about our State, especially now 

during our national Bicentennial 

celebrations. It’s called ‘‘God’s 

Country, Maryland.” 

“God was good to Old Virginia as a 
father to his child; 

But he made our dear Old 
Maryland and looked at her and 
smiled. 

Then, he made the Cheaspeake, 
circling through the land so fair 
As a mother hugs her baby to her 

heart with tender care. 


Yes, God went to Old Virginia, 
blessed each hill and glade, 

But he came to Maryland, and sat 
down here and stayed. 


We believe that He will tell you, 
though forever you may roam, 
That the nearest place to Heaven, 
is a Maryland home. 

It is just as sure as can be, that 
God loves and freely gives, 

That other states his blessings, but 
Maryland’s where he lives. 





Thank you for asking me to be 
with you and may God love and 
bless you all real good. 


Savage River State Forest is the 
largest woodland tract operated 
and maintained by the Maryland 
Department of Forest and Parks. 
It totals 52,770 acres and is located 
in central and eastern Garrett 


-County. 


Two rivers begin in Savage River 
State Forest less than two miles 
apart; the Savage and the Cassel- 
man. The Savage flows south into 
the Potomac and via Chesapeake 
Bay into the Atlantic Ocean. The 
Casselman flows north into the 
Youghiogheny and its waters reach 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

Four Civilian Conservation Corps 
had camps in the Savage River 
State Forest in the middle 1930’s. 
They were located at New Ger- 
many, Meadow Mountain, Lona- 
coning and Bondtown. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
GARRETT COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


June 19, 1975 to June 24, 1976 
Balance in Checking Account, June 19, 1975 ............... cee e eee e eee $ 907.86 
RECEIPTS 
Memberships, Glades Stars, Indices and Donations ..$ 2,582.73 








R. L. Davis, Clerk - Civil Marriage Fees .............. 834.00 
Arzella Parsons, Treas. - Marriage License Fees ...... 278.70 
Dinners - Paid For By Members ...................05- 760.75 
Sale of Centennial Items - 
Glasses, Plates, Mugs, etc. .............0 cece eens 117.00 
Contributions at Museum... ...20... a Gee ee 32.21 
Transfers from Savings Accounts 
to Make Payments on Mortgage .................. 509.51 
Sale of Bound Volumes of Glades Star ................ 3,000.00 8,114.90 
TOTAL: hgeenavda sme Soauns POO ee ee 8,114.90 9,022.76 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Stationery, Supplies and Postage ..................... $ 233.13 
Southern High School Cafeteria - 182 Dinners .......... 728.00 
Utilities: 
Waters ie-t ses: hs ed SL. ies 36.36 
CO ee ee ee Oe ey eee ee 584.13 
TelenhonGis 6. <tc. ckkauas Lee tes ape eer eke 94.12 
OCEIIC cs sch, Vsnih x nts «pais Maa ot Ot Ro ee 140.59 
Printing, Engraving, etc. for Glades Stars ............ 1,563.89 
TASUPANCE: Goi. ccs bank nse ana ae bee eee ee ee, ee 354.00 
Interest and Payment on Mortgage ................... 1,125.00 
Miscellaneous Labor Expenses - 
Hauling and Cleaning ...........c. ccc cece eeee nes 139.69 
Room forJing Comatockie: ii. 28 nan ee 14.56 
Copy of ’77 Official Museum Directory ................ 36.25 
“Reproducing 3900 Glades Stars pages ................. 1,089.00 
Binding Volumes I, II and ITI, Glades Stars ........... 618.60 6,757.32 
TOTAE 71575 JO. fete ere abe cas ae $ 6,752.32 
Balance in Checking Account, June 24, 1976 $2,265.44 
OTHER FUNDS ON DEPOSIT \ >a 
Savings Account - The First National Bank .......... $ 27.92 
Savings Account, Museum Fund - 
The First: National, Batik is. o0 xsi cetacean oe 783.34 
Certificate. of: Deposit-sce. we seo aa sa ees ae ae 1,000.00 1,811.26 
TOTAL yen ee ee ee a Oe ee ee | 1,811.26 $4,076.70 


Respectfully Submitted, 
_ DOROTHY B. CATHELL, Treasurer 





The 


“Congress’ Ovn’’ official 
Baltimore Bicentennial Regiment is 


The old National Hotel, named 
for the National Road (Route 40) 


the only Revolutionary unit in the 
United States which dresses in the 
early issue uniforms of brown and 


white regimental coats and 
breeches originally specified by 
General George Washington. 


on which it was constructed in the 
village of Grantsville, is being 
restored after 140 years by new 
owners as an inn and meeting 
place with a restaurant added. The 


hostelry was built in 1837. 
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The old ‘“‘tin-type” picture is 
being presented to the Garrett 
County Historical Society by Mrs. 
Dessa (Callis) Harvey. The picture 
is of the old store building still 
standing at Hoyes, Maryland. It 
was built about 1890. Mrs. Harvey 
was about five years old when it 
was built. She was born in 1885. 

The building housed the then 
“Smith and Callis’’ Store. Later, 
Mr. Will Callis withdrew from the 
business and Mr. William Smith 
continued to operate it. The 
building was also the residence of 
Mr. and Mrs. Will Smith and 
family. As Mrs. Harvey remem- 
bers it, the kitchen. dining room, 
and living room were downstairs, 
while the bedrooms were upstairs. 

Those in the picture as identified 
above include Mrs. Harvey’s 
father, William Callis, and her 
grandfather, Edward Callis. Mr. 
Maffett was a teacher of the Hoyes 
school. The boy, Claude Enlow in 
the doorway, died about 70 years 
ago while attending school in 


Hoyes Store Building. Photo from tin-type given Society 
Harvey. Shown |. to r. are: William Callis, Edward Callis, 
Claude Enlow, Will Smith and son, Earl. 





by Dessa [ Callis] 
illiam Maffett, 


Parkersburg. The children of Mr. 
and Mrs. Will Smith in order of age 
were: Earl, the boy in the picture 
in his father’s arms, a daughter, 
Auburn, Cecil and Wayne. 

Mr. William Callis was a 
blacksmith and had a shop not far 
from the store, which he operated 
until about 1914, when he retired 
from the trade and worked his 
farm on Highway 219 just below 
Hoyes. Besides Mrs. Harvey there 
is one other surviving daughter, 
Mrs. Frank (Mary) Callis Feather, 
of Cranesville, W. Va. A grand- 
daughter, Mrs. Paul (Mary Alice) 
Eary, is a teacher at Southern High 
School, Oakland. 

The above information with the 
picture was furnished to Rev. 
Wilson Ward Harvey in October of 
1975. Rev. Harvey resides at 107 
Orchard Street, Keyser, W. Va. 
26726.. 

The editor and his wife went to 
see the Hoyes store and could not 
immediately identify it. The 


(Continued on Page 704) 
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Community Schools of Garrett County 


By Paul T. Calderwood 


This series is continuing by fea- 
turing “The Bernard School,’’ 
written by Mr. Marshall G. Brown, 
of Severna Park, Md., for this issue 
of The Glades Star. We appreciate 
Mr. Brown’s important con- 
tribution to the history of Garrett 
County schools. 


The Bernard School 
By Marshall G. Brown 


When Garrett County was first 
formed in 1872 there were about 


seventy one-room schools in the: 


county. The number of one-room 
schools gradually increased during 
the following decades until at the 
end of the century and shortly 
thereafter there were about one 
hundred and twenty-five one-room 
schools. During the 1920s there 
began a consolidation of schools 
throughout the county, and during 
the late 1950’s the last of the one- 
room schools were closed. 

I attended one of these one-room 
schools, namely the Bernard 
School, which was school Number 
four in District seven, and I should 
like to tell something about this 
school. The school was located 
about three miles south of Loch 
Lynn Heights. To get to where the 
school was located go south from 
Loch Lynn Heights on the Smouse 
Road for two miles to the Bernard 
Road, turn right and travel one 
mile. There is nothing there today 
to indicate that such a school ever 
existed. The school was closed at 
the end of the 1936-37 school year 
and evidently dismantled shortly 
thereafter. The ground on which 
the school was built was donated 
by Norman Bernard, and this is no 
doubt the reason for naming it the 
Bernard School. 

Norman Bernard was the son of 
Edward Bernard who was one of 
the pioneer settlers in Garrett 


County who lived in the Blooming- 
ton area. Norman Bernard settled 
in the Pleasant Valley section and 
reared a family of several 
children, four of whom married 
and lived within the area of the 
Bernard School. They were Lee 
McComas Bernard, Jack ‘‘Toot’’ 
Bernard, Arthur Thomas Bernard, 
and Rosa Bernard, who married 
Luther Riley. The children of these 
four families attended the Bernard 
School. 

I do not know when the school 
was first built. However, the school 
was listed in the Annual Report of 
the State Board of Education, 
Public Schools of Maryland for 
1874. It was probably built not too 
long before this date. The average 
enrollment over the years was 
about twenty-five. In 1880 there 


was an enrollment of fifty-four 


pupils, and in 1899 and 1903 there 
was an enrollment of fourteen 
pupils. 

Teachers who taught at the 
Bernard School from 1874 to 1903, 
listed chronologically include: Geo. 
W. Hutson, Sallie M. Lee, Jonathan 
Pritchard, Eva F. Riggs, Emma F. 
DeWitt, J. W. Bughley, Maggie 
Mosser, Geo. W. Kepler, Hugh 
Douglas, Homer Friend, R. M. 
Alexander, B. B. Savage, D. W. 
Frazee, Etta DeWitt, Minnie 
Leighton, M. R. Frantz, J. Arthur 
DeWitt, Georgia Albright, Della 
Kimmell, Sallie Kildow, Belle 
Hamill, Anna M. DeBerry, L. M. 
Bernard, Luch Coddington, Ella 
Loughlin and Grau Browning. 

The trustees for the school in 
1906-07 were: Norman Bernard, J. 
L. Paugh, and Jeremiah Uphole. 

In order to give some ideas of the 
cost of operating one of these one- 
room schools in this long forgotten 
past, excerpts from the Annual 
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Report of the State Board of | who attended during this time 
Education, Public Schools of Mary- were: Blanche BERNARD; 


land, for the school years of 1879- 
80, 1889-90 and 1899-1900 follow for 


the Bernard School. 
1879-80—Teacher, Emma  De- 
Witt; pupils enrolled 54; fuel 


$13.12; other incidental expenses 
$1.35; teacher’s salary for the year 
$150.00; total expenses $164.47; 
receipts from books, $15.34. 

1889-90—Teacher, Etta DeWitt; 
pupils enrolled 39; fuel $5.70. 
repairs $1.00; other incidental 
expenses $.75; teacher’s salary for 
the year $100.00. 

1899-1900—Teacher L. M. Ber- 
nard; pupils enrolled 14; fuel $4.31; 
repairs $1.00; other incidental 
expenses, $2.25; teacher’s salary 
for the year $144.37. 

I entered the Bernard School in 
1912 at the age of six, and attended 
until October of 1917 when my 
family moved to Loch Lynn 
Heights. My teacher during my 
first year was Georgia Davis. She 
later married Stanton Whipkey and 
they lived in the yellow brick house 
on the northeast corner of Oak and 
Seventh Streets in Oakland for 
many years. Both are now 
deceased. I can well remember the 
first day of school when she 
assigned me to an empty double 
seat, gave me a book, and told me 
to study it. I was very much non- 
plussed about this matter of 
studying. No one had ever told me 
how to study. The next year my 
teacher was Alice Wolfe, who was 
followed by Rosa Marguerite 
Glotfelty. Miss Glotfelty later 
married Garrett Hobart Har- 
vey,who is still living in the Sand 
Flat area. She was followed by 
Truman C. Bittinger in the fall of 
1916, who was my teacher for that 
school year and part of the next. 

I have fond memories of this 
school and the pupils who attended 
it. The names of some of the 


twenty-five or so pupils I can recall - 


Russell, Marshall, Mildred, Vauda 
and Wilmer BROWN; Lester 
BURKHEIMER; Beryl DAVIS; 
Isaac KITZMILLER; Clarence 
LEE; Irene, Lawrence, Helen 
Mildred and Milton RILEY; Elva, 
Ezra and Gilbert SHAFFER; 
Charles and Josiah SIMS; and 
Darius, Edgar, Iva and Richard 
UPHOLE. 

I can remember the Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Franklin E. 
Rathbun, driving up onto the school 
playground in his Model T. Ford. 
The pupils were quite excited about 
his visit. 

Other teachers who taught at the 
Bernard School in more recent 
times include: Lillie Friend, 1919- 
20; Leola Bennett, 1921-23; Truman 
C. Bittinger, 1923-24 (previously 
mentioned); Dana Beavers, 1924- 
25; Eugenia Athey, 1925-27; Ruth 
Killius, 1928-30; Virginia DeBerry, 
1930-31; Helen Gibson, 1931-34; and 
Hazel G. Hardesty, 1934-37. 

The school was consolidated in 
the end of the 1936-37 school year. 
Another one-room school had 
ceased to exist. It is hoped that this 
most incomplete account of the 
Bernard School will help keep its 
memory from passing into 
oblivion. 


References: 


The Glades Star, March 1974; 
also, Annual Report of the State 
Board of Education, Public Schools 
of Maryland, 1874 and 1900. 

Intormation furnished by Mrs. 
Dale Sanders, formerly Elizabeth 
Bernard. 

The Bernard Family, by Francis 
Turner and Charles E. Hoye, The 
Mountain Democrat, Feb. 23, 1939. 

Annual Report of the State Board 
of Education, Public Schools of 
Maryland, 1874 to 1907 inclusive. 

Annual Report of the State Board 
of Education, Public Schools of 
Maryland, 1874 to 1903 inclusive. 

Directory of School Officials and 
Teachers of Maryland, 1917 to 1937 
inclusive. 
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ROSTER OF OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 
(After 1976 Dinner Meeting) 
Designations following names show status: 
E—with figure of year elected. 
T—with figure of term in years. 
EX—with figure of year term expires. 


President-—Dr. Raymond 0. McCullough...................... E75 T2 EX77 
Vice President—Randall R. Kahl ...............c cece cece cee E75 T2 EX77 
Secretary-Treasurer— Mrs. Carl M. Cathell .................. E76 T2 EX78 
Assistant Secretary—Miss Edith Brock ...................... E76 T2 EX78 
Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Paul T. Calderwood ......... E76 T2 EX78 
Editor—Walter W!'Price 2200 vi. ths ob eteeee eee E75 T2 EX77 
Managing Editor—Paul T. Calderwood ....................... E75 T2 EX77 
Curator=—Mrs: Lewisth. Jones. ....5.255.4.. . idate ences eee E75 T2 EX77 
Directors 
“Robert Js:Ruckerteinc.-coniettc at... + nak ae ee eee ee E76 T3 EX79 
Mrs.-Charles: 15 Brine o g:iascdci tee nce > ad eaten ary ee ee | ae E76 T3 EX79 
Thomas. B. Butscher.. .:cnc.c acer: of «kil. tT ey eta ee E76 T3 EX79 
Jesse Js Walker. ooo... ss care a rec easak See ee ee E75 T3 EX78 
**“Mrs, Walter SwWauger °: 4. vase hee os ss eee cece aes eee E76 T2 EX78 
Ropert B> Garrettein. . conse a eee se ora ae ene len ae E75 T3 EX78 
Mrs: Vernie:R. Smouse “255 erase eas ee on ee E74 T3. EX77 
Mrs-Charles*f’s Strauss?) 275.93 fuiee. of. » sao nse hate eee E74 T3 EX?7 
Mrs;: David: LL: Broadwater-a0. 27... eae. as Eee. PR E74 T3 EX77 


*Replacing Mrs. William W. Grant, Sr., who did not wish to continue. Mrs. 
Grant has served the Society for 18 continuous years in the positions of 


President, Secretary and Director. We shall miss her greatly. 


°*E lected for two years to fill the unexpired term of Mr. John S. Elliott, 


who passed away in September 1975. 


Hoyes Store Tin-Type 
(Continued from Page 701) 


property, however, is there and 
attractively painted and well kept. 
It is now owned by Mr. and Mrs. 
Jacob Jones. They opened one 
room as a store on May 1, 1950. 
There are a total of 11 rooms in the 
property. Mrs. Jones told us that 
Mr. Smith sold the property to 
Richard DeWitt about 1945. Then 
he sold it to Leslie Deal. Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones bought it from Mr. 
Deal. 

Mrs. Jones was Miss Farol 
Wotring before her marriage. She 
was born in Preston County, W. Va. 
She explained that her mother was 
born near Hoyes on Route 219 in 
what is now the Spear property just 
south of Accident. Her mother lives 
with Mrs. Jones and is past 80, 
born Ruth Fresh, daughter of the 
late Martin and Elizabeth Fresh. 
Mrs. Jones also mentioned that she 





has two half-sisters, Mrs. Totten 
Callis, of Oakland, and Mrs. Isaac 
Turney, of Mtn. Lake Park, Md. 


Jacob Brown 


Book Ready 


Reprint copies of JACOB 
BROWN’S MISCELLANEOUS 
WRITINGS are available from 
Mrs. David L. Broadwater, P. O. 
Box 57, Grantsville, Md., 21536. The 
price is $8.00 per copy until 
January 1, 1977. After then the 
price will be $10.00 per copy. Mrs. 
Broadwater is chairman of the 
Brown Book Reprint committee of 
the Garrett County Bicentennial 
Committee. The reprint copies 
contain an index by Mrs. Sara Jar- 
rett which lists over 1500 family 
names. Brown wrote of the early 
history of northern Garrett County. 
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Judge William Walsh 
Of Allegany County 


The first man from western 
Maryland and Allegany County to 
be elected to the post of attorney 
general of Maryland was Judge 
William Concannon Walsh, of 
Cumberland. Judge Walsh was 
elected in 1938 and served until 1945 
when he resigned. With the death 


of Judge Walsh on June 17, 1975, at. 


Sacred Heart Hospital, the area 
lost one of its leading citizens and 
the Garrett County Historical 
Society lost a friend and life 
member. The deceased was a 
noted Maryland political figure. 

Judge Waish was 85 at his death. 
A Mass of Christian Burial was 
celebrated in his church, St. 
Patrick’s Catholic Church, and fol- 
lowed by interment in SS. Peter 
and Paul Cemetery. All members 
of the Allegany County Bar Asso- 
ciation were named as honorary 
pallbearers. Judge Walsh had 
served as president of both the 
Allegany and State Bar associ- 
ations. Chief Justice Taney 
General Assembly Fourth Degree 
Knights of Columbus acted as 
honor guard for the funeral ser- 
vice. 

Born on April 2, 1890, a son of the 
late William Edward and Mary 
(Concannon) Walsh, at Cumber- 
land, Judge Walsh earned his law 
degree in 1913 at Catholic Uni- 
versity Law School, Washington. 
He had received the A. B. degree 
from Mt. St. Mary’s College, at 
Emmitsburg, in 1910. Then he 
began the private practice of law 
and during his long life filled many 
positions of importance. 

Judge Walsh was appointed in 
1921 as associate judge of the 
Fourth Judicial Circuit and also 
served that Circuit as chief judge 
from 1924 until 1926. He sat concur- 
rently as a judge of the Maryland 
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Court of Appeals. A member of the 
Board of Regents of the University 
of Maryland, Judge Walsh gave 
continually of his time and ability 
to many civic, professional and 
business organizations. In the po- 
litical field he was a delegate from 
Maryland to six Democratic con- 
ventions. 

He was married in 1929 to the 
former Miss Sara Elizabeth Nee. A 
son and daughter were born to 
Judge Walsh and his wife; William 
Walsh, now a Cumberland attor- 
ney, and Elizabeth, who is a 
member of the Religious of the 
Sacred Heart and presently located 
in New Orleans. Mrs. Walsh died in 
1973. Surviving Judge Walsh are 
five grandchildren; four sisters 
and one brother. The brother is 
Bishop James Edward Walsh who 
was imprisoned for many years in 
Red China by the Communists. He 
was released in 1970. 

Associate editor, Robert B. Gar- 
rett, recalls a sad incident related 
to the father and grandfather of the 
late Mrs. Walsh. It happened at 
Oakland railroad station. Mrs. 
Walsh’s father was James A. Nee, 
born at Oakiand, and known to 
local railroaders in later years as 
“Jimmie” Nee, passenger con- 
ductor. When Jimmie was born his 
father, Thomas Nee, was a Union 
soldier and stationed at Grafton. 
Thomas Nee was told of the boy’s 
birth, got leave, and caught the 
first eastbound passenger train for 
Oakland. He hurried from the 
coach at the station, anxious to see 
his wife and son, and stepped 
quickly around the rear end of his 
train onto the westbound track. A 
light engine was passing at that 
moment and hit Thomas Nee who 
was instantly killed without ever 
seeing his baby son. The widow 
later married Michael Madigan, 
Sr., of Deer Park, a “galvanized 
rebel” who had served in both the 
Union and Rebel armies. 
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Edith Townshend Becomes 
Bride of & D. Smith, 1904 








A gown is photographed by Kenneth Smith that was once worn by an 
Oakland girl for her wedding in the Methodist Church there. Story courtesy 
Parsons Advocate. 
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Memorabilia of the late Mr. and 
Mrs. C. D. Smith of Parsons is the 
focal point of a Bicentennial 
display in the windows of The Old 
Town Shoppe in Parsons. The 
wedding invitation, the bride’s 
clothing, a dress of their first child, 
a small rocker and a handmade 
quilt are included in the 
arrangement. 

Edith, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Singleton Lafayette Townshend of 
Oakland, Md., became the bride of 
Charles Dorsey Smith, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Rawlings Smith of 
Hyattstown, Md., on June 29, 1904 
in Oakland Methodist Church. 

The young lawyer, a graduate of 
Columbia Law School, brought his 
bride to Parsons where their four 
daughters, Elizabeth Hamilton, 
Edith Dorsey, Arra Townshend, 
and Mary Rawlings, were born. 
The eldest died in her seventh year 
and it is her dress and bonnet 
which are on display. 

After Mrs. Smith’s daughters 
placed the items in the window, 
they were surprised with the gift of 
the invitation which was found by 
Mrs. Mary Hansford Warner, in a 
box of souvenirs, still in its original 
envelope. 

The formal gown, fashioned of a 
very fine organdy, was made by 
the bride’s sister, Mrs. Kate Crane 
of Oakland. The skirt flows softly 
from the 19-inch waistline with 
three rows of insertion lace topping 
a pattern of triangles of insertion 
lace which encircle the skirt. A 
wide flounce at the bottom forms a 
chapel train. Tiny tucks embellish 
the cummberbund, a band near the 
top of the full sleeves, and the 
yoke. A full ruffle, faced on both 
edges with lace and carrying out 
the theme of triangular iace in- 
serts, is attached below the yoke. 
The detachable collar and the cuffs 
are intricately decorated with the 
same lace. The white satin shoes 
tied with a large bow and the head- 


piece consists of feathers on a 
comb. The family has also pre- 
served the half slip and camisole 
which were made to wear with the 
gown. 


The bride carried a handkerchief 
which has since been carried by 
eath of her three daughters, her 
eldest granddaughter, and by two 
neighbors, Miss Eula Jean Mar- 
teney and Miss Mariwyn Faith 
McClain. 


Also on display in the window are 
a rocking chair which the Smith 
sisters remember from early child- 
hood and a taffeta and velvet quilt. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert (Edith) 
Harper now live in Hollywood, 
Fla., but also maintain a summer 
home in Hendricks. They are the 
parents of two daughters, Mrs. 
Robert (Edith Ann) Dagnon and 
Mary Barbara, of Hollywood. Bob 
and Ann Dagnon were married 
June 29, 1968, on the 64th wedding 
anniversary of Ann’s_ grand- 
parents. They are the parents of a 
daughter, Elizabeth Ann, who is 16 
months old. 


Mrs. Arra Fentress resides in 
Berkeley Springs. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hugh (Mary) 
Shiflet live in Parsons and are the 
parents of three children and have 
one grandson. Charles Clark Shiflet 
is business manager of The 
Mullens Advocate in Mullens and 
he and Joan are the parents of 
John Charles, who is five years old. 
James Lee Shiflet is a student at 
Fairmont State College in Fair- 
mont. Rebecca Ann Shiflet will be 
a sophomore at Parsons High 
School this fail. 


Mr. Townshend was a merchant 
in Oakland. The bride was a sister 
to the late Mrs. A. D. Naylor. She 
was the aunt of Mr. S. Townshend 
Naylor, Mrs. H. L. Bennett, and 
Mrs. Rebecca Wareham. 
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| Iu Memoriam | 


Miss A. Lucille Mitchell, 83, of 
222 North Bradiey Lane, Oakland, 
died at Garrett County Memorial 
hospital on Friday, July 9. 

Miss Mitchell was the last sur- 
viving child of the late John T. and 
Kansas Hamill Mitchell and was a 
retired county school teacher. She 
had served in her profession con- 
tinuously for 40 years. She began 
teaching in 1919 and retired in June 
of 1958. 

She was a member of St. Paul’s 
United Methodist Church, Mary- 
land and Garrett County Retired 
Teachers’ Association, and the 
Garrett County Historical Society. 

Several nieces and nephews and 
cousins survive and funeral ser- 
vices were conducted from the 
John O. Durst funeral home in 
Oakland with the Rev. George D. 


Porter, pastor, officiating. 
Interment was in Oakland 
cemetery. 


Serving as pallbearers were 
Nordeck Shaffer, Fred A. Thayer, 
Richard L. Davis, Ernest Gregg, 
Rudy Cvetnick and James Nor- 
deck. 

it was Miss Mitchell’s request 
that any memorials offered be 
contributions to the Methodist 
church, Ruth Enlow library or a 
favorite charity. 


Charles C. Nathan, 81, a retired 
Grantsviile attorney and member 
of the Historical Society for a 
number of years, died on August 3, 
1976, at the Baker VA Center at 
Martinsburg, W. Va. 

Mr. Nathan was born in Grants- 
ville. He was a son of the late 
Michael and Virginia Louise 
(Beachy) Nathan. He was gradu- 
ated in law from the University of 
Virginia in 1932 and practiced in 
Grantsville for 28 years. He was 
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formerly associated with Benny’ 
Epstein until his death. 

The deceased was a charter 
member of the Grantsville 
American Legion Post 214. Mr. 
Nathan had organized the Cassel- 
man Valley Sportsmen’s Club and 
was a charter member of the 
Rotary Club. Following services 
conducted by the Rev. Paul 
Lovejoy at the Newman Funeral 
Home, military rites were ac- 
corded by Grantsville Legion Post 
214 at graveside. Interment was in 
Grantsville Cemetery. 


Mrs. Emma C. Thompson died at 
Cuppett & Weeks Nursing Home, in 
Oakland, on June 18, 1976, where 
she had been a patient for more 
than two years. Mrs. Thompson, a 
former resident of Bethesda, 
Maryland, had been a regular 
member of the Historical Society, 
with her late husband, Albert L. 
Thompson, for a number of years. 
They attended many annual 
banquets of the Society in the past. 

Mrs. Thompson was a 50-year 
member of the Order of Eastern 
Star and had held membership in 
the Daughters of the American 
Revolution since 1942. 


The Mountain Breeze featured 
Monday, August 13, 1900, as SAM 
JONES DAY. Five separate 
programs were presented in Moun- 
tain Lake Park auditorium that 
day. They were scheduled for: 

11:00 a.m. Elocutionary recital, 
Miss A. Kate Wisner, assisted by 
Miss Sibyl Sammis, soprano, and 
orchestra. 

2:30 p.m. Lecture, ‘How to get 
there,”’ Rev. Sam P. Jones, Car- 
tersville, Georgia. 

4:00 p.m. Base Ball, Athletic 
Park. 

7:30 p.m. Musical Prelude, or- 
chestra. Solos, Miss Sammis, and 
full strength assembly talent. 

8:00 p.m. Lecture, ‘‘Living in the 
Dirt.” Rev. Sam P. Jones. 
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Letters of Interest 


Editor Walter W. Price. Dear 
Mr. Price: Since January, 1976, we 
have been assembling materials 
for the project mentioned below 
and would appreciate your assist- 
ance. Would you please place the 
following announcement in your 
next publication. We will, of 
course, pay for any costs incurred. 

The General von Steuben Papers 
project, located at the University 
of Pennsylvania, is preparing a 
definitive microfilm edition of the 
Steuben papers to be published 
under the auspices of the National 
Historical Publications and 
Records Commission. We are in- 
terested in all correspondence to 
and from the general and all other 
materials concerning him. Infor- 
mation and inquiries should be 
directed to: General von Steuben 
Papers, Van Pelt Library, 
University of Pennsylvania, 3420 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
19174. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 
Sincerely yours, Dr. Edith von 
Zemenszky, Project Director and 
Co-Editor. (Ed. note: We explained 
to Dr. Zemenszky that since no 
paid announcements are accepted 
for The Giades Star, we would be 


happy to publish her letter and, 


invited her to become a member of 
the Society and receive its quar- 
terly magazine. ) 


Dear Mrs. Calderwood: It is with 
much pleasure I send my three 
dollars to renew my membership 
in the Garrett County Historical 
Society. I look forward to my 
Glades Star and save each bulletin. 
When I feel very lonesome for the 
mountains of Garrett County, I get 
out my bulletins (her Glades Star 
issues) and reread them all. Look- 
ing forward to the next issue, I 
remain, Mrs. Hugh Calhoun, P. O. 
Box 23, Julian, North Carolina 
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Note to readers: Sometimes the 
editors feel a little embarrassed by 
letters in this column. The space is 
certainly not planned to sing 
praises of those editing the maga- 
zine. But, being human, the editors 
are glad when people write that 
they enjoy The Glades Star. 

Mrs. Calderwood: I want to 
thank whoever thought up the 
bound volume idea. Over the years 
I have naturally lost several 
valuable copies, and having them 
all together with no waiting for the 
next issue in a continued series is 
indeed a pleasure. The history of 
the county at one’s fingertips, and 
the index could not be more per- 
fect. Congratulations again to 
whoever dreamed it up. Mine isn’t 
for sale at several times the price. 
Sincerely, G. C. Dixon, Rt. 3, Box 
100, Oakland, Md. 21550. 

Editor’s comment: We are glad 
that Mr. Dixon has an indexed set 
of The Glades Star in the blue and 
gold Bicentennial binding for 
volumes 1, 2 and 3. The Society is 
indebted to Mrs. Bessie D. Price, 
my wife, for the indexing of the 
issues of the magazine and she has 
completed vol. 4 up to the June 1976 
issue. She worked for 6 months to 
complete and cross-check her lists 
for the first three volumes. 

The major credit for success in 
the bound set project is certainly 
due to Mr. and Mrs. Paul Calder- 
wood. They undertook the detailed 
record keeping for accepting or- 
ders, accounting for money, and 
delivering the completed sets. 
They supervised the production of 
Xerox copies for those missing in 
the Society’s files. They delivered 
all the copies for the 55 bound sets 
to the bindery in New Market, 
Virginia. They mailed out orders to 
members and also delivered some 
sets personally to buyers. They de- 
livered the last 3-volume set to 
Pres. McCullough for presentation 
to the Hon. Louis Goldstein. 
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[Ed. note: the following letter 
covers a wide range of human 
interest and geography. |] 

Dear Paul (Calderwood): 
Received the Glades Star volumes 
some time ago. They are a 
beautiful job and I have already 
found information quite important 
to me as a result of the index. 
Thank you so much. 

Mrs. Glotfelty and myself have 
just returned from six weeks in 
the N.W. and Canada. Our 
daughter moved from San 
Francisco to Seattle where her 
husband has joined a law firm so 
we flew to San Francisco and 
drove up with her as her husband 
and his buddy drove a truck 
loaded with all their furniture. 
Saved about $900 by doing it that 
way. Then after they got unloaded 
in their new home, we rented a car 
and took off—crossed Washington, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Montana, 
Alberta and British Columbia via 
the byways in most instances, not 
the freeways. In Montana, we 
visited the ranch that my Dad and 
his partner, Lee Cornwell 
homesteaded in 1891 near 
Glasgow. Dad and Lee corre- 
sponded over the years, every 
year or so since Dad sold out to 
him in 1898 and came back East 
and married his old sweetheart 
and stayed. His two sons (twins) 
now operate the ranch with the 
help of the two sons (twins) of one 
of them and another son, all three 
of which are college graduates 
who wanted to come back to the 
ranch. 

Even though we have never met, 
we know of each other and they 
surely rolled out the red carpet. 
One end of the ranch they call the 
Joe Glotfelty ranch. They operate 
70,000 acres, over % of which is 
rented or leased from the 
Government. Some is irrigated 
and farmed but most is beef 
range. They showed us where Dad 
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and Lee built and had their cabins 
in several locations and we went 
over lots of stories they had heard 
from their Dad and I had heard 
from my Dad.Anyway after I got 
back I got out some of the old 
family records and The Star 
and the way I figure it, Lee’s sons, 
Walter and Howard that we visited 
and myself had the same Great- 
Great Grandparents—Stephen 
Thayer and Martha Washburn 
Packard. Their daughter, Maria, 
married John Lynn Browning. 
Their son, Stephen, was by grand- 
father. Maria’s sister Saphronia 
married Thomas Grimes. Their 
daughter, Lucrecia, married 
Thomas Cornwell and their son, 
Lee, was my Dad’s old partner. 
Page 323 of Glades Star, Vol. 1, 
has the Thayer’s ancestry in it. 
There may be some other 
relationships back there that I 
haven’t had the time to chase 
down as yet, but I’ll work on it 
when I get a chance. 

Would there be an extra copy of 
The Glades Star, No. 32 of 
December 31, 1948, available. If it 
is for sale, I would like very much 
to have it to send to the Cornwells. 
They have a picture of Saphronia 
that I believe came from the 
Mollie King estate. She use to live 
out on the back road from Mt. 
Lake Park from Oakland that 
went past the Winter’s dairy farm. 
Was it called the Dennett road? 
My mother and dad use to visit 
Molly who was a widow as long as 
I remember from when I was a 
little kid. 

I think I have a pretty complete 
run-down of the whole Thayer 
ancestry in notes from listening to 
my mother, Carrie Browning 
Glotfelty. Thanks again and hope 
to be in Oakland before long for a 
few days again. Sincerely, Joe 
Glotfelty. 

P. S. Just as I typed the en- 
velope I got to thinking about Deer 
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Park and my school teacher in the 
7th grade at Fairsweep school. I 
believe it was just about her first 
school. She was Hazel Garlitz, now 
Hazel Hardesty, (and lives near 
Deer Park). We got together 
several months ago and had a real 
gab fest over old times. Truman C. 
Bittinger taught at Fairsweep 
when I was in 5 and 6 grades, just 
before Hazel. He had no juvenile 
delinquents. The first day of school 
he went gut on the school ground 
where the locusts grew real thick 
and cut one about 3 ft. long apd 
about as big around as your finger 
and tucked it under his arm—and 
used it when he saw fit. 

We got our drinking water from 
George White’s mother’s farm 
down under the hill; a tin bucket 
full whenever needed and one 
dipper for everyone. All 7 grades 
were in one room. The toilets (we 
didn’t call them that then) were 
down under the hill also on the 
other side with the coal house in 
between. The heating system was 
a pot bellied stove in the middie. 
George White built the fire of a 
winter. He was in my grade. I use 
to ride a pony in the winter when 
the snow was deep and tie her 
head up to the saddle horn and 
she’d go home. Then track would 
be broken for evening uniess it 
was blowing during the day, in 
which case I was home before the 
time I got too wet. 

(Ed. comment: Mr. Glotfeity is 
an Electrical Consultant and home 
Contractor, 307 Hillmoor Drive, 
Silver Spring, Md. 20901.) 


Dear Mrs. Calderwood: I am 
happy to seny my subscription for 
“Glades Star.” I couldn’t possibly 
get along without it. 

I was particularly interested in 
the last issue and the Memoirs of 
Robert Browning Garrett. Being a 
cousin and fongtime friend and 
admirer of Robert I am familiar 
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with much of his article. 

Best wishes to you and much 
success with “Glades Star.’ Sin- 
cerely, Mary Browning Savage, 
4915 Rucker Ave., Everett, Wa. 
98203. 


Dear Mrs. Calderwood: I am 
enclosing my check for my 
Historical Society dues. And I 
would like another copy of the Sept. 
1975 issue of Glades Star containing 
information of Sang Run School. 
The remainder of my check is just 
a little donation. I enjoy (The) 
Glades Star so much. Sincerely, 
Mrs. J. P. Scales, 105 Hillside Ave., 
Albany, Ga. 31701. (Mrs. Calder- 
wood thanked Mrs. Scales for her 
generosity and mailed her the 
magazine along with the proper 
membership card.) 


Dear Mrs. Calder- 
wéed: ...The Glades Star is 
always interesting, but this 


number was excellent (June 1976). 
Articles by Robert Browning Gar- 
rett are splendid and as one of my 
hobbies is to gather information 
concerning people by the name of 
Garrett, { really enjoyed his ar- 
ticle. Anyone interested in Garrett 
history should have the book ‘The 
Garretts” compiled by Hester Gar- 
rett, 1619 Clifton Street, Lansing, 
Mich. 48910. 

The Giades Star has given us 
ideas for a publication for Dougiass 
Historical Society. We are having 
an Indian Artifact Show, dances, 
etc., also an art show at the 
library. Will be a display of quilts 
and coverilets on October 16-17. 
Before i868, Douglass (Kansas) 
was an Osage Indian trading post 
and on the Walnut (river) north of 
town was one of the crossings used 
by the Texas cattle drives. Thanks 
again for letting me share your 
fascinating history found in The 
Glades Star. Sincerely, Viola Gar- 
rett Jones, 327 S. Willow, Box 187, 
Douglass, Kan. 67039. 
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Dear Mrs. Calderwood: I hope 
that you and your husband have an 
enjoyable Bicentennial year and 
would like to see printed in the next 
issue of the Star what the people in 
Garrett County are doing about the 
Bicentennial. 

Last Saturday (June 21) I went 
up to Ligonier in Westmoreland 
County with the Masons to rededi- 
cate Fort Ligonier. Spent the whole 
day there. Renewed my acquaint- 
ance with Gen. Forbes and 
Bouquet! Sincerely yours, 
Christopher M. Steel, 53 Academy 
Ave., Executive House, Apt #502, 
Mt. Lebanon, Pa. 15228. 

(The editors hope to report 
Bicentennial activities in the 
December Glades Star.) 


Dear Mrs. Calderwood: — I am 
enclosing a check for $3 to enroll as 
a member of the Garrett County 
Historical Society. 

My ancestors, the Rafters, Kitz- 
millers, Friends, Wilsons, Harveys 
and perhaps many others were 
residents of Garrett County most of 
their lives. 

I am looking forward to receiv- 
ing copies of ‘‘The Glades Star’”’ in 
the future. Cordially, Dixie R. 
Thompson (Mrs. Miles G. Thomp- 
son) 730 National Highway, 
LaVale, Md. 21502. 


Dear Mrs. Calderwood: I always 
enjoy reading The Glades Star, but 
I particularly enjoyed the June 
issue with the article by Mr. Gar- 
rett. He is a most interesting 
person and reading his story re- 
minded me again of the tour you all 
gave me several summers ago. It 
was a delightful afternoon. Sin- 
cerely, Claire A. Richardson. 


Dear Mrs. Calderwood: Enclosed 


you will find a check for $3.00 for 
next year’s dues. I really enjoy the 
Glades Star. Thank you. Sincerely, 
Mrs. Donald D. Taylor, 6308 Cot- 
tonwood Drive, Alexandria, Va. 


Robert Shaffer 
Publishes History 
Of Crellin, Md. 


A new book entitled, ‘History of 
Crellin, Maryland, The Story of a 
Double Boom Town,” by Robert C. 
Shaffer was published in August at 
Oakland by the Sincell Publishing 
Company. 

The author is a native of Crellin 
and graduated from Southern High 
School at Oakland. He has a BS 
degree from the University of 
Maryland and a Masters in Social 
Work from W.V.U. Mr. Shaffer has 
been employed for the past 15 
years by the Department of Social 
Services at Oakland. He and his 
wife, the former Gretchen Briner 
Shaffer, and their son, Patrick, 
live at 16 South Second Street, 
Oakland. 

The book is well done and 
contains rare photographs of 
Crellin and an original map of the 
Preston Railroad prepared by 
Robert Ruckert, of Oakland. The 
story of the town of Crellin is 
interestingly told from Indian days 
through the mining, lumbering and 
railroad eras up to the present. 

Copies of the history sell for 
$3.00 when picked up locally. The 
cost per copy is $3.50 by mail and 
orders should be sent to Mrs. 
Gretchen B. Shaffer, 16 South 
Second Street, Oakland, Md. 21550. 
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MOUNUMENT UNVEILED—The Garrett County Business and Professional 
Women’s Club unveiled a Bicentennial monument to all working women on 
the courthouse lawn August 25, 1976. Dignitaries included Mrs. Mabel Basore, 
Hagerstown; past president of the state B.P.W.; Mrs. Mildred Dunbar, 
president of the Garrett County Business and Professional Women’s Club; 
Mrs. Margaret Marschalk, past state president; Mrs. Jean Deem, past 
president cf the county B.P.W.; Mrs. Debbie Clelland, chairman of the local 
B.P.W. Bicentennial committee for the past two years; Mrs. Lucille Ponton, 
Frederick, past state president; and Mrs. Phyllis Trickett, who arranged the 
unveiling ceremonies and who is also past state president. 


BPW Club Unveils on the lawn of the Garrett County 


Courthouse at 2 p.m. Wednesday, 

U ° M August 25, by members and guests 
nique onument of the Garrett County Business 
and Professional Women’s club. 

By Carol Canan The tribute is an eleven by six feet 


A “lasting and deserving tribute tall stone monument, with a 
to working women” was dedicated bronze plaque. 
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The project was in the planning 
for one and a half years, 
culminating in the finished product 
completed in late August. 

The native stone monument, 
which includes a brass plaque with 
an inscription honoring working 
women throughout history, was 
the only Bicentennial project of its 
type in the state. 

Using native stone from Grants- 
ville and bronze plaque from 
Sheidow Bronze in Kingwood, W. 
Va., the monument bears the 
words ‘In this Bicentennial year 
this memorial is dedicated to all 
working women of all times. Pre- 
sented by the Garrett County Busi- 
ness and Professsional Women’s 
club August 25, 1976.” 

Approximately 60 persons turned 
out for the ceremonies including 
several past state executives of 
the B.P.W., Mrs. Mabel Bashore 
and Mrs. Lucille Ponton. 

First on the program was a 
welcome given by Mrs. Jean 
Deem, immediate past president 
of the Garrett County club, 
followed by an invocation by Rev. 
Richard Seaks, pastor of St. 
Mark’s Lutheran Church. 

Mrs. Margaret Marschalk, im- 
mediate past president of the State 
B.P.W. Federation, was then in- 
troduced and among her com- 
ments said that we should be 
proud of achievements of women 
in this area. 

Mrs. Debbie Clelland, who held 
the office of Bicentennial chair- 
man of the Garrett B.P.W. for two 
years, then stepped to the podium 
to give a resume of events leading 
to the day’s celebration. 

Her committee, which included 
Phyllis Trickett, Anne Conner, 
Ada Mae Welch, Bonnie Cowan, 
Joyce Pendergast and Mrs. Deem, 
had decided a Bicentennial project 
must meet four criteria: it must 
be unusual and outstanding; be 
long term and permanent; honor 
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women who have benefited the 
county, and have a Bicentennial 
theme. 

Research on women in the 
county led to two names in par- 
ticular, Catherine Lower Thomp- 
son, a pioneer woman who helped 
her husband establish a profitable 
farm in Pleasant Valley, and Miss 
Marion Leary, who helped guide 
several generations of children as 
a dedicated teacher in the county. 
For these and other women, it 
seemed fitting that some me- 
morial be erected in their honor, 
and in honor of all working women 
for all time. 

George Edwards, chairman of 
the Board of County Com- 
missioners, was introduced and 
acknowledged fellow commission- 
ers Don S. Bender and Wayne 
Hamilton for their assistance with 
the project. 

Mr. Edwards then went on to 
say that the Board is proud to be a 
part of this project, and enumer- 
ated several of the B.P.W. projects 
in the past and present which have 
been beneficial to the county. 
These included landscaping the 
hospital grounds; providing 
scholarships for students; sponsor- 
ing the Garrett County Playhouse; 
clothing drives for needy 
residents; a Girl Scout Cadette 
troop; students to the United 
Nations; assisting with Heart and 
Cancer fund drives and working 
with the Mental Health depart- 
ment; and sponsoring the Candy 
Stripers program at the local 
hospital. 

Club president Mrs. Mildred 
Dunbar, director of nursing at 
Garrett County Memorial Hos- 
pital, then addressed the group, 
thanking all those who had had a 
part in the planning, construction 
and dedication. 

Rev. Martin Feild, pastor of St. 
Peter’s Catholic Church, gave the 
benediction. Special thanks went 
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to A. T. (Blue) Marucci for his 
assistance and advice to Steven 
Friend, contractor, and _ to 
members of the Northern and 
Southern High School bands which 
played several musical selections 
for the program. 


Bicentennial Trees 


Named in County 


An outdoor program, held on a 
sunny afternoon at the B. O. Aiken 
farm, Accident, August 30, dedicat- 
ed trees in the county and certified 
them as having been alive during 
the American Revolution. There 
were five trees so designated and 
the gathering at the Aiken farm 
was before a red oak that grows 
beside the old Miller distillery 
building there. The trees were 
listed on the afternoon’s program 
as red oak, 251 years, B. O. Aiken 
farm; white oak, 250 years, Carl 
Miller farm; sugar maple, 231 
years, Richard Cropp property; 
red oak, 210 years, Swallow Falls 
State Park and red oak, 200 years, 
Hard Struggle Hunting Club. 

Mr. A. R. Bond, Director of 
' Maryland Forest Service, Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources, spoke 
briefly during the program. Others 
who made remarks were Paul 
Mateer, Thomas Thayer, James 
Metz, and Thomas Butscher. It 
was explained that the five trees 
designated were cored and certi- 
fied as to estimated age by 
members of the Department of 
Forest Service and that no doubt 
there are many trees in Garrett 
County of equal or even greater 
age. Certificates were issued for 
the trees named above. The one 
for Mr. Aiken’s farm is typical and 
read: 

“Maryland Bicentennial Tree. 
This is to certify that this North- 
ern Red Oak (Quercus Rubra) tree 


rr nme ern oe eens, 


has been examined and de- 
termined to have been growing at 
the time of the American Revo- 
lution and is declared a Maryland 
Bicentennial Tree.” 

Each certificate was signed by 
A. R. Bond, Louise Gore, Chair- 
man Maryland Bicentennial Com- 
mission, and B. O. Aiken, 
Chairman Garrett County Bicen- 
tennial Committee. The certifi- 
cates were dated July 4, 1976. A 
plaque was also provided for the 
red oak on the Aiken farm. 

The Rev. William Carlson of- 
fered the invocation at the 
program and closed it with the 
benediction. The national flag was 
raised by boy scouts who led the 
audience in the pledge of alle- 
giance. The Northern High school 
band, directed by Mr. Schwing, 
played ‘“‘America, the Beautiful’’ 
for the opening and ‘God Bless 
America” for the closing of the 
ceremonies. A_ social hour and 
refreshments were enjoyed by 
those present. 


“The Shenandoah” 


If you were at Oakland train 
station on October 29, 1976, at 3:15 
p.m. you saw a new passenger 
train the ‘‘Shenandoah” arrive 
from Washington en route to 
Cincinnati. Or if you have saved 
your copy of The Republican for 
November 4, then you have a front 
page picture and story relating to 
the new train. We hope that the 
trains continue to run east and 
west over this part of the Chessie 
system. The number of people 
using the trains will determine if 
this new experiment in mass 
transportation will succeed. 


IDPPP EDP PIPISOPPOOSE POCDIES OR: 


Happy Holiday 


Greetings! 
PPOLSEEPPESR PCP OOOO OSC PDO OA 
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The Bloomington Story 


A beautiful book was published 
as part of the Bicentennial 
program of the Bloomington com- 
munity in commemorating its 
history. The centerfold is in color 
showing the famous B. & O. stone 
viaduct crossing the Potomac 
River. The cover is in color and 
presents the five flags that were 
placed on the site dedicated as 
marking Bloomington to be the 
first community in Garrett County 
to qualify as a Bicentennial Com- 
munity. 

The title of the book is The 
Bloomington Story. It contains 100 
numbered pages and_ the 
remaining copies are priced at 
$3.00 and copies ordered by mail 
require 50 cents postage. They are 
available from Miss Alice R. 
Howard, P.O. Box 53, Bloom- 
ington, Md. 21523. 


To Dedicate A 
Bicentennial Tree 


By Thomas Butscher* 

We are gathered here today to 
dedicate a Bi-centennial tree. And 
you may well ask, why do we pay 
homage to a tree? Is it because of 
its age? The tree is old, but 
I dare say that rock is many years 
its senior. Is it because of its 
beauty? The tree is lovely, but the 
panaromic view from this very 
spot is more awe-inspiring. If not 
beauty or age, then what brings us 
here? It’s because this tree, like 
the spirit of America, lives, and in 
its living, this old. tree has 
recorded the first two hundred 
years of our country’s existence. I 
can imagine that as a sapling, it 
may have witnessed the coming of 
the white man, and the exit of the 
Indian. As a young tree it may 
have heard the rumble of muskets 
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from colonial and loyalist troops 
as this country, young like the 
tree, declared and then won its 
independence. In maturity it may 
have given shade and comfort toa 
boy in blue who really didn’t 
understand the great convulsive 
effort to split the country, but he 
knew the union must be sustained 
just as this old trec has been 
preserved. 

For two hundred years this tree 
has marked our heritage. Each 
spring has brought forth new 
blossom and growth, much as our 
country has promised a new be- 
ginning. Each summer its leaves 
have given shelter and nesting to 
thousands of birds just as this 
country has been a new home to so 
many. Each fall it has burst into a 
fiery beacon, as our country has 
been a light to the world. I wonder 
how many storms have shaken 
this tree, but through its tenacity 
or perhaps through Divine 
guidance, the tree has weathered, 
just as our nation has held fast in its 
time of adversity. 

I think this is the reason to 
honor a tree. It is a living history 
of our two hundred years as a 
nation. Someday, like all trans- 
‘itional things, this old tree will die. 
But let’s hope that long after if is 
gone, the living spirit cf America, 
which this tree has marked so well 
for two hundred years, that spirit 
of opportunity, freedom, justice 
and liberty will live cn! 

*Mr. Butscher, cf WMSG Radio, 
Oakland, and fermer president cf 
the historical society, spoke during 
the program which was held on 
the B. O. Aiken farm at Accident 
on August 30, 1976, to dedicate a 
red oak there as one cf Garrett 
County’s five Bicentennial trees. 


May Christmas bells ring in 


your heart 
And from your memory ne‘er 


depart. 





Bicentennial Projects 


Kept Committee Busy 


The Garrett County Bicentennial 
Committee became active in 1973 
when twelve persons met on 
October 12 at Penn Alps, Grants- 
ville, with Thomas Butscher as 
acting chairman. Mr. Butscher 
reported to the group that six 
persons from the county had at- 
tended a meeting of the Maryland 
Bicentennial Commission in 
Annapolis. They were Mr. and 
Mrs. Lewis R. Jones, Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul Calderwood, himself, and Dr. 
and Mrs. Raymond O. McCul- 
lough. Mr. Butscher explained that 
community Bicentennial projects 
were to be planned to express the 
themes of Heritage, Festival, and 
Horizon. 

Dr. McCullough, who was ap- 
pointed vice chairman of the 
Maryland Bicentennial Com- 
mission, is still serving in the 
office. 

At a meeting of the county com- 
mittee in July 1974 Mr. Butscher 


moved that Mr. B. O. Aiken be 
elected chairman. The election 


unanimously approved Mr. Aiken 
as committee chairman. Mrs. Mary 
Jones was the committee’s first 
secretary and continued in this 
office until other commitments 
required her resignation. Mrs. 
Mary Strauss and Mrs. Margie 
Fratz then became secretary and 
assistant secretary respectively 
and have ccntinued to fill these 
impcrtant postions. 

The projects undertaken by the 
Garrett County Bicentennial Com- 
mittee have provided cpportunities 
for hundreds cf people to have a 
part in achieving interesting and 
impertant things for their area. 
They have supported the projects 
with their time, their talents and 
their money. 

The first work by the nucleus of 
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the county committee was done 
with the tri-County Council for 
Western Maryland. The Tri-County 
group initiated and coordinated 
the establishing of a Bicentennial 
Trail. The Glades Star published 
an account of this project in- 
cluding an official map in its 
March, 1976, issue. Mr. Wayne 
Hamilton, Garrett County Com- 
missioner, spoke on the historical 
aspect of education at the dedica- 
tion of the Bicentennial Trail 
before a group at Site 11 which is 
Old Main , the first building erected 
on Frostburg College campus. 

The committee next undertook 
to reprint a rare history book that 
deals with northern Garrett 
County along the old National 
Road and east to Cumberland. It is 
Jacob Browns’ MISCELLANOUS 
WRITINGS. In an article on the 
author, associate editor Robert J. 
Ruckert pointed out the great 
significance of this reservoir of 
firsthand historical reporting. His 
article ‘‘Jacob Brown’s Legacy” 
was published in the September, 
1974, issue of The Glades Star. And 
in the reprint edition we find this 
notation: 

“Reprinted 1976 by Bicentennial 
Committee of Garrett County, 
Maryland. Subcommittee on the 
publication of Jacob Brown’s 
Miscellaneous Writings, Maxine 
Broadwater, chairman; Beatrice 
Opel, Robert J. Ruckert, Sally 
Stanton Jarrett.” Mrs. Jarrett, 
Garrett County native, compiled a 
name index which is included in 
all reprint copies and adds a fine 
research tool to the use of this 
book. The subcommittee also 
noted that funds for reprinting the 
original were made available by 
the First National Bank of Oakland 
and The Maryland Bicentennial 
Committee. 

Mrs. Beatrice Opel also headed 
a committee which planned and 
published a Bicentennial calendar. 
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Mr. Ruckert was a member of that 
committee and as a trained 
photographer helped to provide 
fine copies of rare photographs for 
reproduction in this calendar for 
the 1977 year. It is available at the 
very modest price of 50 cents and 
information about it can be ob- 
tained from Mrs. Opel, Route 40 
West, Frostburg, Md. 21531 or 
from Mr. Ruckert, Oakland, Md. 
21550. 

The challenge of staging and 
presenting a harvest festival. was 
presented to the committee by 
Chairman B. O. Aiken in 1975. The 
opportunity was accepted. 
Countless hours of work and many 
meetings were devoted over a 
period of a year to this Bicenten- 
nial celebration. The Harvest 
Festival became a reality on its 
opening day of September 17, 1976. 
The weather was bad, but the 
spirit of hundreds of people was 
just the opposite, and they came to 
see what had been planned for 
their entertainment. And a 
tremendous array of talent and 
displays had been brought to the 
Garrett County Fair grounds. The 
cooperation of the officials of the 
county fair had been a major 
factor in arranging the festival. 

Mr. Allen S. Paugh was 
treasurer for the Harvest 
Festivals and he cooperated with 
the Bicentennial committee 
treasurer, Mr. Bernard Guy. Mr. 
Paugh is treasurer of the Garrett 
County Fair Association. Other 
officials of the County Fair Board 
helped Mr. Aiken and many others 
solve many problems connected 
with staging the Harvest Festival. 
Without this generous cooperation 
of the Fair association the out- 
come of the Harvest Festival 
would have been much in doubt. 

The display of American farm 
and household artifacts at the 
festival was large and attractive. 
An arrangement of farm 


—_ 
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machinery was provided by Gary 
Fratz, Clark Kolb, and the FFA 
boys. Mr. and Mrs. David Broad- 
water, cf Grantsville, cxhibited old 
tocls. A display cf cld washing 
machines was brought by Mr. 
Joseph Johenning. Mr. and Mrs. B. 
O. Aiken brought heirloom furri- 
ture including a cherished hand- 
made cradle. 

Mr. Randy Overdorff arranged 
hand made cxamples cf pieces cf 
furniture that rated as functional 
sculpture. Mrs. Jerry Umbel had a 
braided rug display and was 
chairman cf this cxhibit com- 
mittee. Mrs. Charles Bowman 
cxhibited paintings; Ms. Anne 
Rizer showed hand made jewelry 
and Ms. Jean Zierold arranged a 
georgeous display cf macrame 
weaving and hanging flower 
holders..- One cf the most 
remarkable displays in the festival 
was provided by Mrs. Mary Smith 
Nicholson. She brought her un- 
matched collection cf 800 dolls and 
people visited and admired them 
continuously while they were on 
cxhibit. If this article has cmitted 
the names cf cther cxhibitors cf 
such rare pieces as threshing 
machine cngines, wood cooking 
‘stoves and many cther things, it is 
because cf lack cf space end not 
lack cf appreciation for their fine 
contributicns. 

The Harvest Festival costume 
show was organized and cn- 
couraged by Mrs. Freda S5. 
Denison, county cxtension agent 
for home cccnomics, and the 
warm spirit cf its croup overcame 
the cold weather present when the 
‘show was staged in the 4-H 
pavilion on the evening cf Sep- 
tember 17. 

The show opened with a 
welcome by Mrs. John Ledden, 
president cf the County Council cf 
Homemakers. The narration was 
shared by Mrs. Edwin Robeson 
and Mrs. Gerald Glotfelty. Mrs. 
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John Reckner provided lively 
music fitted to cach period of 
costuming shown. The dresses 
wern by charming and lovely 
women and winsome lassies were 
accurate for their historical 
symbolism. The men and boys 
were their costumes with a proper 
air cf vigor and masculine pride. 

The evening program listed the 
shows segments and the actors as 
follows: Reproduced dresses - 
Mrs. Charlie Browning, Mrs. Asa 
Lewis, Mrs. Charles Bowman, 
Mrs. Darrell Martin, Mrs. Selma 
Neil, Mrs. Ellis Harvey, The 1800’s 
- Pam Klotz Cutler, Dessie 
Bowman, Louise Dillon, Hilde- 
garde Aiken, Wanda Richter, 
Melanie Deniker, GiGi Aiken, 
Albert Tilley, Helen Glotfelty, Pat 
Bowser, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Kolb 
and Rickey, Ruth Newman, Ralph 
Miller, Richard Miller, Carl 
Miller, and Kathleen Byrne. The 
1900’s - Alverta Dillon, Hildegarde 
Aiken, Janet Otto, Louise Dillon, 
Elizabeth Otto, Martha Best, Pam 
Cutler, Kathleen Yommer, Mrs. 
Dennis Glotfelty, John Glotfelty, 
Mrs. Larry Brenneman, Helen 
Carstens, Marilyn Enlow, Mary 
Harman, Mrs. Ralph Livengood, 
and Kathy Ryscavage. 

Following this part of the show, 
the Girl Scout Cloggers gave a 
spirited dance performance. This 
fine group was members of 
Junior Scout Troop 63. 

The costume show then con- 
tinued with prcsentations of 
Bicentennial costumes. Modeling 
were Elizabeth Hanft, Joy Illick, 
Jeffrey Sheffield, Ellen Finzel, 
Lcri Broadwater, Lcren Broad- 
water, Joy Holliday, Freddy Holli- 
day, Karen Durst, Mrs. Eva 
Whiteman and children, Jennings 
United Methodist Church Choir, 
Mrs. James Mitchell, and Mrs. 
Beatrice Opel. Modern styles then 
were modeled by Patsy Livengood, 
Denise Livengood, Teresa Thomas 
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and Rawnie Gillum. 

The narrators explained all of 
the costumes modeled. The 
program ended with group singing 
of the favorite song “God Bless 
America.” Before the closing song 
two events occurred that were 
very interesting and these were 
the performance of the Fiddlers 
and drawing for the Bicentennial 
quilt. 

Mrs. James Imhoff was in 
charge of the quilt drawing. The 
quilt was won by Mrs. Margaret 
Marucci, of Oakland. This quilt 
had been made by Mrs. Imhoff’s 
club, the Loch Lynn Homemakers 
Club. It required continuous work 
by 27 members for 3 months. The 
quilt was designed to show the 
outline of the NO states cf our 
country. Each state had em- 
broidered upon it that state’s 
flower, bird, and the date it was 
admitted to the Union. A Virginia 
tourist told Mrs. Imhoff that he 
thought the quilt was the most 
complete symbol of the nation’s 
200th birthday that he had found. 

The costume program gave 
thanks to those who had loaned 
and modeled garments; to Judi 
Bashore and Mrs. Wayne 
Hamilton for being ushers; to the 
program committee chaired by 
Mrs. Charles Bowman, and 
members, Mrs. B. O. Aiken, Miss 
Alverta Dillon, Mrs. Edwin Rob- 


eson, Mrs. Richard Stanton, Mrs. 
Edgar Harman and Mrs. Don 


Newman; to Louise and Alverta 
Dillon for homegrown flowers; to 
Mrs. Charles Bowman for making 
the program covers; and to Mrs. 
Charles Springman, Girl Scout 
leader; and to the Fiddlers from 
Northern High School. 

The festival was also linked to 
America and Garrett County’s 
Meshach Browning frontier days 
by a muzzle loading rifle shooting 
contest in charge of Keith Casteel. 


(Continued on Page 725) 
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Drama Group Plans 


For Annual Production 


The facsimile cf the “Portrait 
of Liberty’? program in this issue 
is offered to preserve a record of 
one cf the community Bicentennial 
events. The musical drama was 
first titled “We The People” but 
this was changed upon learning 
the phrase from the U.S. Consti- 
tution was being used by Paul 
Green for Maryland’s stage spec- 
tacular in Columbia, Maryland. 
Mrs. Polly Hanst headed the 
general committee for the local 
musical drama and the idea cf 
producing such a commemorative 
event was initiated by the Oakland 
Civic Club. 

‘‘Portrait of Liberty’’ was 
directed by Fred Learey who gave 
the werk its title and contributed 
to the script which was mainly 
written by Walter and Bessie 
Price. A year of work went 
directly into planning, writing and 
presenting the drama and more 
than 150 people were involved in 
its staging and performance at 
Southern High School cafetorium. 
The success cf the project was 
indeed shared by the educational, 
professional, business and in- 
dustrial institutions who so 
generously supported it financially 
and ctherwise. 

More than 1500 people attended 
the five performances of the 
musical drama. They joined in its 
expression cf the three goals of the 
American Bicentennial which are 
Heritage, Festival, and Horizon. 

The dramatic music for ‘Por- 
trait cf Liberty” was directed by 
Mrs. Nancy Turney who led the 
work’s Bicentennial chorus. She 
also supervised instrumental 
numbers that were keyed to the 
sequences cf the presentation on 
stage and the floor of the cafe- 


(Continued on Page 725) 
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Portra 


Scenes and Cast 


Prelude 2. ...4.°%.. . pa eee . Southern High School Band 
SDiritcola. (Omer ue. David Eberly, Rhonda Johnson, Bart Sweitzer 


TEXTURE OF AMERICA 


SAmerica Tne beautitul @ a) lteees Pee, eens Bicentennial Chorus 
Narrator i. ; a Oe : Bob Trantham 
Voices 338 2% Earl Clark, Jane Avery, Dr. William Buser, Rev. James 


Remley, Frank Eberly, Louise Stanton, Ruth Durst, 
Mary K. Lawrence, Patience Grant 


PREAMBLE TO THE CONSTITUTION ....... (Audience) 


“We, the People of the United State of America, in order to form 
a more perfect union, cstablish justice, insure domestic tranquility, 
provide for the commen defense, promote the general welfare, and 
secure tho blessings cf liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain 
and establish this Constitution for the United States of America.” 


INVENTING A NATION ... DOMESTICATING A WILDERNESS 


First Settlers ... William Ashby . ed F: .. . Bill Ashby 
Sarah Ashby Jo Ashby 
Jchn Friend Ben Thorn 


Ashby Children . Mary Sincell, David Savage 


Home Crafts Margie Mance; Maralee DeWitt; Rick Blamble, sheep 
shearer; Gertrude Dean, fiddler 


School! Scenes: “School Days’ "35. '27 = . Bicentennial Chorus 


Helen Thayer. ..... . . .Linda Oursler Freyman 
Children: Fred Ridder, Mary Sincell, Tammy 
Tressler, Randy Livengood, David Savage 


Nineteenth Century en .Suzanne Sincell 


Box suppere) a eee Fred Stoner, Auctioneer 
Girls: Dec Browning, J ndy Umstot, Susie Scott, Laurie Scott 


“Country Style” . Bicentennial Chorus 
Square Angie rreeen nant Beth Gatian, Cathy Hesen, Renee 
Dancers: Stefanick, David Sweitzer, Paul Cornish, Jim Riggle- 

man, Wayne Scott 


Futuristic Learning Machine _.......... Buz Updyke, Gary Beckman 
Swallow Falls Visitors: 

Thomas A. Edison... . Don Browning 

“Harold Holsopple (Sat.) 

Harvey Firestone ... Sop . Rev. John Grant 

Henrys fords Gia ee ee eee jos PBilleNace 


John Burroughs Gene Straub, Don Green (Thurs.) 
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liberty” 


THE MORE ABUNDANT LIFE 
“Railroad Is a-Comin” by Harriett Weaver Bicentennial Chorus 
Railroad Workers . . Don Sincell, Kevin Hahn, Rodney McMillen 


President and Mrs. Grover Cleveland ....Courtney and Mattie Tusing 
Maurice Brookhart and Joyce Rodeheaver (Sun.) 


Hotel Guests a2) ; . Irvin and Audrey Feld, Margie Nace 


Waltzers .Marvin and Bootie Jones, Dick and Sue Pagenhardt, Aza 
and Louise Stanton, Robert and Lillian Lee 


PYULeSsOrecimmermans. sossk. oe 7. ee Jim Zimmerman 


MOUNTAIN CHOIR FESTIVAL 


“In God We Trust” ... . Loch Lynn United Brethren Church Choir 
Stanley Callis, Director 


THE SPIRIT OF THE WEAVERS 


INS LAR ae Uae ey eee Ct Add oa eee Retiree ses Louise Stanton 


WISSISSID ULE VALCY ieee, GAAodis + cae) Mara eemes Jennilee Stemple 
Florida re-laeeS she Ok 0 Me wae We ; Sandy Flanagan 
* Texan ae eR AOE SR oh. ae ee ee Rosetta Rodeheaver 
Covered Wagon ees ee Loh, tes Lee Catherine Eggers 
aliroriiaieie 260% Fe eT Bat ee odd emacs ee ee Mary K. Lawrence 
Mexico . LC IS hy Cas Sie Oe .... .. Christine Cornish 
Tapestry of Life tes Ee bk Fre te hee ke Betty Snyder 


NEW COLOSSUS 


Voices: . Nancy Turney, Rev. Manning Smith, Hannah Sincell, 
Dave Callis, Bill Bryde 


“(i veaeMe our ulired, Your Poor” ..=...55..2.-.- Bicentennial Chorus 


Interpretive Dance _ 2 * Doris: Eddy, Director 
Suzanne Sincell, Brenda Snyder, Lottie Shirer, Nancy 
Hesen, Kathy Thomas, Cathy Graham, Kay La Savage, 
Colleen Eddy, Sherri Gatian, Doris Eddy 


A THIRD CENTURY — A THIRD CHANCE 


Voices a. ae , Earl Clark, Jane Avery, Dr. Buser 

“Battle Hymn of The Republic” Bicentennial Chorus 
George Scheffel, soloist 

Spirit of ’76 and Flags .. . ..Recessional 

“This Is My Country” ... Bicentennial Chorus 


CONCLUSION } ee ee Bob Trantham 
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Committees 
General Chairman Polly Hanst 
Script Walter and Bessie Price 
Drama Director Fred Learey 
Bicentennial Chorus Nancy Turney, Director 
Soprano Alto Tenor Bass 

Sandy Bartholomew Diane Bittinger Bill Bryde Deb Bittinger 
Lorraine Dixon Mary Bittinger Beth Callis Gary Bittinger 

arclyn Helbig J Marilyn Filemyr George Hanst Dave Callis 
Gladys Mcomaw Ruth Feley Dick Pagenhardt Stan Callis 
Jo Remley Ann Leighton Jerrold Stonham George Scheffel 
Dawn Scheffel Dotty Leighton Albert Whitmer, Jr. Dob Sincell 
Anna J. Sharpless Ardith Michael Manning Smith 
Hannah Sincell Teri Paugh 

Pat Peck 


Becky Remley 
arbara Sweitzer 
Lisa Whitehair 


Flag Bearers: 


Billy Mott Billy Hesen Allen Sharpless Anthony Andrews 
Kurk Turney George Scheffel Allen Lough Kevin Savage 
Douglas Field Matthew Scheffel Gary Heginbotham 

Mike Stefanick Ricky Winters Larry Heginbotham 

Costumes Adeline Ruckert 


Scenery Bob Rodeheaver, Lara Warren, Robin Rodeheaver, Bob Stemple 
and Oakland-Mt. Lake Park Lions Club 


Choreography Jean Hayhurst: “Country Style” 
Doris Eddy: “Statue of Liberty” 
Make-Up Teresa Field 
Stage Director Jane Avery 
Stage Crew Jack Glotfelty, Sam Ingram, Lisa Thayer, Scott 
Heginbotham, Kevin Hahn, Rodney McMillen, Margie 
Sutherland 
Technical Crew Mike Logsdon, Gene Herndon 
Lighting and Sound Fred Learey 
Tickets Jean Deem, BPW 
Promotion Wayne Hamilton, Frances Riley, R. Thomas Thayer, 
Benjamin Ridder, Thomas Butscher, Edwin Walthall 
Publicity Gecrge Hanst, Brad Stewart 
Program Booklet Sandi Stanton, Patsy Stewart, Mary Lou Stemple 
Parking Richard Evans, Optimist Club, F.F.A. Boys 
Understudies _ Dorothy Straub, Joan Lambert, aaa Smith, Dr. 
Jean Shaw, Joan Crawford 
Ushers Members cf Southern High Honor Society 
Hostesses Katie Ravenscroft, Michele Turney 
Hospitality for cast Kathy Smith, AAUW 


Acknowledgments The H-P Stores and Bob Schenk, posters; Southern 
High School for use cf the Cafetorium; Southern High 
Marching Band; Garrett Community College for light- 
ing/sound equipment; WMSG and The Republican. 
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torium. Mr. Robert Rodeheaver 
and his artist helpers created 
stage scenery that gave the drama 
an authentic Garrett County air 
and was strikingly beautiful. 

The general committee met 
after the drama ended and agreed 
to organize on a permanent basis 
and plan for an annual production. 
Mrs. Polly Hanst was chosen as 
general chairman, Mrs. Patsy 
Stewart for secretary, and Mr. Leo 
Martin is to continue as treasurer. 
Mr. Robert Rodeheaver will be 
advisory artist for productions and 
supervise the dramatic back- 
grounds. Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Price will continue to work on 
scripts. 

It is hoped the success of 
‘Portrait cf Liberty’? which gave 
the group a modest financial profit 
will stimulate the community in 
continuing to promote such a 
project and lead eventually to the 
building of an amphitheatre and 
civic center. 


Mr. Hamilton Comments 


Garrett County Commissioner 
Wayne B. Hamilton commented in 
a letter to the editor of The 
, Republican in October with ap- 
preciation for a Bicentennial com- 
munity project. 


‘Dear Mr. Hanst: 

I am moved, through the 
media, to thank those persons 
involved in whatever capacity for 
a magnificent job in producing and 
performing ‘Portrait cf Liberty”’ 
on October 7th through the 10, 
1976. 

“This patriotic musical drama 
was a wonderful cooperative com- 
munity effort requiring substantial 
unselfish energies to make it a 
success. The performance makes 
me proud to be a Garrett Countian 
and again, thanks to all. Sincerely, 
Wayne B. Hamilton, Garrett 
County Commissioner.” 


BICENTENNIAL PROJECTS 
(Continued from Page 720) 


Mr. Casteel is a gunsmith and 
frontier weapons’ enthusiast. 
Chances were sold on a new 
muzzle loading rifle and it was 
won in an October 24th drawing by 
ticket Number 401. This gave the 
prize rifle to Mr. Rodney C. 
Shaffer, cf Oakland. 

Among the unique displays at 
the festival was a handmade 
Sausage grinder. Mr. Aiken 
brought it and described the 
device as looking somewhat like a 
rabbit box. This was true, and the 
wocden box was the result cof a 
blacksmith’s imagination and 
skill. It could be taken apart and 
cleaned after using for grinding 
pork into sausage meat. It was 
indeed ‘‘one cf a kind.” 

On October 24 the general 
committee met at Garrett Com- 
munity College and heard Mr. 
Aiken give a brief review cf the 
festival project. Mr. Guy reported 
it had been a financial success. 
Others present said they felt it had 
contributed a new sense of pride in 
community and had ‘provided an 
opportunity to express appreci- 
ation cf cur Bicentennial. 

A record for future reference of 
the members of the Garrett 
County Bicentennial Committee 
follows by name and community 
arca: Chairman, B. O. Aiken, 
Accident, Md.; Dr. Raymond O. 
McCullough, (vice chairman 
Maryland Bicentennial. Com- 
mission) Friendsville, Md.; 
DeCorsey Bolden, (Maryland 
General Assembly Delegate) 
Oakland, Md.; Others from 
Oakland community were Wayne 
Hamilton, Thomas Butscher, 
Judge and Mrs. Lewis R. Jones, 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert J. Ruckert; 
from Deer Park, Robert Garrett, 
*Mr. and Mrs. Paul Calderwood, 
Randall Kahl, Mt. Lake Park, 
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Walter W. Price; from Bloom- Mr. John S. Elliott, *Mrs. David 
ington, Mr. Bernard Guy, Miss Broadwater; from McHenry, Wil- 
Alice B. Howard, Mrs. William liam Robinson, Mrs. Linda Ven- 
Pattison; from Kitzmiller, Mr. ters*; from Hoyes, Md., Mrs. 
George E. Brady, Jr.; from Kathleen Layman; and Earl Opel 
Grantsville, Mr. Harry Edwards, from Route 40 West, Frostburg, 
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*Mr. Garrett was chosen 
Bicentennial senior citizen from 
the county. Mrs. Venters designed 
and made a large number of 
Harvest Festival posters by the 
color silk screen method. 

Mr. Elliott is deceased. 

The Bicentennial committee is 
still working on the project of pub- 
lishing a county history. The work 
is being done by Steve Schlosnagle 
and supervised by a review 
committee headed by Dr. Bruce 
Jenkins, of Friendsville, Md. A 
meeting is scheduled for January, 
1977, to determine what has been 
atcomplished and what remains to 
be done. 


New Logging RR Book 


A new book on logging railroads 
in Maryland entitled TALL PINES 
AND WINDING RIVERS has been 
published and available in the 


area. The logging roads associated. 


with the Garrett County towns of 
Crellin, Friendsville, Kendall, Jen- 
nings, Bond, Oakland, and the 
Potomac River Valley are pre- 
sented in detail. 

There are excellent maps in 
TALL PINES AND WINDING 
' RIVERS and the photographs are 
remarkable for clarity and as 
examples of ‘“ancient’’ history 
restored to view. Many persons in 
the county are given credit for 
having saved the photographs and 
made their use available. 

The book contains 100 numbered 
pages. It is paperbacked and the 
cover carries an_ excellent 
drawing of the famous Shay 
engine which was used on so many 
logging railroads. The publication 
is available at Martin’s Store, Mt. 
Lake Park; Englander’s Phar- 
macy, Oakland; Deist Pharmacy, 
Grantsville; Clyde VanSickle, 
Friendsville, and sells for $3.50. 
Dealers report that it is selling 
quite well. 


Community Schools 
Of Garrett County 


Paul T. Calderwood 

As this is the cnding of our 
Bicentennial year, it seemed 
appropriate to devote’ the 
December issue to reporting 
events which took place in the 
County during the year. 

There is so much to cover in 
summarizing the Bicentennial 
that we do not have space for 
normal reporting under Com- 
munity Schools. In lieu of that, I 
shall report the dedication of three 
new schools which were added this 
year and thus becomes part of the 
Bicentennial reporting. 

The new schools were Broad 
Ford Elementary and Southern 
Middle Schools, located on the 
Broad Ford Road near Mt. Lake 
Park. The third is the Friendsville 
Elementary School, located in 
what was the town’s park. 

All three schools were dedicated 
on September 26, 1976, Broad Ford 
at 1:15 p.m., and Friendsville at 
3:15 p.m. 

Officials taking part in both 
ceremonies were the County Com- 
missioners, Dr. James A Sensen- 
baugh, acting State Superintendent 
of Schools; and Mr. Herbert G. 
Harman, president of the Garrett 
County Board of Education. 

Both the Northern and Southern 
High School bands played ‘‘The 
Star Spangled Banner’ and 
“Maryland, My Maryland’. 

Following the dedications, 
visitors were invited to tour each 
of the schools. 


We Wish You A Blessed 
Bicentennial Christmas! 
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Inu Memoriam | 
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Stanley Ashby, 89, of Crellin, 
died October 6, at St. Mary’s 
Hospital in Leonardtown, Md. He 
was the son of the late J. Franklin 
and Rachel Olive (Harvey) Ashby 
and born January 16, 1887. His 
wife, Addie Myrtle (Adams) Ash- 
by died in October of 1961. 

Mr. Ashby w_ descended from 
William and Sarah Williams Ashby 
who came to settle south of Crellin 
on the Yough river in 1774. He 
was a member of the Society. Mr. 
Ashby had been employed by the 
Stanley Coal Company in the first 
decade of this century. Then he 
became cxecutive vice-president 
of the Kray Coal Company and 
held the office for 50 years until 
the time of his death. 

The deceased was a charter 
member of the Oakland Church of 
the Nazarene and a member of the 
Board of Directors. He was also 
vice-president of the Mt. Lake 
Park Camp meeting. 

Mr. Ashby is survived by two 
daughters, Mrs. Eva Naill, Titus- 
ville, Florida; and Mrs. Loretta 
Hoopengardner, Hollywood, Mary- 
land; one sister, Mrs. Agnes 
Lantz, Oakland; six grandchildren 
and six great-grandchildren, 
several nieces and nephews. 

Funeral services were held at 
the Church of the Nazarene in 
Oakland with Rev. Ellsworth 
McCracken officiating, assisted by 
Rev. Clayton Stouffer. Interment 
was in Oakland Cemetery. 


Richard Ray Custer, 80, 
Swanton, died in Garrett County 
Memorial Hospital, Oakland, 
September 7. He was a son of the 
late Richard and Mary Alice 
Stanton Custer. His first wife, Mrs. 
Beatrice McRobie Custer, 
preceded him in death. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. 
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Louise McRobie Beckman Custer; 
a stepson, James Beckman, 
Camerillo, Calif.; a daughter, Mrs. 
Ellis Harvey, Swanton; four step- 


daughters, Mrs. Jane Develon, 
Milford, Conn.; Mrs. Marie 
Skipper, Swanton; Mrs. Thelma 


Skipper, Oakland; Mrs. Joann 
Molleen, Virginia Beach, Va.; a 
sister, Mrs. Jane Gamble, District 
Heights; two grandchildren, five 
great-grandchildren, 13 step 
grandchildren and five step great 
grandchildren. 

Mr. Custer was a retired mer- 
chant and farmer, a member of 
the Society, a veteran of World 
War I, and attended Otterbein 
United Methodist Church, 
Swanton. Funeral services were 
held at the church with Rev. 
Russell W. Harvey and Rev. 
Frank Johnson in charge. Inter- 
ment was in Rose Hill cemetery, 
Swanton. 


Franklin E. Spoerlein, 83, of 
Accident, died June 12 in the Fazio 
Nursing home at Markleysburg, 
Pa. Mr. Spoerlein was a former 
mayor of Accident. He had estab- 
lished a garage business many 
years ago and was a garage owner 
and operator for more than 50 
years. 

Mr. Spoerlein was born in 
Accident, a son of the late John 
and Dora (Dodge) Spoerlein. He 
was a member of the Society. He 
was a Charter member of the 
Accident Volunteer Fire Company, 
a director in the Grantsville 
branch of the Liberty Trust 
company and a veteran of World 
War I. Mr. Spoerlein was a 
member cf Zion Lutheran Church. 

Survivors include his widow, 
Emma Sauerwald Spoerlein; a 
son, Francis J. Spoerlein, of 
Accident; brothers, William E., of 
Oakland; Randall, cf New Wind- 
sor, and Harley, of Dillsburg, Pa. 
Two sisters also survive Mr. 
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Spoerlein, Mrs. Nettie Schlosnagle, 
of Oakland, and Mrs. Bertha 
Groden, cf Kcyser, W. Va. 

Funeral services were held from 
Zion Lutheran Church, Accident, 
with pastor Frederick Illick offici- 
ating and burial was in the church 
cemetery. 


Plaque Given Mrs. Briner, 
Honors Late Husband 


In a brief ceremony at the home 
of Mrs. Charles L. Briner in Oak- 
land on September 28, 1976, the 
Board of Directors of the Mt. 
Top Chamber cf Commerce pre- 
sented her with a plaque in 
memory cf her husband, the late 
“Chick” Briner. Mr. Briner died 
on August 26 in Sacred Heart 
Hospital, Cumberland. 

- Those who assembled with Mrs. 
Briner to present the organi- 
zation’s memorial were Robert 
Proudfoot, president; I. Robert 
Rudy, Maurice Brookhart, Mary 
Browning, Haig Jackson, Brad 
Stewart, and Hall Kennedy. The 
plaque was signed by the mem- 
bers of the Chamber’s board of 
directors. 

The plaque said the memory of 
‘Charles L. Briner, “will always 
hold a special meaning in our 
presence.” The resolution of the 
organization declared that Mr. 
Briner had contributed his talents, 
energies, and time to make the 
Mcuntain Top a better place to 
work and ecnjoy the field of com- 
merce, entertainment, church and 
volunteer social work. (See Glades 
Star, Vol. 4, No. 26, page 607, Mr. 
Briner’s article on retirement 
from Dept of Employment 
Security. ) 


Letters of Interest 


Dear Mrs. Calderwood: Each 
copy of THE GLADES STAR 
contains interesting information. I 


skim and mark names when I 
receive a copy and then file it for 
reference later. Then I forget to 
send my dues. So your letter is a 
welcome reminder that I must 
send my dues cf three dollars, and 
also that I wish to crder cne 3- 
index set fcr THE CLADES STAR, 
at three dollars. Enclosed is my 
check for six dollars. 

Of special interest to me was the 
contribution cntitled “Memoirs of 
Robert Browning Garrett.” I sup- 
pose this was mostly true because 
he and I have some cf the same 
ancestcrs, but I do think it was 
very well done. 

I began 15 years ago to collect 
infcrmation about teachers here 
in Nerth Dakota. This werk makes 
me wish to express my sincere 
appreciation to Mr. Paul Calder- 
wood for the work he has been 
doing to record the histery of 
schools cf Garrett County. Records 
like these make your publication 
very valuable for a reference at 
the present time and will be cven 

ore valuable as the years go by. 

Any mention of schools after 
1800 is of special interest because 
my great-grandmother, Priscilla 
Drane, born 1828, lived in the 
Accident area until 1843, when her 
parents, James and Margaret 
(Frazee) Drane moved to Hunne- 
well, Missouri, and then to 
Monecre, Wisconsin where they 
both died in 1863. Military records 
prove that this James is the son of 
James and Priscilla (Lamar) 
Drane of ‘‘Flowery Vale’’ at 
Accident. Some Drane_ histories 
say that James who married 
Marerct, died at Phoenix, Arizona, 
but the James who died at Phoenix 
was a son of Richard and Susan 
(West) Drane, another son of 
James and Priscilla Drane. 

I lock ferward, with anticipation, 
to recciving the forthcoming 
copies of THE GLADES STAR. 

(Continued on Page 732) 
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Museum Shows 


New Artifacts 


The Garrett County Historical 
Museum has received many new 
artifacts for display during the 
past year, according to Mrs. Lewis 
R. Jones, Curator. Included are 
items from papers to guns. Among 
the items are papers and articles 
having belonged to the Crook 
family. 

A number of documents pertain- 
ing to the life of General George 
Crook are gifts cf Mrs. Nadine 
Bussey. A plate from the home of 
General and Mrs. Crook was a gift 
of Townshend Naylor. He received 
the plate from Mrs. Rachel Johnson 
Ballengee who in turn had received 
it from Sara Johnson. 

Quite a number of books were 
received. 

Eight books printed in German, 
formerly owned by Peter Gortner, 
were gifts of John Hansen, of 
Indianapolis, Ind. Mr. Hansen 
purchased them from an antique 
shop in Deer Park. 

A “McGuffey Reader” having 
belonged to Albert Mitchell was a 
gift of the estate cf Lucile Mit- 
chell. Also received from the same 
estate was a spoon having 
belonged to Patrick Hamill. 

Presented by Mrs. Ralph Fauber 
was a Holy Bible presented to 
Nina B. Anderson in 1892 by her 
parents. Another book “Aids To 
Faith” edited by William Thomp- 
son, D. D., was given by Mrs. 
Fauber as was a picture of the 
William James Hotel. 

An ‘‘Old and New Testament’”’ of 
1855 was presented by James 
Lewis. 

A number of glass and ceramic 
items were received. 

Two Centennial plates of clear 
glass are on loan from Miss Mabel 
Rutan. They are dated 1776-1876. 
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One shows the Liberty Bell in the 
center and the cther a cross. 

A Bicentennial plate was given 
by the Bicentennial committee. 

A bowl and pitcher cf white iron- 
stone ere cn indefinite loan from 
Mrs. Lewis R. Jones. 

Sevcral items are on indefinite 
loan from the Edisonia Collection. 
They include: a cylinder phono- 
graph with records, carly light 
bulbs, mineograph, and 
kinetoscope. 

A pewter spoon mold (table- 
spoon size) brought to this country 
in 1733 by Abraham Watring is on 
loan by Mrs. Jones. A spoon made 
from the mold is on loan by Mrs. 
Robert Proudfoct. 

There are several other pictures 
and maps. 

A picture of the Paul B. Naylor 
home on the site cf what is now 
the Masonic Temple lot and homes 
of Paul B. and Sarah Naylor were 
also received. 


A military map of Allegany 
County was given by Louis Gold- 
stein, Comptroller of Maryland. 

A military map of Garrett 
County, formed from Allegany 
County in 1872, was given by 
Judge Lewis R Jones. 


A map of Gorman and sur- 
rounding areas of 1897, was given 
by Mrs. Ruth Eger Rice. 


Three guns are on indefinite loan 
from Co. C 121st Engineer Bat- 
talion, Md. National Guard, 
Oakland. There are two Gatling 
guns and one 30 calibre machine 
gun. 


Six trade coins were presented 
by James Lewis. Trade coins were 
used by merchants to pay farmers 
for produce bought. The Crellin 
Coal Co. gave the miners trade 
coins as part of their pay. A 1-cent 
coin from F. A. Smouse up to a $5 
coin from Stanley Coal Co. are 
included. 
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Loch Lynn United Brethren Church choir in costume for singing “I Love 
America’, by John Petersen, o patriotic and sacred tribute they performed 
22 times as a community Bicentennial project under the direction of Stanley 
Callis. The choir made its costumes. 


Left to right in picture, front row: Stanley Weese, Mary Bittinger, Diane 
Bittinger, Ncerma Dankulich, Gladys Paugh, Loraine Dixon, Linda Day, 
Carolyn Helbig, Susan Shaffer. Second row: Lesa Whitehair, Ruth Foley, 
Theresa Paugh, Joyce Sisler, Linda Fike, Anna Jane Sharpless, Beth Callis. 
Third row: Dave Callis, Gary Bittinger, Richard Day, Paul Shaffer, Delbert 
Bittinger, Bill Bryde. 


The members carried their own 
sound cquipment and traveled in 
the church bus. They gave the 
following schedule of perfor- 
mances a3 cf the dates shown: 

United Brethren Church, Loch 
Lyra, 9-5-75 and 7-4-76; Garrett 
Community College, McHenry, 10- 
19-75; Union High Schocl, Mt. 
Storm, WV, 12-7-75; First Brethren 
Church, Grafton, WV, 2-29-76; 
Bruce High Schocl, Westernport, 
Md., 4-4-76; First Nazarcne 
Church, Cumberland, Md., 5-22-76; 
Mt. Top Christian Assembly, Mt. 
Lake Park, Md., 7-3-76; Wisp, 
McHenry House, McHenry, Md., 7- 
15-76; Garrett County Fair, 
McHenry, Md., 8-10-76; Harvest 
Festival, McHenry, Md., 9-19-76; 
Southern High School, Oakland, 
five performances in the musical 
Director drama, ‘Portrait of Liberty’, 

October 7-10, singing the number 
“IN God We Trust’’. 





Stanley Callis 
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Two flags from the Maryland Bicentennial Commission were presented 
during the summer by Dr. Raymond O. McCullough, vice chairman of the 
state commission and president of the local historical society, to Mayor H. D. 
Swartzentruber, of Gakland, as a result cf a project completed by the 
Gakland Civie Club. Holding the flags are Mrs. Shirley Panther and Mrs. 
Polly Hanst representing the club and the scene is at the Mini Park, Oakland, 
Second and Center Streets, which the Civic Club also arranged and the town 
provided concrete bases and flag poles there for flying the flags. 





(P.S. If this should be published, I 
am interested in corresponding 
with anyone who has a Drane cor 
Frazee in their family tree.) 
Sincerely, Louise Priscilla (Mrs. 

arry) Jevne, Route 1, Box 29, 
Lansford, N. D. 58750. 

Garrett County Historical 
Society: Please find cnclosed 
check for 1 year subscription to 
the Glades Star. We have cnjoyed 
it very much. We used to be 
residents in Garrett County. I was 


bern in Garrett County. I also 
enjoyed the writing about Kemp- 
ton (Garrett Co.) W. Va. Check 
enclosed. Cassel Tasker, 1160 
Scuth 900 West, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 84104. (Mrs. Calderwood 
explains to correspondents that 
Society membership includes the 
magazine. Ed.) 


The story of Bloomington’s Bi- 
centennial celebration will be 
published in the March issue of 
The Star. 


Bi des 
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The Bloomington Story 


By Alice R. Howard and Alice F. Howard 


The Committee is Organized 

It all began in the spring of 1975 
when a small group of us were 
doing research for the Garrett 
County Bicentennial Committee 
which was compiling data 
preparatory for writing a book 
about Garrett County. We dis- 
cussed the feasibility of writing a 
history of Bloomington area. After 
a few informal meetings we sent 
letters to all organizations inviting 
them to send representatives to 
the first scheduled meeting. 
Information had also been ob- 
tained about becoming a Bicenten- 
nial Community. Representatives 
from most of the organizations 
came. 

The following officers were 
elected for our community com- 
mittee: Chairperson, Iola Guy; 
Treasurer, Frances’ Green; 
Secretary, Phyllis Marsh and 
Marian Warnick also acted as 
assistant secretary many times 
during the following year. 

The committee decided they 
would meet the first Tuesday of 
each month in the Sunday School 
rooms of the United Methodist 
Church. Rev. Frank Johnson 
became a member of the group. 
He and his wife gave us their full 
support in all our undertakings. 

Although the main purpose of 
the committee was to write the 
book it seemed that each month 
we met, more and more things 


became foremost and it looked as 
though the book was forgotten but 
not so — some of us were working 
toward that goal. 
Bloomington, 
A Bicentennial Community 

On July 23, 1975, Bloomington 
became an official American 
Revolution Bicentennial Com- 
munity. 

On November 16, 1975 a program 
and dedication ceremony was held 
in the Bloomington School audi- 
torium with over 200 persons at- 
tending. 

Dr. Raymond McCullough, vice 
chairman of the Maryland 
Bicentennial Commission, 
congratulated Bloomington on 
being the first Bicentennial Com- 
munity in the County. Dr. McCul- 
lough and DeCorsey Bolden 
(Delegate Maryland General 
Assembly) presented flags to 
members of the committee. 

The ceremony for the raising of 
the flags was held on the grounds 
of the Branch of the Garrett 
National Bank. These are the flags 
which are proudly displayed to the 
town and the people passing by: 
The Stars and Stripes, the 
Cowpens Flag, the Maryland State 
Flag, the Maryland Bicentennial 
Flag, and the National Bicenten- 
nial Flag (A.R.B.A. Flag). 

After the ceremony : 

397K refreshments were served to 
the people in the school cafeteria 
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THE BLOOMINGTON BICENTENNIAL COMMITTEE—Front row, left to 
right: Mrs. Wayne Goff, Mrs. Alice F. Howard, Mrs. Bernard Guy, Mrs. 
Donald Harvey, Mrs. William Welsh, Mrs. Lioyd Green, Mrs. Robert War: 
nick, Mrs. Frances Beard, Mrs. Carroll Moorehead, Miss Alice R.Howard. 
Back row, |. te r.: Mr. Bernard Guy, Mr. Donald McDowell, Mr. John Price. 
Mr. Wayne Goff, Mrs. Lowell Snyder, Mr. Charles Pattison. Some members 
of the committee were absent when the picture was taken. The monument in 
“memory of those who worked and fought for the Independence of these 
United States,”’ also bears the imscription, ‘‘Erected by the Bloomington 
Bicentennial Committee, June 27, 1976.”’ —Photo by Dennison Studio, Pied. 
mont, W. Va. 





by Mrs. Frances Beard and her 
committee. 

(We are working on the book) 

The School Pageant 

With the approval of Mr. Gary 
Galloway, the principal of the Ele- 
mentary School, Alice Howard and 
the students of grades five, six, 
seven and eight created a pageant 
based on the history of the Bloom- 
ington area. It began with the era 
before the white man came to the 
area and finished with Bloom- 
ington a Bicentennial community. 
The children made the stage 
scenery and planned costumes 
from whatever was available in 
their homes. A reader carried the 
theme of the content throughout 
the pageant. The students used 
records, tapes which they made, 
and various pupils played the 


piano. Groups sang suitable songs ! 
and did rhythms. Three plays: 
Grist Mill at Mouth of Savage, 
Serenade at Borderside, and 
‘Readin’ ‘Ritin’ and ‘Rithmetic’, 
were dramatized in the pageant. 
Miss Alice R. Howard with the 
children’s help had written the 
plays. The one relating to Bor- 
derside has to do with a landmark 
which was razed by its owners in 
September, 1976. 

Because of the length of the 
pageant, 342 hours, the program 
was presented in two parts. Part I 
was given on Tuesday afternoon, 
March 30, 1976, and Part II on 
Wednesday afternoon, March 31, 
1976. Both days found the audi- 
torium filled to capacity. 

The pageant ended with the 
entire student body and the 
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audience singing ‘‘The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic’ as the five 
flags on the stage blew in the 
breeze. Hidden fans made the 
breeze. 

(We are still working on the 
book.) 

In April a Wye Oak sapling was 
planted on the school grounds. The 
school children took part. Each 
pupil received a pine seedling 
from the Maryland Forestry 
Department. 

A Flowering Crabapple Tree 
was planted by the Boy Scout 
Troop 36 of Westernport. It was 
planted on the grounds of the Gar- 
rett National Bank in honor of the 
late Alton Fortney prominent 
Scout leader for many years. 

Mrs. Sharon Snyder and her Girl 
Scouts cleaned litter and debris 
from the streets. Two Bloomington 
boys, Eric Mills and John Ferrell, 
belong to the Scout troop. 

The Tri-County Council put up 
marker No. 10 pointing to the B&O 
viaduct. The Garrett County 
Roads Department, Bernard Guy, 
and Charles Pattison, were 
responsible for improving the area 
and the access road to the site. 

Representatives of the Com- 
mittee met with the County Com- 
missioners to try to save Border- 
side, the Brydon Mansion from 
being razed by the Wepco Credit 
Union. Later, a group met with 
Wepco. They were not successful. 
During the month of September, 
1976, Borderside was razed. 
Nothing remains (as of now) but a 
grove of trees. Soon a new building 
will house the credit union. It will 
not replace our lost heritage. 

(The book has gone to the 
printers. ) 

Posters and Chorus 

In May the Bicentennial Com- 
mittee was accorded a _ special 
commendation by Gerald R. Ford, 
President of the United States, 
with a distinction for being a 


Bicentennial Community. 

A Clean-Up, Fix-up, Paint-up 
Poster Contest was held at the 
Bloomington School. All students 
participated. A Bicentennial silver 
dollar was given to the winner in 
each room. All posters were dis- 
played in the cafeteria. Our thanks 
to Mrs. Alice F. Howard, Mrs. 
William Pattison and Rev. Frank 
Johnson for the success of this 
project and our thanks to school 
personnel for their help and 


— cooperation. 


On May 23 Bruce High School 
Chorus presented a concert in the 
Bloomington School. Steve Oren- 
dorff, our youngest member, 
helped to plan this event. 

(We are down at the printers 
making the dummy.) 

A Memorial, 
a Display and a Tea 

On June 6, the Ladies Auxiliary 
of the Bloomington Fire Company 
sponsored a Senior Citizens Tea. 
Each senior citizen was presented 
with a Bicentennial silver dollar. 
Mrs. Martha Howard was the 
oldest guest. She is 101 years of 
age. Mrs. Carroll Moorehead acted 
as hostess to this affair. 

On June 27 a granite memorial 
was dedicated ‘‘to those who 
worked and fought for their 
country.’’ The memorial is 
situated diagonally across from 
the Bloomington fire hall. A 
program of patriotic songs and an 
address by Mr. Harris LeFew 
followed. This program was 
presented on Cumberland Tele- 
vision Channel 8. Our thanks to 
Donald McDowell and John Price 
and their assistants for this event. 

During June-July a railroad 
display was presented at the Gar- 
rett National Bank. It featured the 
Baltimore and Ohio stone arch 
viaduct which is Site 10 on the 
Bicentennial Trail. Different types 
of trains, related pictures, and 

(Please turn to Page 738) 
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GCHS Annual Dinner 


June 30, 1977 
By Dorothy B. Cathell 

A meeting of the Garrett County 
Historical Society was held at the 
museum on January 16, 1977, with 
the following officers and mem- 
bers present: Dr. and Mrs. 
Raymond McCullough, Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul Calderwood, Mr. Robert 
Garrett, Mr. Robert Ruckert, Mr. 
Tom Butscher, Mr. Walter W. 
Price, Mrs. Vernie Smouse and 
Mrs. Dorothy Cathell. 

The meeting was called to order 
by President McCullough. The 
minutes of the meeting of August 
31 were read and approved. 

It was reported that Carlton P. 
Knox had replaced the roofing and 
spouting on the museum. The cost 
of materials and labor was 
$3,065.40. The Society obtained a 
loan for $2,500 from The First 
National Bank to pay for the 
improvements to the museum. 

Plans were made for the annual 
dinner meeting to be held Thurs- 
day, June 30, 1977, at 6:30 p.m. 
The Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Deer 
Park Fire Department has agreed 
to serve the dinner in the dining 
room of the new fire hall at Deer 
Park. Mrs. Calderwood presented 
a tentative menu with several 
choices of meat as proposed by the 
Auxiliary. It was voted to serve 
the roast beef dinner and to keep 
the price to the members com- 
parable with last year. 

Various suggestions were made 
for a speaker for the dinner. After 
much discussion, President 
McCullough directed Mrs. 
Calderwood, Recording Secretary, 
to write to P. William Filby, 
Director of the Maryland 
Historical Society, inviting him to 
be our speaker. 

President McCullough appointed 
a Nominating Committee con- 
sisting of Tom Butscher, Chair- 
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man, Walter Price and Bob 
Ruckert, to select a slate of of- 
ficers and board members to 
present at the annual meeting. 

President McCullough has been 
advised by P. William Filby that 
he will speak on “Treasurers of 
the Maryland Historical Society’’ 
at the dinner. 


Two Maryland Counties 
Publish Histories 


The first book-length narrative 
history of Carroll County has been 
written and published. This was 
the primary project undertaken 
by the county’s Bicentennial Com- 
mittee. The publication is entitled 
CARROLL COUNTY MARYLAND 
A HISTORY 1837-1976. 

Three scholars shared the 
writing of this county history. 
Nancy M. Warner, summa cum 
laude graduate of Western Mary- 
land College and native of Carroll 
County, was the major author. Dr. 
Ralph B. Levering, assistant 
history professor at Western 
Maryland College, edited the book 
and joined in its writing. Margaret 
Taylor Woltz, Western Maryland 
College graduate, helped to write 

the closing chapter. 

' The Carroll County history retails 
for $5.95 plus 50 cents postage. 
Copies with remittance should be 
ordered from Grace Harris, Tax 
Collector, County Office Building, 
Westminster, Md. 21157. 

A Grateful Remembrance is 
“The Story of Montgomery 
County” and it was originally pro- 
posed as a Bicentennial Year 
project by the Montgomery His- 
torical Society. The writing and 
publication of the book was coordi- 
nated by the County Department 
of Public Libraries. It was entirely 
financed by public funds. Two 
published authors wrote A 
Grateful Remembrance. They are 
Dr. Richard K. MacMaster and 


Dr. Ray Eldon Hiebert. Their 
work involved two years of careful 
research and writing. A_ pro- 
fessional Board of Review com- 
posed of Montgomery County 
history scholars reviewed the 
project as it developed. 

The Montgomery County history 
is available in hardback ($6.95) 
and in paperback ($3.95) plus $1.00 
for mailing cost of each copy. 
Orders and checks should be sent to 
Montgomery County Department 
of Public Libraries, 99 Maryland 
Avenue, Rockville, Md. 20850. 
Checks should be payable to Mont- 
gomery County, Maryland. 





Gu Memoriam 


Mrs. Mary Belle Riley, 77, of 
Route 2, Oakland, died November 
24 in Sacred Heart Hospital, 
Cumberland. Born near Oakland, 
she was a daughter of the late 
George B. M. Friend and Anna 
(Frantz) Friend. 

Mrs. Riley was a member of the 
Pleasant Valley United Methodist 
Church, the United Methodist 
Women, and Sunnyside Home- 
makers club, and the Garrett 
County Historical Society. 

Surviving are her husband, D. 
Milton Riley; four sons, Dr. Frank 
D. Custer, Oakland; Paul E. 
Custer, Timonium; Floyd O. 
Custer, Little Orleans; and Donald 
E. Riley, Pleasant Valley; a 
daughter, Mrs. Paul (Peggy) 
Friend, Canton, Ohio; sister, Mrs. 
Hazel Moon, Wayne, Michigan; 22 
grandchildren and 11 great-grand- 
children. 

Funeral services were conducted 
at the John O. Durst Funeral 
Home, Oakland, at 11 a.m., No- 
vember 27, 1976, with Rev. C. 
Franklin Mick officiating and 
interment was in Pleasant Valley 
Cemetery. 
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THE BLOOMINGTON 
STORY 
(Continued from Page 735) 
other railroading items were 
arranged and our thanks to Leo 
Howard, Bruce High Art Class and 
its insturctor, Mr. Roberts, for this 
outstanding display. ; 

The Bicentennial committee at a 
request from ARBA asked that 
everyone display flags for 21 days 
beginning June 21 and continuing 
through July 4th. Many citizens 
did this and also decorated their 
porches with old-fashioned type of 
bunting which was once _ so 
popular. On July 4th a Surprise 
Birthday Celebration was held on 
the grounds of the United 
Methodist Church. A _ short but 
effective patriotic program was 
held. A huge birthday cake was 
cut and served. Don McDowell 
originated this event. 

All churches were asked to ring 
their bells for 2 minutes at 2 
o’clock on the Fourth. The United 
Methodist Church bell rang. This 
is the only church in Bloomington. 

(The book is at the printers. So 
are we. Proofreading! ) 

Bicentennial Week 

One of the highlights of the 
Bloomington Bicentennial 
celebration was the Homecoming 
Week, July 25 to August 1. The 
committee with the help of many 
interested people worked long and 
diligently to plan a week of 
colorful, meaningful events for the 
Homecoming. Cooperation and 
enthusiasm were displayed to 
make this a great success. 

Sunday, July 25. The Home- 
coming began at 2 P.M. with a 200- 
year-old Puritan (Methodist) 
church service including live 
singing, Amen corner, etc. Men 
were seated on one side with 
women and children sitting on the 
opposite of the church. Many at- 
tending were attired in Bicenten- 
nial costume which added to the 
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spirit of the occasion. A vote of 
thanks goes to Rev. Frank 
Johnson who planned and con- 
ducted the service. 

(Everyone is asking, ‘‘When will 
we see the book?’’) 

Monday, July 26. The Fire 
Company sponsored the crowning 
of Amy Wilt as Junior Fire Queen 
and Yvonne Bever as Senior Fire 
Queen. The runners-up became the 
Queen’s Court. 

Tuesday, July 27. 

(How much will the book cost?) 

Tuesday, July 27. Previous to 
Tuesday, signs had been placed on 
28 houses. giving thumbnail 
sketches of their history. Most of 
them are over 100 years old. On 
Tuesday a walking tour to these 
houses was available. Several 
homes were opened for tours by 
the public. 

Homes which were opened 
belonged to Mrs. Martha Howard, 
Mr. and Mrs. Don McDowell, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Carroll Moorehead. 
Punch and cookies were served by 
Mrs. Carroll Moorehead assited by 
Mrs. Lloyd Green, Mrs. Marian 
Warnick and Mrs. Mary Howard. 
This was an experimental attempt 
to make the public more aware of 
their heritage. Approximately 100 
persons took advantage of the 
tour. The interest shown may lead 
to another tour in the future. 

In the evening a parade spon- 
sored by the fire company was 
held with many marching youth 
groups participating. Also in the 
line of march were bands, 
Shriner’s clown and motor units, 
and Girl and Boy Scout troops. 
The two queens and their court 
rode in the parade. Some Senior 
Citizens were honored by riding in 
the parade. The route was so 
arranged that Bloomington’s 
Centennial Lady, Mrs. Martha 
Howard, could view it from her 
front porch. Our thanks go to 
Dessie Welsh, Charles Pattison, 
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and their assistants who planned 
the parade. The parade was well 
received by Bloomington residents 
and numerous visitors. 

(This is the day! We received 
the book from the publisher. ) 

Wednesday, July 28. The 
Potomac Concert Band from 
Cumberland presented a program 
of appropriate patriotic numbers 
to an appreciative audience. This 
band was procured through the 
efforts of Mark Ravenscroft, a 
member of the band. 

(Books are now on sale.) 

Thursday, July 29. This was the 
night of the antique car parade. It 
was a nostalgic experience which 
brought back memories of vehicles 
of another era. Charles Pattison 
was instrumental in obtaining 
these cars. A “kids on wheels” 
parade was also held this evening. 
Prizes were given. 

(People are buying the books! ) 

Friday, July 30. The home talent 
show and oid fashioned ‘‘cake 
walk’’ was the event of this 
evening. Many people were 
pleasantly surprised at the talent 
displayed. They were not aware 
that so much talent existed in our 
area. The audience responded with 
, enthusiastic applause. 

(Book sales are going well.) 

Saturday, July 31. The Belles 
and Beaus square dance group 
under the leadership of Mr. Albert 
Schwinabart presented an 
exhibition of dances. This was held 
in front of the fire hall until a 
thunderstorm moved dancers and 
audience inside. This event was 
outstanding and audience partici- 
pation made it even more en- 
joyable. The thunderstorm can- 
celled the fireworks which had 
been scheduled for this evening. 
They were viewed the evening of 
August 1 and enjoyed by ail. 

(Everyone is reading the book.) 

During the entire week a car- 
nival atmosphere prevailed. There 
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were bingo, games, and food sales 
nightly at the fire hall, Monday 
through Saturday. The highlight of 
the week for the young (and some 
not so young) were the nightly 
rides around town on the fire truck 
provided with the cooperation of 
the fire company. 

(Question of the day: Have you 
bought your book? ) 

Sunday, August 1. This was the 
culmination of the Homecoming 
Celebration. It took the form of an 
“‘old fashioned basket picnic’’ and 
“sing” beginning at 12 o’clock 
noon and extending into late after- 
noon on the school grounds. 
Several area churches partici- 
pated in the “sing”. Many former 
residents attended and it was 
indeed a real “homecoming’’ in 
the true sense of the word as many . 
old and new acquaintances en- 
joyed the day. Our thanks to Don 
McDowell for planning this mem- 
orable occasion. 

(People are talking about the 
book.) 

The Time Capsule 

August 6th. On the grounds of 
the United Methodist Church a 
time capsule was planted. A short 
patriotic program was taped. Mrs. 
Kitty Mills read A Message to the 
Citizens of Bloomington in the 
Year of our Lord 2026. Members of 
the audience were asked to speak 
briefly into the tape. This tape was 
put into the capsule. 

Some items put in the capsule 
were: A Holy Bible; the A.R.B.A. 
flag; the Bloomington Book; a list 
of the Bicentennial events; some 
old and new newspapers; old and 
new textbooks; old coins, new 
coins, and Bicentennial coins; a 
list of members of organizations; 
patterns of styles; pictures; other 
tapes and many other items. John 
Price was the originator of this 
project. The capsule is to be 
opened in 2026. Today’s younger 
generation may look forward to 
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this future event. 
(Books! Books! Books! ) 
Fund Raising 

We decided to sell advertise- 
ments to help raise money for the 
publishing of the book. So as not to 
detract from the content all ads 
were to be in the back. We can- 
vassed the town and received 
donations. We listed these as 
patrons or as “In Memoriam” — 
whatever the individual wanted. 
We sold notepaper featuring 
Borderside. We sold Bicentennial 
plates. We also sold the Bloom- 
ington Book. 

From these funds we paid for 
the memorial, marker, capsule, 
book, and any other expenses we 
had incurred. 

(The printer has been paid.) 

A Sociable Evening 

On Thursday evening, October 
14, the Merryray Restaurant was 
the scene of a dinner for members 
of the Bloomington Bicentennial 
Committee and invited guests. A 
delicious dinner was enjoyed by 
all. Following the dinner, slides 
pertaining to the Bicentennial and 
scenes of Bloomington and area 
were shown by John Price. A 
souvenir program of the dinner 
was presented to each family 
present. This was a “Dutch treat” 
dinner. Each person paid for his 
own. 

(Book sales are still good.) 

We Gather Together 

On November 9th a Community 
Thanksgiving Dinner was held at 
the Bloomington School. This 
marked the end of a successful 
Bicentennial year. Mr. Wayne Goff 
acted as Master of Ceremonies. 
“Thank you, Mrs. Guy, for being a 
dependable chairperson and for 
doing the many tasks that no one 
ever hears about.’”’ ‘‘Thank you, 
Mary Howard, for our ‘Balance 
Wheel’.” ‘‘Thank you, community, 
for your support.’”’ These were the 
thanks that made ‘‘table talk” at 
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the dinner. And now, ‘‘Thank you, 
Dear Lord, for our Country and 
the many blessings you have 
bestowed upon us this Year of our 
Lord 1976.”’ 

(The book? Oh, you want to hear 
about it? Then you shall.) 

The Bloomington Story 

It began as a result of our doing 
research for the County. No com- 
mittee was really appointed. No 
one knew exactly what was to be 
in it. But somehow it began to 
develop. The following members: 
Charlotte Bernard, Hilda 
Claycomb, Phyllis March, Hazel 
Goff, Iola Guy, Charles Pattison, 
Alice F. Howard and Alice R. 
Howard turned in some articles. A 
few persons wrote about their 
families (a notice had been sent 
out by the town committee asking 
people to do this but very few did). 
But who was to do the book? 

So finally, Alice R. Howard and 
Alice F. Howard volunteered their 
amateur services and said they 
would do the book, everything 
except the advertising. John Price 
and his committee would solicit 
advertising. Frances Green, our 
treasurer, did an excellent job 
with the finances. Mrs. Guy helped 
wherever she could. Some 
organizations sent in information. 
Many people looked for old pic- 
tures. Our thanks for all who 
helped. Our thanks to Westvaco 
for its help. 

Somehow the book got published. 
It has 100 pages with a heavy 
stock paperback in color. There 
are four colored pictures and one 
is a double-page spread. There are 
over sixty black and white pic- 
tures, innumerable _ sketches, 
pictures apropos to the content. 

The Bloomington Story has nine 
chapters with a table of content 
covering much valuable informa- 
tion and the stories about the area. 
The book has many mistakes! And 
all this for the price of only $3.00! 
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Mail orders for single copies an be 
filled for $3.50 to cover envelope 
cost and 4th class postage. Make 
checks payable to Alice R. Howard 
and send orders to her at P.O. Box 
93, Bloomington, Md. 21523. Better 
order now for there are not many 
copies left! 


Many Visit Museum 


Mrs. Lewis R. Jones, curator, 
reports that over 1300 people came 
from all over the United States 
during the Bicentennial Year to 
visit the Garrett County museum. 
This remarkable attendance was 
achieved despite a late opening 
because a hostess could not be 
obtained early for the season 
opening. Mrs. Eulah Mayle 
became the hostess and deserves a 
vote of thanks for her fine work. 
She did much valuable research 
for visitors and in connection with 
the museum collection. 

Reservations have already been 
made by Mrs. Paul Crumley for 
pupils from the 4th grade to visit 
at the museum on June 3, 7, and 
10, of this year. The downstairs 
section will not be open at that 
time as more work is required to 
‘complete those exhibits for public 
display. 

Mrs. Jones also reported that 
insurance coverage on_ the 
museum building and the artifacts 
was reviewed and increased. The 
value of the artifacts has in- 
creased during the last five years. 

Latest acquisitions to the 
museum include the following 
from Judge Lewis R. Jones: Paper 
cutter for Glades Star office; 3 
chairs from Deer Park Hotel; 1907 
framed map of Garrett County; an 
oak chair for the museum office, 
and a Lincoln picture. 

An interesting piece of art work 
in the museum is an oil painting of 
the Meshack Browning cabin. This 
was done by Mrs. Mayme Speicher 


from a small photograph. She sent 
the painting to the museum by Mr. 
B. O. Aiken, of Accident. The 
artist now resides at 3404 Farthing 
Drive, Wheaton, Md. She and her 
husband, the late Irving Speicher, 
lived in Accident community prior 
to his. death. The oil painting will 
be displayed during the current 
year. 


Society Receives Medal 


The Society received an unusual 
medal during the summer from 
Arlie Slabaugh, former Preston 
County resident, and now director 
of numismatic information and 
archivist for the Franklin Mint 
near Philadelphia. 

The medal is on display in the 
museum and is the 1887 medal 
from the Franklin Mint History of 
the United States. The medal com- 
memorates the passage of the 
Interstate Commerce Act (Feb. 4, 
1887) and a train and railroad 
station were selected to illustrate 
this event. 

The B. & O. railroad depot at 
Oakland, Maryland, is shown on 
one side of the medal. On the other 
side the inscription for 1887 reads: 
“Feb, 4—Interstate Commerce Act 
passed to regulate rates of rail- 
roads. FEB. 11-President Cleve- 
land vetoes the Dependent Pension 
Bill for veterans. MAR. 3-Tenure 
of Office Act ended; SPRING - 
Overgrazing and severe winter 
weather ends Western cattle 
boom” 

Mr. Slabaugh said the depot at 
Oakland was selected for two 
reasons. It is one of the last re- 
maining examples of railroad 
architecture of the 1880’s; and Mr. 
Slabaugh was then editorial 
coordinator and researcher for the 
Franklin Mint History of the 
United States, a collection of 200 
medals, one for year of national 
history, 1876 through 1975. 
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Judge Fred A. Thayer is being welcomed to the bench by Chief Judge 
Irvine Rutledge. Judge Harold Naughton is on the right. In the foreground is 
Richard L. Davis, Clerk of the Circuit Court, who administered the oath of 
office. 


Fred A. Thayer 
Appointed Judge 


Frederick Augustus Thayer III, 
of Oakland, began his official 
duties as Associate Judge of the 
Fourth Judicial Circuit upon being 
sworn in by Richard L. Davis, 
clerk of the Circuit Court, on Mon- 
day morning, January 3, 1977, in 
the courtroom of the Garrett 
County courthouse. He was ap- 
pointed to the position in De- 
cember by Governor Mandel. The 
judicial circuit comprises the 
counties of Allegany, Garrett and 
Washington. 

Mr. Thayer, a prominent at- 
torney, was endorsed for the 
appointment by the Garrett 
County Bar association. The 
vacancy on the bench was created 
by the resignation of Chief Judge 
Stuart F. Hamill, Jr., which be- 
came effective on January 1, 1977. 
The appointment of Judge Thayer 
followed formal recommendation 





made by letter to Governor 
Mandel from William H. Adkins II, 
state court administrator and ex 
officio secretary of the Trial 
Courts Judicial Nominating Com- 
mission for the Fourth Judicial 
Circuit. Judge Thayer will be re- 
quired to run for re-election for the 
full fifteen-year term in 1978. 

At the ceremonies on January 3, 
1977, Judge Irvine E. Rutledge, 
associate judge of the Washington 
County Circuit Court, was named 
to succeed Judge Hamill as chief 
judge of the circuit. He will con- 
tinue to sit in Hagerstown. Also 
present at that time were the three 
remaining jurists of the circuit, 
Associate Judges Harold E. 
Naughton and James S. Getty, of 
Allegany County, and Paul W. 
Ottinger, of Washington County. 
Members of the Garrett County 
Bar and friends were also present 
at the investiture of Judge Thayer. 

The new associate judge is a 
graduate of Duke Law school, 
Class of 1958. Admitted to the bar 
in the year of his graduation, 
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Judge Thayer began the practice 
of law in his home town of Oak- 
land. He was later elected to the 
office of state’s attorney and 
served for 12 years. He was ad- 
mitted to practice before the 
Supreme Court in 1967. Judge 
Thayer has also served as secre- 
tary to the Maryland State’s 
Attorney’s association and on its 
board of directors. He was presi- 
dent of his county bar association 
in 1960 and 1961. He was a member 
of the board of directors of the 
First National Bank of Oakland 
prior to his investiture. 

It is of interest to know that 
Judge Thayer’s grandfather, 
Frederick A. Thayer, Sr., also 
practiced law in Oakland. He 
served as state’s attorney for the 
12 years of 1895-1907. Frederick A. 
Thayer, Sr., died in Oakland in 
1942. He was a direct descendant, 
as is Judge Thayer, of pioneer 
Stephen Thayer. Stephen Thayer 
came from Massachusetts in 1818 
bringing his family by cart and 
oxen to make a new home in 
Western Maryland. He settled on a 
farm just a few miles south of the 
present county seat of Garrett 
County, Cakland. 


~ Honorary FFA Degree 
Given Richard Bishoff 


The National FFA Organization 
has awarded its Honorary Ameri- 
can Farmer Degree to Mr. 
Richard D. Bishoff, vocational 
agriculture teacher and FFA 
advisor at Southern High School, 
Oakland. He received the honor at 
the 49th National FFA Convention 
held in Kansas City, Missouri, No- 
vember 9-12, 1976. Mr. Bishoff was 
presented a certificate and a gold 
key designating the highest degree 
of membership in the Future 
Farmers of America. 

Mr. Bishoff was the only FFA 
advisor nominated in 1976 by the 
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Maryland FFA Association for this 
honor which is presented to out- 
standing vocational agriculture in- 
structors. The conferring of the 
Honorary American Farmer 
Degree at Kansas City included a 
total of 81 nominees from 29 
states. After Mr. Bishoff’s nomi- 
nation was approved by the 
National FFA board of directors, 
meeting in Alexandria, Virginia, it 
was given final approval at the 
national convention by student 
FFA delegates attending there. 
The student delegates voted on all 
the honorary presentations made 
by the national organization. 

The local teacher is a native of 
Preston County, W. Va., and has 
taught 23 years at Southern High 
school. The honor he received 
from the National FFA Organi- 
zation has been earned by Mr. 
Bishoff on the basis of several 
factors. The most important is 
that reflected by the achievements 
of his students. He has had two 
who earned the American Farmer 
degree. There have been 47 others 
who received the State Farmer 
degree and 17 from his classes 
have earned state proficiency 
awards. Mr. Bishoff earned ad- 
ditional points by serving in offices 
and on committees of the National 
Vocational Agriculture Teachers’ 
Association. His participation in 
national FFA meetings and other 
professional activities added to his 
achievements that merited the 
award. 

Mrs. Mary M. Bishoff ac- 
companied her husband to the 
FFA convention in Kansas City. 
They were guests with the other 
nominees at a dinner given in their 
honor by the Ford Tractor Oper- 
ations, of Troy, Michigan. Its 
General Sales Manager for North 
America, John C. Johnson, ad- 
dressed the 81 candidates and 
their guests. Mr. and Mrs. Bishoff 
traveled to the Midwest by plane 
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Community Schools of Garrett County 
By Paul T. Calderwood 


In continuing this series I shall 
go back to the Kempton School, 
which had _ been reported 
previously in the 1976 June issue 
(Vol. 4, No. 29, page 686) of The 
Glades Star because of a wealth of 
additional information received 
from Mrs. Louise (James) Morris, 
of Front Royal, Virginia. Mrs. 
Morris, formerly Louise James, 
was born at Kempton in 1918. She 
was listed as a pupil on page 689 of 
the 1976 June article. With the help 
of Mrs. Geraldine Ryan, Mrs. 
Leon Steyer, and Ella Jean Beck- 
man, she has furnished a long list 
of teachers and pupils plus some 
additional facts concerning the 
town. 

I wish to thank these ladies for 
their interest and help. People’s 
memories are my _ principal 
sources of information. 

The names of teachers and 
pupils previously published in The 
Glades Star have been deleted 
from this list of additional Kemp- 
ton teachers and pupils given by 
Mrs. Morris. 

Kempton Elementary 
School Teachers 

Valetta Chamberlain Gonder, 
Florence Whittaker, Viola Broad- 
water, Lena Walker, Viola Nestor 
Martin, Charles Wilt, Virginia 
Kalbaugh McManis, Dewitt 
Dickey, Helen Statler, Veronica 
Rafferty, Carolyn Hadley, 
Brenetta Arnold, Mary Miller 
Strauss, Pauline Springer 
Hamilton, Florence Forsythe 
Valentine, Melvin Kisner, Bruce 
Jenkins, Myrtle Roy, Sue Harvey, 





and while there visited the Tru- 
man Library, Independence, Mis- 
souri and the National Agri- 
cultural Museum at Lawrence- 
ville, Kansas. 


Stella Simon, Goldie Slider, Nina 
Duling and Velma Steyer. 

Mr. Robert Sprague was a 
teacher at Kempton High School. 

Pupils at Kempton School 

The pupils are listed alpha- 
betically with family name and 
parents’ given names in capitals. 

ARNOLD, ISAAC — Paul, Odia, 
Marshall; BECKMAN, ROY — 
Francis, Delton, Garland, Ella 
Jean, Bernice, Rosaline, Carol, 
Elanor, Janet, Gail; BENNETT, 
GEORGE — Emma, Fanny, 
George, John, Jimmy; BLIZ- 
ZARD, GEORGE — Carl, Mary, 
Betty, Agnes; BOWERS, FRANK 
— Virginia, Norma; BROLL, BILL 
— Herbert, Carey; CARBONE, 
CASEY — Frank, Adam, Mike, 
Dorothy, Catherine; CARR, PAUL 
— Nola; CASSIDAY, IRA G. — 
Earle, Myrtle, Adam, Kenneth, 
Richard, Thelma, Gerold, Joe; 
CASSIDAY, MARSHALL — 
Leonard, Harold, Arveta, Gladys; 
CLARK, ELMER — Clarabell, 
Jane, Jack, Pat, James, Joseph- 
ine, Robert, Olive; CONNERS — 
Harold; COOK, NICK — 
Catherine, Joan, Angelia; COR- 
BIN, PETE — Willard, Cladius, 
Delmont, Maxine, Milner, 
Bradley, Carol Fay; CRIGLER — 
John, Jim; CROSS, MARQUIS — 
Catherine; CROSS, RICHARD — 
Velma; DILGARD, RUTH — 
William, Maxine; DICE, PAUL — 
Kenneth, Ruby, Junior; DRAGO- 
VICH, MIKE — Mike, Steve and 


Paul (tiwns), Katy, Mary, 
Virginia, Eddie; DUKOVICH, 
MARY — Mary; EDEBURN, 


SAMUEL H. — Eugene, Marjorie, 
Herbert, Jr., Henry Elwood, 
Norman D., Betty, Joyce, Neva, 
William C.; EVANS, HOMER — 
Mary Virginia, LeOrval; 
FELKETTA, PETE — Martin, 
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Marjorie; FINK, CREED — 
Wanda, Jean, Charles W., Donald, 
Barbara; FOX — Letitia, Lavera, 
Leonard, Fred, Bobby; Leora; 
GEROSKI, JOSEPH — John, Ray; 
GIBBS, CHARLES ROBERT — 
Nelda, Louise, Marlene; 
GOODING, JIM — Jim; 
GREATHOUSE, LLOYD — Nellie; 
GREGORY, JOE — Ethel, Ellen, 
Joe Jr.; HAMILTON — Rodney; 
HANLIN, ARTHUR — Nina, 
Arthur; HANLIN, HANK — 
Russel; HARVEY, EDWARD — 
Kenneth; HARVEY, JIM — 
Robert, Paul; HARVIN, PAUL 
SR., — Mary, Helen, Paul, George 
(killed in WW II), Elizabeth; 
HELMICK, DALLAS — Vernelda, 
Hayward; HILTON, WILLIAM — 
Dora, Estel, William Jr.; HOFF- 
NER, FRANK — Lawrence, 
Mary, Ruth, Frank; JACKSON, 
ARTHUR — Addis, Leonard, 
Charles, Georgia; JACKSON, 
CHARLES — Robert, Woodrow, 
Goldie, Cecil, James; JAMES, 
ARTHUR G. — Walter, Arthur G. 
Jr., Herbert (died in military 
service), William Ray; JAMES, 
DORSEY D. — Loyal G., Irene, 
Williard L., Alvin L.;JORDAN, 
JOE — Fay, Reed; KARLOVICH, 


. STEVE — Frank, Julia; KER- 
CHABA, STANLEY W— Stanley, 
Joe, George, Sophia; KING, 


BILLY (killed in Kempton mine) 
— Lenora, Harlan, Clyde; KING, 
ELZA — Jauneta; KING, GRANT 
— Charles, Edna, Gladys; KING, 
HARRY — Arthur, Harry, 
Doretha; KING, JACK — Stewart, 
Jack, Carol; KNOTTS, EDGEL R. 


— Melton, Billie; KNOTTS, 
HARRY — Shelly, Barbara, 
Harriet; KOVACH, ANDREW — 


Andrew, Frank, Hody, Eddie & 
Bettie (tiwns); KRONICK, 
WILLIAM — Anna, John (killed in 
World War II), Andy, Helen, 
Frank, Joe; KUSKI, PETE — 
Josephine; LANTZ, ALVIN — 
Alvin, Jr., Norma, Marion; 
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LANTZ, CECIL — Keith, Lenora; 
LEWIS, ASA — Lynn, Elaine, 
Carolyn; LEWIS, DEWEY — 
Doris, Elwood; LEWIS, EMO- 
RY — Lottie, Perry, Marshail, 
Dewey, Carl, Russell; 
LEWIS, MARSHALL — Mabel, 
Betty, Juanita, Naomi, Rachel; 
LEWIS, PATTY — Jimmie; 
LIPOVICH, JACK — Joe, John, 
Julia, Mary, Josephine, Rudy, 
Caroline; LIPSCOMB, GEORGE 
P. — Hazel, Lela, Alford, Vander, 
George, Jr., Betty; LUDWIG, JIM 
— Lee, Charles, Effie & Ethel 
(twins), Vernon, Mary; LUZIER, 
CARL — Billy; MARKOVICH — 
Bill, Edward; MARTIN, 
WILLIAM — Melford, Robert, 
Pearl; MILLER, CHARLES — 
Virgil, Twila, Floyd, Francis 
(Frank), Lester, Mary Jo, Oliver, 
Edwin, Arvella, Pauline, 
Frederick (Jack); MONT- 
GOMERY, GEORGE — George; 
MORRIS, MIKE, — Tony, Elsie, 
Matthew; NOVALLIS, PETE — 
Clara, Marvin, Marie, Betty; 
POVISH, WILLIAM — Nina, 
Vincent, Anna, Juanita, Helen; 
PUFFINBARGER, GEORGE — 
Irene, Lena, Betty; RAINES, 
BARNEY — Molly, Elma, Nellie, 
Reed, Harlan, Alford, Ernest, 
Mildred, Jack, Catherine; REED, 
CHARLES — Donald, Charles; 
REPETSKY — Billy, Katy, 
Walter, Adam; RYAN, MRS. 
JENNIE — Richard, Leslie, 
Evelyn, James (killed in military 
service), Norma; SCHELL, 
ROBERT — Bob, Lavinia, Jim; 
SHILLINGBURG — James, 
Gladys, Bessie, Edward, 
Madeline, Olive; SIMMONS, SAM 
— Cledith, Clarence, Jimmy; 
SINES — Robert, Nellie, Molly, 
Dorsey, Walt, Mamie, Vila; 
SKEIWERES, ISADORE — 
Walter, Jimmy; SKOTNISKI, JOE 
— Joe; SMITH, OKAY — Nettie; 
SMITH, OMER — Kay; SOWERS, 
GEORGE — Otto, George, Dorsey, 
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Audrey; SOWERS, OTTO — Kelly, Roy; Kesner, Fred; Kitz- 
Barbara, Jack; STRIMMEL, miller, Orangie; Keller, Lee; 


FRANK — Frank, Tony, Elsie, 
Mary; SWEITZER, CLARENCE 
— Russell, Elwood, Norma, 
Harold; TASKER, CASSEL — 
Betty, Dorothy; TERRANT, SAM 
— Henry, Anna, George, Joe, Carl, 
Carmel, Tony, Abe; TURBAN, 
TOBY — Leo; TURECK, 
STANLEY — Eugene, Walter, Wil- 
liam Rudy, Phil; TURECK, PETE 
— Stanley, Josephine, Walter, 
John, Carl, Mary, Joe, Jack, 


Dorothy, William; TURECK, 
WALTER — James, Walter; 
UPHOLE — Helen; WARDROPE, 
SANDY — Virginia; WARSAW, 
WILLIAM — Boyd, Goldie; 
WOTRING — Ronald, Leona, Bill, 
Irma, Pete, Ike; WOTRING, 
BILL — Jerry (killed in 
military service), Norman, Lin- 
da, Shirley, Sue; WOTRING, 


JACK, — Martin, Gaye, Lillian, 
Ruth; WOTRING, RONALD — 
Phyllis, Victor, Joan, Robert, 
Sendra, Darrel; WEIGRATZ — 
August, Emil (killed in Kempton 
mine), Frank, George, Alexander; 
WELSCH, LESLIE — Allen, 
Karen; WHISNER — daughter 
married Lorenzie Melott, Roy, 
urene, Opal, Virginia; WILLIS, 
BEN — Arlie, Bonnie, Marguerite, 
John, Richard; WINIFEE — 
Malcomb, Tola; WOLFE, HARRY 
— Charles, Hallie, Fred, Harry, 
Melissa, Vauda, Dorsey. 

Other families living in Kempton 
whose children’s names not re- 
membered or who had no children 
(*) were: Aronhoit, Alf; Ashfield, 
Estel*; Beckman, Charles & 
Mary; Biggs, Al; Bowers, Aubrey 
and Mabel*; Childs, Addie; Cut- 
right, Alonza; Decker, Ira; Den- 
sock, Joe & Fanny DeWitt, Ivan 
& Alta; Dishorn, Tad; Evans, 
George & Hilda; Foglepole, 
Ernest; Fulmer, Henry; Gower, 
Harry; James, Harvey (killed in 
Kempton mine, 1918, age 17); 


McManis, Ray; Nines, Irvin; Oats, 
All; Paugh, Abe; Reed, Ray; 
Reptesky, Walter & Freda; Roy, 
Snowden; Ryan, Leslie & Arlie; 
Ryan, Richard & Geraldine; 
Rynard, Hank; Sell, Albert & 
Jemima; Scripp, Pete (killed in 
Kempton mine); Simmons, Add; 
Simmons, Claude & Effie; 
Sponagle, Eli; ; Sponagle, George; 
Squires, Charles*; Steyer, Leon & 
Velma; Wotring, Raymond; 
Wilson, Jim. 

The superintendents of Davis 
Coal & Coke Mine at Kempton 
were, aS remembered: George 
Roberts, 1913; Ray Hubbs, Herbert 
Edeburn about 1935, and Jack 


King. 
The company store managers 
were Mr. Asherman, Robert 


Schell, Bill Murphy, Harry Nutter, 
Harry Knotts and Gilbert P. 
Smith. Mrs. Gilbert P. (Bessie) 
Smith was the postmistress. Lewis 
Duling was the butcher and 
manager of the meat department 
in the store. 

The Buxton and Landstreet store 
was a large brick building that 
housed the postoffice and the 
Davis Coal Company office. The 
clerk of the company office was 
Dorsey Sowers. Originally, the 
company’s office was in a small 
building directly up from the 
store, but this was used as a 
private home after the office was 
moved to the store building. 

The school building was used for 
church services and Sunday School 
classes and the Reverend Mann, of 
Thomas, W. Va., was our minister. 

The Community Building, called 
the Opera House, was located 
between the store and the first row 
of houses. It straddled a small 
stream of water, on the West 
Virginia side and was used for 
church services, dancing, and 
showing movies. I believe the 
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earliest movies shown in that 
building was about 1924 when 
silent films were shown. In 1918, 
during the flu epidemic, the 
building was turned into a hospital 
to care for the sick. The little town 
of Kempton had several deaths 
and many sick people during this 
time. It was during that year, 1918, 
that I was born, in June, and in 
February of the same year, my 
father’s youngest brother, Harvey 
James, age 17, was killed in the 
.Kempton Mines. 

An old cemetery was located in 
a very old clearing on a hill back 
of the town. The place was 
referred to as Mauvies Hill, 
probably for a family who had 
lived there before Kempton was 
built. I don’t think this cemetery 
was used by the people of Kemp- 
ton although it may have been 
during the flu epidemic. In the 
early 1930’s the place was un- 
tended and the old stones un- 
marked. An old apple orchard 
adjoined the cemetery and we 
often picked apples there. 

The picture of Kempton printed 
in The Glades Star (June 1976) 
does not show all of the town. A 
row of 10 or 12 houses were built 
_directly behind the first house 
shown on the right and in front of 
them, and up on the hill above the 
circle, were 15 or 20 more homes. 
At the left top of the picture only 
two houses are shown of the 12 
that were in this area. The houses 
shown at the top right were double 
houses and I believe there were 8 
of them. Some of the families lived 
on farms a few miles from town. 


The Maryland Forest Service 
celebrated its 70th anniversary in 
the 1976 Bicentennial year and 
Swallow Falls State Forest, the 
original state forest, was 
rededicated and renamed Garrett 
State Forest. 





Civic Service Has Kept 
B. O. Aiken Busy 


Benjamin Otis Aiken, of Acci- 
dent, Maryland, was born on a 
tobacco farm near Oxford, N. C., 
on July 19, 1899. He attended 
country school until his family 
moved to Durham in 1911. The city 
was a new world to the farm boy. 
But he had learned the meaning of 
work. This habit has remained 
with Mr. Aiken as he continued 
educating himself and achieving a 
career. 

Mr. Aiken graduated from Dur- 
ham High School in the “‘Victory”’ 
class of 1918. He then registered 
for the regular term at Trinity 
College. He enrolled there in the 
Students’ Army Training Corps. 
He graduated from Trinity College 
in 1922. Since then, Trinity College 
has become the vast educational 
complex now known as Duke Uni- 
versity. 

The next move for the young 
man was to a teaching job in the 
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mountains of Haywood County 
about 35 miles west of the resort 
town of Asheville, North Carolina. 
He taught there two years. Then 
he returned to Durham on account 
of the illness of his father who died 
in 1924. Mr. Aiken had been teach- 
ing in Durham High School. In 
1925 he returned to Haywood 
County as an elementary school 
principal. While in Durham teach- 
ing, and during summer sessions 
then and later, Mr. Aiken had been 
taking classes at Duke University. 
In 1927 he graduated from the uni- 
versity with his Masters Degree. 

Mr. Aiken then came to Mont- 
gomery County, Maryland, and 
was appointed to Poolesville High 
School as principal in 1927. He 
continued taking graduate college 
work and in the summer of 1928 
went to the University of Chicago 
to study for a doctorate. Two 
years later, in 1930, he left his 
Poolesville position and enrolled at 
the University of Chicago as a 
regular student to finish his 
requirements for a doctorate. But 
it wasn’t to be. He had some Sav- 
ings in a bank and the bank 
failed. Mr. Aiken then sought out 
his then State Supervisor of 
Schools in Maryland, Dr. Klinga- 
man, to help him find a job. Dr. 
Klingaman referred Mr. Aiken to 
Garrett County to apply for the 
principal’s position at Accident 
High School. Supt. F. E. Rathbun 
accepted Mr. Aiken’s application 
and recommended him to the 
Board of Education. He was hired. 
When he had come to Garrett 
County, Mr. Aiken had known but 
one person whom he had met at 
Chicago, Mr. Day Mullenix, who 
was a school principal at Grants- 
ville. 

Since that fortunate day in 1930, 
Mr. Aiken says he has called Gar- 
rett County his home. He 
remained as principal of Accident 
High School until 1951. Then he 
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was transferred by Superintendent 
Hardesty to Friendsville High 
School. The next year, 1952, 
Garrett County had consolidated 
its high schools into Southern and 
Northern High Schools. Mr. Aiken 
was offered the position of vice 
principal at Northern High School. 
He refused the offer for it would 
have required him to take a cut in 
salary of five hundred dollars. 

Mr. Aiken returned to Moni- 
gomery County in 1992 and 
became a teacher in Poolesville 
High School. His field was history. 
He also taught at Sherwood High 
School in that area during the ten 
years he continued in his career. 
Also he was given during that time 
the Freedoms Foundation Award 
in outstanding national recognition 
of his teaching principles of 
American citizenship and heritage 
together with maintaining high 
standards in his personal life. Mr. 
Aiken retired from the Mont- 
gomery County school system in 
1962. He returned to his home in 
Garrett County. 

Thirty years before retiring 
from forty years in the educational 
field, Mr. Aiken had found the 
right girl at Accident. There he 
had married Miss Hildegarde 
Miller in 1932. She was the 
primary teacher in Accident Ele- 
mentary school. Five children 
have blessed this marriage. Their 
daughters are Barbara, Margaret, 
Martha, and Amelia and all are 
married. Their one son, William 
E., is also married. In 1947, Mr. 
and Mrs. Aiken purchased Mrs. 
Aiken’s homestead, the Miller 
farm south of Accident. On this 
225-acre site once stood the Melky 
Miller Distillery established and 
operated by Mrs. Aiken’s grand- 
father, father and two uncles. 
Near the last remaining building 
stands the Bicentenial red oak 
selected and dedicated in 1976 for 
the B. O. Aiken farm by the Mary- 
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land Department of Forestry. Mrs. 
Aiken wrote the story of the family 
distillery for The Glades Star 
issues of March and June, 1972. 

Mr. Aiken kept busy after 
retiring from teaching by super- 
vising his farm and participating 
in civic and cultural affairs. He 
served as president of the Garrett 
County Farm Bureau from 1964 
into 1966. Then his interest and 
effort turned to public life. 

In 1966, Mr. Aiken filed as a 
candidate for Delegate to the 
Maryland General Assembly from 
Garrett County. He was elected to 
the Asembly. During the following 
four years his life was indeed a 
busy one and he gave his efforts 
toward vigorous support of those 
legislative measures he believed 
would benefit the people of Garrett 
County and Maryland in general. 

In addition to his term in the 
General Assembly, Mr. Aiken has 
also served as president of the 
Garrett County Historical Society, 
1971-1973. During that time he was 
a very active Chairman of the 
Centennial Committee for Garrett 
County. He organized and helped 
with the activities that celebrated 
the county’s 100th birthday. Mr. 
_Aiken helped to found the _ his- 
torical society and was a member 
of the original committee that 
wrote the society’s constitution 
and by-laws in 1941. 

During the organization and 
building of the Ruth Enlow 
Library in Oakland, Mr. Aiken 
worked on its board of directors. 
After the library became a reality 
in its fine building, he continued 
for several years to serve in this 
capacity. 

Mr. Aiken became the per- 
manent chairman of the Garrett 
County Bicentennial Committee in 
1974. He worked hard to promote 
projects and programs for a cele- 
bration of our nation’s founding. 
He was the moving spirit of a very 


successful Harvest Festival that 
was presented on September 17, 
18, and 19, 1976, at the Fair 
Grounds, McHenry, Md. Hundreds 
of people were involved in this 
excellent project which gave them 
and the public a new appreciation 
of their heritage and of the future 
outlook of the people. 

Mr. Aiken is a member of and 
active in the work of the Zion 
Lutheran Church, at Accident, and 
a member of the Friendsville 
Rotary Club. He maintains his 
membership in the retired 
teachers’ associations. He serves 
on the Garrett County Commission 
on Aging. There are many aspects 
of this busy man’s life left out of 
this brief review. It is, however, of 
interest to know that in addition to 
graduating from Trinity College 
and Duke University in his native 
State of North Carolina, Mr. Aiken 
has also been a student at various 
times in the University of Mary- 
land, the University of Chicago, 
George Washington University, 
and Columbia University in New 
York City. 


Plaques for almost 300 Bicen- 
tennial trees in Maryland counties 
are embossed with the Wye Oak 
imate and lettered: MARYLAND 
BICENTENNIAL TREE. It has 
stood its ground, survived the 
American Revolution and con- 
tinues to serve an appreciative 
nation. July 1976, Maryland 
Bicentennial Commission. 
Maryland Forest Service. 


The Maryland General 
Assembly first met in February, 
1777, and members talked about 
the worst winter in their memory. 
The members celebrated the 200th 
anniversary of the Assembly’s 
creation on February 4, 1977, and 
members talked about the worst 
winter in their memory. Someone 
has said that history repeats it- 
self! 
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Attorney Grant Named 


To New Court Position 


William W. Grant, of Oakland, 
was named in 1976 to the position 
of chief staff attorney to the Court 
of Special Appeals of Maryland. 
He is stationed in Annapolis and is 
serving one of the first appellate 
courts in the United States to 
apply the concept of using a staff 
attorney to manage its case load. 

Mr. Grant had completed his 
second term as a member of the 
Board of Governors of the Mary- 
land State Bar Association and 
had been active in appellate work. 
A number of his cases have been 
reviewed in national legal periodi- 
cals. 

He was an instructor in business 
law at Garrett Community College 
and is serving as a member of the 
Board of Visitors of Frostburg 
State College. Attorney Grant is a 
member of the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Ohio River Basin 
Commission. 

Mr. Grant’s new position places 
him in proximity to his alma 
mater, the U. S. Naval Academy, 
in which he matriculated after 
graduating from Oakland High 
School and following his gradu- 
ation from the Academy, Mr. 
Grant studied law and graduated 
from the Georgetown University 
Law Center. He was a carrier- 
based naval aviator and retired as 
a commander in the U. S. Navy 
after seeing service in World War 
II, Korea, the Middle East and 
Southeast Asia. | 

In Garrett County Mr. Grant 
served for a number of years as 
attorney to the Oakland Mayor 
and Council as attorney for the 
Deep Creek Property Owners 
Association, and was legal advisor 
to the Mountain Top Chamber of 
Commerce when Bausch and 
Lomb located its new plant on 
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Highway 135 at Shady Acres. Mr. 
Grant was also Garrett County’s 
delegate to the 1967 Constitutional 
Convention. 

Mr. Grant is serving on the 
standing committee for the 
Episcopal Diocese of Maryland 
and is a lay reader and former 
vestryman at St. Matthew’s 
Episcopal Church in Oakland, a 
historic landmark long known as 
‘‘The President’s Church.”’ He is a 
member of the Oakland Rotary 
Club and Proctor-Kildow Post, 
American Legion, at Oakland. 

Mr. Grant’s mother, Mrs. 
Patience Grant, has served the 
Garrett County Historical Society 
for 18 continuous years as Presi- 
dent, Secretary, and member of 
the board of directors. Mr. Grant’s 
father was the late Dr. W. W. 
Grant who practiced dentistry for 
many years in Oakland. He is a 
brother of the Rev. John A. Grant 
and Dr. Bowie L. Grant and has 
one daughter, Rebecca Grant, who 
resides in California. 


Disabled American Vets 
Organize Chapter 


Mt. Chapter No. 29 Disabled 
American Veterans, of Oakland, 
received their charter and Com- 
mander Paul Thompson, of Mary- 
land D.A.V. installed officers 
during ceremonies establishing the 
chapter on June 21, 1976, in the 
Community Room of the First 
National Bank of Oakland. 

The D.A.V. officers installed 
were Robert V. Rentschler, USAF 
retired, commander; Dennis 
Shaffer, senior vice commander; 
Arlie Breedlove, junior vice com- 
mander; William Corbin, adjutant 
and treasurer; Gerald Sanders, 
Sr., chaplain; John E. Castilow, 
historian; Louise Harvey, judge 
advocate; and McKinley Stephens, 
sergeant-at-arms. 
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Judge Hamill Retires 


Chief Judge Stuart F. Hamill, 
Jr., of Oakland, met with the Gar- 
rett County Bar Association in 
August, 1976, and stated that he 
had tendered his resignation to 
Governor Marvin Mandel. A public 
announcement was then made by 
W. Dwight Stover, attorney 
member of the Maryland Trial 
Courts Judicial Nominating Com- 
mission, that Judge Hamill’s 
resignation would become ef- 
fective on January 1, 1977. 

Governor J. Millard Tawes ap- 
pointed Mr. Hamill as Associate 
Judge of the Fourth Judicial 
District in 1961. He was appointed 
to fill the unexpired term of Judge 
Neil C. Fraley, of Oakland, who 
had died. The retiring jurist has 
completed fifteen years on the 
circuit bench. Judge Hamill was 
named chief judge of the Fourth 
Judicial Circuit upon the resig- 
nation of Judge Kenneth Mc- 
Laughlin. He served as chief judge 
for the last five years of his term. 

Judge Hamill was admitted to 
the bar September 5, 1941. He 
immediately entered the U. S. 
Army where he served for four 
. years. He returned to practice law 
in Oakland and while following his 
career also served as an officer in 
the National Guard unit which has 
its headquarters there. 

Judge Hamill is descended from 
a long line of lawyers and judges. 
His great great grandfather, 
Patrick Hamill, was born April 28, 
1817, at Green Glades, Garrett 
County, which was then part of 
Allegany. His father Stuart F. 
Hamill, Sr., was dean of the Gar- 
rett County Bar at the time of his 
death in Oakland on June 18, 1961. 


PUBLISHING CENTENNIAL 


The Republican newspaper is 
now publishing in its 100th year of 
service to Oakland and Garrett 
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County community. 
The county commissioners 
proclaimed ‘‘The Republican 


Newspaper Year’? on March 4, 
1976, to mark the beginning of the 
100th year of publication of the 
weekly newspaper in Oakland, 
Maryland. The Republican was 
established in 1877 and will com- 
plete its centennial of its service 
during the current year. 


COLLEGE EXPANDING 


Garrett Community college 
continues to grow and its third 
commencement was marked in 
1976 by the granting of fifty-one 
degrees to candidates as the 
largest class yet to graduate. The 
first commencement was held in 
the auditorium of the college in 
May of 1973. 

Another evidence of expansion 
became the vocational-technical 
facility which was begun and com- 
pleted on campus in 1976. This new 
facility was presented to the public 
in an open house during the 
autumn session. 

Bringing the college services to 
the public created a new offering 
of adult classes in Oakland at the 
Center Street School building. 
During the year’s growth, the 
college administration named Mr. 
Fred Learey as chairman of its 
business division. 


International Standard 
Serial Number 


The number ISSN: 0431-915X on 
the cover identifies this magazine 
in directories circulated  in- 
ternationally and published by R. 
R. Bowker Co., New York, N.Y. 
This is a free service and also lists 
The Glades Star in the National 
Serials Data Program of the 
Library of Congress. The Society 
is most appreciative of this 
courtesy. 
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That Groundhog, Brrr!! 


On February 8, 1977, at 7 a.m., 
WMSG radio, Oakland, reported 
the temperature at 22 degrees 
below zero. At 3 p.m. the tempera- 
ture was 33 degrees. Skies were 
clear and mercifully the wind was 
calm. At the same hour WFRB 
radio station on Big Savage Moun- 
tain reported 5 degrees above 
zero. 

The February 8th temperature 
exceeded the coldest day in 
January, 1977, by 1 degree. On the 
13th of January a reading was 
registered of 21 degrees below zero 
in the Oakland area. 

The Oakland Republican and 
other newspapers reported that 
January, 1977, was the coldest 
month in local weather history. 
The January temperature averaged 
12.7 degrees F. And the Cumber- 
land Evening Times staff writer, 
L. Eugene Goodrich, wrote on 
Garrett County weather under the 
headline: ‘“‘Hey Grandpap, Don’t 
Tell Us About That Winter of 
1912.”’ 

A temperature of minus 40 
degrees was registered in the 
Oakland area in 1912. While this 
represents a cold 18 degrees 
lower than the February 8, 1977, 
reading, the month of January in 
1912 was not as cold as the 1977 
period. 

There were six days of school in 
Garrett County for January 1977. 
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Dr. William Buser, County 
Superintendent of Schools, said 
there was sufficient fuel to keep 
the schools open, but weather pre- 
vented it. The roads were blocked 
with snowdrifts. There were ex- 
tremes of temperature with winds 
creating a chill factor of minus 50 
degrees and sometimes more. 

It was reported in the first week 
of February that more than 120 
inches of snow had fallen on Gar- 
rett County since November, 1976. 

The Garrett County Com- 
missioners declared the county a 
disaster area in the first week of 
February. There was an im- 
mediate response from the State, 
and Governor Mandel flew over 
the area in a helicopter. George 
Comp, Civil Defense Director, 
established a 24-hour emergency 
headquarters in Oakland to deal 
with emergencies other than snow 
removal. 

Governor Mandel requested 
President Carter to declare 
Garrett County a disaster area 
and make Federal funds available 
for the enormous job of clearing 
roads and dealing with other snow 
emergency problems. 

Delegate DeCorsey Bolden, of 
Oakland, introduced emergency 
legislation in the General 
Assembly to exempt Garrett 
County from the mandatory 180- 
day school days schedule so that 
lost school days due to weather 
conditions would not have to made 


up. 
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